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PREFACE 


In  compliance  with  a  custom,  which  is  not  without  its  advantages, 
I  purjDOse,  in  this  place,  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  account  of 
the  following  Work,  its  rise  and  progress,  nature  and  design.  To 
do  so  will  perhaps  be  thought  the  more  necessary,  as  there  have 
been  in  this  and  the  preceding  century  many  publications  on  the 
Gospels,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  in  some  or  other  of  which,  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  all  the  observations  of  any  consequence  which 
can  be  offered  here  must  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  subject  in 
a  manner  exhausted.  1  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  subject  can  be 
so  easily  exhausted  as  some  may  suppose :  I  do  not  even  think  it 
possible  for  the  richest  imagination  to  preclude  all  scope  for  further 
remark,  or  for  the  greatest  acateness  to  supersede  all  future  criticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned  possible,  that  a  man  may 
write  copiously  on  a  subject,  without  adding  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge provided  by  those  who  wrote  before  him,  or  saying  any  thing 
which  has  not  been  already  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  said  by  others. 
How  far  this  is  applicable  to  the  present  publication,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  tiie  judicious  and  intelligent  reader.  In  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  it  will  not  be  judged  an  unfair  attempt  at  be- 
speaking his  favor,  to  give  him  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
preparation  of  the  Work  now  offered  to  his  examination. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1750,  soon  after  I  had  gotten  the  charge 
of  a  country  parish,  I  first  formed  the  design  of  collecting  such  use- 
ful criticisms  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  should  either 
occur  to  my  own  observation,  or  as  I  should  meet  with  in  the  course 
of  my  reading;  particularly,  to  take  notice  of  such  proposed  altera- 
tions on  the  manner  of  translating  the  words  of  the  original,  as  ap- 
peared not  only  defensible  in  themselves,  but  to  yield  a  better 
meaning,  or  at  least  to  express  the  meaning  with  more  perspicuity 
or  energy.  Having  for  this  purpose  provided  a  folio  paper  book, 
which  I  divided  into  pages  and  columns,  corresponding  to  the  pages 
and  columns  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  which  I  commonly  used, 
I  wrote  down  there,  in  the  proper  place,  as  they  occurred,  such  al- 
terations on  the  translation  as  in  my  judgment  tended  to  improve  it, 
and  could  be  rationally  supported.  And  having  divided  the  pages 
in  the  middle,  I  allotted  the  upper  part  of  each  for  the  version,  and 
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the  lower  for  scholia,  or  notes  containing;  the  reasons  (wherever  it 
appeared  necessary  to  specify  reasons)  of  the  changes  introduced. 
In  this  way  I  proceeded  many  years,  merely  for  my  own  improve- 
ment, and  that  I  might  qualify  myself  for  being  more  useful  to  the 
people  intrusted  to  my  care.  I  did  not  assign  to  this  occupation 
any  stated  portion  of  my  time,  but  recurred  to  it  occasionally,  when 
any  thing  occurred  in  reading,  or  offered  itself  to  my  reflections, 
which  appeared  to  throw  light  on  aiiy  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Things  proceeded  in  this  train  till  I  found  I  had  made  a  new  ver- 
sion of  a  considerable  part  of  that  book,  particularly  of  the  Gospels. 
The  scholia  I  had  added  were  indeed  very  briel",  being  intended 
only  to  remind  me  of  the  principal  reasons  on  which  my  judgment 
of  the  different  passages  had  been  founded.  But  soon  alter,  from 
a  change  of  circumstances  and  situation,  having  occasion  to  turn 
my  thoughts  more  closely  to  scriptural  criticism  than  formerly,  1 
entered  into  a  minute  examination  of  many  points  concerning  which 
I  had  thrown  together  some  hints  in  my  collection.  On  some  ol 
the  points  examined  1  have  found  reason  to  change  my  first  opinion, 
on  others  T  have  been  confirmed  in  the  judgment  1  had  adopted.  I 
have  always  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  in  my  researches,  to  divest  my- 
self as  much  as  possible  of  an  excessive  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  men ;  and  J  think  that  in  my  attempts  this  way  1  have  not  been 
unsuccessful.  I  am  even  confident  enough  to  say,  that  I  can  with 
justice  apply  to' myself  the  words  of  the  poet — 

Niillius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  niagistri ; 

or  rather  the  words  of  one  much  greater  than  he — I  have  learnt,  in 
things  spiritual,  to  "  call  no  man  Master  upon  earth."  At  the  same 
time  that  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  an  implicit  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  any  man,  I  have  been  ready  to  give  a  patient  hearing 
and  impartial  examination  to  reason  and  argument,  from  what  quar- 
ter soever  it  proceeded.  That  a  man  differs  from  me  on  some  ar- 
ticles, has  given  me  no  propensity  to  reject  his  sentiments  on  other 
articles;  neither  does  the  concurrence  of  his  sentiments  with  mine 
on  some  points,  make  me  prone  to  admit  his  sentiments  on  others. 
Truth  I  have  always  sought,  (now  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  in 
this  pursuit ;)  and  if  a  man  may  pronounce  safely  on  what  passes 
within  his  own  breast,  I  am  warranted  to  say  1  have  sought  it  in  the 
love  of  truth. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  though  a  blind  attachment  to  cer- 
tain favorite  names  has  proved,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  a  co- 
pious source  of  error,  an  overwecnirig  conceit  of  their  own  reason 
has  not  proved  less  efiectual  in  seducing  many  who  affect  to  he 
considered  as  rational  inquirers.  In  these  I  have  often  observed  a 
fundamental  mistake,  in  relation  to  the  proper  province  of  the  rea- 
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soiling  faculty.  Willi  them,  reason  is  held  the  standard  of  truth  ; 
whereas  it  is,  primarily,  no  more  than  the  test  or  the  touchstone  of 
evidence,  and  in  a  secondary  sense  only  the  standard  of  truth. 
Now  the  difference  between  these  two,  however  little  it  may  ap- 
pear on  a  superficial  view,  is  very  j^reat.  When  God  revealed  his 
will  to  men,  he  gave  them  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  information 
conveyed  to  them  by  his  ministers  was  a  revelation  from  him.  And 
it  cannot  be  justly  doubted,  that,  without  such  evidence,  their  un- 
belief and  rejection  of  his  ministers  would  have  been  without  guilt. 
"The  works,"  said  our  Lord,  "  which  the  Father  hath  given  me 
to  finish,  bear  witness  ol"  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me,"  John 
5:36.  And  again,  "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin,"  John  15:  24. 
His  works  were  sufficient  evidence  that  what  he  taught  was  by 
commission  from  God  ;  and  without  such  evidence,  he  acknow- 
ledges their  unbelief  would  have  been  blameless  :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  having  gotten  such  evidence,  there  was  nothing  further  they 
were  entitled  to,  and  consequently  iheir  disbelief  was  inexcusable. 

Some  modern  rationalists  will  say,  '  Is  not  the  subject  itself 
submitted  to  the  test  of  reason,  as  well  as  the  evidence  ?'  It  is 
readily  granted,  that  a  subject  may  be  possessed  of  such  charac- 
ters as  are  sufficient  ground  of  rejecting  it  in  point  of  evidence,  and 
is  therefore,  in  this  respect,  submitted  to  the  test  of  reason.  If 
any  thing  were  affirmed  that  is  self-contradictory,  or  any  thing  en- 
joined that  is  immoral,  we  have  such  internal  eviiJence  that  nothing 
of  this  sort  can  proceed  from  the  Father  of  lights  and  the  Fountain 
of  good,  as  all  the  external  proofs  which  could  be  produced  on  the 
other  side  would  never  be  able  to  surmount.  The  proofs,  in  that 
case,  might  confound,  but  could  not  rationally  convince,  the  under- 
standing. We  may,  for  example,  venture  to  assert,  that  no  con- 
ceivable evidence  from  without  could  render  the  theology  of  Hesi- 
od  or  Homer  in  any  degree  credible.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  reason  is  entitled  to  examine  and  judge  concerning 
the  subject  itself:  for  tliere  may  be  something  in  the  subject  that 
may  serve  as  evidence,  either  in  its  favor  or  against  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that,  the  more  the  subject  is  above 
the  things  which  commonly  fall  under  the  discussion  of  our  facul- 
ties, the  narrower  is  the  range  of  our  reason  ;  insomuch,  that  in 
things  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  as  those  may  be  supposed  to  be 
which  are  conveyed  by  revelation  from  God,  there  is  hardly  any 
internal  character  that  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  defeat  a 
claim,  otherwise  well  supported,  but  either,  as  has  been  said,  ab- 
surdity or  immorality. 

Now,  here  lies  the  principal  difference  between  the  impartial 
seekers  of  truth,  whose  minds  are  unbiassed  on  every  side,  and 
those  who,  under  the  appearance  of  exalting  human  reason,  ido- 
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lize  all  their  own  conceptions  and  prejudices.  1  speak  not  of  those 
who  reject  revelation  altogether  ;  but  of  those  who,  whilst  they  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  general,  consider  their 
own  reason  as  competent  to  determine,  and  prejudge,  as  I  may- 
say,  what  is  fit  for  God,  either  to  declare  as  truth,  or  to  command 
as  duty.  Such  people,  for  example,  if  they  do  not  discover  an 
useful  purpose  that  any  particular  declaration  in  Scripture  can  an- 
swer, boldly  conclude,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  positive  evidence, 
that  it  is  not  there  :  if  they  cannot  divine  the  intention  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  production  of  any  being,  or  order  of  beings,  of  which 
there  may  be  frequent  mention  in  holy  writ,  they  infer  that  such  be- 
ing, or  order  of  beings,  notwithstanding  the  notice  there  taken  of 
them,  does  not  exist.  They  will  not  admit  the  reality  of  an  opera- 
tion, of  which  they  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  manner, 
though  the  former  may  be  a  matter  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture, 
the  latter  not.  Now  the  rejection  of  the  aid  of  reason  altogether, 
(the  common  error  of  fanatics  of  every  denomination),  and  such  a 
conviction  as  that  now  described  of  its  all-sufficiency,  are  extremes 
which  the  judicious  but  humble-minded  Christian  will  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  equally  to  guard  against. 

Indeed  those  deifiers  of  human  reason,  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  seem  all  the  while  to  mistake  the  proper  province  of 
reason  :  They  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  from  her  own  na- 
tive stock,  she  is  qualified  for  the  discovery  of  truth — of  all  such 
truths,  at  least,  as  are  of  any  consequence  to  a  man  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with.  The  fact  is  nearly  the  reverse ;  for,  except  those  things 
which  pass  within  our  own  minds,  and  which  we  learn  solely  from 
what  is  called  consciousness,  and  except  the  deductions  made  from 
self-evident  or  mathematical  axioms,  all  our  information  relating  to 
fact,  or  existence  of  any  kind,  is  from  without.  Hence  all  our 
knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  languages ;  of  history,  philosophy,  and 
every  thing  in  which  human  life  is  concerned.  Do  I,  by  this, 
mean  to  depreciate  human  reason  as  a  thing  of  little  consequence .'' 
Far  from  it.  Reason,  I  am  sensible,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  us  capable  of  tliat  information  from  without,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  make  so  great  progress  in  knowledge.  For  want  of 
this  power  entirely,  or  at  least  in  the  requisite  degree,  how  little, 
comparatively,  is  the  greatest  knowledge  which  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  brute  creation  can  attain  ?  1  cannot,  therefore,  be  justly 
thought  to  derogate  from  a  faculty  which,  by  my  hypothesis,  con- 
stitutes the  radical  distinction  between  man  and  beast.  Would  a 
man  be  understood  to  depreciate  that  admirable  organ  of  the  body, 
the  eye,  because  he  affirmed,  that  unless  the  world,  which  is  with- 
out the  body,  furnished  us  with  light,  our  eyes  could  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  us  ?  Reason  is  the  eye  of  the  mind  :  it  is  in  consequence 
of  our  possessing  it,  that  we  are  susceptible   either  of  religion  or  of 
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law.  Now  the  light  by  which  the  mental  eye  is  informed  comes 
also  from  without,  and  consists  chiefly  in  testimony,  human  or  divine. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  accounted  the  most  re- 
fined rationalists  in  religion,  to  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  a  little, 
and  inquire  what  is  the  method  which  they,  and  indeed  all,  must 
follow,  in  the  acquisition  of  human  knowledge.  In  natural  history, 
for  example,  how  insignificant  would  be  our  progress,  if  our  con- 
viction were  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  maxims  by  which  those 
men  seem  to  regulate  their  faith  in  matters  of  revelation  ?  If  our 
not  knowing  the  use  of  any  thing  were  a  sufliicient  reason  lor  dis- 
believing its  existence,  how  many  animals,  how  many  vegetables, 
how  many  inanimate  substances,  apparently  useless,  or  even  nox- 
ious, should  we  discard  out  of  our  systems  of  nature,  inflexibly  de- 
nying that  they  exist  any  where  except  in  the  disordered  imagina- 
tions of  men  ?  Nor  should  we  make  greater  proficiency  in  the  other 
branches  of  science.  Of  nothing  have  we  clearer  evidence  than  of 
this,  that,  by  means  of  the  food  which  animals  swallow,  life  is  pre- 
served, the  body  is  nourished,  the  limbs  gradually  advance  in 
strength  and  size  to  their  full  maturity.  Yet,  where  is  the  philoso- 
pher, where  is  the  chemist,  who  can  explain,  or  will  pretend  to  un- 
derstand, the  process  whereby  the  nourishment  is  converted  into 
chyle,  and  the  chyle  into  blood,  and  the  blood  into  skin,  and  flesh, 
and  bones,  and  sinews? 

Now  if,  in  matters  of  science  merely  human,  our  ignorance  of 
the  use  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  manner  of  operation  in  the  oth- 
er, does  not  preclude  our  belief  of  the  fact,  a  belief  which  ultimate- 
ly rests  in  most  cases,  on  the  testimony  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
can  we  think  it  reasonable  to  be  more  shy  of  admitting  a  fact  on 
the  testimony  of  God,  when,  in  effect,  we  admit  that  sufficient 
ground  is  given  us  to  conclude  that  we  have  his  testimony  ?  For  I 
do  not  here  argue  with  the  deniers  of  revelation,  but  with  those 
who,  professing  to  believe  it,  reject  its  obvious  meaning.  Are  we 
better  acquainted  with  things  divine  than  whh  things  human  ?  or 
with  things  eternal  than  with  things  temporal  ?  Our  Lord,  in  his 
conversation  with  Nicodemus,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  an  acknow- 
ledged truth,  that  things  earthly  are  more  level  to  the  natural  ca- 
pacity of  man  than  things  heavenly  ;  John  3:  12.  Yet  how  soon 
would  an  effectual  stop  be  put  to  our  progress  in  every  branch,  even 
of  earthly  science,  were  we  to  lay  down  as  maxims,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  any  being,  however  well  attested,  whereof  we  cannot  dis- 
cover the  use,  is  not  to  be  believed  ;  and  that  the  production  of  an 
effect,  if  we  do  not  comprehend  the  mode  of  operation  in  the  cause, 
is  incredible  ?  The  much  greater  part  of  all  human  knowledge, 
whether  of  things  corporeal  or  things  spiritual,  things  terrestrial  or 
things  celestial,  is  originally  from  information.  Revelation  means 
no  other  than  information  from  God  ;  and  whatever  human  know- 
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ledge  we  derive  from  the  testimony  of  our  fellow-mortals,  which  is 
more  tlian  ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  all  we  are  possessed 
of,  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  revelation  from  man. 
In  reg,ard  to  both,  we  ought  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  satis- 
fied that  we  have  the  proper  testimony ;  but  when  this  point  is  as- 
certained, I  think  it  unaccountable  to  reject  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  divine  testimony,  (which  is  indirectly  to  reject  the  testimony), 
on  grounds  which  no  judicious  person  would  think  sufficient  to  war- 
rant him  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  character.  If  ye 
have  not  satisfactory  evidence  that  what  claims  to  be  the  testimony 
of  God  is  really  such,  ye  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  reject  it.  But 
do  not  first  admit  the  testimony,  and  afterwards  refuse  your  assent 
to  what  it  manifestly  implies  ;  and  that  for  such  a  reason  as  would 
prove  no  obstacle  to  your  assent  on  the  information  of  a  fellow- 
mortal.  This  is  surely  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
a  humble  pious  Christian  :  "  For  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  man, 
the  witness  of  God  is  greater,"  1  John  5:  9. 

Besides,  this  conduct,  in  rejecting  the  obvious  sense  of  the  di- 
vine testimony,  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  circumstance  on 
which  the  objection  is  founded  is  such  as  the  whole  analogy  of  na- 
ture leads  us  to  expect  in  all  the  works  of  the  Creator.  If,  in  every 
part  of  the  creation,  we  find  that  there  are  many  creatures,  the  pur- 
pose of  whose  existence  we  cannot  investigate  ;  and  that  there  are 
hardly  any  natural  productions  in  which,  though  from  experience 
we  may  discover  the  cause,  we  can  trace  its  operation ;  it  is  but 
just  to  conclude,  that  this  unsearchableness  to  human  faculties,  is  a 
sort  of  signature  impressed  on  the  works  of  the  Most  High,  and 
which,  when  found  in  any  thing  attested  as  from  him,  ought  to  be 
held  at  least  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  testimony. 

But,  though  nothing  can  be  more  different  from  an  implicit 
adoption  of  all  the  definitions,  distinctions,  and  particularities  of  a 
sect,  than  the  general  disposition  of  the  rationalist,  there  is  often  a 
great  resemblance  in  their  methods  of  criticising,  and  in  the  stretch- 
es which  they  make  for  disguising  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  text.  Each  is,  in  this,  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  name- 
ly, to  obtrude  on  others  that  interpretation  which  suits  his  favorite 
hypothesis.  And  if  we  may  say  of  the  one,  that  he  is  too  foolish 
to  be  improved  by  teaching;  we  may,  with  equal  justice,  say  of  the 
other,  that  he  is  too  wise  to  attend  to  it.  Revelation,  surely,  was 
never  intended  for  such  as  he.  Our  Lord  said  to  the  Pharisees, 
that  he  came  not  "  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance," 
Matt.  9:  13.  We  may,  with  like  reason,  say,  he  came  not  to  in- 
struct the  learned,  but  the  ignorant.  Nay,  he,  in  effect,  says  so 
himself:  It  was  to  bahes  in  knowledge,  not  to  sages,  that  the  things 
of  God  were  revealed  by  him;  Matt.  11:  25.  The  disposition  of 
children,  so  often  recommended  as  necessary  for  our  giving  a  pro- 
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per  reception  to  the  gospel,  and  obtaining  admission  into  the  king- 
dom, refers  as  clearly  to  the  teachable  temper  of  children,  free  from 
prepossessions  and  self-conceit,  as  to  their  humility  and  innocence. 
How  strongly  is  this  sentiment  expressed  by  the  apostle  :  "  If  any 
man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a 
fool  that  he  may  be  wise  !"  1  Cor.  3:  18.  The  judicious  and  can- 
did win  not  mistake  me  as,  in  matters  of  religion,  decrying  the  use 
of  reason,  without  which,  1  am  sensible,  we  cannot  proceed  a  single 
step  ;  but  as  pointing  out  the  proper  application  of  this  I'aculty. 

In  what  concerns  revelation,  reason  has  a  twofold  province  : 
first,  to  judge  whether  what  is  presented  to  us  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  divine  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  things  therein  contained,  be  really  such  or  not ;  second- 
ly, to  judge  what  is  the  import  of  the  testimony  given.  For  the 
former  of  these,  first  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity  offer 
themselves  to  our  examination,  prophecy,  miracles,  human  testimo- 
ny ;  and  then  the  internal,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  dispen- 
sation itself,  its  suitableness  to  the  rational  and  moral  nature  of  such 
a  creature  as  man.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  meaning  of  the 
revelation  given; — if  God  has  condescended  to  employ  any  human 
language  in  revealing  his  will  to  men,  he  has,  by  employing  such  an 
instrument,  given  us  reason  to  conclude,  that,  by  the  established  rules 
of  interpretation  in  that  language,  his  meaning  must  be  interpreted; 
otherwise  the  use  of  the  language  could  answer  no  end,  but  either 
to  confound  or  to  deceive.  If  the  words  of  God  were  to  be  inter- 
preted by  another  set  of  rules  than  that  with  which  the  grammar  of 
the  language,  founded  in  general  use,  presents  us  ;  with  no  propri- 
ety could  it  be  said  that  the  divine  will  is  revealed  to  us,  till  there 
were  a  new  revelation  furnishing  us  with  a  key  for  unlocking  the  old. 
This  consideration  points  to  the  necessity  of  the  grammatical  art, 
and  of  criticism,  by  means  of  which  readers,  especially  of  a  distant 
age  and  country,  must  arrive  at  the  requisite  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage. As  to  both  these,  it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  writers  ad- 
dress themselves  to  our  reason.  "  Why,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke 
12:  57),  "even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?"  and  the 
apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  10:  15),  "  I  speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye 
what  I  say."  With  the  first,  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  our  reli- 
gion, I  am  not  here  concerned  :  The  great  design  of  this  Work  is, 
to  deliver  with  plainness,  in  our  own  tongue,  a  very  essential  part 
of  what  was,  more  than  seventeen  centuries  ago,  communicated  in 
another  tongue  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  remote  from  ours. 
It  was  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  answer  this  end — particular- 
ly, to  remove  all  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  might  prove 
obstructions  in  the  way,  that  I  determined,  on  reflection,  to  add  to 
the  Version  the  Preliminary  Dissertations  and  the  Notes. 

The  necessary  aids  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  an  ancient 
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and  foreign  tongue,  are  more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  distance  of  time  and  place,  and  the  great 
difference,  in  respect  of  customs,  manners,  and  sentiments,  between 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  writers  first  addressed  themselves,  and  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  island,  could  not  fail  to  occasion  our  meet- 
ing with  some  difficulties.  And  although  it  cannot  be  justly  doubt- 
ed, that  a  good  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  some  points  by  the 
labors  of  former  critics,  it  can  as  little  be  denied,  that,  by  the  same 
means,  many  things  have  been  involved  in  greater  darkness.  In 
other  critical  inquiries,  wherein  religion  is  not  concerned,  there  is 
little  to  bias  the  judgment  in  pronouncing  on  what  side  the  truth  lies. 
But  where  religion  is  concerned,  there  are  often,  not  only  invete- 
rate prejudices,  but  secular  motives,  to  be  surmounted,  to  whose  in- 
fluence few  can  boast  an  entire  superiority.  Besides,  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  observe,  in  the  sequel,  that,  in  what  relates  to  this 
subject,  there  has  come  a  gradual  change  on  the  meaning  of  many 
words,  consequent  on  the  changes  which  have  been  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  church,  in  religious  ceremonies,  modes  of  govern- 
ment, and  formularies  of  doctrine.  Old  names  are  given  to  things 
comparatively  new,  which  have,  by  insensible  degrees,  arisen  out  of 
the  old,  and  have  at  last  supplanted  them. 

To  trace  such  changes  with  accuracy,  is  an  essential  quahty  of 
philology.  A  translator,  when  he  finds  that  the  words  used  by  for- 
mer translators,  though  right  at  first,  have  since  contracted  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally  employed,  sees 
it  necessary.,  that  he  may  do  justice  both  to  his  author  and  to  his 
subject,  to  substitute  such  terms  as,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  are 
adapted  "to  convey  those  sentiments,  and  those  only,  intended  by  the 
author.  When  a  change  is  made  from  what  people  have  been  long 
accustomed  to,  it  is  justly  expected  that  the  reason,  unless  it  be  ob- 
vious, should  be  assigned.  Hence  arises  the  propriety  oi  scholia, 
or  notes,  both  for  vindicating  the  version,  and  for  supplying  further 
information,  which,  if  not  necessary  to  all,  is  to  most  readers  highly 
useful.  The  frequent  allusions  to  rites,  customs,  and  incidents, 
well  known  to  the  natives  of  the  writer's  country,  and  to  his  con- 
temporaries, render  such  occasional  illustrations  as  can  be  given  in 
the  notes,  very  expedient  for  those  of  distant  lands  and  ages.  It  is 
not  on  account  of  any  peculiar  obscurity  in  sacred  writ,  that  more 
has  been  judged  requisite  in  this  way,  with  regard  to  it,  than  with 
regard  to  any  other  writings  ;  but  partly  on  account  of  certain  pe- 
culiarities in  the  case,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  superior  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  Of  both  these  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take 
notice  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertations.  There  is  a  further  use  in 
bringing  additional  light  for  viewing  these  subjects  in,  though  we 
admit  that  the  light  absolutely  necessary  was  not  deficient  before. 
To   brighten   our   perceptions    is   to   strengthen   them ;    and    to 
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Strengthen  them,  is  to  give  them  a  firmer  hold  of  the  memory,  and 
to  render  them  more  productive  of  all  the  good  fruits  that  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  them.  The  most  we  can  say  of  the  best 
illustrations  which,  from  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity,  crit- 
ics have  been  enabled  to  give  the  sacred  text,  is  like  that  which  the 
ingenious  author  of  Polymetis  says,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  his 
inquiries  into  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  and  painting  for 
throwing  light  upon  the  classics  :  "The  chief  use,"  says  he,  (Dia- 
logue vi.),  "  I  have  found  in  this  sort  of  study,  has  not  been  so 
much  in  discovering  what  was  wholly  unknown,  as  in  strengthening 
and  beautifying  what  was  known  before.  When  the  day  was  so 
much  overcast  just  now,  you  saw  all  the  same  objects  that  you  do 
at  present — these  trees,  that  river,  the  forest  on  the  left  hand,  and 
those  spreading  vales  to'  the  right :  but  now  the  sun  is  broke  out, 
you  see  all  of  them  more  clearly,  and  with  more  pleasure.  It 
shows  scarce  any  thing  that  you  did  not  see  before  ;  but  it  gives  a 
new  life  and  lustre  to  every  thing  that  you  did  see." 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  on  this  subject  many  things 
have  been  advanced,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  which  have  served 
more  to  darken  than  to  illuminate  the  sacred  pages.  I  have  great 
reason  to  think,  that  in  my  researches  into  this  matter  I  have  been 
impartial  ;  but  whether  I  have  been  successful,  is  another  question  : 
for,  though  partiality,  in  the  method  of  conducting  an  inquiry,  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  its  proving  unfruitful,  the  utmost  impartiality 
will  not  always  ensure  success.  There  are  more  considerations 
which,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  must  be  taken  into  view,  than  even 
readers  of  discernment  will  at  first  have  any  apprehension  of.  Sev- 
eral of  the  changes  here  adopted,  in  translating  both  words  and  idi- 
oms, will,  I  know  well,  upon  a  superficial  view,  be  judged  erroneous ; 
and  many  of  them  will  doubtless  be  condemned  as  frivolous,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will,  on  deeper  reflection,  be  admitted,  by  well  in- 
formed judges,  both  to  be  more  ap(Dosite  in  themselves,  and  to  ren- 
der the  matter  treated  more  perspicuous. 

In  illustrating  the  principles  on  which  some  of  the  changes  here 
made  are  founded,  a  great  deal  more,  in  the  way  of  critical  discus- 
sion, was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  argument, 
than  could  with  propriety  be  thrown  into  the  Notes.  A  conviction 
of  this  first  suggested  the  design  of  discussing  some  points  more 
fully  in  Preliminary  Dissertations.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
use  which  these  discourses  were  intended  to  answer.  Though  there 
has  appeared,  since  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  West,  a  numerous 
list  of  critics  on  the  Bible,  little  has  been  done  for  ascertaining  the 
proper,  and  in  some  respect  peculiar  rules  for  criticising  the  sacred 
books ;  for  pointing  out  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  to  which  the 
different  methods  have  been  exposed,  and  the  most  probable  means 
of  surmounting  the  one,  and  escaping  the  other.     Something  in  this 
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way  has  been  attempted  here.  Besides,  I  have  been  the  more  free 
in  applying  my  philological  remarks  in  these  discourses  to  various 
passages  in  the  other  apostolical  writings,  as  I  had  a  more  extensive 
view  in  translating,  when  I  first  engaged  in  it,  than  that  to  which  at 
last  I  found  it  necessary  to  confine  myself. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  the  interpretations  given,  to  avoid,  with 
equal  care,  an  immoderate  attachment  to  both  extremes,  antiquity 
and  novelty.  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have,  in  any  instance,  been 
inclined  to  disguise  the  falsity  of  an  opinion  because  ancient,  or, 
with  partial  fondness,  hastily  to  admit  its  truth  because  new.  That 
an  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  is,  to  some,  a  powerful 
recommendation  ;  to  others,  it  appears  an  infallible  criterion  of  er- 
ror; to  those  who  are  truly  rational,  it  will  be  neither.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  cases  wherein  antiquity  and  universality  are  evidences 
of  some  importance.  It  has  been  all  along  my  intention,  never  to 
overlook  these  circumstances  where  they  could  be  urged  with  pro- 
priety ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  singularity  is  rather  an  unfavorable  pre- 
sumption. But  I  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  some  things  which  are 
treated  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertations,  the  intelligent  and  candid 
reader  will  be  convinced,  that  nowhere  have  I  more  effectually  re- 
stored the  undisguised  sentiments  of  antiquity,  than  where  I  employ 
expressions  which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
affectation  of  novelty.  I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  observ- 
ed the  injunction  which  God  gave  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  I  have 
stood  in  the  ways  ;  I  have  looked  and  asked  for  the  old  paths,  Jer. 
6:  16.  And  if  in  this  research  I  have  in  any  instances  proved  suc- 
cessful, men  of  discernment  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  sensible,  that 
nowhere  have  1  been  luckier  in  conveying  the  genuine  conceptions 
of  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  than  in  those  places  which,  to  a 
superficial  examination,  will  appear,  in  point  of  language,  most 
chargeable  with  innovation.  The  very  command,  to  look  and  to 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  implies  that  it  may  happen  that  the  old  paths 
are  deserted,  consequently  untrodden,  and  known  comparatively  to 
very  few.  In  that  case  it  is  manifest,  that  the  person  who  would 
recommend  them  runs  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  an  innovator. 
This  charge,  therefore,  of  affecting  novelty,  though  very  common, 
must  be,  of  all  accusations,  the  most  equivocal ;  since,  in  certain 
circumstances,  nothing  can  more  expose  a  man  to  it,  than  an  inflex- 
ible adherence  to  antiquity. 

I  may,  in  this  work,  have  erred  in  many  things  ;  for  to  err  is 
the  lot  of  frail  humanity,  and  no  merely  human  production  ever  was, 
or  ever  will  be,  faultless.  But  I  can  say  with  confidence,  that  1 
have  not  erred  in  any  thing  essential.  And  wherefore  am  I  thus 
confident .''  Because  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  assiduously  look- 
ed and  asked  for  the  old  paths,  that  I  have  sought  out  the  good 
way,  that  I  might  at  all   hazards  both  walk  therein  myself,  and  re- 
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commend  it  to  others  ;  and  because  1  believe  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  Whosoever  will  do  the  will  of  God,  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine whether  it  be  of  God,"  John  7:  17.  This  I  think  a  sufficient 
security,  that  no  person,  who  is  truly  thus  minded,  shall  err  in  what 
is  essential.  In  what  concerns  the  vitals  of  religion,  rectitude  of 
disposition  goes  further  even  to  enlighten  the  mind  than  acuteness 
of  intellect,  however  important  this  may  be  in  other  respects.  But 
the  exercise  of  no  faculty  is  to  be  despised,  that  can  be  rendered  in 
any  degree  conducive  to  our  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Nay,  it  is  our  duty  to  exert  every  faculty  in  this  acquisition  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  wherein  literary  productions  are  so 
greatly  multiplied,  it  is  not  matter  of  wonder  that  readers,  when 
they  hear  of  any  new  work,  inquire  about  what,  in  modern  phrase, 
is  called  the  originality  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  beauties  of  style  it 
possesses.  The  press  teems  daily  with  the  labors  of  the  learned. 
Plenty  in  this,  as  in  every  other  commodity,  makes  people  harder 
to  be  pleased  :  hence  it  happens,  that  authors  are  sometimes  tempt- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  over-nice  and  fastidious  taste  of 
their  readers,  to  affect  paradoxes,  and  to  say  things  extravagant  and 
incredible,  being  more  solicitous  about  the  newness  or  even  the  un- 
commonness,  than  about  the  truth  of  their  sentiments.  Though  I 
cannot  help  thinking  this  preference  injudicious,  whatever  be  the 
subject,  it  is  highly  blamable  in  every  thing  wherein  religion  or  mor- 
als are  concerned.  To  this  humor,  therefore,  no  sacrifice  can  be 
expected  here.  The  ])rincipal  part  of  the  present  Work  is  transla- 
tion. A  translator,  if  he  do  justice  to  his  author  and  his  subject, 
can  lay  no  claim  to  originality.  The  thoughts  are  the  author's  ; 
the  translator's  business  is  to  convey  them  unadulterated,  in  the 
words  of  another  language.  To  blend  them  with  his  own  senti- 
ments, or  with  any  sentiments  which  are  not  the  author's,  is. to  dis- 
charge the  humble  office  of  translator  unfaithfully.  In  the  Trans- 
lation here  ofTered,  I  have  endeavored  to  conform  strictly  to  this 
obligation.  As  to  the  remarks  to  be  found  in  the  Dissertation  and 
Notes,  nothing  was  further  from  my  purpose  than,  in  any  instance, 
to  sacrifice  truth  to  novelty.  At  the  same  time  1  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  frankly  acknowledge,  that,  if  I  had  not  thought  myself  qual- 
ified to  throw  some  light  on  this  most  important  part  ol  holy  writ, 
no  consideration  should  have  induced  me  to  obtrude  my  reflections 
on  the  public.  If  I  have  deceived  myself  on  this  article,  it  is,  at 
the  worst,  a  misfortune  which  appears  to  be  very  incident  to  authors. 
But  if  some  readers,  for  different  readers  will  think  differently, 
should  find  me,  on  some  articles,  more  chargeable  with  the  extreme 
of  novelty  than  with  that  of  triteness  of  sentiment,  1  hope  that  the 
novelty,  when  narrowly  examined,  will  be  discovered,  as  was  hint- 
ed above,  to  result  from  tracing  out  paths  which  had  been  long  for- 
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saken,  and  clearing  the  ancient  ways  of  part  of  tiie  rubbish  in  which, 
in  the  tract  of  ages,  they  had  unhappily  been  involved.  Those  who 
are  profoundly  read  in  theological  controversy,  before  they  enter  on 
the  critical  examination  of  the  divine  oracles,  if  they  have  the  dis- 
cernment to  discover  the  right  path,  which  their  former  studies  have 
done  much  to  prevent,  and  if  they  have  the  fortitude  to  persevere 
in  keeping  that  path,  will  quickly  be  sensible,  that  they  have  more 
to  unlearn  than  to  learn  ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of  truth  is  not 
near  so  difficult  a  task,  as  to  attain  a  superiority  over  rooted  errors 
and  old  prejudices. 

As  to  the  exposition  of  the  text  where  there  is  thought  to  be 
any  difficulty,  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  new  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. If,  out  of  the  many  discordant  opinions  of  former  exposi- 
tors, I  shall  be  thought,  by  the  judicious,  to  have  generally  chosen 
the  best,  (that  is,  the  most  probable),  1  have  attained,  in  regard  to 
myself,  my  utmost  wish.  On  this  article,  the  exercise  of  judgment 
is  requisite,  much  more  than  of  ingenuity.  The  latter  but  too  of- 
ten misleads.  In  adopting  the  interpretation  of  any  former  transla- 
tor or  expositor,  I  commonly  name  the  author,  if  at  the  time  he  oc- 
cur to  my  memory  ;  but  not  when  the  exposition  has  been  so  long, 
and  is  so  generally  adopted,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  from 
whom  it  originated.  Let  it  be  observed  also,  that,  when  no  person 
is  named,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  discoverer  myself. 
A  person  will  remember  to  have  heard  or  read  a  particular  obser- 
vation or  criticism,  though  he  does  not  recollect  from  whom,  or  in 
what  book  ;  nay,  more,  to  reading  and  conversation  we  doubtless 
owe  many  sentiments,  which  are  faithfully  retained,  when  the  man- 
ner wherein  they  were  acquired  is  totally  forgotten. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  reading  in  this  way. 
I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  read  whole  commentaries.  My  way 
is  (what  I  recommend  to  others,  especially  students)  to  consult 
them  only  occasionally,  when,  in  reading,  I  meet  with  any  difficul- 
ty; and  not  even  then,  till  after  other  helps — particularly  the  vari- 
ous readings,  the  ancient  versions,  the  context,  and  the  use  of  the 
sacred  writers  in  other  passages — have  been,  with  the  aid  of  con- 
cordances, in  vain  recurred  to.  Some  seem  to  make  the  whole 
study  of  Scripture  merely  an  exercise  of  memory  ;  in  my  opinion 
it  consists  much  more  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  reflection. 
It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  that  acuteness,  and  pre- 
serve that  impartiality  in  judging,  which  will  secure  us  against  call- 
ing any  man  father  upon  earth.  In  this  way,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  best  expositors,  on  different,  and  even 
opposite  sides,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  any.  We  may  ex- 
pect to  meet,  in  all  of  them,  with  faults  and  imperfections;  but,  if 
1  can  safely  reason  from  experience,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  least  dogmatical,  the  most  diffident  of  their  own  judgment,  and 
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moderate  in  their  opinions  of  others,  will  be  ever  found  the  most 
judicious.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  either  the  idolaters  of 
their  own  reason,  or  blindly  devoted  to  that  of  some  favorite  doctor, 
to  whom  they  have  implicitly  resigned  their  understandings,  display 
as  often  the  talent  of  darkening  a  clear  passage,  as  of  enlightening  a 
dark  one.  However,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  even  such  may 
not  be  sometimes  consulted  with  advantage.  Considerable  abilities 
are  often  united  in  the  same  person  with  considerable  defects.  And 
whatever  a  man's  prepossessions  in  point  of  opinion  may  be,  there 
are  some  things  in  Scripture  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  re- 
lation to  them.  In  regard  to  all  such  it  may  justly  be  expected, 
that  learning  and  talents  will  produce  some  light.  There  are  few, 
therefore,  who  have  really  the  advantages  of  literature  and  abilities, 
who,  whatever  be  the  party  or  system  to  vvliich  they  have  attached 
themselves,  may  not  occasionally  prove  useful  aids. 

For  the  readings  here  adopted,  I  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  valuable  folio  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  published 
by  Mill,  and  that  published  by  Wetstein,  but  without  blindly  follow- 
ing the  opinion  of  either.  In  the  judgments  formed  by  these  editors 
with  respect  to  the  true  reading,  they  appear  to  be  in  extremes:  the 
former  often  acquiesces  in  too  little  evidence,  the  latter  requires  too 
much.  This,  at  least,  holds  in  general.  But  whether  I  agree  with, 
or  differ  from  either  or  both  of  these,  about  any  particular  reading 
by  which  the  sense  is  affected,  that  every  intelligent  reader  may 
judge  for  himself,  I  commonly  assign  my  reason  in  the  notes.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  mean  to  enter  further  into  the  subject,  or  examine  the 
critical  canons  on  which  they  found,  or  the  opinions  they  have  given 
on  the  comparative  excellence  of  different  manuscripts  and  versions. 
What  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  Simon,  Bengelius,  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  others,  renders  any  discussion  here  the  less  necessary. 

For  the  ancient  versions,  where  it  appeared  proper,  I  have  had 
recourse  to  Walton's  Polyglot ;  of  some,  as  the  Syriac,  the  Gothic, 
or  as  it  is  now  with  greater  probability  accounted,  the  Frankish,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  modern  Greek,  and  the  Vulgate,  I  have  copies, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  modern  translations  quoted  in  this  work.  All 
the  late  English  translations,  of  any  account,  I  had  provided. 
There  is  indeed  one,  or  perhaps  two,  that  I  have  not  met  with, 
about  which,  to  say  the  truth,  from  the  accounts  I  have  had  of  their 
plan  and  method,  and  from  some  specimens,  I  have  not  felt  much 
solicitude.  I  am,  however,  far  from  saying  that  these  may  not  also 
have  their  use,  and  be,  in  expressing  some  things,  luckier  than  ver- 
sions which  are  on  the  whole  superior. 

As  to  the  language,  particularly  of  the  version  itself,  simplicity, 
propriety,  and  perspicuity,  are  the  principal  qualities  at  which  I  have 
aimed.  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  equally  clear  of  the  frippery  of 
Arias  and  the  finery  of  Castalio.     If  I  have  hazarded,  on  any  occa- 
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sion,  incurring  the  censure  of  the  generality  of  readers  on  account 
of  the  diction,  I  am  certain  it  is  in  those  places  where,  from  a  desire 
of  conveying  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  exact  thought  of  the 
author,  1  have  ventured  to  change  some  exjiressions  to  which  our 
ears  have  been  long  accustomed.  But  on  this  point  I  mean  to  say 
nothing  further  in  this  place.  The  reasons  on  which  I  have  pro- 
ceeded in  such  alterations,  are  fully  explained  in  the  Preliminary 
Discourses,  which  I  consider  as  so  necessary  to  the  vindication  of 
many  things  in  the  translation,  that  I  do  not  wish  the  judicious  read- 
er, if  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  original,  to  read  the  Version, 
till  he  has  given  these  Dissertations  a  very  attentive  and  serious  pe- 
rusal. 

As  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  of  any 
part  of  it,  into  any  language  I  am  acquainted  with,  which  I  did  not 
think  might  be,  in  several  places,  altered  for  the  better;  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  version  here  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic will  by  any  class  of  readers  be  accounted  faultless.  Part  of  this 
work  has  long  lain  by  me  in  manuscript ;  for  I  may  justly  say  of  it 
what  Augustine,  if  I  remember  right,  says  of  one  of  his  treatises, 
"  Juvenis  inchoavi,  senex  edidi."  Now,  in  that  part  I  have  been 
making  corrections,  or  at  least  alterations,  every  year ;  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  it  were  to  lie  longer  by  me,  I  should  still 
be  altering  and  correcting.  As  I  am  not  an  implicit  follower  of  any 
man,  because  I  think  no  man  can  plead  an  exemption  from  either 
faults  in  practice  or  errors  in  opinion,  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  far 
from  arrogating  to  myself  a  merit  which  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  in 
others.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  me  distrust  my  own  judgment, 
and  impartially  re-examine  my  own  reasoning.  1  say  impartially, 
because  I  am  conscious  that  l  have  often,  in  this  manner,  revised 
what  I  had  advanced,  when  I  found  it  was  objected  to  by  a  person  of 
discernment;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  revisal,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced of  my  mistake.  I  will  venture  to  promise,  therefore,  that  1 
shall  give  all  due  attention  to  any  criticisms  or  remarks,  candid  or 
uncandid,  which  shall  he  made  on  any  part  of  this  Work.  Criti- 
cisms made  in  an  uncandid  marmer  may,  as  to  the  matter  of  them, 
be  well  founded,  and  on  that  account  deserve  attention:  But  if 
there  appear  neither  reason  in  the  matter  of  the  criticism,  nor  can- 
dor in  the  manner  of  producing  it,  the  most  prudent  part  in  an  au- 
thor is  to  let  it  pass  without  notice. 

If  the  language  of  the  translation  shall  be  thought  not  unsuita- 
ble, and  sufficiently  perspicuous,  I  have,  in  what  concerns  the  ex- 
pression, attained  my  principal  object.  The  rest,  I  imagine,  will  be 
intelligible  enough  to  those  who  are  conversant  in  questions  of 
Christian  antiquities  and  criticism.  Sensible  of  the  disadvantages, 
in  point  of  style,  which  my  northern  situation  lays  me  under,  1  have 
availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  better  information,  in  regard 
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to  all  those  terms  and  phrases  in  the  version  of  which  1  was  doubt- 
ful. I  feel  myself  under  particular  obligations,  on  this  account,  to 
one  gentleman,  my  valuable  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Beattie,  who, 
though  similarly  situated  with  myself,  has  with  greater  success  stu- 
died the  genius  and  idiom  of  our  language ;  and  to  whom  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  add,  that  the  acknowledged  purity  of  his  own 
diction,  is  the  least  of  his  many  qualifications  as  an  author.  But  if, 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  I  shall  be  found  in  many 
places  to  need  the  indulgence  of  the  English  reader,  it  will  not  much 
surprise  me.  One  who  often  revises  and  alters,  will  sometimes  alter 
for  the  worse  ;  and,  in  changing,  one  has  not  always  at  hand  a 
friend  to  consult  with.  The  apology  which  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Ly- 
ons in  Gaul  in  the  second  century,  makes  for  his  language,  in  a 
book  he  published  in  defence  of  religion,  appears  to  me  so  candid, 
so  modest,  so  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  apposite  to  my  own 
case,  that  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing  and  adopting  it :  "  Non  aulem 
exquires  a  nobis  qui  apud  Celtas  commoramur,  et  in  barbarum  ser- 
monem  plerumque  avocamur,  orationis  artem  quam  non  didicimus, 
neque  vim  conscriptoris  quam  non  afiectavimus,  neque  ornamentum 
verborum,  neque  suadelam  quam  nescimus :  sed  simpliciter  et  vere 
et  idiotice,  ea  quae  tibi  cum  dilectione  scripta  sunt,  cum  dilectione 
percipies ;  et  ipse  augeas  ea  penes  te,  ut  magis  idoneus  quam  nos, 
quasi  semen  et  initia  accipiens  a  nobis  ;  et  in  latitudine  sensus  tui,  in 
multum  fructificabis  ea,  quae  in  paucis  a  nobis  dicta  sunt ;  et  poten- 
terasseres  iis  qui  tecum  sunt,  ea  quae  invalide  a  nobis  relata  sunt."* 
Need  I,  in  so  late  and  so  enlightened  an  age,  subjoin  an  apolo- 
gy for  the  design  itself,  of  giving  a  new  translation  of  any  part  of 
Scripture .''  Yet  there  are  some  knowing  and  ingenious  men  who 
seem  to  be  alarmed  at  the  mention  of  translation,  as  if  such  an  at- 
tempt would  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  edifice,  and 
put  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of'being 
buried  in  its  ruins.  This  is  no  new  apprehension.  The  same 
alarm  was  taken  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  when  Jerome  was 
employed  in  preparing  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin ; 
or,  at  least,  in  making  such  alterations  and  corrections  on  the  old 
Italic,  as  the  original,  and  the  best  Latin  manuscripts,  should  appear 
to  warrant.  The  people  in  general  exclaimed  ;  and  even  the  learn- 
ed were  far  from  applauding  an  attempt  which,  in  their  judgment, 
was  so  bold  and  so  dangerous.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  abuse  thrown 
out  by  Rufiinus,  because  he  was  then  at  variance  with  Jerome  on 
another  account ;  but  even  men  who  were  considered  as  the  lights 
of  the  age,  were  not  without  their  tears.  Augustine,  in  particular, 
who  admired  the  profound  erudition  of  Jerome,  and  had  a  high  es- 
teem of  his  talents,  yet  dreaded  much  that  the  consequence  of  such 
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an  undertaking  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disapprobation  in  very 
strong  terms.  That  interpreter,  however,  persevered  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  discouragements,  the  dissuasion  of  friends,  the  invectives  of 
enemies,  and  the  unfavorable  impressions  which,  by  their  means, 
were  made  upon  their  people.  The  version  was  made  and  pub- 
lished ;  and  those  hideous  bugbears  of  fatal  consequences,  which 
had  been  so  much  descanted  on,  were  no  more  heard  of. 

Luckily,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  new  version  b} 
public  authority.  Though  Damasus,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
known  to  favor  it,  the  attempt  to  obtrude  it  upon  the  people  would 
probably  have  awaked  such  a  persecution  against  it  as  would  ha 
stifled  it  in  the  birth.  On  the  contrary,  its  success  was  left  entirely 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  efficiency  of  its  own  merit.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  prejudice  very  soon  subsided  :  many  of  those 
who  were  at  first  declared  enemies  of  the  undertaking,  were  entire- 
ly reconciled  to  it.  Augustine  himself  came  to  be  convinced,  that 
it  was  guiltless  of  those  horrors  which  his  warm  imagination  had 
foreboded.  Nay,  he  did  not  scruple  to  recur  to  it  for  aid,  in  ex- 
plaining the  Scriptures.  The  version,  thus  quietly  introduced  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  left 
to  its  fate,  to  be  used  by  those  who  liked  it,  and  neglected  by  those 
who  disliked  it,  advanced  in  reputation  every  day.  The  people 
very  soon  and  very  generally  discovered,  that,  along  with  all  the 
simplicity  they  cou\d  desire,  it  was  in  every  respect  more  intelligi- 
ble, and,- consequently,  both  more  instructive  and  more  agreeable, 
than  the  old.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  general  conviction  was 
greatly  to  multiply  the  copies,  which  proved,  in  a  very  few  centu- 
ries, the  total  extinction  of  the  Italic,  formerly  called  the  Vulgate 
version,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present  Vulgate,  or  Jerome's 
translation,  in  its  room.  To  make  this  sudden  revolution,  which  is 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  better  understood  by  the  unlearn- 
ed, it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  no  law  of 
the  church,  or  indeed  of  any  Christian  country,  that  the  old  Italic 
first,  and  the  present  Vulgate  afterwards,  were  used  in  churches  in 
the  offices  of  religion.  Such  matters  were  regulated  in  every  indi- 
vidual church  by  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  that  church,  as  ap- 
peared most  for  the  edification  of  the  people.  Now,  the  general 
and  growing  reputation  of  the  new  version  made  it  soon  supplant 
the  old.  As  it  was  not  to  any  law  of  church  or  State  that  the  Italic 
owed  its  promotion  at  first,  so  it  required  no  law  of  either,  to  make 
it  give  place  quietly  to  a  better  version.  After  this  of  Jerome  had 
come  gradually  to  obtain  everywhere  the  preference,  and  to  be  used 
in  private  families  by  individuals,  it  might  be  expected  that  so  gen-  - 
eral  an  approbation  would  gradually  usher  it  into  the  churches.  For 
iin  authoritative  sentence  of  either  Pope  or  Council  in  favor  of  any 
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translation,  was  a  thing  unheard  of  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  obtained  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
sent Vulgate.  Now,  the  Vulgate,  we  may  observe  by  the  way, 
had  been  for  ages  before,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  all  ranks,  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  prerogatives  conferred  by  that  council. 

But  though  the  introduction  of  a  new  translation  produced  none 
of  those  terrible  consequences  which  had  been  presaged  ;  though, 
on  the  contrary,  by  rendering  the  style  of  Scripture  purer,  as  well 
as  more  perspicuous,  it  came  soon  to  be  read  by  the  people  with 
greater  pleasure  and  improvement ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
clamor  and  jealousies  that  had  been  raised  on  this  subject  were  pro- 
ductive of  one  very  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  interpreter.  Though 
it  did  not  make  him  desist  from  his  undertaking,  it  made  him  pros- 
ecute it  with  a  timidity  which  has  proved  hurtful  to  the  work  itself. 
Many  things  which,  by  the  old  interpreter,  had  been  improperly 
rendered  ;  many  things  which  had  been  obscurely,  or  even  unintel- 
ligibly expressed,  Jerome,  through  dread  of  the  scandal  which  too 
many  changes  might  occasion,  has  left  as  he  found  them.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  utmost  reason  to  conclude,  that  to  this  cause 
alone  it  is  imputable,  that  the  present  Vulgate  is  not  greatly  superi- 
or to  what  we  find  it.  Jerome  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  attempt  exposed  him.  This  appears 
from  many  parts  of  his  writings ;  particularly  from  his  letter  to  Pope 
Damasus,  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Gospels  :  "  Periculosa 
presumptio,"  says  he,  "judicare  de  caeteris,  ipsum  ab  omnibus  ju- 
dicandum  :  senis  mutare  linguam,  et  canescentem  mundum  ad  ini- 
lia  retrahere  parvulorum.  Quis,  enim,  doctus  pariter  vel  indoctus; 
cum  in  manus  volumen  assumpserit,  et  a  saliva  quam  semel  imbibit, 
viderit  discrepare,  quod  lectitat ;  non  statim  erumpat  in  vocem,  me 
falsarium,  me  damans  esse  sacrilegura,  qui  audeam  aliquid  in  ve- 
teribus  libris,  addere,  mutare,  corrigere  ?" 

How  dismal  were  the  apprehensions  which  were  entertained 
immediately  after  the  Reformation,  on  account  of  the  many  trans- 
lations of  Scripture  which  came  in  quick  succession,  one  after 
another  ?  Have  men's  fears  been  justified  by  the  effect?  Quite 
the  reverse.  The  violent  concussion  of  parties  at  the  Reformation 
produced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  number  of  controversies, 
which  were  for  some  time  hotly  agitated  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  were  in  being  before  those  versions  were  made.  And  if  a 
few  have  arisen  since,  many  have  subsided,  which  once  made  a 
great  noise,  and  produced  a  great  ferment  in  the  church.  Nothing 
will  be  found  to  have  conduced  more  to  subvert  the  dominion  of 
the  metaphysical  theology  of  the  schoolmen,  with  all  its  interminable 
questions,  cobweb  distinctions,  and  wars  of  words,  than  the  critical 
study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to  which  the  modern  translations 
have  not  a  little  contributed.  Nothing  has  gone  further  to  satisfy 
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reasonable  men,  that,  in  many  of  the  profound  disputes  of  theolo- 
gians, revelation  could  not  with  justice  be  accused  of  giving  counte- 
nance to  either  side.  Yet  no  disputes  have  been  productive  of 
more  rancor  in  the  disputants,  or  been  carried  on  with  greater 
virulence,  than  those  which  are  merely  verbal. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  introduction  of  different  translations 
tends  to  unsettle  men  in  their  principles,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  authority  of  sacred  writ,  which,  say  they,  is  made  to  speak  so 
variously  in  these  productions.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  discover- 
ed that  this  is,  in  any  degree,  the  effect.  The  agreement  of  all  the 
translations,  as  to  the  meaning,  in  every  thing  of  principal  conse- 
quence, makes  their  differences,  when  properly  considered,  appear 
as  nothing.  They  are  but  like  the  inconsiderable  variations  in  ex- 
pression, v/hich  different  witnesses,  though  all  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable, employ  in  relating  the  same  fact.  They  rath«;r  confirm 
men's  faith  in  Scripture,  as  they  show,  in  the  strongest  light,  that 
all  the  various  ways  which  men  of  discordant  sentiments  have  devi- 
sed of  rendering  its  VTords,  have  made  no  material  alteration,  either 
on  the  narrative  itself,  or  on  the  divine  instructions  contained  in  it. 
People  are  at  no  loss  to  discover,  that  the  difference  among  inter- 
preters lies  chiefly  in  this,  that  one  renders  the  account  of  things 
which  that  book  e^^hibits  more  intelligible,  more  perspicuous,  or  even 
more  affecting,  than  another.  These  differences  are,  [  acknow- 
ledge, of  great  rnotHent  to  readers  ;  they  are  such  as  may  show  one 
version  to  be  greatly  superior  to  another  in  point  of  use  ;  yet  as 
they  are  all  conipaiiblc  with  justness  of  representation  in  every  thing 
essential  to  the  histoncal  and  didactic  parts  of  the  work,  they 
are  so  far  from  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  whole,  that  they  serve 
not  a  little  to  confirm  it.  A  gentleman,  who  knows  neither  Greek 
nor  Hebrew,  hut  understiinds  Latin  and  several  modern  tongues, 
told  me  once,  he  had  reatf  the  New  Testament  in  different  langua- 
ges, and  that  he  had  reaped  considerable  benefit  from  the  practice, 
in  more  ways  than  one  ;  particularly  in  this,  that  those  versions 
served  as  vouchers  for  the  hdeiiiy  of  one  another,  by  their  concur- 
rence in  every  thing  essential  in  that  book  ;  for  when  it  was  consid- 
ered, that  the  traasi^uors  were  nof  only  men  of  different  nations, 
but  of  hostile  sects,  Romu:i  Catholics,  Church  of  England  men,  Lu- 
therans, Calvinisis,  Remonstrants,  etc.  their  perfect  harmony  on  all 
material  points  is  (he  best  pledge  we  could  desire  of  their  veracity. 

Of  nearly  the  same  kind  and  conserjuence  have  been  the  fears 
which  even  judicious  men  have  entertained  about  the  publication  of 
the  various  readings  of  the  Scriptures.  These  readings  are  tre- 
mendous only  when  considered  in  a  general  view,  and  when  we  are 
told  ot  the  number  they  amount  to.  Nothing  serves  more  to  un- 
deceive us,  than  to  consider  them  in  detail,  and  fairly  examine  those 
collections.     1  will  acknowledge,  for  one,  that  I  believe  I  should 
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not  have  been  easily  persuaded,  till  I  made  the  experiment,  that 
the  authority  of  Scripture  could  be  so  little  injured  by  them.  The 
actual  collection  is,  therefore,  of  great  consequence  for  satisfying 
candid  and  reasonable  men,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  so  formi- 
dable, as  the  vague  and  general  representations  of  their  number  and 
weight  would  lead  men  to  conclude.  Now,  if  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Whitby,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  and  abilities,  was  alarmed 
at  iMill's  j)ublication,  as  dangerous  to  the  cause,  not  only  of  Pro- 
testantism but  of  Christianity  itself,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
men  of  inferior  talents,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  science  of  crit- 
icism, should  look  on  the  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Kenni- 
cot,  or  of  the  New  by  Mill  or  Wetstein,  as  at  least  a  very  hazard- 
ous experiment.  Yet,  now  that  the  experiment  has  been  made,  is 
there  any  appearance  of  those  evils  which  have  been  dreaded  from 
it?  I  am  not  sensible  that  there  is.  Jt  is  true,  that  Kennicot's 
publication  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  recent  that  we  have  scarce- 
ly yet  had  time  to  discover  its  consequences  ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  reception  given  to  the  New,  we  have  no  ground  to  fear 
them.  Mill's  work  has  been  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  Wetstein's  for  not  much  less.  Yet 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  discover,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  any  rea- 
sonable man,  or  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  people,  the  cause  of 
Christianity  has  suffered  by  these  publications.  '  know  that  the 
most  enlightened  readers  have  judged  them  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
of  service  to  the  cause  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened, 
where  there  is  no  interference  of  secular  motives  or  of  violent  mea- 
sures, will  always  prove  at  last  the  opinion  of  the  generality. 

Soon  after  Mill's  edition  appeared,  which  was  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament became  a  topic  for  declamation  to  sceptics  and  free-thinkers. 
There  needed  but  a  little  time,  in  which  men  might  canvass  those 
variations,  to  convince  every  person  who  reflected,  that  there  was 
nothing  terrible  in  the  case.  Accordingly,  he  would  now  be  deem- 
ed but  a  sorry  advocate  for  the  infidel  hypothesis,  who  should  have 
recourse  to  an  argument  which,  if  allowed  to  have  any  validity,  would 
subvert  our  belief  in  all  history  whatever,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Gospels  ;  for  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  not 
been  exposed  to  more  hazards  from  transcribers  than  other  ancient 
writings.  Now,  if  any  one  should  say.  We  can  believe  nothing  in 
ancient  history,  on  account  of  the  variations  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  different  authors,  no  man  of 
common  sense  would  think  him  fit  to  be  argued  with.  Yet  there  is 
one  reason  (without  recurring  to  a  miraculous  interposition)  to  think, 
that  we  have  more  security  of  a  faithful  transmission  of  the  Scrip- 
tures than  of  any  composition  merely  human.  The  supposed  sa- 
credness  of  the  former  serves  as  a  guard  to  them,  and  makes  at 
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least  the  greater  part  of  transcribers  afraid  to  take  those  freedoms 
with  them,  which  they  would,  without  scruple,  take  with  other  wri- 
tings. The  excessive,  nay,  even  superstitious  scrupulosity,  which 
has  given  rise  to  many  so  absurdly  literal  versions  of  Scripture,  is  a 
strong  presumption  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 

Those  who  consider  religion  as  no  other  than  a  political  engine, 
have  reason,  I  own,  to  be  alarmed.     But  those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  are  persuaded  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  founded  in  truth,  and 
consequently  divine,  are  inexcusable  in  their  fears  of  canvassing  it 
as  much  as  possible.     It  is  falsehood,  not  truth  ;  it  is  guilt,  not  inno- 
cence, which  studiously  excludes  the  light,  and  flies  examination. 
This  our  reason  teaches  ;  this  our  religion  also  teaches  :  "  For  who- 
soever doth  evil,"  saith  our  Lord,  "  hateth  the  light,  and  shunneth 
it,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  detected.     But  he  who  obeyeth  the 
truth  Cometh  to  the  light,  that  it  may  be  manifest  that  his  actions  are 
agreeable  to  God,"  .John  3:  20,  21,     Fears  of  this   kind,  in  these 
latter  ages,  (for  from  the  beginning  they  were  not),  originated  with 
the  Romanists.     The  Protestants  thought  they  saw  clearly  the  rea- 
son of  tlieir  apprehensions  on  this  subject,  and  were  not  surprised 
at  them.     The  measures  employed  by  the  party  were  all  of  a  piece, 
and  not  badly  suited  to  the  end  they  had  in  view.     Such  were  their 
index  expurgatorius,  their  inquisitions,   their  licensers   of  books, 
their  prohibitions,  and  other  methods  for   discouraging  translations 
of  the   Scriptures,  and   for  preventing  the  people's  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  them.     Of  such  measures,  the  secret  springs,  as  well 
as  the  manifest  tendency,  furnished  ample  matter  of  declamation  to 
the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  establishment. 

It  is  not  with   pleasure  that  I   add,  but  impartiality  obliges  me, 
for  it  is  too  true,  that  when  matters  in  any  place  took  such  a  turn  as 
to  throw  the  secular  power  into  the  hands  of  any  party  of  such  ad- 
versaries, those  of  that  party  too  often  betrayed  a  propensity  to  re- 
cur to  some  of  the  measures  they  had  before  so  universally  and  so 
loudly  reprobated.     We  may  however  now  with  some  confidence 
affirm,  that  it  is  rather  too  late  a  period  in  the  age   of  the  world  to 
think  of  such  odious  expedients.     By  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
by  the  many  discoveries  and   improvements  which   have  extended 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  at  present 
so  much  facilitated   and   accelerated,  in  all  civilized  countries,  that 
it  will  not  be  checked  in  its  progress,  nor  will  truth  be   overborne, 
by  those  expedients  which  were  found  fully  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose formerly.     Nay,  so  evident  is  this  become,  that  even  that  for- 
midable Power  which  so  long  made  ignorance  a  principal  engine  of 
government,  seems  compelled  at  length  to  shift  her  ground,  and  to 
appear  among  the   foremost   in   patronizing  what   must  conduce  to 
the  furtherance  of  knowledge. 

h  is  little  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  authenticity  of  the 
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Vulgate  version  was  formally  affirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
Trent.     Immediately  after  that  sentence,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  prevalent   opinion  of  zealous   Romanists,  that  that  translation 
ought  to  be  considered  as  inspired,  and  consequently  as  absolutely 
fauhless.     On  this  account,   the  champions  of  the  party  did  not 
hesitate  to  exalt   it   far  above  the  original,  which,  though  they  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  inspired,  they  affirmed  to  have  been,  since 
that  time,  miserably  corrupted,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  col- 
lators and   copyists.     In   about   a  century  after,  how  much  more 
moderate  the  opinions,  even  of  Romanists,  were  become,  appears 
sufficiently  from  what  we  are  informed  of  on  this  subject  in  Simon's 
Critical  History.     The  high  style,  so  common  with  former  theolo- 
gians and  controvertists,  was  heard  no  more.    All  moderate  and  ju- 
dicious Romanists  were   ashamed  of  it.     The  prevalent  opinion  of 
such  was  then,  what  no  reasonable   Protestant  will  dissent  from  at 
this  day,  that,  in  every  thing  essential  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  a 
Christian,  it  was  a  good  version,  and  might  be  safely  used.  "  Opin- 
ionum  commenta  delet  dies."     Let  not  the  hand  of  power  inter- 
fere ;  let  there  be  neither  bribes  nor  terrors  to  bias  the  mind  on 
either  side  ;  and  men  of  the  most  opposite  factions  will  soon  become 
reasonable,  and  learn  to  understand   one  another.     Free  and  fair 
discussion  will  ever  be  found  the   firmest  friend  to  truth.     At  the 
time  I   speak  of,  the  most  moderate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
were  however  convinced,  that,  in  deference  to  the  council's  declar- 
ation, every  true  son  of  the  church,  who,  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
purposed  to  translate   the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  ought 
to  translate  from  the  Vulgate  version  only.     What  then  would  those 
people  have  thought  of  a  new  translation  into  Latin,  by  one  of  their 
own  priests,  from  the  original  Hebrew   and  Greek  ?     They  had 
some  specious  grounds,  I   acknowledge,  for  considering  it  as  pre- 
sumptuous, at  least  in  the  appearance  which  it  has  of  setting  up  the 
opinion  of  an   individual   in  opposition  to  the  declared  judgment  of 
the  church  :  Yet,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Critical  History,  another  priest  of  the  oratory  under- 
took, and,  with  the  Pope's  approbation,  executed  a  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  into  Latin,  in  which  he  cor- 
rects the  errors  of  the  Vulgate  with  as  much  freedom  as  any  can- 
did Protestant  could  have  done.     Is  there  not  reason  then  to  say, 
that  Rome  seems  to  have  changed  her  measures  ?     How  great  was 
the  encouragement  which  was  given  lately  by  the  most  eminent  per- 
sonages in  that  church  to  the  labors  of  an  English  Protestant,  who 
undertook  to  give  the  public  a  more  correct  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  the  various  readings,  than  the  Christian  world  had 
enjoyed  before  ? 

But  if  Rome,  from  whatever  motive  it  may  arise,  shall  now  at 
length  judge  it  proper  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
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ledge,  and  assist  in  furnishing  the  world  with  light  and  information, 
is  it  incumbent  on  Protestants,  in  opposition  to  all  their  former  max- 
ims, to  do  their  utmost  to  withhold  the  light,  and  involve  matters  as 
much  as  possible  in  darkness?  Might  it  not,  in  that  case,  be  justly 
concluded,  that  tliey  were  actuated,  not  by  the  love  of  truth,  but 
by  the  spirit  of  faction ;  and  that  they  had  become  at  last  enemies 
to  the  light,  hnding,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  the  light  was  no 
friend  to  their  cause  ?  As  no  judicious  Protestant  can  seriously 
think  that  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  this,  let  not  any  one  act  as 
if  he  suspected  it.  If  there  were  ground  for  suspicion,  this  itself 
would  be  an  additional  reason  for  inquiry,  unless  we  are  absurd 
enough  to  be  more  attached  to  a  sect  than  to  truth,  and  to  have  more 
of  that  bigotry  and  implicit  faith  which  are  of  the  essence  of  super- 
stition, than  we  have  of  genuine  religion,  which  is  ever  found  a  rea- 
sonable service,  and  as  completely  amiable   as  the  other  is  hateful. 

Yet,  is  there  not,  even  in  some  who  are  the  friends  of  truth  and 
the  friends  of  freedom,  who  in  religion  as  in  other  matters  would 
give  scope  to  inquiry  and  communication,  a  sort  of  jealousy  on  the 
article  of  translation,  which  makes  them  less  equitable,  less  candid 
judges,  in  regard  to  it,  than  in  regard  to  any  other  matter  that  comes 
under  their  discussion  ?  They  are  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the 
common  version  ;  and  though  they  are  far  from  ascribing  any  super- 
natural power  to  the  translators,  they  are  afraid  of  the  detection  of 
any  error  which  might  make  that  vereion  sink  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  "  This,"  say  they,  "  could  not  be  productive  of  a  good 
effect,  either  on  the  faith  of  the  nation  or  on  their  practice  ;  for,  as 
the  people  cannot  be  supposed  nice  in  distinguisliing,  their  Bible 
and  their  religion  are  to  them  the  same  thing.  By  discreditins;  the 
one,  you  injure  the  other  ;  and  by  introducing  questions  about  the 
proper  rendering  of  a  particular' passage,  you  weaken  the  effect  of 
the  whole."  As  there  is  some  plausibility  in  this  metliod  of  argu- 
ing, I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  more  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

In  every  question  relating  to  fact,  where  experience  may  be  had, 
our  safest  recourse  is  to  experience.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  many  Latin  translations  of  the  Bible,  of  very 
different  characters,  have  been  published.  Can  we  justly  say,  that 
by  means  of  these  the  authority  of  Scripture,  among  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  original,  but  are  readers  of  those  versions,  has 
been  weakened,  and  scepticism  has  been  promoted  ?  I  do  not 
think  that,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  this  can  be  asserted.  If 
people  will  but  reflect,  they  will  soon  be  sensible,  that  it  is  not 
among  the  readers  of  Scripture,  either  in  the  original  or  in  transla- 
tions, that  those  evils  chieHy  abound.  But  there  are  many  other 
species  of  reading,  and  many  other  causes  to  be  traced,  by  which 
the  effects  above-mentioned  may  be  amply  accounted  for.  To  me 
It  IS  evident,  that  of  all  sorts  of  reading  and  study,  that  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  is  the  most  innocent  of  those  evil  consequences.  So  the  sa- 
cred writers  themselves  have  thought,  by  whom  this  reading  is  of- 
ten and  warmly  recommended  ;  and  not  only  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  searching  into  them,  and  meditating  on  them.  Now, 
those  who  seriously  comply  with  these  injunctions,  will  never  reject 
any  aid  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  dis.'^over  what  lies  deeper 
than  the  surface  :  so  also  have  thought  those  pious  men  celebrated 
in  Scripture,  as  having  drawn  much  profit  and  delight  from  this  ex- 
ercise. I  would  not  say  so  much  for  the  reading  of  theological  con- 
troversy, yet  I  would  not  that  men,  who  liked  this  species  of  reading, 
were  restrained  from  using  it.  The  accidental  bad  consequences 
which  may  accrue  to  individuals  from  any  literary  pursuit,  are  of 
no  consideration,  compared  with  the  general  advantage  resulting 
from  the  liberty  of  search,  and  free  communication  of  knowledge. 
No  person  would  think  it  better  for  the  world  that  all  men  were 
enslaved,  because  some  men  make  a  very  bad  use  of  their  freedom. 

On  the  first  publication  of  Erasmus' translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  Latin,  much  offence  was  taken  by  many,  and  dismal 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  the  hurt  it  would  do  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  Christianity.  Even  men  who  were  esteemed  both 
moderate  and  judicious,  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  at  least  a  haz- 
ardous experiment.  The  experiment,  however,  has  been  tried,  not 
only  by  him,  but  by  several  others  since  his  time.  Yet  there  is  not 
one,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  has  pretended  to  deduce  from  that, 
or  any  other  translation,  the  irreligion  and  incredulity  of  the  times. 

To  come  to  our  own  case  :  Have  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  in  this  ishmd,  I  may  almost  say  since  the  days  of  WicklifF,  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  English,  ever  been  found  to  lessen 
their  authority  ?  I  have  not  heard  this  affirmed  by  any  body.  Yet 
every  new  version  aliered,  and  pretended  to  correct,  many  things 
in  those  which  had  preceded.  But  whatever  may  be  the.  private 
judgment  of  individuals  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
different  translations,  we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  evidence, 
that  their  number  did,  in  the  smallest  degree,  derogate  from  the 
veneration  for  holy  writ  generally  entertained  by  the  people. 
Against  the  common  translation  in  use  at  present,  which  was  made 
and  authorized  in  the  beginning  of  the  reTgn  of  James  I,  there 
were  precisely  the  same  exceptions  taken,  founded  in  the  like  ap- 
prehensions of  pernicious  consequences.  Whoever  will  consult  the 
preface  of  that  translation,  and  read  the  paragraph  wdiich  is  titled 
on  the  margin,  "  The  speeches  and  reasons  both  of  our  brethren 
and  of  our  adversaries  against  this  Work,"  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  they  coincide  with  what  has  been  thrown  out  of  late, 
against  any  new  attempt  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
from  the  days  of  Jerome  to  the  present,  the  same  terrible  forebod- 
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ings  have  always  accompanied  the  undertaking,  and  vanished  on  the 
execution,  insomuch  that  the  fatal  effects  predicted  have  never  af- 
terwards been  heard  of. 

Now,  to  tai^e  the  matter  in  another  view,  the  cause  assigned  is 
nowise  adequate  to  the  effect.  If  the  different  ways  of  rendering 
one  passage  may  make  the  unlearned  doubtful  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  that  passage,  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  different  inter- 
preters, as  far  as  regards  the  sense,  in  many  more  passages,  nay, 
I  may  justly  say,  in  every  thing  that  can  be  considered  as  essential 
in  the  history  and  doctrine,  serves  as  the  strongest  confirmation  of 
these  in  particular.  The  different  translators  are  like  so  many  dif- 
ferent touchstones.  Those  truths  which  can  stand  such  numerous 
trials,  are  rendered  quite  indubitable.  I  know  not  any,  even  of  the 
common  people,  that  are  possessed  of  an  ordinary  measure  of  un- 
derstanding, who  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  in  the  meaning  and  not 
in  the  sound  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  lies ;  or,  as  the  English 
translators  have  well  expressed  it,  "  Is  the  kingdom  of  God  become 
words  or  syllables  ?  Why  should  we  be  in  bondage  to  them,  if  we 
may  be  free  ?"  When  people  find  those  translations,  though  dif- 
fering in  words,  yet  in  every  thing  material  agreeing  in  sense,  they 
prove  to  them,  as  was  hinted  before,  like  so  many  different  witnes- 
ses, each,  in  his  own  style  and  in  his  own  manner,  attesting  the 
same  things,  the  great  truths  of  our  religion.  They  are  witnesses 
who  perfectly  agree  in  the  import  of  their  testimony  :  their  differ- 
ences in  expression,  far  from  derogating,  in  the  judgment  of  any 
sensible  reader,  from  their  veracity,  serve  to  establish  it,  and,  con- 
sequently,- prove  confirmations  of  the  facts  attested.  Various  trans- 
lations are,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  much  better  calculated  for 
confirming  than  for  weakening  the  faith  of  the  unlearned. 

Has  the  margin  in  the  English  Bible,  which  in  a  very  great 
number  of  passages  gives  every  reader  his  choice  of  different  trans- 
lations, ever  been  found  to  endanger  the  faith  of  the  people  ?  or 
has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  have  the  same  tendency  with  the  ar- 
guments of  the  deists  ?  Yet  what  should  more  readily,  upon  the 
principles  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  arguing,  have  pro- 
duced this  effect,  than  the  confession  (for  their  margin  manifestly 
implies  no  less)  of  those  learned  men  who  were  employed  in  the 
work,  of  the  numerous  doubts  which  they  had  to  encounter  in  the 
execution.  They  have  honestly  told  their  doubts,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  were  never  suspected  of  having  done  any  hurt  to  the  cause 
by  this  ingenuous  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sorry  to  ob- 
serve men  of  knowledge,  discernment,  and  probity,  appearing  in 
support  of  measures  which  seem  to  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  a  sort  of  disingenuous  policy  must  be  used  with  the  people  for 
the  defence  of  the  truth.     However  necessary  dissimulation  and 
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pious  frauds,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  for  the  support  of  false,  1 
have  never  seen  theui  of  any  service  to  true  religion.  If  not 
treacherous,  they  are  dangerous  allies  at  the  best. 

That  one  version  expresses  the  sentiment  more  intelligibly,  more 
perspicuously,  or  more  emphatically,  than  another,  will  indeed  oc- 
casion its  being  read  with  more  pleasure,  and  even  more  profit ; 
but  it  will  never  on  that  account  be  considered  by  any  as  giving  a 
contradictory  testimony.  Yet  it  is  such  opposition  of  evidence  that 
is  the  only  circumstance  which  can  affect  the  veracity  of  holy  writ, 
and  consequently  the  credit  given  to  it  by  the  people.  And  surely, 
whatever  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  emol- 
ument of  the  reader,  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
or  disrespectful  to  the  word  of  God,  which  does  not  consist  in  the 
words  of  any  translation,  but  in  the  dictates  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

The  words  of  a  translation  that  has  long  been  in  common  use 
have  an  advantage,  of  which  they  cannot  be  of  a  sudden  divested. 
The  advantage  results  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  it  has  been 
long  in  general  use,  and  men  are  familiarized  to  its  expressions. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  it  may  have  considerable  faults ;  it  may, 
in  several  places,  be  obscure  ;  and,  though  it  should  very  rarely 
convey  a  false  sense,  it  may  be  often  ambiguous.  In  this  case  a 
new  version  will  be  of  great  utility,  if  it  were  but  for  rendering  the 
old  more  intelligible.  For  my  part,  I  shall  think  my  labor  more 
than  sufficiently  recompensed,  if,  by  the  pious  and  the  impartial,  I 
shall  be  judged  to  express  no  extravagant  opinion,  and  to  form  no 
presumptuous  hope,  when  I  say,  in  the  words  which  Erasmus  (in 
Apolog.)  employed  on  a  similar  occasion  :  "Ilia  [Vulgata  editio] 
legatur  in  scholis,  canatur  in  templis,  citetur  in  concionibus,  nullus 
obstat.  Illud  ausim  polliceri,  quisquis  banc  nostram  domi  legerit, 
suam  rectius  intellecturus.'^ 

Some,  perhaps,  are  ready  to  interpose,  "  If  translations  were  to 
be  used  only  as  private  helps  for  understanding  the  Scriptures,  as 
commentaries  and  paraphrases  are  used,  they  would  not  be  object- 
ed to  ;  but  what  has  alarmed  the  minds  of  men  is,  that  of  late  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  persuade  the  public  of  the  need  there 
is  for  a  new  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  higher  powers,  for  the  use  of  churches."  As  to  any 
project  of  this  kind,  I  can  say  very  little,  as  I  know  not,  in  partic- 
ular, what  is  projected  ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  acknowledge,  that, 
in  the  general  view,  it  appears  to  me  a  very  delicate  point.  To 
establish  a  version  of  Scripture  by  human  authority,  to  be  used  by 
the  people  (without  any  regard  had  to  their  sentiments)  in  the  pub- 
lic service  of  God,  to  the  express  exclusion  of  every  other  version, 
is  a  measure  about  the  propriety  of  which,  at  any  time,  I  am  far 
from  being  satisfied.  The  public  use  of  particular  translations  of 
the  Bible  in  the  churches,  oriental  and  occidental,  for  many  centu- 
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ries,  took  its  rise  solely  from  the  general  use  in  private  ;  and  to  this 
private  use,  no  doubt,  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  pastors,  such  es- 
pecially as  were  eminent  for  piety  and  learning,  greatly  contributed. 
But  then,  the  effect  was  produced  gradually  and  tacitly  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  appeared  the  result  of  the  people's  free  choice, 
though  not  formally  declared,  well  enough  understood.  It  was  in 
this  way,  certainly,  that  the  old  Italic  first  came  into  use  in  the 
Latin  church  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way,  from  the  growing  predilection 
of  the  people,  that  the  present  Vulgate  came  at  length  to  supplant 
it.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  success  of  Jerome's  version,  that  no 
sanguine  patron  stood  forth  to  push  it  into  notice,  and  that  no  law 
was  made  commanding  its  reception,  and  prohibiting  the  public  use 
of  the  Italic.  Though  men's  opinions  and  attachments,  even  in 
matters  which  do  not  affect  them  so  deeply  as  religion,  cannot,  at 
the  command  of  a  superior,  be  changed  in  a  moment,  the  same  ef- 
fect will  often,  by  proper  means,  be  produced  in  a  gentle  and  gradual 
manner.  When  the  Italic  was  first  introduced,  there  was  probably 
no  other  Latin  translation  of  any  account.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  of  that  desire  of  religious  instruction  which  universally  animated 
the  primitive  Christians,  they  would  receive  it  with  joy.  To  read 
it  to  them  would  be  highly  to  gratify  them  ;  for  we  ought  to  reflect, 
that  books  were  then  matters  of  very  difficult  acquirement  compar- 
ed to  what  they  are  now.  But  when  the  introduction  of  one  book 
was  the  dispossession  of  another,  to  which  they  had  been  long  ac- 
customed, and  were  from  habit  warmly  attached,  the  case  was  very 
different.  Yet  even  this  effect,  which  it  is  probable  would  not  have 
been  produced  by  stronger  measures,  was  silently,  and  as  it  were 
imperceptibly,  brought  about  by  time.  If  in  some  places  tumults 
were  occasioned  by  the  change,  this,  I  suspect,  when  impartially 
examined,  will  be  found  imputable  more  to  the  rashness  and  impru- 
dence of  the  pastors,  than  to  any  want  of  docility  in  the  people. 
Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  the  opportunity  was  very  favor- 
able for  procuring,  among  those  who  favored  the  measures  of  the 
Reformers,  a  welcome  reception  to  any  version  of  the  Bible  into 
the  vulgar  tongue,  which  had  the  approbation  of  the  heads  of  the 
party,  if  gratified  in  the  thing  chiefly  wanted,  they  would  not  be 
critical  as  to  the  mode  of  introduction ;  and  if,  from  the  changes  in 
their  rulers,  there  had  been  some  changes  in  relation  to  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  read  in  the  congregation,  what  was  established  in  some 
places  was  of  so  short  continuance  that  the  mind  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  preoccupied  by  it. 

But  the  case,  at  present,  is  widely  different.  Learning  is  in 
more  hands.  Critics  are  multiplied.  The  press  is  open ;  and  ev- 
ery cavil,  as  well  as  every  argument,  is  quickly  circulated.  Be- 
sides, the  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  translation  to  which  we  have 
been   so  long  habituated,  is,  at  this  day,  very  strong.     Add  to  all 
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this,  that  the  religious  as  well  as  the  civil  rights  of  mankind  were 
never  better  understood;  the  genuine  principles  of  toleration  had 
never  greater  influence.  How,  then,  should  we  be  affected  upon 
hearing,  that  we  are  commanded,  under  pains  and  penalties,  by  our 
superiors,  to  read,  and  cause  to  be  read  in  our  churches,  such  a 
particular  translation  of  the  Bible  only,  and  never  more  to  admit  in- 
to the  sacred  service  that  version  to  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
all  our  lives  accustomed,  and  for  which  we  have  contracted  a  high 
veneration  ?  For  my  part,  I  will  not  dissemble  the  matter.  I 
should  think  such  a  measure  exceedingly  incongruous  to  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  which  the  legislators  perhaps  intended  to  serve  by 
it ;  and  no  less  unseasonable,  in  respect  of  the  age  and  country 
wherein  we  live.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Tertullian,  that  religion 
and  coercion  of  any  kind  are  utterly  incompatible  :  "  Human!  juris 
et  naturalis  potestatis  est,  unicuique  quod  putaverit,  colere."  Again  ; 
"  Nee  religionis  est  cogere  religionem,  quae  sponte  suscipi  debeat, 
non  vi."  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  Lactantius,  who 
deems  it  essential  to  the  value  of  every  thing  in  religious  service,  in 
respect  both  of  the  object  and  of  the  mode,  that  it  be  voluntary  : 
"  Nihil  est  tam  voluntarium  quam  religio,  in  qua  si  animus  sacrifi- 
cantis  aversus  est,  jam  sublata,  jam  nulla  est."  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  whether  the  power  that 
would  compel  us  be  called  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

But  is  there  nothing,  then,  which  can  with  propriety  be  attempt- 
ed by  the  higher  powers,  spiritual  or  temporal,  for  promoting  the 
success  of  an  accurate  translation  of  the  Bible  ?  The  utmost  which, 
in  my  judgment,  can  be  done,  if  such  a  version  should  in  any  future 
period  be  offered  to  the  public,  is  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
those  powers  have  heretofore  raised  to  prevent  its  introduction,  and 
to  permit,  not  command,  the  use  of  it,  wherever  it  shall  be  found 
agreeable  to  the  people,  and  judged  by  the  pastors  to  be  edifying. 
In  the  reign  of  Christian  charity  which  subsisted  in  times  truly  prim- 
itive and  apostolical,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  limits  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  should  be  so  accurately  ascertained,  as  after- 
wards, when  love  began  to  give  place  to  ambition  and  secular  pros- 
pects. Esteem  and  love  are  unsuspicious.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  opinion  of  no  persons  would  go  so  far  with  the  congre- 
gation as  that  of  their  pastors  ;  nor  would  the  pastors  know  any 
motive  so  powerful  as  that  of  contributing  to  the  edification  of  the 
people.  "  But,"  it  will  be  objected,  "  to  leave  things  in  this  man- 
ner, would  appear  like  giving  a  sanction  to  different  translations  at 
the  same  time."  If  it  should,  I  can  perceive  no  absurdity  in  such 
a  sanction  ;  no  evil  consequence  that  would  follow  from  it.  In  fact, 
would  it  be  any  more,  with  respect  to  the  whole  Bible,  than  that 
which  has  long  obtained  in  England  with  regard  to  one  considera- 
ble book,  the  Psalms,  of  which  two  very  different  versions,  one  in 
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llie  I>il)le  tlie  other  in  the  Common  Prayer,  have  equally  the  sanc- 
tion oriiic  higher  powers?  Are  the  people  ignorant  ol  this  ditfcr- 
ence?  Tiiose  who  know  any  thing  of  the  religion  of  the  country, 
who  read  their  Bihle  at  home,  and  attend  the  service  of  the  church, 
know  it  perfectly .  Yet  1  have  not  heard  that  any  private  Chris- 
tian was  scandalized  at  it ;  much  less,  that  anyone  pretended  to 
deduce  from  this  cause  the  libertinism  and  infidelity  of  the  times. 
Yet  in  no  part  of  Scripture  wonkl  the  ])eople  have  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  remarking  the  variations  as  in  that  book,  which  they  hear 
in  church  not  seldomer  than  twelve  times  a  year.  So  much  cannot 
be  said  oi"  any  other  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  New-  Testament 
being  read  over  only  thrice  a  year,  and  the  Old  Testament  but  once. 
If  the  people  were  so  easily  alarmed  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  how 
has  it  happened,  that  the  striking  dillerence  between  the  two  au- 
thorized tr;uishitions  above-mentioned  have  not,  long  ere  now,  raised 
a  clamor,  either  against  the  common  translation  or  against  the 
Common  Piayer  ? 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  on  this 
head,  if  the  subject  had  not  been  started  of  late,  and  warmly  agita- 
ted (I  believe  with  the  best  intentions  on  both  sides)  by  some  learn- 
ed arid  worthy  men.  As  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  do  not  en- 
tirely coincide  with  those  of  either  party,  1  thought  it  incumbent  to 
add  the  explanation  now  given.  The  publishing  of  a  new  transla- 
tion is  not  to  be  considered  as  implying  a  condemnation  of  any  that 
preceded.  This  was  objected  to  those  employed  by  James  I,  in 
preparing  the  traiislation  used  at  present ;  and  the  reply  which  those 
translators  made  to  their  opponents  in  this  business,  as  it  had  served 
Jerome  before  them,  and  served  them,  will  equally  serve  me,  or 
any  translator  who  shall  afterwards  bestow  his  time  and  labor  in  the 
same  way.  "  We  answer  them,"  say  they,  "  with  St.  Hierom,  '  Do 
we  condemn  the  ancient  ?  In  no  case  ;  but,  alter  the  endeavors  of 
them  that  were  before  us,  we  take  the  best  pains  we  can  in  the 
house  of  God.'  As  if  he  said,  Being  provoked  by  the  example  of 
the  learned  that  lived  before  my  time,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
assay  whether  my  talent,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  may  be 
profitable  in  any  measure  to  God's  church,  lest  1  should  seem  to 
liave  labored  in  them  in  vain,  and  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  glory 
in  men  (although  ancient)  above  that  wdiich  was  in  them."  So  said 
those  worthy  men,  who,  as  they  did  not  think  themselves  preclu- 
ded from  making  improvements  on  the  valuable  labors  of  their  pre- 
decessors, show  sufiiciently,  that  they  did  not  consider  their  own 
labors  as  superseding  all  attempts  at  still  I'urther  improvements  by 
those  who  should  come  after  them. 

The  due  consideration  of  the  progressive  state  of  all  human 
knowledge  and  art,  will  ever  be  unfriendly  to  the  adoption  of  any 
meastuT  which  seems  to  fix  a  barrier  against  improvement,  and  to 
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say  to  science,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further."  And 
if,  in  matters  merely  of  science,  such  measures  would  prove  hurtful, 
how  much  more  in  any  thing  wherein  religion  is  concerned  ?  My 
opinion,  therefore,  on  this  question,  I  freely  acknowledge,  favors  the 
removal  of  all  legal  restraints  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  barely 
the  change  of  the  object.  Indeed,  this  will  be  found  the  natural 
result  of  the  argument,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  conducted.  There 
is  not  a  topic  which  the  present  adversaries  of  an  improved  transla- 
tion in  English  employ  now,  which  was  rwt,  with  the  same  plausi- 
bility, employed  against  Jerome's  Latin  translation  called  the  Vul- 
gate, at  present  in  universal  use  in  the  Latin  church,  and  which  was 
not  also  employed  against  the  English  translation  of  James  I;  that 
very  version  for  which  our  adversaries  on  this  article  now  so  stren- 
uously contend.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  any  plea  which 
Jerome  urged  in  support  of  his  attempt,  or  which  the  English  trans- 
lators urged  in  support  of  theirs,  that  will  not  equally  serve  the 
purpose  of  any  present  or  future  well-meant  attempt  of  the  like 
kind,  and,  consequently,  that  does  not  strike  against  every  measure 
which  might  effectually  preclude  any  such  attempt  in  time  to  come. 

There  are  only  two  differences,  in  point  of  circumstances,  be- 
tween us  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  which  impartiality  obliges  me  to  mention,  and  which, 
(as  they  render  more  delicacy  requisite  in  these  days  than  was  ne- 
cessary in  those),  if  attended  to,  may  prevent  men  from  concluding 
too  hastily,  that  those  measures  cannot  fail  of  success  now  which 
have  succeeded  formerly.  Though  some  versions  had  been  pub- 
licly authorized  before  that  of  James  I,  none  of  them  had  been  of 
near  so  long  standing  as  that  which  is  in  use  at  present ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  people's  attachment  to  any  one  of  them  was  not  so 
much  strengthened  by  habit,  as  the  present  attachment  to  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  may  be  supposed  to  be.  An  alteration,  therefore,  in  re- 
spect of  the  public  use,  might  be  a  much  more  difficult  attempt  now 
than  it  was  then.  The  other  difference  arises  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  much  higher  at  present  in  the  nation 
than  it  was  at  that  period  ;  the  rights  of  conscience  are  better  un- 
derstood, and  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  tyranny,  of  employing  coer- 
cion in  matters  of  religion,  are  almost  universally  acknowledged. 

All  these  considerations,  whilst  they  give  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment to  the  study  of  biblical  criticism,  show  sufficiently,  in  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  affects  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  danger  of  all 
measures  that  can  be  justly  accounted  compulsory.  For  my  own 
part,  it  is  enough  for  me  that  common  sense  assures  me,  that,  if  God 
condescends  to  speak  to  us  mortals,  it  is  our  duty  to  attend  to  what 
he  says  ;  and  if,  in  any  writing,  he  has  revealed  his  will  to  us,  it  is 
our  duty  carefully  to  read  that  writing,  and  do  our  utmost  rightly  to 
understand  it.     The  language  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  quick- 
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ly  see,  concurs  with  that  of  reason  in  enjoining  this  practice ;  nay, 
it  excites  us  still  more  strongly,  by  the  example  it  sets  before  us  of 
those  who  have  found  much  comfort  and  improvement  in  it.  Can 
1  require  stronger  motives  to  induce  me  to  make  God's  word  the 
subject  of  my  study  and  meditation,  day  and  night  ?  And  if  I  have 
reason  to  think  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  have  been  in 
some  measure  successful  in  this  application  of  my  time,  does  not 
our  common  Christianity,  one  of  the  great  commandments  of  which 
is,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  oblige  me,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  to  communicate  any  lights  I  may  have  received 
from  this  exercise  ?  When  they  are  communicated,  I  have  dis- 
charged a  Christian  duty.  The  reception  will  be  such  as  it  pleases 
Providence  to  give  them. 

Though  in  these  volumes  I  have  not  affirmed  any  thing,  as  my 
opinion, Which  did  not  at  the  time,  and  does  not  still,  appear  to  me 
probable ;  and  though  many  things  in  them  appear  certain,  I  desire 
nothing  to  be  admitted  by  the  reader  upon  my  affirmation  ;  my 
wish  is,  that  every  thing  may  be  candidly  and  deliberately  examin- 
ed ;  that  my  reasons,  which  I  commonly  give  where  the  subject  re- 
quires it,  may  be  impartially  weighed,  and  the  opinion  adopted  or 
rejected,  as  the  reader,  on  due  reflection,  shall  find  cause.  If  to 
make  proselytes  by  the  sword  is  tyranny  in  rulers,  to  resign  our 
understanding  to  any  man,  and  receive  implicitly  what  we  ought  to 
be  rationally  convinced  of,  would  be,  on  our  part,  the  lowest  ser- 
vility. Now,  tyranny  and  servility,  how  much  soever  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  worldly  domination,  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
heavenly  character  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  only  means  the  gos- 
pel itself  permits  us  to  employ,  for  promoting  this  spiritual  power, 
is  persuasion,  which  operates  upon  the  understanding,  and,  by  it, 
upon  the  will  and  the  affections ;  the  great  engine  of  secular  do- 
minion \s  force,  which,  without  regarding  the  understanding,  will,  or 
affections,  lays  hold  of  the  body.  The  language  of  our  Lord  to  his 
hearers  was,  "  If  any  man  will  come  under  my  guidance  ;"  Ei  tig 
OEAEI oniob)  fAov  iX&67v.  Nothing  is  obtruded  or  forced  upon  the 
unwilling.  Now,  as  the  great  source  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews 
was  a  notion  of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  we  may  just- 
ly say,  that  the  great  source  of  the  corruption  of  Christians,  and  of 
their  general  defection,  foretold  by  the  inspired  writers,  has  been 
an  attempt  to  render  it  in  effect  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  to  sup- 
port and  extend  it  by  earthly  means.  This  is  that  spirit  of  anti- 
christ, which  was  so  early  at  work  as  to  be  discoverable  even  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  here,  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  Scrip- 
ture and  sound  criticism.  I  am  not  very  confident  of  my  own  rea- 
sonings; I  am  sensible  that  on  many  points,  I  have  changed  my 
opinion,  and  found  reason  to  correct  what  I  had  judged  formerly  to 
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be  right.  The  consciousness  of  former  mistakes  proves  a  guard  to 
preserve  me  from  such  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  my  present 
judgment,  as  would  preclude  my  giving  a  patient  hearing  to  what- 
ever may  be  urged,  from  reason  or  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  it. 
Tkuth  has  been,  in  all  my  inquiries,  and  still  is,  my  great  aim.  To 
her  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  personal  consideration  ;  but  am 
determined  not,  knowingly,  to  sacrifice  her  to  any  thing.  To  Lu- 
cian's  advice  to  the  historiographer,  Movrj  {^vrtov  rrj  dXtj&iia,  which 
I  have  inscribed  in  the  title,  it  is  my  intention  sacredly  to  adhere. 
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DISSERTATION  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  IDIOM  OF  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT, ON  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  STYLE,  AND  ON  THE  INSPIRA- 
TION   OF    THE    SACRED    WRITERS. 


PART  I. 

THE    LANGUAGE    AND    IDIOM. 

If  the  words  and  phrases  employed  by  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists, in  delivering  the  revelation  committed  to  them  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  received  usage  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  spoke,  their  discourses,  being  unintelligible,  could 
have  conveyed  no  information,  and  consequently  would  have  been 
no  revelation  to  the  hearers.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  pub- 
lishing the  gospel,  first  addressed  themselves  to  their  countrymen 
the  Jews  ;  a  people  who  had,  many  ages  before,  at  different  peri- 
ods, been  favored  with  other  revelations.  To  those  ancient  Jew- 
ish revelations,  now  collected  into  one  volume,  Christians  give  the 
name  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thereby  distinguish  them  from 
those  apostolical  and  evangelical  writings  which,  being  also  collect- 
ed into  one  volume,  are  called  the  New  Testament.  In  the  latter 
dispensation,  the  divine  authority  of  the  former  is  presupposed  and 
founded  on.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  that  introduc- 
tory revelation  is  always  presumed  in  the  readers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  claims  to  be  the  consummation  of  an  economy  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  man  ;  of  which  economy  the  Old  Testa- 
ment acquaints  us  with  the  occasion,  origin,  and  early  progress. 
Both  are  therefore  intimately  connected.  Accordingly,  though  the 
two  Testaments  are  written  in  different  languages,  the  same  idiom 
prevails  in  both  ;  and  in  the  historical  part  at  least,  nearly  the  same 
character  of  style. 

2.  As  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of  a  much  earlier 
date,  and  contain  an  account  of  the  rise  and  first  establishment,  to- 
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gether  with  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  nation  to  whoni  the  gos- 
pel was  first  promulged,  and  of  whom  were  all  its  first  missionaries 
and  teachers,  it  is  thence  unquestionably  that  we  must  learn,  both 
what  the  principal  facts,  customs,  doctrines,  and  precepts  are,  that 
are  alluded  to  in  the  apostolical  writings,  and  what  is  the  proper 
signification  and  extent  of  the  expressions  used.  Though  the  New 
Testament  is  written  in  Greek,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  clas- 
sics (that  is,  with  the  writings  of  profane  authors  in  that  tongue  in 
prose  and  verse)  will  not  be  found  so  conducive  to  this  end,  as  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures.  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  classical  knowledge  is,  even  for  this  purpose,  of  real 
utility  ;  I  say  only,  that  it  is  not  of  so  great  utility  as  the  other.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jews  were  distinguished,  by  all  Pagan  anti- 
quity, as  a  nation  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  peculiar  manners  ; 
as  absolutely  incapable  of  coalescing  with  other  people — being  ac- 
tuated, especially  in  matters  wherein  religion  or  politics  were  thought 
to  be  concerned,  by  the  most  unrelenting  aversion  to  every  thing 
foreign,  and  the  most  violent  attachment  to  every  thing  national. 
We  cannot  have  a  clearer  evidence  of  the  justness  of  this  character, 
than  their  remaining  to  this  day  a  distinct  people,  who,  though  they 
have  been  for  many  ages  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
have  never  yet  been  blended  in  any  country  with  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  lived.  They  are,  besides,  the  only  wander- 
ing nation  that  ever  existed  of  which  this  can  be  affirmed. 

3.  Before  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  returned  from  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  their  language,  as  was 
inevitable,"  had  been  adulterated,  or  rather  changed,  by  their  so- 
journing so  long  among  strangers.  They  called  it  Hebrew,  availing 
tliemselves  of  an  ambiguous  name.*  It  is  accordingly  called  He- 
brew in  the  New  Testament.  This,  though  but  a  small  circum- 
stance, is  characteristical  of  the  people,  who  could  not  brook  the 
avowal  of  changing  their  language,  and  adopting  that  of  strangers, 
even  when  they  could  not  avoid  being  conscious  of  the  thing.  The 
dialect  which  they  then  spoke  might  have  been  more  properly  styled 
Chaldee,  or  even  Syriac,  than  Hebrew.  But  to  give  it  either  of 
these  appellations,  had  appeared  to  them  as  admitting  what  would 
always  remind  both  themselves  and  others  of  their  servitude.  Af- 
ter the  Macedonian  conquests,  and  the  division  which  the  Grecian 
empire  underwent  among  the  commanders  on  the  death  of  their 
chief,  Greek  soon  became  the  language  of  the  people  of  rank  through 
all  the  extensive  dominions  which  had  been  subdued  by  Alexander. 
The  persecutions  with  which  the  Jews  were  harassed  under  Anti- 

*  Hebrew  was  ambiguous,  as  it  might  denote  either  the  language  spoken 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  (that  is  Euphrates,  which  is  commonly 
meant  when  no  river  is  named),  or  the  language  of  the  people  called  He- 
brewK. — .Preface  to  Matthew's  Gospel,  sect.  14 — 18. 
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ochus  Epiphanes,  concurring  with  several  other  causes,  occasioned 
the  dispersion  of  a  great  part  of  their  nation  throughout  the  provin- 
ces of  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Phenicia,  Persia,  Arabia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt ;  which  dispersion  was  in  process  of  time  extended  to  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy.  The  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  was, 
in  a  few  ages,  to  all  those  who  settled  in  distant  lands,  the  total  loss 
of  that  dialect  which  their  fathers  had  brought  out  of  Babylon  into 
Palestine.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  the  exception  of  the 
learned,  who  studied  the  oriental  languages  by  book.  At  length  a 
complete  version  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
into  Greek ;  a  language  which  was  then,  and  continued  for  many 
ages  afterwards,  in  far  more  general  use  than  any  other.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  Septuagint,  or  version  of  the  Seventy,  (probably 
because  approved  by  the  sanhedrim),  which  was  begun,  as  has  been 
said,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  use 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  At  first  no  more  than  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  version  of  the  other 
books.  This  is  doubtless  the  first  translation  that  was  attempted  of 
the  sacred  writings. 

4.  It  will  readily  be  imagined,  that  all  the  Jews  who  inhabited 
Grecian  cities,  where  the  oriental  tongues  were  unknown,  would  be 
solicitous  to  obtain  copies  of  this  translation.  To  excite  in  them 
this  solicitude,  patriotism  would  concur  with  piety,  and  indeed  al- 
most every  motive  that  can  operate  upon  men.  In  one  view,  their 
Bible  was  more  to  them  than  ours  is  to  us.  It  is  religion  alone,  I. 
may  say,  that  influences  our  regard  ;  whereas  their  sacred  books 
contained  not  only  their  religious  principles  and  holy  ceremonies, 
but  the  whole  body  of  their  municipal  laws.*  They  contained  an 
account  of  their  political  constitution,  and  their  civil  history,  that 
part  especially  which  is  most  interesting — the  lives  of  their  patri- 
archs, and  the  gradual  advancement  of  that  family  from  which  they 
gloried  to  be  descended  ;  the  history  of  their  establishment  as  a  na- 
tion ;  the  exploits,  victories,  and  conquests  of  their  ancestors ;  the 
lives  and  achievements  of  their  kings  and  heroes,  prophets  and  re- 
formers. Nay,  more,  the  Scriptures  might  also  be  justly  considered 
as  a  collection  of  the  writings,  both  prosaic  and  poetical,  of  all  the 
most  eminent  authors  their  country  had  produced.  A  copy  of  such 
a  version  was  therefore,  in  every  view  we  can  take  of  it,  an  inesti- 
mable treasure  to  every  Jew  who  understood  Greek,  and  could  not 
read  the  original.  And  hence  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  the 
copies  would  soon  be  greatly  multiplied,  and  widely  scattered. 

5.  Let  us  attend  to  the  consequences  that  would  naturally  fol- 
low. Wherever  Greek  was  the  mother-tongue,  this  version  would 
come  to  be  used  not  only  in  private  in  Jewish  houses,  but  also  in 
public  in  their  schools  and   synagogues,  in  the  explanation  of  the 

*  See  Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum,  Prael.  viii. 
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weekly  lessons  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  The  style  of  it 
would  consequently  soon  become  the  standard  of  language  to  them 
on  religious  subjects.  Hence  would  arise  a  certain  uniformity  in 
phraseology  and  idiom  among  the  Grecian  Jews,  wherever  disper- 
sed, in  regard  to  their  religion  and  sacred  rites,  whatever  were 
the  particular  dialects  which  prevailed  in  the  places  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  were  used  by  them  in  conversing  on  ordinary  mat- 
ters. 

6.  That  there  was,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  a  distinction 
made  between  those  Jews  who  used  the  Greek  language  and  the 
Hebrews,  or  those  who  spoke  the  language  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
territory  of  Babylon,  which  they  affected  to  call  Hebrew,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  we  are  informed,  that 
"  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews, 
because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration," 
Acts  6:  1  etc.  That  those  Grecians  were  Jews  is  evident  from  the 
history  ;  for  this  happened  before  Peter  was  specially  called  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and  his  family,  who  were  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles  to  Christ.  Besides,  though  the  word  Grecian 
made  use  of  in  our  translation  is  synonymous  with  Greek,  yet  the 
term  employed  in  the  original  is  never  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  Pagan  Greeks,  but  solely  to  those  Jews  who  had  resided 
always  or  mostly  in  Grecian  cities,  and  consequently  whose  com- 
mon tongue  was  Greek.  The  Gentile  Greeks  are  invariably  called 
in  Scripture" jEUr]pfg ;  whereas  the  term  used  in  the  place  quoted 
is  'Elhp'iaiui,  a  -word  which,  even  in  classical  authors,  does  not 
mean  Greeks,  but  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  or  those  %vho  write  or 
speak  Greek  ;  being  a  derivation  from  the  word  iUrjpiCi7i>,  to  speak 
Greek,  or  imitate  the  Greeks.  The  term  occurs  only  thrice  in  the 
New  Testament ;  that  is,  in  two  other  passages  of  the  Acts  beside 
that  now  quoted.  One  of  these  is  where  we  are  told  that  Saul, 
also  called  Paul  after  his  conversion,  being  at  Jerusalem,  "  disputed 
with  the  Grecians,"  ngog  rovg  'Ekkrjpiazug,  who  "  went  about  to 
slay  him,"  Acts  9:  29.  This  also  happened  before  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius,  and  consequently  before  the  gospel  was  preached  to 
any  Gentile  ;  but  as  to  their  festivals  there  was  a  general  concourse 
of  people  at  Jerusalem,  from  all  the  parts  of  the  world  into  which 
they  were  dispersed,  a  considerable  number  of  those  Hellenists  or 
Grecizers,  as  in  our  idiom  we  should  be  apt  to  term  them,  must 
have  been  present  on  that  occasion.  The  only  other  passage  is 
where  we  are  told,  that  some  of  those  being  Cypriots  and  Cyreni- 
ans,  who  were  scattered  abroad  on  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,  "spake  unto  the  Grechns'^  {iifjog  to vg  ^i:Ut]i>coidg)  at 
Antioch,  "  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus,"  Acts  1 1 :  20.  Whether  this 
was  before  or  after  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  recorded  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  is  not  certain;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  was 
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before  those  disciples  could  know  of  that  memorable  event.  Con- 
cerning the  others  who  were  in  that  dispersion,  who  were  probably 
Hebrews,  we  are  informed  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  that 
in  all  those  places,  Phenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  through  which 
they  went,  they  preached  the  word  to  none  but  Jews. 

7.  The  learned  Basnage  makes  a  principal  handle  of  this  pas- 
sage for  supporting  an  opinion,  which  had  been  advanced  before  by 
Beza,  that  by  the  Hellenists  is  meant  the  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
they  being  contrasted  here  not  with  the  Hebrews,  but  with  the  Jews. 
But  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  word  Jew  was  not  always,  in  those 
days  used  in  the  same  sense.  Most  commonly  indeed  it  referred 
to  the  nation,  in  which  sense  it  was  synonymous  with  Israelite.  A 
man  of  Jewish  extraction  was  not  the  less  a  Jew  because  he  was 
neither  a  native  nor  an  inhabitant  of  Judea,  and  understood  not  a 
syllable  of  its  language.  Sometimes,  however,  it  referred  to  the 
country  ;  in  which  acceptation  it  belonged  particularly  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Judea  or  Palestine,  including  those  neighboring  regions 
wherein  the  same  tongue  was  spoken.  That  the  Samaritans  (though 
mortally  hated  as  schismatics)  were  comprehended  in  this  applica- 
tion of  the  term  Jew,  is  evident  from  what  we  learn  from  the  Acts, 
(chap.  8:  5  etc.),  where  we  are  informed  of  their  being  converted 
by  Philip,  and  receiving  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  hands  of 
Peter,  some  time  before  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Gentiles.  Nay,  sometimes,  in  a  still  more  limited  significa- 
tion, it  regarded  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  belonging  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  had  anciently  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  In  this  sense  we  understand  the  word  as  used 
by  the  evangehst  John,  chap.  7:1:  "  After  these  things  Jesus  walk- 
ed in  Galilee  ;  for  he  would  not  walk  in  Jewry  (Jovdula,  Judea) 
because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him."  Yet  Galilee  was  a  part  of 
Judea  in  the  larger  and  even  more  common  acceptation  of  thp  word, 
and  the  Galileans,  of  whom  were  the  apostles,  were,  in  every  sense 
except  this  confined  one,  Jews  as  well  as  the  others.  The  same 
distinction  is  made  between  Judea  and  Galilee  by  Matthew,  chap. 
2:  22.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  term  Jews,  in  the 
passage  under  examination,  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  second 
sense  above-mentioned,  as  equivalent  to  Hebrews. 

A  little  attention  to  the  case  puts  this  conclusion  beyond  a 
doubt.  Why  should  they  in  preaching  the  gospel  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  Jews  and  proselytes,  persons  who  had  received  the 
seal  of  circumcision,  and  subjected  themselves  without  reserve  to 
the  Mosaic  yoke  ?  The  law  itself  made  no  distinction  ;  nay,  it  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  ])eople  from  making  any  :  "  When  a  stranger 
shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover  to  the  Lord,  let 
all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  near  and  keep 
it,  and  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  born  in  the  land  ;  for  no  uncircum- 
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cised  person  shall  eat  thereof.  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is 
home-born,  and  to  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you  ;"  Exod. 
12:  48,  49  ;  see  also  Numb.  15:  14 — 16,  29.  This  last  phrase 
(though  sometimes  used  with  greater  latitude)  became  a  common 
periplirasis  for  a  proselyte.  We  find  accordingly,  that  though  a 
question  arose  early  in  the  church,  and  was  for  a  time  hotly  agita- 
ted, concerning  the  lawfulness  of  admitting  the  uncircumcised  to 
baptism,  (for  such  was  Cornelius,  though  no  idolater),  there  is  no 
hint  given  that  the  smallest  doubt  was  entertained  concerning  the 
admission  of  proselytes  who  had  already  embraced  the  Jewish  ritual, 
and  were  circumcised.  So  far  Irom  it,  that  the  keenest  advocates 
for  uniting  Judaism  with  Christianity  insisted  only  that  the  Gentile 
converts  might  be  circumcised,  and  compelled  to  join  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  of  Moses  to  their  faith  in  Christ.  Where  then  could 
be  the  difficulty  of  receiving  those  who  were  already  disciples  of 
Moses,  and  had  been  circumcised  ? — It  will  perhaps  be  retorted, 
"  If  the  Christians  could  have  no  scruple  to  preach  to  proselytes, 
still  less  could  they  have  to  preach  to  those  native  Jews  who  differ- 
ed in  nothing  from  their  brethren  in  Palestine  but  in  language." 
True,  indeed,  they  could  have  no  scruple  ;  but  those  who  came  at 
that  time  to  Antioch  were  not  all  qualified  for  preaching  in  Greek, 
for  all  had  not  the  gift  of  tongues.  And  the  historian  has  rendered 
it  evident  that  the  want  of  the  language  was  the  reason  they  did  it 
not,  having  observed,  that  those  who  came  thither  and  preached  to 
the  Hellenists  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  places  where 
Greek  was  the  pi-evailing  tongue. 

In  regard  to  the  murmuring  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  appointmentof  deacons,  nothing  can  be  more 
improbable  than  Beza's  hypothesis.  The  number  of  the  proselytes 
of  righteousness,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  could  not  be  great; 
for  though  several,  like  Cornelius,  had  been  gained  over  from  pa- 
ganism to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  few  comparatively  were  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  Mosaic  ceremonies.  Now,  converts  of  the  first 
sort  were  still  by  the  Jews  accounted  heathens,  and  had  access  to 
no  part  of  the  temple  inaccessible  to  Gentiles.  Of  the  Jewish  pro- 
selytes, it  was  a  part  only  that  was  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and 
of  that  part,  those  who  were  both  widows  and  indigent  could  not 
sorely  be  a  great  proportion.  Further,  if  by  Hellenists  be  meant 
proselytes,  where  was  the  occasion  for  classing  them  separately  from 
the  Jews,  or  for  so  much  as  inquiring  who  was  a  Jew  by  birth  and 
who  a  proselyte  ?  It  was  not  agreeable,  as  we  have  seen,  either  to 
the  spirit  or  to  the  letter  of  ihe  law,  to  make  so  invidious,  not  to  say 
odious  a  distinction  ;  and  if  not  the  law,  still  less,  if  possible,  to  the 
gospel.  Whereas  the  distinction,  on  the  other  hypothesis,  being 
founded  on  their  using  different  languages,  was  not  barely  conve- 
nient, but  necessary.     They  were  classes  of  people  who  could  not 
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be  addressed  in  the  same  tongue  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  was  pro- 
bably found  expedient  to  employ  different  agents  in  supplying  them. 
Certain  it  is,  they  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  assembling  in  dif- 
ferent synagogues ;  for  in  Jerusalem  there  were  Greek  synagogues 
for  the  accommodation  of  Hellenists  of  different  nations,  who  came 
thither  either  occasionally  or  to  attend  the  great  festivals,  as  well 
as  Hebrew  synagogues  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  Such  were  most 
of  those  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  chap.  6:  9,  the  Cyrenian  synagogue 
and  the  Alexandrian,  the  Cilician  and  the  Asian. 

That  Nicholas,  one  of  the  deacons  elected  on  that  occasion, 
was  a  proselyte,  is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment  in  this  question. 
If  four,  or  even  three  of  the  seven  had  been  of  that  denomination, 
it  might  have  been  pleaded  with  some  plausibility,  that  there  must 
have  been  in  this  a  design  of  destroying  in  the  proselytes  all  suspi- 
cion of  partiality.  As  it  was,  had  it  been  they  who  murmured,  it 
would  have  rather  increased  than  diminished  their  jealousy  to  find, 
that  they  had  gotten  only  one  of  their  own  class  chosen  for  six  of 
the  other.  This  therefore  must  be  considered  as  a  circumstance 
merely  accidental.  As  to  that  singular  conceit  of  Vossius,  that  the 
Hellenists  were  those  who  favored  the  doctrine  of  submission  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  as  it  is  destitute  alike  of  internal  credibility  and  exter- 
nal evidence,  it  requires  no  refutation. 

8.  So  much  for  the  distinction  that  obtained  in  those  days  be- 
tween Hebrew  Jews  and  Grecian  Jews  or  Hellenists  ;  among  the 
latter  of  whom,  the  version  of  the  LXX  was  in  constant  use.  The 
Greek  had  been  for  ages  a  sort  of  universal  language  in  the  civilized 
world,  at  least  among  people  of  rank  and  men  of  letters.  Cicero 
(Pro  Archia  Poeta)  had  with  truth  said  of  it,  at  the  time  when 
Rome  was  in  her  glory,  and  Greece  declining, — "  Graeca  leguntur 
in  omnibus  fere  gentibus :  Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  conti- 
nentur."  This  continued  to  be  the  case  till  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel,  and  for  some  centuries  afterward.  As  the 
Greek  was  then  of  all  languages  the  best  understood,  and  the  most 
generally  spoken  throughout  the  empire,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  contained  a  revelation  for  all  mankind,  was 
originally  written  in  that  tongue.  I  say  the  far  greater  part,  be- 
cause many  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (see 
the  Preface  to  that  Gospel)  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were 
originally  written  in  that  dialect  of  the  Chaldee  which  was  then  the 
language  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  Jewish  writers  called  Hebrew.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament 
were  Jews,  the  greater  part  Hebrews  not  Hellenists ;  but  whether 
they  be  Hebrews  or  Hellenists,  as  they  wrote  in  Greek,  the  version 
of  the  LXX  would  serve  as  a  model  in  what  concerned  propriety 
of  expression  on  religious  subjects.  It  was,  besides,  the  idiom 
which  would  be  best  understood  by  all  the  converts  to  Christianity 
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from  among  their  brethren  the  Jews,  wheresoever  scattered,  and 
that  whereby  their  writings  would  more  perfectly  harmonize  with 
their  own  Scriptures,  which  the  whole  of  that  people  had  in  so  great 
and  deserved  veneration  ;  for  let  it  be  observed,  that  though  the 
Jews  afterward  came  to  lose  entirely  their  respect  for  the  Seplua- 
gint,  and  even  to  depreciate  it  as  an  unfaithful  as  well  as  inaccurate 
translation,  this  change  of  their  sentiments  was  the  mere  effect  of 
their  disputes  with  the  Christians,  who,  in  arguing  from  it,  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  considered  it  as  the  immediate  work  of  in- 
spiration, and  in  every  instance  wherein  it  differed  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  gave  it  the  prefer- 
ence, treating  the  latter  as  a  compilation  which  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  Jews  in  spite  to  Christianity.  But  of  the  high  esteem  which 
this  people  once  entertained  for  that  version,  particularly  about  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  their  own  writers,  Philo  and 
Josephus,  are  the  more  unexceptionable  witnesses. 

9.  From  the  conformity  and  peculiarity  in  language  above  taken 
notice  of,  some  critics,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  idiom  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  New  Testament  from  that  of  common  Greek,  have 
termed  it  Hellenistic ;  not  with  exact  propriety,  I  acknowledge,  if 
we  regard  the  etymology  of  the  word,  but  with  justness  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  characterizing  the  peculiar  pliraseology  of  those 
writings.  The  disputes  raised  on  this  subject  by  Salmasius  and 
some  others  are  scarcely  worth  naming,  as  they  will,  upon  exami- 
nation, all  be  found  to  terminate  in  mere  disputes  about  words.  I 
readily  admit  that  this  speciality  of  diction  is  properly  not  a  pecu- 
liar language,  nor  even  a  peculiar  dialect,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Eolic,  and  the  Doric,  are  called  different  dia- 
lects ;  for  there  are  in  it  no  peculiarities  in  the  inflections  of  either 
nouns  or  verbs.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  peculiarity  does  more 
properly  constitute  a  difference  of  idiom  than  either  of  language  or 
of  dialect.  The  phraseology  is  Hebrew,  and  the  words  are  Greek. 
This  singular  manner  in  the  ancient  translators  is  to  be  considered 
as  partly  intentional  and  partly  accidental ;  partly  intentional,  be- 
cause from  the  scrupulous,  I  may  even  say  superstitious  attachment 
of  the  Jews,  not  only  to  the  words,  but  to  the  letters  and  syllables, 
to  every  jot  and  tittle  of  die  original,  they  would  be  led  to  attempt 
a  manner  of  translating  so  servilely  literal,  as  is  always  incompati- 
ble with  purity  in  the  language  into  which  the  translation  is  made  ; 
partly  accidental,  because,  even  without  design,  a  person  speaking 
or  vvriting  a  foreign  language,  frequently  mingles  in  his  speech  the 
idioms  ol  his  native  tongue.  One  source  of  the  peculiarities  in 
idiom  may  have  arisen  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  translators, 
though  Jews,  were  Alexandrians.  In  a  language  spoken,  as  Greek 
was  then,  in  many  distant  countries,  all  independent  of  one  another, 
there  inevitably  arise  peculiarities  in  the  acceptations  of  words  in 
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different  regions.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  impute  to  this,  that  some- 
times terms  have  been  adopted  by  the  Seventy  which  appear  to  us 
not  the  most  apposite  for  rendering  the  import  of  the  original,  such 
as  dia{>riy.r]  for  n"'"i:2  herith,  and  oaiog  for  T'Oh  chasid.  But  what- 
ever  be  in  this,  the  liabit  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  hearing  them  read,  whether  in  the  ori- 
ginal or  in  the  ancient  version,  would,  by  infecting  their  style,  co- 
operate with  the  tendency  which,  as  natives  of  Palestine,  they  would 
derive  from  conversation,  to  intermix  Hebraisms  and  Chaldaisms 
in  their  writings. 

10.  It  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  sacred  penmen  of  the 
New  Testament  have,  especially  in  modern  times,  had  some  stren- 
uous advocates,  both  among  foreigners  and  amongst  our  own  coun- 
trymen, who  have,  in  my  opinion,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment, 
defended  their  diction,  as  being,  when  judged  by  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  and  the  practice  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in 
Greece,  altogether  pure  and  elegant.  They  seem  to  suspect,  that 
to  yield,  even  on  the  clearest  evidence,  a  point  of  this  nature,  though 
regarding  ornaments  merely  human  and  exterior,  might  biing  dis- 
honor on  inspiration,  or  render  it  questionable.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  these  people  must  have  very  indistinct  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  may  be  justly  said  to  incur  the  reproof  which  Peter,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  received  from  his  Master,  "  that  they  savor 
more  the  things  of  men  than  the  things  of  God,"  Matt.  IG:  23. 
Are  words  of  any  kind  more  than  arbitrary  signs  ?  And  may  not 
the  same  be  said  with  justice  of  phrases  and  idioms }  Is  there  a 
natural  fitness  in  one  w^ord  or  phrase  more  than  another,  for  deno- 
ting the  things  signified  .''  Is  not  the  connexion  between  sounds  and 
ideas  merely  artificial — the  result  of  human,  though  tacit  conven- 
tions ?  With  regard  to  those  rules  which  constitute  purity  in  the 
language  of  any  country,  what  are  they,  in  effect,  but  the  conven- 
tions which  have  happened  to  obtain  among  the  natives,  particular- 
ly those  of  the  higher  ranks  ?  Vulgarisms  and  foreign  idioms,  which 
may  obtain  among  strangers  and  those  of  the  lower  ranks,  have  no 
more  natural  imfitness  to  convey  the  sense  which  they  that  use  them 
intend  to  convey  by  them,  than  the  terms  and  phrases  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  preference  given  by  their  superiors,  may  be  re- 
garded as  elegancies.  It  may  be  as  reasonably  objected  against  our 
religion,  that  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  propagated  were  chosen 
from  what  men  in  high  life  account  the  dregs  of  the  people,  as  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  accommodate  himself  to  the  language  of 
those  who  were  actually  chosen.  Nay,  language  as  well  as  dress 
being  in  fact  no  more  than  a  species  of  mode,  it  may  with  as  good 
reason  be  maintained,  that  the  ambassadors  whom  Christ  sent  for 
promulgating  his  doctrine  should  have  been  habited  like  gentlemen, 
and  men  of  fashion,  as  that  they  should  have  spoken  the  dialect  of 
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such.  Splendid  style  had  no  more  connexion  with  the  purpose  of 
their  mission  than  splendid  apparel.  The  cloth  which  they  wore, 
how  coarse  soever,  answered  all  the  essential  purposes  of  clothing: 
the  same  may  he  said  of  the  language  which  they  spoke.  And  if 
it  be  argued,  tiiat  good  language  would  create  greater  respect  to 
their  persons,  and  closer  attention  to  what  they  said,  and  conse- 
quently would  contribute  to  its  making  a  deeper  impression ;  as 
much  may  be  affirmed,  with  truth,  of  a  genteel  appearance,  both  of 
person  and  of  dress.  Nothing  serves  more  powerfully  to  quash  cu- 
riosity and  expectation,  and  consequently  to  destroy  attention,  than 
such  an  external  figure  as  generally  accompanies  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  suggests  a  total  want  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  more  especially  of  that  indispensable  advantage  which  the 
fashionable  world  calls  seeing  good  company. 

But  these  very  disadvantages  or  defects,  both  in  speech  and  in 
outward  figure,  are  assigned  by  the  inspired  writers  as  the  reason 
of  God's  preference,  whose  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  are 
our  ways  his  ways.  Paul  argues,  that  the  success  of  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  accomplishments  in 
language  then  so  highly  valued,  was  an  evidence  of  the  divine  pow- 
er and  energy  with  which  their  ministry  was  accompanied.  He  did 
not  address  them,  he  tells  us,  1  Cor.  1:  17,  "  with  the  wisdom  of 
words,"  with  artificial  periods,  and  a  studied  elocution,  "  lest  the 
cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect ;" — lest  to  human 
eloquence  that  success  should  be  ascribed,  which  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  it.  There  is  hardly  any  sen- 
timent which  he  is  at  greater  pains  to  enforce.  "  He  used  none  of 
the  enticing  or  persuasive  words  of  man's  wisdom."  Wherefore? 
— "That  their  faith  might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God,"  1  Cor.  2:  4,  5.  Should  I  ask.  What  was  the 
reason  why  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  chose,  for  the  instruments  of  that 
most  amazing  revolution  in  the  religious  systems  of  mankind,  men 
perfectly  illiterate,  and  taken  out  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people .'' 
your  answer  to  this  will  serve  equally  for  an  answer  to  that  other 
question — Why  did  the  Holy  Spirit  choose  to  deliver  such  impor- 
tant truths  in  the  barbarous  idiom  of  a  few  obscure  Galileans,  and 
not  in  the  politer  and  more  harmonious  strains  of  Grecian  eloquence? 
I  repeat  it,  the  answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same — That  it  might 
appear,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  was 
of  God,  and  not  of  man.* 

*  Those  wlio  desire  to  see  this  argument  treated  as  it  affects  infidels, 
(who  make  a  handle  of  the  badness  of  the  st^-le  to  discredit  revelation, 
may  consult  the  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  Doctrine  of  Grace,  B.  I.  ch. 
viii — X.  1  here  consider  the  question  chiefly  as  affecting  some  well- 
meaning  but  niistukcn  Christians.     It  may  be  proper  further  to  observe, 
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11.  There  are  some  collateral  purposes  which  Providence  has 
effected  by  the  same  means.  One  is,  that  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  carry,  in  the  very  expression  and  idiom,  an  intrinsic  and 
irresistible  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  They  are  such  as,  in  re- 
spect of  style,  could  not  have  been  written  but  by  Jews,  and  hardly 
even  by  Jews  superior  in  rank  and  education  to  those  whose  names 
they  bear.  And  what  greatly  strengthens  the  argument  is,  that  un- 
der this  homely  garb  we  find  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  the  closest 
reasoning,  the  purest  morality,  and  the  sublimest  doctrine.  The 
homeliness  of  their  diction,  when  criticised  by  the  rules  of  gramma- 
rians and  rhetoricians,  is  what  all  the  most  learned  and  judicious  of 
the  Greek  fathers  frankly  owned.  And  is  it  modest  in  us,  petty 
critics  of  modern  times,  to  pretend  to  be  nicer  judges  of  purity  and 
elegance  in  the  Greek  language,  than  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  whose 
native  tongue  it  was  ;  and  who,  besides,  were  masters  of  uncom- 
mon skill,  as  well  as  fluency,  in  that  language  ?  I  have  heard  of  a 
French  critic  who  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  Aristotle  did  not 
understand  Greek,  nor  Livy  Latin.  There  is  hardly  an  opinion  so 
paradoxical  or  absurd  as  not  to  find  some  admirers.  What  wonder 
then  that  we  should  meet  with  people  who  esteem  a  Pfochinius  and 
a  Blackwall*  better  judges  of  Greek  than  the  greatest  orators  among 
the  Grecians,  and  maintain  that  Paul's  style,  in  spite  of  his  own 
verdict,  is  as  classical  as  Plato's  ?  The  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  have  been  rummaged  for  the  discovery  of  words  and  phra- 
ses, which,  in  the  import  given  them,  might  appear  to  resemble 
what  has  been  accounted  Hebraism  or  Syriasm  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  success  of  such  endeavors  has  been  far  from  giving 
satisfaction  to  readers  of  discernment.  It  will  readily  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  impartial,  that  several  idioms  in  the  New  Testament 
have  been  mistaken  for  oriental,  which  may  be  as  truly  denomina- 
ted Grecian.  But  there  remains  a  much  larger  number  of  those 
brought  under  that  class,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.f 


that  the  opinion  of  the  very  acute  and  learned  author  of  the  work  above- 
mentioned,  does  not,  on  the  sultject  of  inspiration  laid  down  in  clia]).  vii,  in 
every  thing  coincide  with  that  here  sMp()orted.  A  distinction  is  made  by 
him,  not  only  between  the  style  and  the  sentiments,  bnt  between  tlie  sen- 
timents of  greater  and  those  of  less  moment,  in  the  several  books.  The 
hitter  distinction  leads  to  a  controversy  which  is  quite  foreign  from  my 
argument,  and  with  which  for  that  reason  I  have  not  meddled. 

*  A.  Blackwall,author  of  "The  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustra- 
ted." 

t  The  very  first  words  of  the  gospel,  Bl^loq  ysviasuyg,  for  genealogy  or 
lineage,  are  one  example  amongst  hundreds  that  might  be  produced.  How 
many  meanings  are  given  to  the  word  aaQl.Jlesh,  in  that  sacred  volume, 
for  which  you  will  not  find  a  single  authority  in  any  profane  writer?  Be- 
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12.  The  methods  by  which  our  opponents  on  this  article  support 
their  hypothesis,  are,  I  say,  unsatisfactory.  There  are  such  negli- 
gences in  the  style,  even  of  the  best  vvriiers,  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
to  pronounce  oti  the  goodness  of  an  expression  which  we  have  only 
once  met  with,  though  in  a  celebrated  author.  Much  less  ought 
a  singular  phrase  found  in  one  single  classic,  similar  to  an  idiom 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  to  be  accounted  evidence  that  the 
idiom  was  in  general  and  approved  use,  which  always  determines 
purity  in  every  tongue.  The  singularity  in  the  one  case,  opposed 
to  the  frequency  in  the  other,  should  lead  us  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. The  evidence  cannot  be  more  satisfactory  which  arises 
from  a  particular  turn  of  expression  occurring  in  some  poetical 
work,  and  coinciding  with  an  idiom  current  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  written  in  prose.  We  know  that  the  Greek  poetry  had  a 
peculiar  dialect,  and  many  peculiar  words ;  and  that  their  poets 
were,  by  the  laws  of  their  versification,  allowed  a  latitude  in  this 
respect,  with  which  their  prose  writers  weye  not  indulged  :  nor  is 
there  any  thing  that  their  critics  more  loudly  condemn,  as  savoring 
of  artifice-and  affectation,  than  what  may  be  called  a  poetic  phrase- 
ology in  prose.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  1  think  the  sacred  pen- 
side  the  original  iTieanin<:  of  the  word  universally  adinitterl,  it  sometimes 
denotes  the  whole  body  considered  as  animated,  as  in  Matt.  26:  41  :  "The 
siiirit  is  willing,  but  the  Jlesk  is  weak." — This  may  indeed  be  thought  to 
he,  of  all  the  deviations  from  the  proper  sense,  the  most  defensible  on 
classical  and  rhetorical  principles,  being  not  an  unnatural  synecdoche  of 
the  part  for  .the  wiiolc. — Secondly,  It  sometimes  means  a  human  being,  as 
in  Lidve  3:  G:  "  AWJlesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God. — Sometimes,  3dly, 
a  person's  kindred  collectively  considen-l,  as  in  Rom.  11:  14":  "  If  by  any 
means  I  may  p.rovoke  to  emulation  tjiem  which  are  n\y  Jlcsli.'' — Sometimes, 
4thly,  any  thing  of  jin  external  or  ceremonial  nature,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  intern;d  and  moral,  as  in  Gal.  3:  -i:  "Having  begun  in  the  spirit, 
are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  fitsh'V^ — Sotnetimes,  5th!y,  the  sensitive 
part  of  our  nature,  the  seat  of  apjietite,  w^\\\  'i  Cor.  7:  1  :  "  Let  us  cleanse 
our--elves  from  all  filthiness  (jf  the  flesh  and  spirit  •"  where  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh  must  be  those  of  the  a,ppetites, 
being  opposed  to  the  pollutions  of  the  spirit,  or  those  of  the  i)assions. — 
Gihly,  and  lastly,  It  is  employed  to  denote  any  principle  of  vice  and  moral 
pravity  of  whatever  kind.  Thus,  atnong  the  "  works  of  the  flesh,"  Gal.  5: 
19 — 21,  are  numbered  not  only  "adultery,  fornication,  nncleanness,  lasci- 
vionsness,  drunkenness,  and  revelings,"  which  all  relate  to  criminal  in- 
dulgences of  ai)])etite,  but  "idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  eniula- 
tions,  wrath,  strife,  seditiorii^,  herosies,  envyiiigs,  and  murders,"  which  are 
manifestly  vices  of  a  different  kind,  and  hold  more  of  the  diabolical  na- 
ture than  of  the  beastly.  Now,  for  any  of  the  six  meanings  above-men- 
tioned, excej)t  iierl)a|)s  the  first,  as  to  which  I  will  not  be  positive,  we  (nay 
defy  those  critics  to  produce  classical  authority.  Yet  no  man  accustomed 
to  the  oriental  idiom,  and  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers,  can  mistake  the 
sense  in  any  of  the  passages  quoted. 
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men  chargeable  with  any  thing  affected  or  artificial  in  their  phrase- 
ology. There  is  no  character  of  style  for  which  they  are  more  dis- 
tinguishable than  the  reverse.  But  what  would  be  justly  denomi- 
nated artificial,  affected,  anri  foreign,  in  a  native  of  Attica,  might 
be  the  result  of  the  most  undesigning  and  natural  simplicity  in  an 
inhabitant  of  Palestine,  because  conformable  to  the  idioms  of  his 
native  language.  Further,  a  strong  resemblance  in  an  expression 
admitted  to  be  classical,  will  not  suffice  for  removing  the  charge  of 
foreign  idiom  from  the  resembling  but  different  expression.  In  most 
cases  nothing  less  than  identity  will  serve.*     Recourse  to  synony- 

*  I  shall  illustrate  tliis  by  an  example,  in  regard  to  which  every  Eti- 
{^lisli  reader  can  with  safety  be  more  decisive,  than  even  men  of  literature 
are  qualified  to  be  in  regard  to  an  example  taken  from  a  dead  language. 
In  a  letter  during  the  late  war  from  the  captain  of  a  French  ])rivafeer  to 
the  magistrates  of  a  sea-,jort,  demanding  a  contribution,  and,  tlireatening 
in  case  of  non-compliance  to  destroy  the  town,  there  was  this  expression, 
"I  will  make  my  duty."  No  Englishman,  we  are  certain,  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself  so,  unless  he  had  done  it  for  a  disguise.  Yet  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  a  foreigner,  who  has  learned  oin*  language  only  by  book, 
might  speciously  maintain,  that  the  expression,  so  far  from  being  a  Galli- 
cism, is  unexce])tionable  English.  "Is  it  not,"  he  would  argue,  "  coin- 
mon  to  say,  I  will  do  my  duty  ?  Now,  if  this  expressiori  be  classical, 
where  is  the  impropriety  in  substituting  one  synonymous  word  for  ano- 
ther.-"' And  to  show  thai  do  and  7nake  are  synonymou.s,  he  might  lU'ge, 
first,  ihat  in  most  other  tongues  one  word  serves  for  both.  Thus  each  of 
them, is  rendered  into  Latin, /accre  ;  into  Italian, /are;  into  French, yhiVe. 
Secondly,  though  he  had  not  found  in  any  English  book  the  identical 
phrase  to  make  duty,  he  could  produce  expressions  in  which  there  is  an 
entire  similarity.  To  make  court,  to  make  obeisance,  are  both  good  ;  nay,  it 
strengthens  the  argument,  that  to  do  obeisance  is  idso  used  in  the  same  sig- 
nification. Shakspeare  says,  "  What  make  thoy  there?  which  is  ecjuiva- 
\enl  Xo  JVhrtt  do  they  there  "^  Dryden  speaks  of  "the  faidts  he  had  n)ade;" 
though,  doubtless,  the  more  usual  expression  would  have  been,  "the  faults 
he  had  done."  Now,  from  the  first  principles  of  analogy  we  are  warrant- 
ed to  conclude,  that  if  making  a  fault  be  projter  to  express  doing  wrong, 
making  a  duty  is  pro[iGr  to  exfiress  doing  right. — All  this  is  very  plausible, 
and  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  convince  most  strangers^  but  would 
only  extort  a  smile  from  an  intelligent  native,  on  whom  a  thousand  such 
arguments  coul'l  make  no  impression.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that, 
if  there  be  no  solidity  in  this  reasoning,  nine-tenths  of  what  lias  been  so 
pomjionsly  produced,  to  show  that  the  supposed  Heliraisms  of  the  New 
Testament  are  in  the  genuine  idiom  of  the  Greek  tongue,  are  no  better 
than  arrant  trifling.  It  was  to  triflers  of  this  sort  that  Chrysostom  said 
very  ap|)ositely,  "iva  fi^  yMTuyeXto^fd^a  o'vjtj  SiaXiyo^uvoi  nQog  "Elh]vag, 
iiifiduv  I'l^iv  TXQog  nviovc;  ayav  i]v,  xairjyoQMixiV  uuoaioXav  wg  ajiudoiv,  »; 
yuQ  y.ari]yo^ia  avxi]  iyxbj^iiov  Chrys.  Elom.  3.  in  1  Cor.  i :  "That  we  may 
not  reiider  ourselves  ridiculous,  arguing  thus  with  Grecians,  for  our  dis- 
pute is  with  them,  let  ns  accuse  the  apostles  of  I)eing  illiterate,  for  this  ac- 
cusation is  an  encomium."     Origen  goes  still  further,  and  snys,  Ovx  uerv- 
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mas,  analogy,  and  etymology,  is  necessary,  and  often  successful,  in 
discovering  the  sense  of  an  obsure  expression,  whereof  nothing  less 
than  the  use  of  good  authors  will  warrant  the  propriety  or  ele- 
gance. Sufficient  evidence  in  the  one  case,  is  often  no  evidence  in 
the  other. 

13.  Blackwall*  admits  freely  that  there  are  many  Hebraisms 
in  the  New  Testament,  at  the  same  time  asserting  that  they  are 
real  beauties,  which  add  both  vigor  and  ornament  to  the  expression. 
In  this  opinion,  if  he  was  serious,  I  believe  that  upon  examination, 
we  shall  not  be  found  to  differ.  Abstracting  from  that  lowest  kind 
of  beauty  in  language  which  results  from  its  softness  and  harmony, 
considered  as  an  object  to  the  ear,  every  excellency  of  style  is  rela- 
tive, arising  solely  from  its  fitness  for  producing  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  end  intended  by  the  writer.  Now  in  this  view  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  style  and  manner  may  to  readers  of  one  denomination, 
convey  the  writer's  sentiments  with  energy  as  well  as  perspicuity, 
which  to  those  of  a  different  denomination  convey  them  feebly, 
darkly,  and,  when  judged  by  their  rules  of  propriety,  improperly. 
This  1  take  to  have  been  actually  the  case  with  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  historical  books. 
I  look  upon  the  language  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as 
better  adapted  to  the  readers  for  whose  use  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
were  at  first  composed,  than  the  language  of  Plato  or  Demosthenes 
would  have  been. 

I  should  at  the  same  time  think  it  unreasonable  to  deny,  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  more  intelligible  to  an  Athenian,  and  much 
more  pleasing,  nervous,  and  animated,  than  the  former.  Nay,  if 
such  a  one  had  even  denominated  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament 
barbarous^  I  should  not  have  thought  it  an  unpardonable  offence. 
The  word  indeed  sounds  harshly ;  but  we  know  that,  from  the 
mouth  of  native  Greeks,  it  could  only  mean  that  the  idiom  of  that 
book  is  not  conformable  to  the  rules  of  their  grammarians  and  rhet- 
oricians, and  to  the  practice  of  their  writers  of  reputation  ; — a  con- 
cession which  we  may  easily  make  them,  without  derogating  in 
the  least  from  the  apostles  and  evangelists  ; — a  concession  which 
(as  was  observed  before)  the  most  learned  and  oratorical  of  the 
Greek  fathers  did  not  scruple  to  make.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evident 
that  a  native  of  common  sense  is  a  much  better  judge  than  a  learn- 
ed foreigner."! 

vaiad^rjiot,  oi  anoatoXet  xvyxavovTsg  twv  iv  oi?  ngoaxontovai,,  cpaaiv  ldi.(orai 
iivai  Tw  yoym,  alt  ov  tjj  yvauEi.  Philoc.  c.  4  :  "  The  apostles,  not  insen- 
sible of  their  own  defects,  profess  themselves  to  be  of  the  vulgar  in  speech, 
but  not  in  knowledge." 

*  Sacr.  Class.  Part  i.  c.  1. 

t  Hardly  any  foreigner  of  the  last  century  has  been  more  conversant 
with  English  men  and   English  books  than  Voltaire.     Yet  his  knowledge 
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14.  I  expressed  myself  dubiously  of  Blackwall's  seriousness  in 
affirming,  that  the  oriental  idioms,  with  which  the  sacred  authors 
abound,  are  highly  ornamental  to  their  compositions  ;  because  noth- 
ing can  be  plainer  than  that  he  is  indefatigable  in  controverting  their 
claims  to  the  greater  part  of  those  ornaments.  I  cannot  think  he 
would  have  willingly  injured  them  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  he  is  at  infinite  pains,  though  on  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts,* to  divest  them  of  almost  every  beauty  of  this  sort  ascribed 
to  them  by  others  !  1  desire  only  to  restore  to  them  the  merit,  of 
which  he  has  not  very  consistently,  though  I  believe  with  a  pious 
intention,  endeavored  to  strip  them.  This  critic  did  not  consider, 
that  when  he  admitted  any  Hebraism  in  the  New  Testament,  he  in 
effect  gave  up  the  cause.  That  only  can  be  called  a  Hebraism  in 
a  Greek  book,  which,  though  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  is  not 
so  to  the  Greek.  Nobody  would  ever  call  that  a  Scotticism  which  is 
equally  in  the  manner  of  both  Scots  and  English.  Now,  such  for- 
eign idioms  as  Hebraisms  in  Greek,  Grecisms  in  Hebrew,  or  Latin- 
isms  in  either,  come  all  within  the  definition  of  barbarism,  and  some- 
times even  of  solecism — words  which  have  always  something  rela- 
tive in  their  signification  ;  that  turn  of  expression  being  a  barbarism 
or  solecism  in  one  language,  which  is  strictly  proper  in  another — 
and  I  may  add,  to  one  set  of  hearers,  which  is  not  so  to  another. 
It  is,  then,  in  vain  for  any  one  to  debate  about  the  application  of 
the  names  barbarism  and  solecism. 

To  do  so  is  at  best  but  to  wrangle  about  words,  after  admitting 
all  that  is  meant  by  them.     The  apostle  Paul,  less  scrupulous,  does 

of  our  language,  on  which  I  have  been  told  he  piqued  himself  not  a  little, 
has  not  secured  him  from  blundering  when  he  attempted  to  write  it.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Parisians,  prefixed  to  his  comedy  L^Ecossaise,  which  he 
thought  proper  to  introduce  to  the  world  as  a  translation,  he  quotes  the 
following  sentence  as  part  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  English 
author:  "  You  have  quite  impoverished  the  character  of  Wasp  ;  and  you 
have  blotted  his  chastisement  at  the  end  of  the  drama."  An  Englishman 
might  have  guessed  what  he  meant  by  the  first  clause,'"but  must  have  re- 
mained in  total  darkness  about  the  second,  if  he  had  not  explained  him- 
self by  subjoining  the  translation  :  "  Vous  avez  afFoibli  le  caractere  de  Fre- 
lon  ;  et  vous  avez  supprime  son  chatiment  k  la  fin  de  la  piece :"  an  expla- 
nation not  less  necessary  to  many  of  his  English  readers  than  to  his 
French. 

*  The  following  is  a  specimen,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  2.  §  2:  "  KaTa^oXij 
Kocrjxov,  in  the  sacred  writers,  seemed  to  some  gentlemen  conversant  in 
these  studies  unexampled  in  the  old  Grecians.  Indeed  it  is  very  rare  ; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  lofty  Pindar,  (Nem.  Od.2.)  KaxafioXuv  Isqwv  w/cuywy." 
A  most  extraordinary  way  of  proving  that  the  phrase  KaxaSoX'^  xoafiov  is 
not  unexampled  in  the  old  Grecians.  About  the  noun  Kaza^oXi]  no  doubt 
was  ever  made,  nor  was  any  doubt  made  about  Koafiog  ;  the  question  was 
solely  about  the  phrase. 
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not  hesitate  by  implication  to  call  every  tongue  barbarous  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  it :  "  If  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice, 
I  shall  be  a  barbarian  to  him  that  speaketh  ;  and  he  that  speaketh 
shall  be  a  barbarian  tome,"  1  Cor.  14:11.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difierence,  as  appears  from  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment, even  if  what  is  spoken  be  spoken  by  the  Spirit.  Surely  with 
equal  reason,  we  may  say  of  those  foreign  idioms  in  any  tongue, 
which  render  what  is  said  unintelligible  or  even  obscure  to  the  na- 
tives, that,  in  respect  of  them,  they  are  barbarisms.  Nor  is  it,  I 
think,  denied  by  any  judicious  person,  that  there  are  some  idiomat- 
ical  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  which  must  have  puzzled 
those  who  were  absolute  strangers  to  the  language  of  holy  writ.* 
My  intention,  in  observing  this,  is  chiefly  to  show,  that  if  we  would 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of  the  Nevv^  Testament,  we  must 
familiarize  ourselves  to  that  of  the  Septuagint;  and  if  we  would  en- 
ter thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of  the  Septuagint,  we  must  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  study,  not  only  of  the  original  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  Palestine  between  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans  ;  for  this  last,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  has  af- 
fected the  language  both  of  the  old  Greek  translation  and  of  the 
New  Testament.     But  of  this  more  afterward. 

15.  Such  is  the  origin  and  the  character  of  the  idiom  which  pre- 
vails in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  the  remark- 
able conformity  of  the  new  revelation  which  we  have  by  them, 
though  written  in  a  different  language,  to  tl}^  idiom  of  the  old. 
It  has  been. distinguished  in  the  former  by  the  name  Hellenistic,  not 
with  critical  accuracy,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  but  with  sufficient  exactness,  if  attention  be  given  to  the  appli- 
cation which  the  Hebrews  made  of  the  term  Hellenist,  whereby  they 

*  Take  the  two  following  for  exam[)les:  Ova  u8vv(ai]fJEi  naQa  tw 
Om  nuv  ^ijiiu,  Luke  1:  37,  and  olx  liv  icrmd^i]  nuua  ct«(j|,  Matt.  24:  22; 
phrases*  wirnth,  in  my  "["prehension,  would  not  have  been  more  intelliori- 
l)Ie  to  a  Greek  auilior  llian  Ara!)ic  or  Persian  wonid  have  been.  'Pr,fitt 
for  thinf^,  nuv  ova  and  nuav/.  ovy.  for  no  or  none,  auo'^Cnr  person,  &c.  would 
to  him,  I  suspect,  have  proved  insurmonntahle  obstacles.  Indeed,  the 
vulgar  translation  of  the  last  phrase  is  no  more  Latin  than  the  original  is 
classical  Greek  :  "Non  fieret  salva  omnis  caro  ;"  which  we  may  venture 
to  affirm  would  have  been  no  better  than  a  riddle  to  Cicero  or  Caesftr. 
Castalio  has  expressed  the  sense  in  proper  Latin,  "Nemo  prorsus  evade- 
ret."  Onr  n-anslators  have  not  unfitly  kept;  in  their  version  the  one  He- 
braism_/Zes/i  for  person,  to  which  our  ears  are  by  scriptural  use  famil- 
iarized, and  not  less  fitly  rejected  the  other  saying,  "No  flesh  should  be 
saved  ;"  for  every  body  must  be  sensible  that  if  they  had  preserved  also 
the  other  idiom  in  English,  and  said,  "  All  flesh  should  not  be  saved,"  the 
sense  would  have  been  totally  altered.  This  is  but  a  small  specimen,  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  might  be  i)roduced  on  this  subject. 
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distinguished  their  Jewish  brethren  who  lived  in  Grecian  cities,  and 
spoke  Greek.  It  has  been  by  some  of  late,  after  Father  Simon  of 
the  Oratory,  more  properly  termed  the  Greek  of  the  synagogue. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  it  cannot  strictly  be  denominated  a  separate 
language,  or  even  dialect,  when  the  term  dialect  is  conceived  to 
imply  peculiarities  in  declension  and  conjugation.  But,  with  the 
greatest  justice,  it  is  denominated  a  peculiar  idiom,  being  not  only 
Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  phrases  put  in  Greek  words,  but  even  single 
Greek  words  used  in  senses  in  which  they  never  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  profane  authors,  and  which  can  be  learnt  only  from  the  ex- 
tent of  signification  given  to  some  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word,  cor- 
responding to  the  Greek,  in  its  primitive  and  most  ordinary  sense. 
This  difference  in  idiom  constitutes  a  difficulty  of  another  kind 
from  that  which  is  created  by  a  difference  in  dialect;  a  difficulty 
much  harder  to  be  surmounted,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  form  of  the 
words,  but  the  meaning. 

16.  It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  above  remarks 
on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  do  not  imply  that  there  was 
any  thing  which  could  be  called  idiomatical  or  vulgar  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord  himself,  who  taught  always  in  his  mother-tongue. 
His  aposdes  and  evangelists,  on  the  contrary,  who  wrote  in  Greek, 
were,  in  writing,  obliged  to  translate  the  instructions  received  from 
him  into  a  foreign  language  of  a  very  different  structure,  and  for 
the  use  of  people  accustomed  to  a  peculiar  idiom.  The  apparently 
respectful  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  was  accosted  by  all  ranks 
of  his  countrymen,  and  in  which  they  spoke  of  his  teaching,  shows 
that  he  was  universally  considered  as  a  person  of  eminent  know- 
ledge and  abilities.  It  was  the  amazing  success  of  his  discourses 
to  the  people,  in  commanding  the  attention  and  reverence  of  all 
who  heard  him,  which  first  awaked  the  jealousy  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees. 


PART   II. 

THE    STYLE    AND    INSPIRATION. 

We  are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  because  all  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  wrote  in  the  idiom  of  the  synagogue,  there 
is  no  discernible  diversity  in  their  styles.  As  the  same  language 
admits  a  variety  of  dialects,  and  even  of  provincial  and  foreign  idi- 
oms, so  the  same  dialect  and  the  same  idiom  is  susceptible  of  a  va- 
riety of  styles.  The  style  of  Paul  has  something  peculiar,  by 
which,  in  my  opinion,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
him  from  any  other  writer.  A  discerning  reader  would  not  readily 
confound  the  style  of  Luke  with  that  of  either  of  the  evangelists  who 

Vol.  L  8 
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preceded  him,  Matthew  or  Mark  ;  and  still  less,  I  imagine,  woold 
he  mistake  the  apostle  John's  diction  for  that  of  any  other  penman 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  difference  in  style  will  be  dis- 
covered by  one  who  is  but  moderately  conversant  in  Hebrew,  in  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  it  we  have  still  greater  variety 
than  in  the  New.  Some  of  the  books  are  written  in  prose,  and 
some  in  verse ;  and  in  each,  the  differences  between  one  book  and 
another  are  considerable.  In  the  book  of  Job,  for  instance,  the 
character  of  the  style  is  remarkably  peculiar.  What  can  be  more 
dissimilar  in  this  respect,  though  both  are  excellent  in  their  kind, 
than  the  towering  flights  of  the  sublime  Isaiah,  and  the  plaintive 
strains  of  the  pathetic  Jeremiah  ?  In  the  books  of  Scripture  we  can 
specify  the  concise  style  and  the  copious,  the  elevated  and  the  sim- 
ple, the  aphoristic  and  the  diffuse. 

The  difference,  I  own,  is  not  so  remarkable  in  translations  as  in 
the  original.  Tlie  reason  will  be  evident  on  a  little  reflection. 
Every  man,  and  consequently  every  translator,  has  his  peculiar  dic- 
tion and  manner,  which  will  rarely  fail  to  affect,  not  only  his  own 
compositi-ons,  but  also  the  versions  he  makes  from  other  authors. 
In  every  version  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  wherein  the  different  books 
have  the  same  translator,  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  an  assimilating 
quality,  by  which  the  works  translated  are  brought,  in  point  of  ex- 
pression, to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  style  of  the  trans- 
lator. Now,  by  being  all  brought  nearer  the  same  thing,  they  are 
brought  nearer  one  another.  Translation,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of 
leveller.  By  its  means,  generally,  not  always,  (for  some  can  adapt 
themselves  to  different  styles  more  easily  than  others),  the  lofty  is 
depressed,  the  humble  elevated,  the  looser  strains  are  confined,  and 
the  laconic  rendered  more  explicit.  Tlie  learned  reader  will  be 
sensible  of  the  justness  of  this  remark,  when  he  reflects  how  much 
more  distinguishable  the  styles  of  the  sacred  penmen  above-mention- 
ed are  in  their  own  language,  than  even  in  the  best  translations  extant. 
Add  to  this,  that  if,  of  any  two  sacred  authors  who  differ  greatly  in 
their  style,  we  compare  together  some  passages,  as  they  are  ren- 
dered in  the  same  translation,  we  shall  commonly  find  the  same- 
ness of  the  translator's  style  more  remarkable  in  them  all,  than  the 
difference  there  may  be  of  the  styles  of  the  authors.  We  shall 
be  oftener  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  the  quotations,  (if  the  recollection 
of  the  sentiments  do  not  assist  us),  Isaiah  and  Amos,  Matthew  and 
John,  than  to  recognize  Castalio  and  Beza,  the  Vulgate  and  Junius. 
Every  translator,  however,  is  not  equally  chargeable  with  this  fault : 
I  think  none  indeed  so  much  as  Castalio. 

2.  But  it  may  be  asked,  How  is  this  diversity  in  the  diction  of 
the  sacred  penmen  reconcileable  with  the  idea  of  inspiration  ?  Is 
not  the  style  of  all  inspired  writers  the  same,  as  being  the  style  of 
the  same  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  alike  directed  ?   That  in  some 
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sense  the  style  of  all  those  writers  is  the  style  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  spoke  by  them,  and  was  ihe  same  in  them  all,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied ;  but  that  the   Holy  Spirit  should  always  employ  the   same 
style  in  conveying  celestial  truths  to  men  is  no  more  necessary  than 
that  he  should  always  use  the  same  language.     People  do  not  suf- 
ficiently advert,  when  they  speak  on  this  subject,  to  the  difference 
between  the  expression  and  the  sentiment,  but  strangely  confound 
these,  as  though  they  were  the  same  ;    yet  no  two  things  can  be 
more  widely  different.     The  truths  implied   in  the  sentiments  are 
essential,  immutable,  and  have  an  intrinsic  value  ;  the  words  which 
compose  the  expression,  are  in  their  nature  circumstantial,  changea- 
ble, and  have  no  other  value  than  what  they  derive  from  the  arbi- 
trary conventions  of  men.     That  the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide  the 
minds  of  the  sacred   penmen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their 
adopting  terms  unsuitable  to  his  design,  or  which  might  obstruct  his 
purpose  ;  and  that,  in  other  respects,  he  would  accommodate  him- 
self to  their  manner  and   diction,  is   both  reasonable  in  itself,  and 
rendered  unquestionable  by  the  works  themselves,  which  have  the 
like  characteristic  differences  of  style  that  we  find  in  other  literary 
productions. 

Can  it  be  accounted  more  strange,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should, 
by  the  prophet  Amos,  address  us  in  the  style  of  a  shepherd,  and  by 
Daniel  in  that  of  a  courtier,  than  that  by  the  one  he  should  speak 
to  us  in  Hebrew,  and  by  the  other  in  Chaldee  ?    It  is  as  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  accommodate  himself  to  the 
phraseology  and  diction,  as  to  the  tone  of  voice  and  pronunciation, 
of  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  enlighten  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  pronunciation  of  one  person,  in  uttering  a  prophecy,  might 
be  more   articulate,  more  audible,  and  more  affecting  than  that  of 
another — in  like  manner  as  one  style  has  more  harmony,  elegance, 
and   perspicuity,  than  another.      Castalio  says  justly,  "  Res  dictat 
Spiritus,  verba  quidem  et  linguam  loquenti  aut  scribenti  liberara 
permiltit  ;"*  which  is  to  the  same   purpose  with  what  Jerome  had 
said  more  than  a  thousand   years  before,  "  Nee  putemus  in  verbis 
scripturarum  evangehum  esse,  sed  in  sensu."f     Allow  me  to  add 
the  testimony  of  a  late  writer  of  our  own,  than  whom  none  has  done 
more  to  make  men  apprehend  the  meaning,  and  relish  the  beauties 
of  the  sacred  poesy  :  "  Hoc  ita  sacris  vatibus  tribuimus,  ut  nihil  de- 
rogemus  Divini  Spiritus  afllatui :  etsi  suam  interea  vim  propriae  cu- 
jusque  scriptoris  naturae  atque   ingenio  concedamus.     Neque  enim 
instinctu  divino  ita  concitatur  vatis  animus,  ut  protinus  obruatur 


*  "  The  Spirit  dictates  the  things,  leaving  the  words  and  language  free 
to  the  speaker  or  writer." — Defensio  contra  Bezam. 

■f  "  Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  gospel  consists  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  in  the  sense." — Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Gal.  cap.  i. 
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hominis  indoles  :  attolluntur  et  erlguntur,  non  extinguuntur  aut  oc- 
cultantur  naturalis  ingenii  facultates  ;  et  quanquam  Mosis,  Davidis, 
et  Isaiae,  scripta  semper  spirent  quiddam  tam  excelsum  taraque 
coeleste,  ut  plane  videantur  divinitus  edita,  nihilo  tamen  minus  in 
iis  Mosem,  Davidem,  et  Isaiam,  semper  agnoscimus."* 

3.  In  this  there  was  an  eminent  disparity  between  the  prophets 
of  God,  and  those  among  the  Pagans  said  to  be  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  Python,  or  spirit  of  divination.  These  are  reported  to 
have  uttered  their  predictions  in  what  is  called  ecstasy  or  trance, 
that  is,  whilst  they  underwent  a  temporary  suspension  both  of  their 
reason  and  of  their  senses.  Accordingly,  they  are  represented  as 
mere  machines,  not  acting,  but  acted  upon  and  passive,  like  the 
flute  into  which  the  musician  blows.  This  is  what  has  been  called 
organic  inspiration.  In  imitation  of  one  remarkable  class  of  these, 
the  sorcerers  and  soothsayers  among  the  Jews  (who,  like  those  of 
the  same  craft  among  Pagans,  reaped  considerable  profit  from 
abusing  the  credulity  of  the  rabble)  had  acquired  a  wonderful  mode 
of  speaking,  in  which  they  did  not  appear  to  employ  the  common 
organs  of  speech,  and  were  thence  termed  iyyaaxgifxvdot,  ventrilo- 
qui,  belly-speakers.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice  that  Isaiah 
(8: 19.  29:  4)  denominates  them  the  ivizards,  that  peep  and  that 
mutter,  whose  speech  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground,  and  to  whis- 
per out  of  the  dust. 

Totally  different  was  the  method  of  the  prophets  of  the  true 
God.  The  matter,  or  all  that  concerned  the  thoughts,  was  given 
them  :  what  concerned  the  manner,  or  enunciation,  was  left  to 
themselves.'  The  only  exception  the  Rabbis  mention  is  Balaam, 
whose  prophecy  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  emitted  in  spite 
of  himself.  But  this  case,  if  it  was  as  they  imagine,  which  may 
be  justly  doubted,  was  extraordinary.  In  all  other  cases,  the  pro- 
phets had,  when  prophesying,  the  same  command  over  their  own 
actions,  over  their  members  and  organs,  as  at  other  times.  They 
might  speak,  or  forbear ;  they  might  begin,  and  desist,  when  they 
pleased ;  they  might  decline  the  task  assigned  them,  and  dis- 
obey the  divine  command.  No  doubt,  when  they  acted  thus,  they 
sinned  very  heinously,  and  were  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Of  the  danger  of  such  disobedience  we  have  two  signal  examples, 
in  the  prophet  who  was  sent  to  prophesy  against  the  altar  erected 
by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  in  the  prophet  Jonah. 

But  that  men  continued  still  free  agents,  and  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  a  very  injudicious  use  of  the  spiritual  gifts  and  illu- 
minations which  they  had  received  from  ahove,  is  manifest  from  the 
regulations,  on  this  subject,  established  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the 
church  of  Corinth.     The  words  wherewith  he  concludes  his  direc- 


*  De  Sacra  Poesi  Heb.  Prael.  xvi. 
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tions  on  this  topic  are  very  apposite  to  my  present  purpose.  "  The 
spirits  of  the  prophets,"  says  he,  "  are  subject  unto  the  prophets," 
1  Cor.  14:  32.  Such  is  the  difference  between  those  who  are  gui- 
ded by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  error.  There  is  tlierefore  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  permitted  to  employ  the  style  and  idiom  most 
familiar  to  them,  in  delivering  the  truths  with  which  they  were  in- 
spired. So  far  only  they  were  over-ruled,  in  point  of  expression, 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  that  nothing  could  be  introduced  tending,  in 
any  way,  to  obstruct  the  intention  of  the  whole.  And  sometimes, 
especially  in  the  prediction  of  future  events,  such  terms  would  be 
suggested,  as  would,  even  beyond  the  prophet's  apprehension,  con- 
duce to  further  that  end.  The  great  object  of  divine  regard,  and 
subject  of  revelation,  is  things,  not  words.  And  were  it  possible 
to  obtain  a  translation  of  Scripture  absolutely  faultless,  the  transla- 
tion would  be,  in  all  respects,  as  valuable  as  the  original. 

4.  But  is  not  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  said,  liable  to  an  objection 
also  from  the  gift  of  tongues  conferred  on  the  apostles  and  others 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  ?  In  the  languages  with  which 
those  primitive  ministers  were  miraculously  furnished,  it  may  be 
objected,  they  could  not  have  any  style  of  their  own,  as  a  style  is 
purely  the  effect  of  habit,  and  of  insensible  imitation.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  is  easily  obviated  ;  First,  as  they  received  by  inspi- 
ration those  tongues  only  whereof  they  had  previously  no  knowledge, 
it  is  not  probable,  at  least  it  is  not  certain,  that  this  gift  had  any 
place  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  in  most  of  them 
it  had  not,  is  manifest.  But  2dly,  If  in  some  it  had,  the  most  natu- 
ral supposition  is,  1.  That  the  knowledge  of  the  tongue  wherewith 
the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  the  sacred  writers  must  have  been,  in  them, 
precisely  such  a  knovifledge  and  such  a  readiness  in  finding  words 
and  expressions,  as  is,  in  others,  the  effect  of  daily  practice.  •  This 
is  even  a  necessary  consequence  of  supposing  that  the  language  it- 
self, and  not  the  words  of  particular  speeches,  (according  to  Dr. 
Middleton's  notion),*  was  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  2.  That  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tongue  supernaturally  communicated,  must  have 
been  such  as  would  render  their  teaching  in  it  best  adapted  to  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people  with  whom  they  would  be  most  conver- 
sant, or  such  as  they  would  have  most  readily  acquired  among  them 
in  the  natural  way.  Now  on  this  hypothesis,  which  appears  on 
many  accounts  the  most  rational,  the  influence  of  habit,  of  native 
idiom,  and  of  particular  genius  and  turn  of  thinking,  would  be  the 
same  on  the  writer's  style  as  though  he  had  acquired  the  language 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

As  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  author  above-mentioned,  it  is  not 


•  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues. 
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more  irrational  in  itself,  than  it  is  destitute  of  evidence.  It  is  irra- 
tional, as  it  excludes  the  primary  use,  the  conversion  of  the  nations, 
for  which,  by  the  general  acknowledgment  of  Christians  in  all  ages, 
the  gift  of  tongues  was  bestowed  on  the  apostles,  and  represents 
this  extraordinary  power  as  serving  merely  to  astonish  the  hearers, 
the  only  purpose,  according  to  him,  for  which  it  ever  was  exerted. 
And  as  to  evidence,  the  great  support  of  his  system  is  an  argument 
which  has  been  sufficiently  considered  already,  the  defects  of  the 
style  of  the  sacred  writers,  when  examined  by  the  rules  of  the 
rhetoricians,  and  the  example  of  the  orators  of  Athens.  For,  be- 
cause Cicero  and  the  Greek  philosophers  were  of  opinion,  that  if 
Jupiter  spoke  Greek  he  would  speak  like  Plato,  the  learned  Doctor 
cannot  conceive  that  a  style  so  unlike  Plato's  as  that  of  the  evange- 
lists, can  be  the  language  of  inspiration,  or  be  accounted  worthy  of 
God.  It  was  not,  we  find,  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  or  to  the  apos- 
tolic age,  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  that  men  needed 
to  be  taught  that  "  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  1  Sam.  16:  7. 
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THE  CAUSES  TO  WHICH  THE  PRINCIPAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  LANGUA- 
GES ARE  IMPUTABLE  ;  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHANGES  PRODU- 
CED ON  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  IDIOM  OF  THE  JEWS  ;  AND 
THE  PRINCIPAL  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  ENCOUNTERED  IN  TRANS- 
LATING THE  SACRED  BOOKS. 


PART  I. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  LANGUAGES. 

When  we  compare  one  tongue  with  another,  if  we  enter  criti- 
cally into  the  genius  and  powers  of  each  we  shall  find,  that  neither 
the  only  nor  the  chief  difference  is  that  which  is  most  obvious,  and 
consists  in  the  sounds  or  words  employed,  the  inflections,  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  construction.  These  may  soon  be  learnt  from 
a  tolerable  grammar,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  affecting  only  the 
form  of  the  language.  There  are  others,  which,  more  intimately 
affecting  its  spirit,  it  requires  a  nicer  discernment  to  distinguish. 
These  serve  much  more  to  characterize  both  the  language  and  the 
people  who  speak  it.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  one  of  these  has  a 
great  effect  in  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  We  may  say, 
with  the  greatest  justice,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  real  charac- 
ter of  a  nation  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood  by  one  who  is  a 
perfect  stranger  to  their  tongue ;  so,  on  the  other,  the  exact  import 
of  many  of  the  words,  and  combinations  of  words,  made  use  of  in 
the  language,  will  never  be  perfectly  comprehended  by  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  people,  who  is  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  their  religion,  law,  polity,  arts,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  be  a  proficient  in 
either  kind,  must  be  a  student  in  both.  It  is  evident,  that  the  par- 
ticulars enumerated,  or  whatever  regards  the  religion,  the  laws,  the 
constitution,  and  the  manners  of  a  people,  operate  powerfully  on 
their  sentiments  ;  and  these  have  a  principal  effect,  first  on  the  as- 
sociations of  ideas  formed  in  their  minds  in  relation  to  character, 
and  to  whatever  is  an  object  of  abstract  reflection  ;  secondly,  on  the 
formation  of  words,  and  combination  of  phrases,  by  which  these  as- 
sociations are  expressed.  But  this  will  be  better  understood  from 
what  follows. 
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2.  There  are  certain  words,  in  every  language,  to  which  there 
are  other  words  perfectly  corresponding  in  other  languages.  There 
are  certain  words,  in  every  language,  which  but  imperfectly  cor- 
respond to  any  of  the  words  of  other  languages.  There  are  cer- 
tain words,  in  every  language,  to  which  there  is  nothing,  in  some 
other  languages,  in  any  degree  correspondent.  I  shall  exemplify 
these  three  classes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  which  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  iny  meaning. 

3.  In  all  languages,  the  words  whereby  the  obvious  productions 
of  nature,  and  the  plainest  distinctions  of  genera  and  species  known 
to  the  people  are  signified,  correspond  respectively  to  one  another. 
Thus  to  the  Greek  words,  7]hog,  aehpt],  oQvig,  divdgov,  dtzog, 
ufimXog,  li^Jog,  the  Latin  words,  sol,  luna,  avis  arbor,  aquila,  vitis, 
lapis,  and  the  English,  sun,  moon,  bird,  tree,  eagle,  vine,  stone,  are 
perfectly  equivalent  in  signification  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
never  mistake  in  rendering  the  Greek  word  ijhog,  wherever  it  oc- 
curs, into  Latin  by  the  word  sol,  and  into  English  by  the  word  sun. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  other  terms  in  the  three  langua- 
ges, taken'  severally,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them. 

To  this  class  we  must  add  the  names  of  natural  and  obvious  re- 
lations, as  nccTt]g,  fi^Ttjp,  viog,  S^vyarrjg,  adelqog,  ddfXcpt],  to  which 
the  Latin  words  pater,  mater,  Jilius,  jilia,fraier,  t'oror,  and  the 
English  words  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  per- 
fectly correspond. 

To  the  same  class  we  ought  also  to  assign  those  words  whereby 
the  most  common  and  necessary  productions  of  the  mechanic  arts 
are  expressed  ;  for  though,  in  different  countries,  and  distant  ages, 
there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  fashion  and  appearance  of 
their  productions,  we  attend  solely,  in  translating,  to  the  principal 
uses  which  a  piece  of  work  was  intended  to  answer.  Consequent- 
ly, when  in  these  we  find  an  entire  coincidence,  we,  without  fur- 
ther examination,  pronounce  the  names  equivalent.  Thus  ohog, 
vttvg,  Kkipt],  in  Greek,  and  domus,  navis,  lectus,  in  Latin,  answer 
sufficiently  to  house,  shij),  bed,  in  English,  on  account  of  the  coin- 
cidence in  use  of  the  things  signified,  notwithstanding  the  less  im- 
portant differences  in  structure  and  workmanship. 

These,  however,  are  not  entirely  on  the  same  footing  with  na- 
tural objects  ;  in  which  there  is  every-where,  and  in  every  age,  a 
more  perfect  uniformity.  The  names  ^i(3ltov,  liber,  book,  are  in 
most  cases  suited  to  one  another.  But  as  the  books  of  the  ancients 
were  in  outward  form  and  construction  very  different  from  ours, 
when  we  find  any  thing  advanced  concerning  ^i^llov  in  Greek,  or 
liber  in  Latin,  with  an  evident  allusion  to  the  outward  make,  we 
know  that  the  English  word  book  is  not  a  proper  version.  Thus 
the  words  ovguvog  dntxbigla&ri  tog  ^i^Xlov  tdiaaofievov,  Rev.  6:  14, 
if  rendered  '<  heaven  departed  as  a  book  that   is  rolled  up,"  would 
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not  be  intelligible,  though  nothing  conveys  a  more  distinct  image 
than  the  words  in  the  original.  Their  books  consisted  of  long  scrolls, 
commonly  of  parchment,  sewed  or  pasted  together,  and  fastened  at 
the  ends  to  two  rollers.  Our  translators  properly  therefore  em- 
ployed here  the  more  general  word  sci'oU.^  which  perfectly  conveys 
the  meaning.  Again,  the  word  ^i^Xlov  occurs  in  an  application 
wherein  the  term  hool<:  could  not  be  rightly  apprehended  by  a  mere 
English  reader  :  (jijjllov  yfygujuf-u'i^ov  totuOiv  Kal  ontadip,  in  the 
common  version,  "  a  book  written  within  and  on  the  hack  side,'" 
Rev.  5:  1.  To  such  a  reader,  the  last  term  thus  applied  would 
be  understood  to  mean  the  cover,  which  is  not  very  fit  for  being 
written  on,  and  could,  besides,  contain  no  more  than  might  have 
been  contained  in  one  additional  leaf,  though  the  book  had  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  leaves.  Now  the  long  scrolls  or  books  of  the 
ancients  were  seldom  written  but  on  one  side,  here  said  to  be 
taoiQiv,  within,  because  that  side  was  turned  inwards  in  rolling. 
When  any  of  these  scrolls  was  written  on  both  sides,  it  con- 
tained twice  as  much  as  if  written  in  the  usual  way.*  The  chief 
intention  of  the  prophet  in  mentioning  this  circumstance  must  have 
been  to  signify,  that  this  volume  was  replete  with  information,  and 
that  its  contents  were  not  to  be  measured  by  its  size.  But 
notwithstanding  the  exceptions  in  a  few  particular  cases,  the  names 
of  the  common  productions  of  the  most  necessary  arts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  so  far  at  least  corresponding  to  each  other  in  most  lan- 
guages, as  not  to  throw  any  difficulty  worth  mentioning  in  the  way 
of  a  translator. 

4.  The  second  class  above-mentioned  is  of  those  words  which, 
in  one  language,  do  but  imperfectly  correspond  to  any  of  the  words 
of  another  language  compared  with  it.  Of  this  kind  will  be  found, 
if  properly  attended  to,  most  of  the  terms  relating  to  morals,  to  the 
passions  and  matters  of  sentiment,  or  to  the  objects  of  the  reflex 
and  internal  senses,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  find 
words  in  one  language  that  are  exactly  equivalent  to  those  of  an- 
other. This  holds  in  ail  languages  less  or  more,  according  as  there 
is  more  or  less  uniformity  in  the  constitution,  religion,  and  laws,  of 
the  nations  whose  languages  are  compared  ;  on  which  constitution, 
religion,  and  laws,  as  was  observed,  the  sentiments,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  people,  in  a  great  measure  depend.  Herein  con- 
sists one  principal  difficulty,  which  translators,  if  persons  of  pene- 
tration, have  to  encounter.  Finding  it  sometimes  impossible  to 
render  fully  the  sense  of  their  author,  they  are  constrained  (if  I  may 
borrow  a  term  from  the  mathematicians)  to  do  the  best  they  can  by 
approximation. 


*  A  book  executed  in  this  maniKT  the  Greeks  called   Qnia&oyQa^og, 
wliich  is  tliiis  expressed  by  .liivcnal,  "Si-riptiis  et  in  tergo."     Sat.  1, 
Vol.  I.  9 
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To  come  to  examples  :  To  the  Greek  words  dgiTrj,  aMcpgoevvTj, 
eyxguTeta,  cpgopijaig,  Afo?,  the  Latin  words,  virtus,  iemperantioy 
continentia,  prudentia,  miserkordia,  are  not  entirely  equivalent ; 
still  less  the  English  words,  virtue,  temperance,  continence,  pru- 
dence, mercy  ;  for,  though  these  last  are  manifestly  formed  from  the 
Latin  words,  one  would  think  that,  by  being  adopted  into  another 
country,  they  had  all,  more  or  less,  changed  their  nature  with  the 
climate.  Those  persons  whose  knowledge  in  such  matters  is  but 
superficial,  will  not  enter  readily  into  these  sentiments.  They  are 
accustomed  to  consider  certain  words,  in  the  different  languages, 
as  respectively  correspondent.  The  grammars,  lexicons,  and  com- 
mon translations,  lead  them  to  conclude  so,  and  they  inquire  no 
further.  But  those  who  are  conversant  with  authors  of  reputation 
in  these  different  tongues,  will  need  no  arguments  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced. 

Who  knows  not  that  the  Latin  word  virtus  would  in  many  in- 
stances, be  but  weakly  not  to  say  improperly  rendered  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  virtue;  as  that  word,  in  Roman  authors,  comes  often 
nearer  the  import  of  what  we  call  valor  or  fortitude,  sometimes  even 
brute  force'^  We  should  not  readily  ascribe  virtue  to  wild  beasts; 
yet  Tacitus  so  applies  the  term  virtus : — "  Fera  animalia,  si  clausa 
teneas,  virtutis  obliviscuntur."  And  if  some  of  our  words  have  too 
great  latitude  of  signification  to  answer  always  to  their  Latin  ety- 
mons, some  have,  on  the  contrary,  too  little.  For  example,  the 
English  word  temperance  is  too  confined  in  meaning  to  answer  to 
the  IjstXm  .temperantia,  which  implies  moderation  in  every  desire, 
and  is  defined  by  Cicero,  in  one  place,  "  Moderatio  cupiditatum 
ration!  obediens  ;"*  and  in  another,  "  Temperantia  est  quae  in  rebus 
aut  expetendis  aut  fugiendis,  .rationem  ut  sequamur,  monet."f 
Now  all  that  is  implied  in  the  English  word  is  almost  only  that  spe- 
cies which  he  denominates  "  temperantia  in  victu."  And,  though 
the  differences  may  not  be  so  considerable  in  all  the  other  related 
words  above-mentioned,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  they  cannot,  in 
every  instance,  be  made  to  tally. 

It  requires,  indeed,  but  a  very  small  skill  in  languages  to  enable 
us  to  discover,  that  etymology  is  often  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  the 
proper  acceptation  of  a  terra.  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  La- 
tin word  sohrius  is  the  root  of'  the  English  word  sober,  and  their 
term  honestum  of  our  term  honesty  ;  but  every  body  knows  that  the 
related  words  in  t}ie  two  languages  will  not  always  answer  to  each 
other.  Nay,  to  show,  in  the  strongest  manner,  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is,  than  is  commonly  imagined,  to  apprehend  the  precise 
import  and  proper  application  of  words  of  this  order  in  dead  lan- 
guages, I  shall  transcribe  a  short  passage  from  the  fourth  book  of 

*  De  Finibus,  1.  ii.  f  De  Finibus,  1.  i. 
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the  Tusculan  Questions,  where  the  author  explains  the  generic 
word  agritudo,  with  the  various  names  of  species  comprehended 
under  it.  Amongst  other  observations  are  the  following  :  "  Agritudo 
est  opinio  recens  mali  praesentis  in  quo  demitti  conlrahique  animo 
rectum  esse  videatur.  jEgritudini  subjiciuntur  angor,  moeror,  dolor, 
luctus,  serumna,  afflictatio :  angor  est  aegritudo  premens,  moeror 
aegritudo  flebilis,  aerumna  aegritudo  laboriosa,  dolor  aegritudo  cru- 
cians, afflictatio  segritudo  cum  vexatione  corporis,  luctus  ajgritudo 
ex  ejus  qui  carus  fuerat,  interitu  acerbo."  "  Let  any  one"  says 
D'Alembert,*  "  examine  this  passage  with  attention,  and  say  hon- 
estly, whether,  if  he  had  not  known  of  it,  he  would  have  had  any 
idea  of  these  nice  shades  of  signification  here  marked  ;  and  whether 
he  would  not  have  been  much  embarrassed,  had  he  been  writing  a 
dictionary,  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  the  words  agritudo,  mceror, 
dolor,  angor,  luctus,  cerumna,  afflictatio.  If  Cicero,  the  greatest 
philosopher  as  well  as  orator  that  ever  Rome  produced,  had  com- 
posed a  book  of  Latin  synonymas,  such  as  that  which  Abbe  Girard 
did  of  French;  and  iftliiswork  had  but  now  for  the  first  time  been 
produced  in  a  circle  of  modern  Latinists,  I  imagine  it  would  have 
greatly  confounded  them,  in  showing  them  how  defective  their 
knowledge  is  of  a  subject  of  which  they  thought  themselves  mas- 
ters." 

I  have  brought  this  quotation,  not  to  support  D'Alembert's  opin- 
ion, who  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  modern  writer  to 
write  Latin  with  purity ;  but  only  to  show  how  much  nicer  a  mat- 
ter it  is  than  is  commonly  supposed,  to  enter  critically  into  the  pe- 
culiarities of  a  dead  language.  It  might  be  easily  shown,  were  it 
necessary,  that  distinctions  like  those  now  illustrated  in  the  nouns, 
obtain  also  in  the  verbs  of  different  languages.  Under  this  class 
those  words  also  may  be  comprehended  which  are  not  barely  the 
names  of  certain  things,  or  signs  of  particular  ideas,  but  which  ex- 
press also  the  affection  or  disposition  of  the  speaker  towards  the 
thing  signified.  In  every  language  we  shall  find  instances  wherein 
the  same  thing  has  different  names,  which  are  not  perfectly  synon- 
ymous ;  for  though  there  be  an  identity  of  subject,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  manner,  wherein  the  speaker  appears  affected  towards  it. 
One  term  will  convey  the  idea  with  contempt,  another  with  abhor- 
rence, a  third  with  some  relish,  a  fourth  with  affection,  and  a  fifth 
with  indifference.  Of  this  kind  are  the  diminutives  and  the  am- 
plificatives  which  abound  so  much  in  the  Greek  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. 

It  is  this  principally  which  justifies  Girard's  observation,  that 
there  are  much  fewer  words  in  any  language  which  are  in  all  re- 
spects synonymous,  than  is  commonly  imagined.      And   it  is  this 

*  Sur  I'Harmonie  des  Langues^  et  stn-  la  Latinit^  des  Modernes.. 
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which  makes  the  selection  of  apposite  words  so  much,  and  so  just- 
ly, the  study  of  an  orator ;    for  when  he  would  operate  on  the  pas- 
sions of  his  hearers,  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  that  the  terms  he 
employs  not  only  convey  the  idea  of  the  thing  signified,  which  may 
be  called  the  primary  use,  but  that,  along  with  it,  they  insinuate 
into  the  minds  of  the  hearers  the  passions  of  the  speaker,  whatever 
it  be,  love  or  hatred,  admiration  or  contempt,  aversion  or  desire. 
This,  though  the  secondary  use  of  the  word,  is  not  the  less  essen- 
tial to  his  design.     It  is  chiefly  from  the   associated   affection  that 
these  different  qualities  of  synonymous  words  taken  notice  of  by 
Quinctilian  must  be  considered  as  originating  :  "  Sed  cum  idem  fre- 
quentissime  plura  significent,  quod  awMwu'iu  vocatur,  jam  sunt  alia 
aliis  honestiora,  subliraiora,  nhidiora,  jucundiora,  vocaliora."     The 
last  is  the  only  epithet  which  regards  merely  the  sound.     The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  for  an  example  of  such  English  synonymas— p«6- 
lic  speaker,  orator,  declaimer,  haranguer,  holder-forth.     The  sub- 
ject of  them  all  is  the  same,  being  what  the  first  expression,  public 
speaker,  simply  denotes  ;  the  second  expresses  also  admiration  in 
the  person- who  uses  it;  the  third  conveys  disapprobation,  by  hint- 
ing that  it  is  the  speaker's  object  rather  to  excite  the  passions  than 
to  convince  the  judgment ;  the  fourth  is  disrespectful,  and  the  fifth 
contemptuous. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  words  called  synonymous,  arising 

from  the  customary   application,   even  when    they  imply  little  or 

nothing  of  either  sentiment  or  affection.     The  three  words,  death, 

decease,  demise,  all  denote  the  same  thing.     The  first  is  the  simple 

and  familiar  term  j  the  second   is  formal,  being  much  employed  in 

proceedings  at  law  ;  the  third  is  ceremonious,  and  scarcely  used  of 

any  but  princes  and  grandees.     There  are  also  some  words  peculiar 

to  poetry,  some  to  burlesque,  which   it  is  needless  here  to  specify. 

From  these  observations  we  learn,  that,  in  writings  where  words  of 

this  second  class  frequently  occur,  it  is  impossible,  in  a  consistency 

with  either  perspicuity  or  propriety,  to  translate  them  uniformly  by 

the  same  terms,  like  those  of  the  first.     For,  as  has  been  observed, 

they  are  such  as  do  not  perfectly  correspond  with  the  terms  of  a 

different  tongue.     You  may  find  a  woi'd  that  answers  exactly  to  the 

word  in  question  in  one  acceptation,  that  will  not  suit  it  in  another ; 

though  for  this  purpose  some  other  term  may  be  found  equally  well 

adapted. 

It  was  too  servile  an  attempt  in  the  first  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament  (at  least  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  the  wliole  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  translated  at  one  time,  or  by  the  same  persons) 
at  this  rigid  uniformity,  in  rendering  the  same  Hebrew  words  by 
the  same  Greek  words,  which  has  given  such  a  peculiarity  of  idiom 
to  the  style  of  the  Septuagint,  and  which,  issuing  thence  as  from  its 
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fountain,  has  infected  more  or  less  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. I  might  observe  further,  that  there  are  some  words  in  the 
original  by  no  means  synonymous,  which  have  been  almost  uniform- 
ly rendered  by  the  same  term — partly  perhnps  through  not  advert- 
ing sufficiently  to  some  of  the  nicer  differences  of  signification, 
partly  through  a  desire  of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
translation,  whatever  might  look  like  comment  or  paraphrase.  Of 
this  1   shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  afterward. 

5.  The  third  class  above-mentioned  is  of  those  words  in  the 
language  of  every  nation,  which  are  not  capable  of  being  translated 
into  that  of  any  people  who  have  not  a  perfect  conformity  with  them 
in  those  customs  which  have  given  rise  to  those  words.  Such  are 
the  names  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  different  in  different  countries.  There  is  no  way  that  a  trans- 
lator can  properly  take  in  such  cases,  but  to  retain  the  original 
term,  and  give  the  explanation  in  the  margin.  Tliis  is  the  way 
which  has  actually  been  taken,  perhaps  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
Old  Testament.  To  substitute  for  the  original  term  a  definition  or 
circumlocution,  if  the  word  frequently  occur,  would  encumber  the 
style  with  an  offensive  multiplicity  of  words  and  awkward  repetitions, 
and  thereby  destroy  at  once  its  simplicity,  vivacity,  and  even  per- 
spicuity. In  this  class  we  must  also  rank  the  names  of  the  particu- 
lar rites,  garments,  modes,  exercises,  or  diversions,  to  which  there 
IS  nothing  similar  among  those  into  whose  language  the  version  is  to 
be  made.  Of  this  class  there  are  several  words  retained  in  the 
common  English  translation  ;  some  of  which,  by  reason  of  their 
frequency,  have  been  long  since  naturalized  amongst  us  ;  as  syna- 
gogue, sabbath,  jubilee,  purim,  ephod,  homer,  ephah,  shekel,  gerah, 
teraphim,  urim  and  thummim,  phylacteries,  cherubim,  seraphim,  and 
a  few  others. 

Beside  these,  often  the  names  of  offices,  judicatories,  sects,  par- 
ties, and  the  like,  scarcely  admit  of  being  transferred  into  a  version 
in  any  other  manner.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  in  regard 
to  some  of  these,  especially  offices,  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  nicety 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  to  determine  when  the  name  ought  to 
be  rendered  in  the  translation  by  a  term  imperfectly  corresponding, 
and  when  it  ought  to  be  retained.  What  makes  the  chief  difficulty 
here  is,  that  there  are  offices  in  every  State,  and  in  every  constitu- 
tion, which  are  analogous  to  those  of  other  States  and  constitutions 
in  many  material  circumstances,  though  they  differ  in  many  others. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  whether  the  resemblances  or  the  pecu- 
liarities preponderate  :  If  the  former,  the  word  ought  to  be  transla- 
ted ;  if  the  latter,  it  ought  to  be  retained.  The  inconveniency  of 
an  excess  in  the  first  way  is,  that  it  may  lead  the  reader  into  mis- 
takes ;  that  of  an  excess  in  the  second  is,  that  it  occasions  obscurity, 
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and,  by  the  too  frequent  interspersion  of  uncouth  and  foreign  words, 
gives  the  appearance  of  barbarism  to  a  version. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  general,  that  the  latter  is  the  safer 
error  of  the  two.  Not  only  does  the  speciality  of  the  case  afford  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  use  of  such  words ;  but  if  either  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation,  which  is  the  subject,  or  our  connexion  with  the 
people,  or  interest  in  their  history,  shall  familiarize  us  to  their  insti- 
tutions and  customs,  the  barbarism  of  the  terms  will  vanish  of  course. 
Who  considers  now  these  names  of  Roman  magistracies,  consul, 
praetor,  edile,  censor,  questor,  dictator,  tribune,  as  barbarous  ?  Yet 
they  are  not  the  names  of  offices  amongst  us  correspondent  or  sim- 
ilar to  those  among  the  Romans.  To  have  employed  instead  of 
them,  mayor,  alderman,  sheriff,  etc.  we  should  have  justly  thought 
much  more  exceptionable.  1  have  heard  of  a  Dutch  translator  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  who  always  rendered  consul  burgomaster^ 
and,  in  the  same  taste,  the  names  of  all  the  other  officers  and  ma- 
gistrates of  Rome.  A  version  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  us  ri- 
diculous. 

6.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  two  last  are  the 
only  classes  of  words  wherein  the  student  will  find  any  thing  that 
can  greatly  puzzle  him.  A  mere  school-boy,  with  the  help  of  his 
grammar  and  lexicon,  may  acquire  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  just 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  first  class.  Those  of  the  third,  it 
is  manifest,  are  not  to  be  understood  by  us  without  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  and  political  constitutions  of  the  country,  to- 
gether with  their  ceremonies  and  usages  ;  and  those  of  the  second, 
which  is  the  matter  of  the  greatest  delicacy  of  all,  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly apprehended  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  national 
character;  that  is,  the  prevalent  cast  of  mind,  manners,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  So  much  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  master 
of  the  language  of  any  country  ;  and  of  so  much  importance  it  is, 
in  order  clearly  to  comprehend  the  style  of  Scripture,  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  whatever  concerns  the  Jewish  nation. 


PART  II. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  IDIOM  OF  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  true,  that,  as  the  New  Testament  is  written  in  Greek,  it 
must  be  of  consequence  that  we  be  able  to  enter  critically  intojthe 
ordinary  import  of  the  words  of  that  tongue,  by  being  familiarized 
to  the  genius  and  character  of  those  who  spoke  it.  But  frotri  what 
has  been  observed  it  is  evident,  that  though,  in  several  cases,  this 
knowledge  may  be  eminently  useful,   it  will  not  suffice  ;  nay,  in? 
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many  cases  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  significancy.  Those  words,  in 
particular,  which  have  been  in  most  familiar  use  with  the  old  inter- 
preters, and  have  been  current  in  the  explanations  given  in  the  Hel- 
lenistical  synagogues  and  schools,  have  with  their  naturalization 
among  the  Israehtes,  acquired  in  the  Jewish  use,  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed the  expression,  an  infusion  of  the  national  spirit.  Though  the 
words  therefore  are  Greek,  Jewish  erudition  is  of  more  service  than 
Grecian,  for  bringing  us  to  the  true  acceptation  of  them  in  the  sa- 
cred writings.  Would  you  know  the  full  import  of  the  words  ayt- 
aofAog,  for  example,  and  dixccioavi/f]  in  the  New  Testament  ?  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  rummage  the  classics.  Turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  will  avail  little  to  recur  to  the  Greek  roots  aytog  and 
dixT].  Examine  the  extent  given  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
roots  '^1\^  kadash,  and  p'liC  tzadak,  which  have  given  occasion  to 
the  introduction  of  those  Greek  terms  into  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy. 

2.  Classical  use,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  is  not  only  in  this 
study  sometimes  unavailable,  but  may  even  mislead.  The  sacred 
use  and  the  classical  are  often  very  different.  We  know  the  im- 
port of  the  word  sanctitas  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, and  that  it  answers  exactly  enough  to  our  own  word  sanctity, 
derived  from  it.  Yet  from  Cicero's  account  it  is  plain,  that,  in 
modern  European  tongues,  we  have  no  word  corresponding  to  it  in 
its  primitive  and  classical  use.  "  -^quitas,"  says  he,  "  tripartita 
dicitur  esse.  Una  ad  superos  deos,  altera  ad  manes,  tertia  ad  hom- 
ines pertinere  ;  prima  pietas,  secunda  sanctitas,  tertia  justitia,  nomi- 
natur."*  According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Latin  word  sanctitas 
imports  equity  or  suitable  regards  towards  the  infernal  gods. 

But  in  no  instance  does  the  classical  sense  of  a  word  differ  more 
from  that  which  it  has  invariably  in  the  sacred  pages  than  in  the 
term  xumivog,  which  with  the  former  is  always  expressive  of  a  bad 
quality,  with  the  latter  of  a  good.  With  us  it  is  a  virtue,  with  them 
it  was  a  vice.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  word  ex- 
pressed the  same  disposition  of  mind  with  Pagans  as  with  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  that  the  only  difference  was  in  the  opinion  or  judg- 
ment formed  concerning  this  disposition ;  that  the  former  looked 
upon  it  with  a  favorable  eye,  the  latter  with  an  unfavorable.  For 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  quality  of  which  it  is  expres- 
sive in  classical  use,  is  totally  different  from  that  which  it  expresses 
in  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  first  it  corresponded  exactly  to,  and 
was  commonly  translated  by  the  Latin  humilis,  which  in  profane 
authors  always  conveys  a  bad  meaning,  and  denotes  such  a  feeble, 
mean,  and  abject  temper,  as  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  fortitude, 
that  superiority  to  death,  shame,  and  pain,  which  the  law  of  Christ 

*  Topica. 
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SO  peremptorily  exacts,  and  with  which  the  faith  of  Christ  so  pow- 
erfully inspires  the  genuine  disciples.  IhTinvonjg,  the  abstract,  is 
comprised  by  Aristotle*  under  fAncgGrjiv/Ja,  pusillanimity;  or,  as 
explained  by  lexicographers,  "animus  demissus  et  abjectus ;"  and 
contrasted  to  fifyu^oxin'xia,  magnanimity,  "  animi  celsitudo."  And 
to  evince  that  the  Latin  term  in  heathen  authors  has  the  same  mean- 
inf  with  the  Greek,  I  need  no  better  authority  than  Cicero,  who 
saysjf  "  Succumbere  doloribus,  eosque  liumili  animo  imbecilloque 
ferre  miserum  est,  ob  eamque  debilitatem  animi,  muhi  parentes, 
multi  amicos,  nonnulli  patriam,  plerique  autem  seipsos  penitus  per- 
diderunt."  To  this  he  opposes,  "  Robustus  animus  et  excelsus, 
qui  omni  est  liber  cura  et  angore,  cum  et  mortem  contemnit,"  &ic. 
The  temper  of  mind  here  condemned  by  Cicero,  every  Christian 
will  condemn  as  much  as  he ;  and  the  application  of  the  term  hu~ 
milis  to  this  temper  is  a  demonstration,  that  with  him  the  word  was 
the  sign  of  an  idea  very  different  from  that  of  which  it  has  since,  in 
conformity  to  the  style  of  the  Italic  translation,  been  made  the  sign 
by  ecclesiastical  authors. 

We  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  English  word  humility, 
though  borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin,  conveys  not  the  classical, 
but  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word  ranfivozrjg  or  zaneipocpgoavvrj, 
which  Castalio,  over-zealous  for  the  Latinity  of  his  style,  never 
renders  hiimilitas,  but  always  modestia.  This  word  modestia,  how- 
ever, does  not  express  adequately  the  sense  of  the  original.  Mo- 
desty relates  only  to  the  opinion  of  men,  humility  relates  also  and 
principally  to  the  .unerring  judgment  of  God  ;  and  includes  such  a 
combination  of  qualities,  as  no  species  of  polythesim  could  give  a 
foundation  for.  It  implies,  along  with  a  modest  self-diffidence,  a 
sense  of  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
found veneration  of  his  perfectiorts.  Accordingly,  piety,  meekness, 
and  modesty,  make,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  principal  fig- 
ures in  the  group.  So  far  from  involving  any  thing  of  that  weak 
timidity  and  irresolution  expressed  in  the  passage  quoted  from  ihe 
philosopher,  as  comprehended  in  the  classical  sense  of  the  term 
humilis,  it  on  the  contrary  implies,  in  every  situation,  a  submission 
to  the  will  of  heaven,  without  repining  or  reserve,  founded  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  one's  own  ignorance  of  what  is  best  upon  the  whole, 
and  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of 
God,  by  whose  providence  all  events  are  overruled. 

This  is  one  of  those  terms  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian,  an  idolater  could  not  comprehend,  till  he  had  previously 
acquired  some  notion  of  the  Biblical  theology.  To  some  people  it 
may  appear  strange,  that  so  much  knowledge  should  be  thought 
necessary  for  qualifying  one  to  understand  the  words  in  current  use 

*  IlBql  ceQEtwv  xul  xuxiiuv.  f  De  Finibus,  I.  i. 
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in  any  language.  But  to  those  more  deeply  versed  in  these  mat- 
ters there  will  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  remark.  They  will  be 
sensible,  that  the  modern  names  pedantry,  gallantry,  foppery,  co- 
quetry, prudery,  and  many  others,  could  not  be  transhited  into  any 
ancient  language,  otherwise  than  by  circumlocutions.  Moiiiesquieu* 
observes  of  what  is  called  honor  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  that 
it  is  unknown,  and  consequently  unnamed  in  the  despotisms  of  Asia; 
and  that  it  would  even  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  render  the 
term,  as  understood  by  Europeans,  intelligible  to  a  Persian. 

3.  I  should  not  have  been  so  particular  on  the  different  accep- 
tations of  some  words,  as  used  by  Jews  and  by  Pagans,  but  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  jnore  effectually  that  important  proposition,  that 
Scripture  will  ever  be  found  its  own  best  interpreter  ;  and  to  evince 
what  was  remarked  before,  that  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  a 
people,  being  closely  connected  with  their  constitution  and  customs, 
sacred  and  civil,  bave  a  powerful  influence  on  the  language,  espe- 
cially on  those  combinations  of  ideas  which  serve  to  denote  the  vari- 
ous phases  (pardon  the  unusual  application  of  the  term)  both  of  virtue 
and  of  vice,  as  displayed  in  the  characters  of  individuals.  For, 
though  some  traces  of  all  the  virtuous,  and  all  the  vicious  qualities 
of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  will  perhaps  be  found  in  every 
country,  these  qualities  are  greatly  diversified  in  their  appearance, 
inasmuch  as  they  invariably  receive  a  kind  of  signature  or  peculiar 
modification  from  the  national  character.  One  plain  consequence 
of  this  doctrine  has  been  already  considered,  namely,  that  there 
will  be  a  diversity  in  the  associated  ideas  classed  under  the  appella- 
tives, and  consequently  in  the  genius  of  the  languages,  wherever 
there  is  a  diversity  of  character  in  the  nations  which  use  them. 

4.  I  am  now  going  to  exemplify  another  consequence  of  this 
doctrine,  which  is,  that  the  language  of  the  same  people  will  vary 
from  itself,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  from  what  it  was  in  a, former 
period,  when  the  people  themselves  undergo  a  material  alteration 
from  what  they  were,  in  any  of  the  respects  above  mentioned.  In- 
deed it  is  manifest,  that  if  a  nation  should  continue  at  the  same  pre- 
cise degree  of  advancement  in  tlie  sciences  and  arts  both  elegant 
and  useful,  should  undergo  no  variation  in  their  form  of  government, 
religion,  and  laws,  and  should  have  little  or  no  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners, their  language  and  idiom  would,  in  all  essential  characters, 
remain  the  same.  These  two,  language  and  idiom,  though  often 
confounded,  I  have  had  occasion  to  discriminate  before.  The  dis- 
tinction deserves  our  attention  the  more,  as  some  of  the  causes 
mentioned  operate  more  upon  the  one,  and  others  more  upon  the 
other  ;  and  as  one  of  them  may  be  even  totally  altered,  whilst  the  oth- 
er Is  retained.    This  was  accordingly  the  case  with  the  Jewish  nation. 

*  .L'Esprit  ties  Loix,  liv.  iii.  chap.  8.     Lett.  Pers.  88. 
Vol.  I.  10 
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5.  During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  scattered  through 
the  Assyrian  provinces  lost  irrecoverably,  in  consequence  of  the 
mixture  with  strangers  so  much  superior  to  them  in  number  and 
consideration,  their  vernacular  dialect.  But,  in  consequence  of 
their  attachment  to  their  religion,  (which  included  their  polity  and 
law) ;  in  consequence  of  their  inviolable  regard  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, and  of  their  detestation  both  of  the  customs  and  of  the  arts  of 
the  heathen ;  in  consequence  of  their  veneration  for  the  sacred 
books,  and  their  never  hearing  any  other  than  a  literal  version  of 
them  in  the  public  offices  of  religion — they  still,  in  a  great  measure, 
preserved  the  idiom  ;  insomuch,  that  if  the  Chaldee  of  Jerusalem 
was  not  as  different  from  the  Chaldee  of  Babylon  as  the  Greek  of 
the  synagogue  was  from  the  Greek  of  the  classics,  the  only  assigna- 
ble reason  perhaps  is,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  and  that  of  the 
Chaldee  were  originally  more  akin  to  each  other,  than  the  idiom  of 
the  Greek  was  to  either.  Now  the  idiom  keeps  a  much  firmer 
hold  of  the  mind  than  the  words,  which  are  mere  sounds,  do,  and 
which,  compared  with  the  other,  may  be  considered  as  but  the 
body,  the- material  part  of  a  language,  whereof  the  idiom  is  the  soul. 

Though  the  Jewish  tongue  therefore  became  different,  their 
idiom  was  nearly  the  same.  I  say  nearly  so ;  hence  we  infer,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  style  and  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
throw  light  upon  the  New  :  but  it  was  not  entirely  the  same. 
Hence  we  conclude  the  utility  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  rabbini- 
cal and  traditionary  learning  of  that  people  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour, this  being  the  most  effectual  means  of  illustrating  those  par- 
ticulars wherein  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament  differs  from  that 
of  the  Old.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  such  an  intercourse  with 
strangers  as  extirpated  their  language,  should  not  be  productive  of 
some  effect  on  their  notions  of  things,  sentiments,  and  manners. 
And  changes  produced  in  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  a  people, 
never  fail  to  show  themselves  in  their  writings. 

6.  But,  if  what  happened  during  their  captivity  had  some  effect 
on  these,  what  followed  after  their  return  to  Judea  had  a  much  great- 
er. The  persecutions  they  endured  under  the  Grecian  empire  on 
account  of  their  religion,  did,  as  is  often  the  case,  greatly  endear  it 
to  them,  and  make  them  consider  it  in  a  light  in  which  (whatever 
may  be  said  of  individuals)  they  seem  never  as  a  nation  to  have 
considered  it  in  before.  It  became  more  an  object  and  a  study  to 
them.  Sensible  how  little  their  perseverance  secured  to  them  the 
temporal  advantages  held  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  became 
fond  of  attending  to  those  spiritual  and  sublime  interpretations  both 
of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets,  which  served  to  fortify  the  mind 
against  all  secular  losses  and  misfortunes,  and  inspire  it  with  hope 
in  the  immediate  views  of  torture  and  of  death.  Besides,  the  in- 
tercourse which,  from  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  they 
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unavoidably  had  with  the  Greeks,  introduced  insensibly,  into  their 
manner  of  treating  religion,  an  infusion  of  the  philosophic  spirit, 
with  which  they  had  before  been  utterly  unacquainted. 

The  Greeks  were  perhaps  the  most  inquisitive,  the  most  inge- 
nious, and  the  most  disputatious  people  that  ever  appeared  upon  the 
earth.  The  uncommon  importance  which  the  Jews  attributed  to 
their  religious  peculiarities,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  ceremonies,  and 
their  abhorrence  of  the  ceremonies  of  other  nations,  with  whom 
they  would  have  no  intercommunity  in  worship,  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  the  scrutiny  and  contradiction  of  a  people  at  once  so  acute 
and  so  conceited  as  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  also,  in  self-defence, 
began  to  scrutinize  and  argue.  On  examining  and  comparing  they 
perceived,  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever,  the  inexpressible  futility 
and  absurdity  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plicity, purity,  and  sublimity  of  their  own  theology.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  begot  among  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  spirit 
of  dogmatizing  ;  a  spirit  quite  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  though 
many  centuries  had  elapsed  from  their  establishment  in  Canaan  to 
the  period  of  which  1  am  speaking.  One  of  the  first  consequences 
of  the  dogmatical  spirit  was  a  division  into  factions  and  sects. 

In  this  state  we  find  them  in  the  days  of  our  Lord ;  the  whole 
nation  being  split  into  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  Now, 
of  such  party  distinctions  there  is  not  a  single  vestige  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  dogmatists  on  the  different  sides  would  have  re- 
course to  different  theories,  the  theories  would  give  rise  to  particu- 
lar phrases,  by  which  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  partisans  would 
be  expressed,  and  even  to  particular  applications  of  the  words  and 
phrases  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  before.  Hence  the 
usefulness  of  understanding  their  difierences,  and  tenets,  and  man- 
ner of  expounding  sacred  writ. 

7.  But  though  the  differences  in  opinions,  and  modes  of.  expo- 
sition, which  prevailed  in  the  different  sects,  do  not  much  affect  the 
style  of  the  historical  part  of  the  New  Testament,  which  in  its  na- 
ture gives  less  occasion  for  introducing  subtleties  in  speculation,  and 
was  written  by  men  who,  from  their  education,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  entered  much  into  the  polemical  discussions  of  those  days, 
they  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  affect  the  style  of  the  episto- 
lary writings,  especially  of  Paul,  who  was  an  adept  in  all  the  Jewish 
learning  of  the  age.  Indeed  we  learn  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
the  talmudical  writers,  that  their  literati,  at  that  period,  were  be- 
come fond  of  assigning  a  moral  significance  and  purpose  to  all  the 
ritual  observances  of  the  law,  and  of  applying  the  words  and  phra- 
ses relating  to  these  in  a  certain  figurative  and  mystical  manner. 
That  in  their  mode  of  application  they  would  often  be  whimsical,  I 
do  not  deny ;  but  that  the  New  Testament  itself  gives  ground  to 
think  that  their  ceremonies  and  carnal  ordinances  as  the  apostle 
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calls  them,  (Heb.  9:  10,)  were  intended  to  adumbrate  some  spirit- 
ual and  more  important  instructions,  appears  to  me  uncontrovertible. 
But  whatever  be  in  this,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  moment,  that  we  form  a  right  notion  of  the  different  dogmas 
and  prevailing  taste  of  the  time.  The  reason  is  evident.  The  sa- 
cred writers,  in  addressing  those  of  their  own  nation,  would  doubt- 
less, in  order  to  be  understood,  adapt  themselves,  as  their  great 
Master  had  done  before  them,  to  the  prevailing  idiom  and  phraseo- 
logy. Now,  this  is  to  be  learned  only  from  the  common  usages, 
and  from  the  reigning  modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  people  in  that  age  and  nation. 


PART   III. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  FOUND   IN   TRANSLATING  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

It  can  scarcely  admit  a  doubt,  that  as  every  language  has  in  it 
something  peculiar,  and  as  the  people  of  every  nation  have  customs, 
rites,  and  manners,  wherein  they  are  singular,  each  tongue  will  have 
its  special  difficulties,  which  will  always  be  the  greater  to  strangers, 
the  more  remote  the  customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  the  nation  are 
from  the  customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  other  nations  ;  for,  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  genius  of  the  tongue  will  differ  from  that  of 
other  tongues.  If  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  distinguishing  par- 
ticularity of  the  Jews  in  constitution,  sentiments,  ceremonies,  and 
laws,  should  render  it  more  difficult  to  translate  with  justness  from 
their  language,  than  to  translate  from  the  language  of  any  people, 
who,  in  all  the  respects  afore-mentioned,  do  not  so  remarkably  dif- 
fer from  others. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  point  out  more  particularly,  where  dif- 
ficulties of  this  kind  will  be  found  principally  to  lie.  It  is  evident 
that  they  will  not  at  all  affect  the  construction  of  the  sentences,  or 
the  inflections  of  the  words.  The  analogy  of  the  language,  and  its 
whole  grammatical  structure,  may  be  very  simple,  and  easily  ac- 
quired, whatever  be  the  customs  of  the  peo[)le,  or  how  extraordi- 
nary soever  they  may  appear  to  us.  Further,  simple  narration  is 
not  that  kind  of  writing  which  will  be  much  affected  by  those  diffi- 
culties. The  nouns  which  occur  in  it  are  generally  of  the  first  class, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  dissertation.  And  in  these, 
from  the  principles  formerly  explained,  the  interpreter  will  not  of- 
ten meet  with  any  thing  to  retard  his  progress.  If  the  narrative  be 
of  niatters  which  concern  the  community  at  large,  as  in  civil  histo- 
ry, there  will  no  doubt  be  frequent  recourse  to  the  words  of  the 
third  class.  But  in  regard  to  these,  the  method  of  adopting  the 
original  term,  established   by  universal  practice,  and  founded  in  ne- 
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cessity,  whereby  translators  extricate  themselves  when  correspon- 
dent terms  cannot  be  found,  does  in  effect  remove  the  difficulty. 
And  even  when  words  of  the  second  class  occur,  as  will  sometimes 
happen,  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  the  context  will  ascertain 
their  meaning  in  an  historical  work,  than  there  is  where  they  occur 
in  any  other  kind  of  writing,  such  as  the  didactic,  the  declamatory, 
the  proverbial  or  aphoristic,  and  the  argumentative. 

This  is  the  first  difficulty  proper  to  be  mentioned,  arising  from 
difference  of  manners  ;  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  said  to  affect 
the  sacred  writings  peculiarly,  otherwise  than  in  degree.  It  is  al- 
ways the  harder  to  reach  in  a  version  the  precise  signification  of  the 
words  of  the  original,  the  wider  the  distance  is,  in  sentiments  and 
manners,  between  the  nation  in  whose  language  the  book  is  written, 
and  the  nation  into  whose  language  it  is  to  be  translated. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  I  shall  take  notice  of  arises  from  the 
penury  of  words  in  the  ancient  oriental  languages,  at  least  in  the 
Hebrew  —  a  natural  consequence  of  the  simplicity  of  the  peo|)le, 
the  little  proficiency  made  by  them  in  sciences  and  arts,  and  their 
early  withdrawing  themselves  on  account  of  religion  from  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations.  The  fewer  the  words  are  in  any  language,  the 
more  extensive  commonly  is  the  signification  given  to  every  word  ; 
and  the  more  extensive  the  signification  of  a  word  is,  there  is  the 
greater  risk  of  its  being  misunderstood  in  any  particular  application  ; 
besides,  the  fewness  of  words  obliges  writers  of  enlarged  minds,  for 
the  sake  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  frequently  to  recur  to  meta- 
phor, synecdoche,  metonymy,  catachresis,  and  other  rhetorical 
tropes.  These,  accordingly,  are  always  found  to  abound  most  in 
the  scantiest  tongues.  Now  the  frequent  use  of  tropes  occasions 
an  unavoidable  obscurity,  and  sometimes  ambiguity,  in  the  expres- 
sion. 

3.  A  third  difficulty  arises  from  the  penury  of  books  extant  in 
the  genuine  ancient  Hebrew,  iliere  being  no  more  than  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  even  all  these.  When  we  consider 
the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  any  language,  even  of  our 
native  tongue,  is  acquired,  we  find  it  is  solely  by  attending  to  the 
several  ways  in  which  words  are  used  in  a  vast  variety  of  occurren- 
ces and  applications,  that  the  precise  meaning  is  ascertained.  As 
it  is  principally  from  conversation  in  our  mother-tongue,  or  in  any 
living  language  which  we  learn  from  those  who  speak  it,  that  we 
have  occasson  to  observe  this  variety,  so  it  is  only  in  books  that  we 
have  occasion  to  observe  it,  when  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
dead  language.  Consequently,  the  fewer  the  books  are,  there  is 
the  greater  risk  of  mistaking  ihc-  sense,  especially  of  those  words 
which  do  not  frequently  occur.  This  has  given  rise  to  doubts  about 
the  meaning  of  some  words,  even  of  the  first  class,  to  wit,  the  names 
of  a  few  natural   objects,  as   plants,  animals,  and   precious  stones, 
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which  occur  but  rarely  in  Scripture,  and  solely  in  passages  where 
sufficient  light  cannot  be  had  from  the  context. 

4.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament emjjloyed  not  the  Hebrew  but  the  Greek  language  in  their 
compositions,  neither  of  the  two  remarks  last  mentioned  can  affect 
them,  however  they  may  affect  the  penmen  of  the  Old.  The 
Greek  is  indeed  a  most  copious  language,  and  the  books  written  in 
it  are  very  numerous.  But  whoever  would  argue  in  this  manner, 
must  have  forgotten  what  has  been  fully  evinced  in  the  former  dis- 
sertation, that  though  the  words,  the  inflection,  and  the  construction 
in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  Greek,  the  idiom  is  strictly 
Hebraical ;  or  at  least  he  must  not  ha?^e  reflected  on  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  this  doctrine,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  Hebraistic 
Greek,  or  Greek  of  the  synagogue,  as  it  has  been  called,  will  in  a 
great  measure,  labor  under  the  same  inconveniences  and  defects  with 
the  tongue  on  which  its  idiom  is  formed.  Another  consequence  is, 
that  the  scarcity  of  books  in  the  language  which  is  the  parent  of  the 
idiom,  is,  in  effect,  a  scarcity  of  the  lights  that  are  necessary,  or  at 
least  convenient,  for  the  easier  discovery  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
idiomatic  tongue  formed  upon  it.  The  reason  of  both  is  obvious ; 
it  is  from  that  language  we  must  learn  the  import  of  the  phrases, 
and  even  sometimes  of  particular  words,  which  otherwise  would  of- 
ten prove  unintelligible. 

5.  The  fourth  difficulty  which  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible  has 
to  encounter,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  style,  a  style 
highly  figurative,  or,  as  some  critics  have  thought  proper  to  denom- 
inate it,  symbolical.  The  symbolic  or  typical  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, very  much  akin  to  what  may  be  called  the  allegoric  style. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  :  the  symbols  employed  in  proph- 
ecy have,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  acquired  a  customary  in- 
terpretation from  the  established  use  in  that  mode  of  writing,  and 
are  seldom  or  never  varied;  whereas  the  allegory  is  more  at  the 
discretion  of  the  writer.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
former  there  is  not  required  the  same  exactness  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  symbols,  or  the  types  and  their  antitypes,  as  is  required 
m  allegory.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  The  usual  application  supplies 
the  defects  in  the  first ;  whereas,  in  the  second,  it  is  solely  by  an 
accuracy  of  resemblance  that  an  allegory  can  be  distinguished  from 
a  riddle. 

^  This  difficulty,  however,  in  the  prophetic  style,  may  be  said  more 
strictly  to  affect  the  expounder  of  the  sacred  oracles  than  the  trans- 
lator. For  in  this  mode  of  writing  there  are  two  senses  exhibited 
to  the  intelligent  reader  ;  first,  the  literal,  and  then  the  figurative  : 
for  as  the  words  are  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  literal  sense 
to  the  man  who  understands  the  language,  so  the  literal  sense  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  figurative,  to  the  man  whose  under- 
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Standing  is  exercised  "  to  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  It  is 
to  such,  therefore,  in  a  particular  manner,  that  whatever  is  written 
in  the  symbohc  style  in  the  New  Testament  is  addressed.  Our 
Lord,  to  distinguish  such  from  the  unthinking  multitude,  calls  them 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear  ;  "  Whoso  hath  ears  to  hear,"  he  says, 
"  let  him  hear,"  Matt.  11:15.  13:  9.  Mark  4:  9.  Luke  8:  8.  The 
same  expression  is  also  used  in  the  Apocalypse,  2:  7,  11,  17,  29), 
a  book  of  prophecies.  And  it  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  that  Je- 
sus Christ  never  employs  these  words  in  the  introduction  or  the  con- 
clusion of  any  plain  moral  instructions,  but  always  after  some  para- 
ble, or  prophetic  declarations  figuratively  expressed.  Now,  it  is 
with  the  literal  sense  only  that  the  translator,  as  such,  is  concerned. 
For  the  literal  sense  ought  invariably  to  be  conveyed  into  the  ver- 
sion where,  if  you  discover  the  antitype  or  mystical  sense,  it  must 
be,  though  not  through  the  same  words,  through  the  same  emblems, 
as  you  do  in  the  original. 

This  also  holds  in  translating  allegory,  apologue,  and  parable. 
A  man  may  render  them  exactly  into  another  tongue,  who  has  no 
apprehension  of  the  figurative  sense.  Who  can  doubt  that  any  fa- 
ble of  Msop  or  Phaedrus,  for  example,  may  be  translated  with  as 
much  justness  by  one  who  has  not  been  told,  and  does  not  so  much 
as  guess  the  moral,  as  by  one  who  knows  it  perfectly?  whereas  the 
principal  concern  of  the  expounder  is  to  discover  the  figurative  im- 
port. In  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  book,  the 
Apocalypse,  written  entirely  in  the  prophetic  style  :  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  that  book  may  be  accurately  translated  by  one  who  has 
no  apprehension  of  thes  piritual  meaning.  However,  in  the  greater 
part  both  of  the  historical  and  oftlie  epistolary  writings,  there  are  proph- 
ecies interspersed.  Besides,  some  knowledge  in  the  diction  and  man- 
ner of  the  Prophets  is  necessary  for  the  better  apprehension  of  the  ap- 
plication made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old, 
and  the  reasonings  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to  those  prophecies. — 
Indeed  it  may  be  affirmed  in  general,  that  for  translating  justly  what 
is  of  a  mixed  character,  where  the  emblematic  is  blended  with  the 
historical,  some  knowledge  of  the  mystic  applications  is  more  essen- 
tial, than  for  translating  unmixed  prophecy,  allegory,  or  parable. 

6.  I  shall  mention  as  the  cause  of  a  fifth  difficulty  in  the  exam- 
ination, and  consequently  in  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that,  before  we  begin  to  study  them  critically,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  read  them  in  a  translation,  whence  we  have  acquired 
a  habit  of  considering  many  ancient  and  oriental  terms,  as  perfectly 
equivalent  to  certain  words  in  modern  use  in  our  own  language, 
by  which  the  other  have  been  commonly  rendered.  And  this  habit, 
without  a  considerable  share  of  knowledge,  attention,  and  discern- 
ment, is  almost  never  perfectly  to  be  surmounted.  What  makes 
the  difficulty  still  the  greater  is,  that  when  we  begin  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  versions  besides  that  into  our  mother-tongue, 
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suppose  Latin,  French,  Italian,  these,  in  many  instances,  instead  of 
correcting,  serve  but  to  confirm  the  effect :  For  in  these  translations 
we  find  the  same  words  in  the  original  uniformly  rendered  bywords 
which  we  know  to  correspond  exactly,  in  the  present  use  of  those 
tongues,  to  the  terms  employed  in  our  own  translation. 

1  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  far  misunderstood  by  any  as  to  be 
supposed  to  insinuate,  by  this  remark,  that  people  ought  to  delay 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  a  translation  till  they  be  capable  of  con- 
sulting- the  original.  This  would  be  to  debar  the  greater  part  of 
mankuid  from  the  use  of  them  altogether,  and  to  give  up  the  many 
immense  advantages  derived  from  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
very  worst  versions  of  that  book,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  few  mis- 
takes, comparatively  small,  into  which  one  may  be  drawn  even  by 
the  best.  A  child  must  not  be  hindered  from  using  his  legs  in 
walking,  on  pretence  that  if  he  be  allowed  to  walk  it  will  be  impos- 
sible always  to  secure  him  from  fdling.  IMy  intention  in  remarking 
this  difficulty  is  to  show,  first.  That  those  early  studies,  however 
proper  and  even  necessary  in  Christians,  are  nevertheless  attended 
with  this  inconveniency,  that,  at  a  time  when  we  are  incompetent 
judges,  prepossessions  are  insensibly  formed  on  mere  habit  or  associa- 
tion, which  afterward,  when  the  judgment  is  more  mature,  cannot 
easily  be  surmounted  ;  2dly,  To  account  in  part,  without  recurring 
to  obscurity  in  the  original,  for  the  greater  difficulty  said  to  be  found 
in  explaining  holy  writ  then  in  expounding  other  works  of  equal 
antiquity  ;  and,  3dly,  To  awake  a  proper  circumspection  and  cau- 
tion in  every  one, who  would  examine  the  Scriptures  whh  that  atten- 
tion which  the  ineffable  importance  of  the  subject  merits. 

But,  in  order  to  sot  the  observation  itself  in  relation  to  this  fifth 
difficulty  in  the  strongest  light,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
origin,  and  give,  as  it  were,  the  tiistory  of  some  terms  which  have 
become  technical  amongst  ecclesiastical  writers,  pointing  out  the 
changes  which  in  a  course  of  ages  they  have  insensibly  undergone. 
When  alterations  are  produced  by  slow  degrees,  they  always  escape 
the  notice  of  the  generality  of  people,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
more  discerning.  For  a  term  once  universally  understood  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  original  term  whose  place  it  occupies,  in  the  trans- 
lation, will  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  still  equivalent,  by  those  who 
do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  variations  in  the  meanings  of  words, 
which  the  tract  of  time,  and  the  alterations  in  notions  and  customs 
thence  arising,  have  imperceptibly  introduced.  Sometimes  etymol- 
ogy, too,  contributes  to  favor  the  deception.  Is  there  one  of  a 
thousand,  even  among  the  readers  of  the  original,  who  entertains  the 
smallest  suspicion  that  the  words,  blasphemy,  heresy,  mystery,  schism, 
do  not  convey  to  moderns  precisely  the  same  ideas  which  the  Greek 
words,  §Xao(fjt]^ua,  ai()eacg,  ^wou^qiov,  o)[lafAa,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, conveyed  to  Christians  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  ?  Yet  that 
these  Greek  and  English  words  are  far  from  corresponding  perfectly. 
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I  shall  take  an  occasion  of  evincing  afierward.*  The  same  thing 
may  be  affirmed  of  several  other  words,  and  even  |ihrases,  which 
retain  their  currency  on  religious  subjects,  though  very  much  altered 
in  their  signification. 

7.  The  sixth  and  last  difficulty,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all, 
arises  from  this,  that  our  opinions  on  religious  subjects  are  com- 
monly formed,  not  indeed  before  we  read  the  Scriptures,  but  before 
we  have  examined  them.  The  ordinaiy  consequence  is,  that  men 
afterward  do  not  search  the  sacred  oracles  in  order  to  find  out  the 
truth,  but  in  order  to  find  Vt'^hat  may  authorize  their  own  opinions. 
Nor  is  it,  indeed,  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  several 
partisans  of  such  an  endless  variety  of  adverse  sects  (although  men 
who,  on  other  subjects,  appear  neither  weak  nor  unfair  in  their 
researches)  sliould  all  with  so  much  confidence  maintain,  that  the 
dictates  of  holy  writ  are  perfectly  decisive  in  support  of  their  favor- 
ite dogmas,  and  in  opposition  to  those  of  every  antagonist.  Nor  is 
there,  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  a  clearer  demonstration  than 
this,  of  the  amazing  power  of  prejudice  and  prepossession. 

It  may  be  said,  that  interest  often  warps  men's  judgment,  and 
gives  them  a  bias  toward  that  side  of  a  question  in  which  they  find 
their  account ;  nay,  it  may  even  be  urged  further,  that,  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  no  influence  on  the  head,  it  may  seduce  the  heart,  and 
excite  strenuous  combatants  in  defence  of  a  system  which  they 
themselves  do  not  believe.  I  acknowledge  that  these  suppositions 
are  not  of  things  impossible.  Actual  instances  may  be  found  of 
both.  But,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  I  would  wish  to  think 
that  those  of  the  second  class  now  mentioned  are  far  from  being 
numerous.  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  we  certainly  have,  in  cases 
wherei?!  interest  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  nay,  wherein  it  ap- 
pears evidently  on  the  opposite  side,  irrefragable  proofs  of  the 
power  of  prepossession,  insomuch  that  one  would  almost  imagine 
that,  in  matters  of  opinion,  as  in  matters  of  property,  a  right  were 
constituted  merely  by  preoccupancy.  This  serves  also  to  account, 
in  part,  for  the  great  diversity  of  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  without  recurring  to  the  common  plea  of  the  Roman- 
ists, its  obscurity  and  ambiguity. 

8,  Thus  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  study 
of  biblical  criticism  are  six,  arising  1st,  from  the  singularity  of  Jew- 
ish customs  ;  2dly,  from  the  poverty  (as  appears)  of  their  native 
language  ;  3dly,  from  the  fewness  of  the  books  extant  in  it ;  4thly, 
from  the  symbolical  style  of  tlie  prophets  ;  5thly,  from  the  exces- 
sive influence  which  a  previous  acquaintance  with  translations  may 
have  occasioned  ;  and,  Gthly,  from  prepossessions,  in  what  way 
soever  acquired,  in  regard  to  religious  tenets. 

*  Dissertation  IX. 
Vol.  I.  1 1 
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OF  THE  STYLE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY,  PARTICULARLY  THE 
GOSPELS. ITS  PERSPICUITY  DEFENDED  AGAINST  THE  OBJEC- 
TIONS  OF  FATHER  SIMON. 

From  what  has  been  evinced  in  the  preceding  discourse,  it  will 
not  improbably  be  concluded,  that  the  style  of  holy  writ,  both  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Old,  of  the  historical  books  as  well 
as  of  the  prophetical  and  the  argumentative,  must  be  generally  ob- 
scure, and  olien  ambiguous.  So  much,  and  with  so  great  plausi- 
bility and  acuteness,  has  been  written  by  some  learned  men  in  prov- 
ing this  point,  that  were  a  person,  before  he  ever  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, either  in  the  original  or  in  a  translation,  to  consider  every 
topic  they  have  employed,  and  to  observe  how  much,  in  regard  to 
the  truth  of  such  topics,  is  admitted  by  those  who  cannot  entirely 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion,  he  would  infallibly  despair  of  reapmg 
any  instruction,  that  could  be  depended  on,  from  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  would  be  almost  tempted  to  pronounce  it  altogether 
unprofitable. 

What  can  exceed  the  declarations  to  this  purpose  of  the  cele- 
brated Father  Simon,  a  very  eminent  critic,  and  probably  the  great- 
est oriental  scholar  of  his  age  ?  "  We  ought,  "  says  he,*  "  to  regard 
it  as  unquestionable,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew  words  are 
equivocal,  and  that  their  signification  is  entirely  uncertain.  For 
this  reason,  when  a  translator  employs  in  his  version  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  thinks  the  best,  he  cannot  say  absolutely  that  that  in- 
terpretation expresses  truly  what  is  contained  in  the  original.  There 
is  always  ground  to  doubt  whether  the  sense  which  he  gives  to  the 
Hebrew  words  be  the  true  sense,  because  there  are  other  meanings 
which  are  equally  probable."     Again,f  "  They  [the  Protestants]  do 

*  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  Hv.  iii.  ch.  2.  On  doit  supposer  comrne  une 
cliose  constante,  que  la  plus-part  des  mots  Hebreux  sont  equivoques,  et 
que  leur  significatici  est  eniierement  incertaine.  C'est  pourquoi  lors  qu'un 
traducteur  employe  dans  sa  version  I'interpretation  qu'il  juge  lameilleure, 
on  ne  peut  i>as  dire  absolument  que  cette  interpretation  exprime  au  vrai 
ce  qui  est  contenu  dans  I'original.  II  y  toujours  lieu  de  douter  si  le  sens 
qu'ou  doiuie  aux  tnots  Hebreux  est  le  veritable,  puisqu'il  y  en  a  d'autres 
qui  out  autant  de  probability. 

t  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  iii.  ch.  4.     lis  n'ont  pas  pria  garde,  que  m6me 
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not  consider,  that  even  the  most  learned  Jews  doubt  ahnost  every- 
where concerning  the  proper  signification  of  the  Hebrew  words  ;  and 
that  the  Hebrew  lexicons  composed  by  them  commonly  contain 
nothing  but  uncertain  conjectures."  Now  if  matters  were  really 
as  here  represented,  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  study  of 
Scripture  would  be  mere  loss  of  time,  and  that,  whatever  might  be 
affirmed  of  the  ages  of  the  ancient  prophets,  it  could  not  be  said  at 
present,  that  there  is  any  revelation  extant  of  what  preceded  the 
times  of  the  apostles  :  For  a  revelation  which  contains  nothing  but 
matter  of  doubt  and  conjecture,  and  from  which  1  cannot  raise  even 
a  probable  opinion  that  is  nOt  counterbalanced  by  opinions  equally 
probable,  is  no  revelation  at  al!.  How  defective,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  New  Testament  would  be,  which  every-where  presupposes  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Old  ;  and  in  many  places  how  inex- 
plicable without  that  knowledge,  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

2.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  account  for  exaggerations  so  extrava- 
gant, in  an  author  so  judicious,  and  commonly  so  moderate,  but  by 
observing,  that  his  immediate  aim,  whereof  he  never  loses  sight 
throughout  his  whole  elaborate  performance,  is  to  establish  tradi- 
tion as  the  foundation  of  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  faith 
and  practice  of  a  Christian.  Scripture,  doubtless,  has  its  difficulties ; 
but  we  know  at  least  what,  and  where  it  is  :  As  for  tradition,  what 
it  is,  how  it  is  to  be  sought,  and  ivhere  it  is  to  be  found,  it  has  never 
yet  been  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  explain,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  reasonable  inquirer.  We  are  already  in  possession  of  the  former, 
if  we  can  but  expound  it :  We  cannot  say  so  much  of  the  latter, 
which,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  we  have  first  to  find,  and  then 
to  interpret. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  Simon's  principal  aim  has  been  represen- 
ted by  some  of  his  own  communion,  particularly  Bossuet,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  as  still  more  hostile  to  religion  than  from  the  account  above 
given  we  should  conclude  it  to  be.  That  celebrated  and  subtle 
disputant  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that,  under  the  specious  pre- 
text of  supporting  the  church,  this  priest  of  the  Oratory  undermined 
Christianity  itself;  a  proceeding  which,  in  the  end,  must  prove  fatal 
to  an  authority  that  has  no  other  foundation  to  rest  upon.  The 
bishop  accordingly  insists,  that  the  general  tendency  of  his  argument, 
as  appears  in  every  part  of  the  work,  is  to  insinuate  a  refined  Soci- 
nianism,  if  not  an  universal  skepticism.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  am- 
biguous manner  often  adopted  by  our  critical  historian,  and  the  ad- 
dress with  which  he  sometimes  eludes  the  expeciation  of  his  read- 
ers, add  not  a  little  probability  to  the  reasoning  of  his  acute  antag- 

les  plus  seavans  Juifs  doutent  presque  par-tout  de  la  signification  propre 
des  mots  Hebreux,  et  que  les  dictionnaires  qu'ils  ont  composes  de  la  langue 
Hebraique  ne  coniiennent  le  plus  souveni  que  de  conjectures  incertaines. 
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onist.     When  to  any  flagrant  misinterpretation  of  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture mentioned  in  his  work,  we  expect  his  answer  from  a  critical 
examination  of  the  passage,  we   are  silenced  with  the  tradition  and 
authority  of  the  church,  urged  in  such  a  way  as  evidently  suggests, 
that,  without  recurring  to  her  decision,  there  is  no  possibility  "of  re- 
futing the  objections  of  adversaries,  or  discovering  the  truth  ;  and 
that  our  own  reasonings,  unchecked  by  her,  if  they  did  not  subvert 
our  faith  altogether,  would  infallibly  plunge  us  into  all  the  errors  of 
Socinus.     Thus   most  of  his  discussions  concerning  the  import  of 
the  sacred  text  conclude  in  an  alternative,  which,  whilst  it  conceals 
his  own  sentiments,  bewilders  his  readers.     The  purport  is,  "  If  ye 
will  be  rational,  ye  must  soon  cease  to  be  Christians  ;  and  if  ye  will 
be  Christians,  ye  must  (wherever  religion  is  concerned)  cease  to  be 
rational."     This  alternative  of  faith  or  reason^  though  not  expressed 
in  so  many  words,  is  but  too  plainly  implied  in  those  he  uses.     If 
for  Christian  he  had  substituted  Roman  Catholic,  or  even  any  one 
denomination  of  Christians,  the  sentiment  would   not  have  been   so 
generally  controverted.     As  it  is  he  offers  no  other  choice,  but  to 
believe  every  thing,  how  absurd  soever,  on   an   authority  into  the 
foundation  of  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  inquire,  or  to  believe 
nothing  at  all.  The  Critical  History  has  accordingly  been  observed  to 
produce  two  contrary  effects  on  readers  of  opposite    characters. 
Of  the  weak  and  timid  it  often  makes  imjdicit  believers  ;  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  daring  it  m'&kes  free-thinkers.     To  which  side  the  author 
himself  leaned  most,  it  would  perhaps  be  presumptuous  to  say.     But 
as  his  personal  character  and  known  abilities  were  much  more  con- 
genial to  those  of  the  latter  class  than  to  those  of  the  former,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  he  fell  under  suspicion  with  some  shrewd  but  zeal- 
ous Catholics,  who  looked  on  his  zeal  for  tradition  as  no  better  than 
a  disguise.     But  this  only  by  the   way.     1  mean   not  to  consider 
here  what  was  his  real  and  ultimate  scope  in  the  treatise  above-men- 
tioned ;  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  examine  his  professed   in- 
tention, which  is,  to  support  traditioa,  by  representing  Scripture  as, 
in  consequence  of  its  obscurity,  insufKcient  evidence  of  any  doctrine. 
That  Simon's  assertions  above  quoted  are  without  bounds  hyper- 
bolical, can  scarcely  be  doubted   by  any  person  who  reflects.     Of 
the  prophetical  writings  I  am  not  now  to  speak,  though,  even  with 
regard  to  them,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  such  things  could  not  be 
alfirmed  in   an  entire  consistency  with  truth.     As  to  the  historical 
books,  I  hope  to  prove,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  evinced  on 
one  side,  and  admitted  on  the  other,  that  they  are  in  general  remark- 
able for  perspicuity.     It  is  true  that  our  knowledge  of  the  tongue, 
for  the  reasons  above-mentioned,  is   defective  ;  but  it  is  also  true, 
that  this  defect  is  seldom  so  great  as  materially  to  darken  the  histo- 
ry, especially  the  more  early  part  of  it. 

;}.  The  first  qualily  for  wiiich  the  sacred  history  is  remarkable  is 
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simplicity.  The  Hebrew  is  a  simple  language.  Their  verbs  have 
not,  like  Greek  and  Latin,  a  variety  of  moods  and  tenses,  nor  do 
they,  like  the  modern  languages,  abound  in  auxiliaries  and  conjunc- 
tions. The  consequence  is,  that  in  narrative  they  express  by  sev- 
eral simple  sentences,  much  in  the  way  oi  the  relations  usual  in 
conversation,  what  in  most  other  languages  would  be  comprehended 
in  one  complex  sentence  of  three  or  four  members.  Though  the 
latter  method  has  many  advantages,  in  respect  of  elegance,  harmony, 
and  variety,  and  is  essential  to  what  is  strictly  called  style,  the 
former  is  incomparably  more  perspicuous.  Accordingly  we  may 
often  observe,  that  unlettered  people,  who  are  very  attentive  to  a 
familiar  story  told  in  their  own  homely  manner,  and  perfectly  under- 
stand it,  quickly  lose  attention  to  almost  any  written  history,  even 
the  most  interesting,  the  history  contained  in  the  Scriptures  alone 
excepted.  Nor  is  the  sole  reason  of  this  exception,  because  they 
are  more  accustomed  to  that  history  than  to  any  other,  though  no 
doubt  this  circumstance  contributes  to  the  effect ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  diction  brings  it  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
talk,  and  consequently  does  not  put  the  minds  of  people  who  are 
no  readers  so  much  to  the  stretch,  as  what  is  written,  even  in  the 
least  labored  style  of  composition,  in  any  modern  tongue,  does  in 
regard  to  those  acquainted  with  the  tongue. 

4.  Take  for  an  example  of  the  simplicity  here  meant  the  first 
paragraph  of  Genesis,  consisting  of  five  not  long  verses,  and  con- 
taining not  fewer  than  eleven  sentences.  The  common  punctuation 
does  not  indeed  make  them  so  many.  When  sentences  are  very 
short,  we  usually  separate  them  by  semicolons,  sometimes  by  com- 
mas ;  but  that  is  a  complete  s  entence,  in  whatever  way  pointed, 
which  conveys  a  meaning  fully  enunciated,  and  intelligible  inde- 
pendently of  what  precedes  or  what  follows,  when  what  precedes 
and  what  follows  is  also  intelligible  independently  of  it.  "  1.  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  2.  And  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void.  3,  And  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  4.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters.  5.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light.  G.  And 
there  was  light.  7.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good. 
8.  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  9.  And  God 
called  the  light  day.  10.  And  the  darkness  he  called  night.  11. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  This  is  a 
just  representation  of  the  strain  of  the  original.  A  more  perfect 
example  of  simplicity  of  structure  we  can  nowhere  find.  The  sen- 
tences are  simple,  the  substantives  are  not  attended  by  adjectives, 
nor  the  verbs  by  adverbs ;  no  synonymas,  no  superlatives,  no  effort 
at  expressing  things  in  a  bold,  emphatical,  or  uncommon  manner. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  difference  of  this  manner  from  that  of  or- 
dinary  compositions,   we    need    only  compare    with   it    Castalio's 
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version  of  the  passage  into  Latin,  wherein  all,  except  the  first  sen- 
tence and  tiie  last,  and  consequently  nine  of  those  above  recited,  are 
comprised  in  one  complicated  period.  "  1.  Principio  creavit  Deus 
coelum  et  terram.  3.  Quum  autem  esset  terra  iners  atque  riidis, 
tenebrisque  elTusum  profundum,  et  divinus  spiritus  sese  super  aquas 
libraret,  jussit  Deus  ut  existeret  lux,  et  extitit  lux  ;  quam  quum 
videret  Deus  esse  bonam,  lucem  secrevit  a  tenebris,  et  lucem  diem, 
et  tenebras  noctem  apellavit.  3.  Ita  extitit  ex  vespere  et  mane 
dies  primus."  Compare  with  this  the  version  of  the  same  passage 
in  the  Vulgate,  which  is  literal  like  the  English.  "  In  principio 
creavit  Deus  coelum  et  terram.  Terra  autem  erat  inanis  et  vacua, 
et  tenebraeerant  super  faciem  abyssi :  Et  spiritus  Dei  ferebatur  super 
aquas.  Dixitque  Deus,  Fiat  lux.  Et  facta  est  lux.  Et  vidit  Deus 
lucem  quod  esset  bona.  Et  divisit  lucem  a  tenebris.  Appellavitque 
lucem  diem,  et  tenebras  noctem.  Factumque  est  vespere  et  mane 
dies  unus."  The  difference  between  these,  in  point  of  perspicuity, 
is  to  an  ordinary  hearer  extremely  great.  So  much  depends  on  the 
simplicity  of  structure  necessarily  arising  in  some  degree  from  the 
form  of  the  language.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  simple 
manner  than  the  introduction  of  what  was  spoken  directly  in  the 
words  of  the  speaker ;  whereas,  in  the  periodic  style,  we  are  inform- 
ed obliquely  of  its  purport.  Thus  what  is  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Dixit 
Deus,  Fiat  lux,^'  is  in  Castalio,  "  Jussit  Deus  ut  existeret  lux^ 

5.  But  besides  this,  there  is  a  simplicity  of  sentiment,  particu- 
larly in  the  Pentateuch,  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  early  and 
uncultivated  state  of  society  about  which  that  book  is  conversant. 
This  renders  the  narrative  in  general  extremely  clear  and  engaging. 
Simple  manners  are  more  easily  described  than  manners  highly  pol- 
ished and  refined.  Being  also  adapted  to  the  ordinary  rank  of 
people,  and  to  all  capacities,  they  much  more  generally  excite  the 
attention  and  interest  the  heart.  It  has  been  remarked,  not  unjust- 
ly, that  though  no  two  authors  wrote  in  languages  more  widely  dif- 
ferent, both  in  genius  and  in  form,  than  Moses  and  Homer,  or  treat- 
ed of  people  who  in  their  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  were 
more  opposite  than  were  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  we  shall 
hardly  find  any  who  resemble  one  another  more  than  these  writers 
in  an  affecting  and  perspicuous  simplicity,  which  suits  almost  every 
taste,  and  is  level  to  every  understanding.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
in  this  comparison  I  have  no  allusion  to  imagery,  or  to  any  quality 
of  diction  except  that  above-mentioned.  Now  nothing  contributes 
more  to  this  resemblance  than  this  circumstance  which  they  have  in 
common,  that  both  present  to  our  view  a  rude  because  little  cultiva- 
ted state  of  human  beings  and  politics.  The  passions  and  the  motives 
of  the  men  recorded  by  them  display  themselves  without  disguise. 
There  is  something  wonderfully  simple  and  artless  even  in  the  ar- 
tifices related  in  their  writings.     If  nature  be  not  always  exhibited 
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by  them  naked,  she  is  dressed  in  a  plain  decent  garb,  which,  far 
from  disguising,  accommodates  her,  and  shows  her  to  advantage. 
Natural  beauties  please  always  and  universally  ;  artificial  ornaments 
depend  for  their  effect  on  mode  and  caprice.  They  please  particu- 
lar persons  only,  or  nations,  and  at  particular  times.  Now,  as  the 
writers  above-mentioned,  though  in  many  respects  very  dissimilar, 
resemble  each  other  in  this  species  of  simplicity,  they  also  resemble 
in  a  certain  native  perspicuity  invariably  resulting  therefrom. 

6.  Homer  is  thought  by  many  the  most  perspicuous  writer  in 
Greek,  yet  in  respect  of  idiom  and  dialect  he  is  so  peculiar,  that 
one  is  less  assisted  to  understand  him  by  the  other  compositions  in 
the  language,  than  to  understand  any  other  Greek  writer  in  prose 
or  verse.  One  would  almost  think  that  the  only  usage  in  the  tongue 
which  can  enable  us  to  read  him  is  his  own.  Were  we  therefore 
to  judge  from  general  topics  which  might  plausibly  be  descanted 
upon,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  among 
the  darkest  books  in  the  language,  yet  they  are  in  fact  the  clearest. 
In  matters  of  criticism  it  is  likewise  unsafe  to  form  general  ccnclu- 
sions  from  a  few  examples,  which  may  be  pompously  displayed,  and, 
when  brought  into  view  together,  made  appear  considerable,  but 
are  as  nothing  in  number,  compared  with  those  with  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  contrast  them. 

7.  Indeed,  most  of  Simon's  instances,  in  support  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  Scripture,  appear  to  me  rather  as 
evidences  of  the  strait  he  was  in  to  find  apposite  examples,  than  as 
tolerable  proofs  of  his  opinion.  For  my  part  I  frankly  own,  that 
from  the  conviction  I  had  of  the  profound  erudition  and  great  abili- 
ties of  the  man,  I  was  much  more  inclined  to  his  opinion  before 
than  after  the  perusal  of  his  proofs.  At  first  I  could  not  avoid  sus- 
pecting, that  a  man  of  his  character  must  have  had  something  extra- 
ordinary, to  which  I  had  not  attended,  to  advance  in  support  of  so 
extraordinary  a  position.  I  was  at  the  same  time  certain,  that,  as  it 
was  a  point  he  had  much  at  heart  to  enforce,  the  proofs  he  would 
bring  from  examples  in  support  of  it  would  be  the  strongest  he 
could  find. 

Let  us  then  consider  some  of  the  principal  of  these  examples. 
What  pains  has  he  not  taken  to  show  that  Nnn  bara,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  to  make  out  of  nothing'?  But  if  it  do  not,  can  any 
man  consider  this  as  an  evidence  of  either  the  ambiguity  or  the  ob- 
scurity of  Hebrew  ?  The  doctrine  that  God  made  the  world  out  of 
nothing,  does  not  rest  upon  the  import  of  that  verb,  but  on  the 
whole  narration,  particularly  on  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  compared 
with  those  which  follow  ;  whence  we  learn,  that  God  first  made  the 
chaotic  matter,  out  of  which  he  afterwards  formed  the  material  be- 
ings whereof  the  world  is  composed.  But  passing  this — for  I  mean 
not  here  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  that  article,  but  into  the  ob- 
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scurity  of  Scripture — who  sees  not  that  the  original  term  is  not 
more  amhiguous,  or  more  obsure,  than  those  by  which  it  is  render- 
ed into  other  languages;  Is  noito),  or  even  yul^ro  in  Greek,  creo  in 
Latin,  or  create  in  English,  more  definite  ?  Not  in  the  least,  as  we 
may  learn  from  the  common  dictionaries  of  these  languages.  In  re- 
gard even  to  the  scriptural  use  of  the  English  word,  God,  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  is  said  in  the  common  version,  to  have 
created  those  very  things,  of  which  we  are  also  told,  that  he  formed 
them  out  of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  water.  Are  these  languages 
then  (and  as  much  may  be  said  of  all  the  languages  1  know)  per- 
fectly ambiguous  and  obscure  .''  "  (t  is"  says  Simon,*  "  the  tradition 
of  tin  synagogue  and  of  the  church,  which  limits  the  vague  mean- 
ing of  these  first  words  of  Genesis."  But  if  words  be  accounted 
vague,  because  they  are  general  expressions  under  which  several 
terms  more  special  are  included,  the  much  greater  part  of  the  nouns 
as  well  as  the  verbs,  not  of  the  oriental  tongues  only,  but  of  every 
tongue,  ancient  and  modern,  must  be  denominated  vague.  Every 
name  must  be  so  that  is  not  a  proper  name — the  name  of  a  species, 
because  applicable  to  many  individuals ;  more  so  the  name  of  a 
genus,  because  applicable  to  many  species  ;  and  still  more  so  the 
name  of  a  class  or  order,  because  applicable  to  many  genera. 

Would  it  not  be  an  abuse  of  words  to  say  that  a  man  spoke 
vaguely,  equivocally,  or  darkly,  who  told  me  that  he  had  built  a 
house  for  himself,  because  the  verb  to  build  does  not  suggest  what 
the  materials  of  the  building  were,  whether  stone,  or  brick,  or 
wood,  to  any  of. which  it  may  be  equally  applied  ;  and  because 
the  noun  house  may  equally  denote  a  house  of  one  story,  or  of 
seven  stories,  forty  feet  long,  or  four  hundred  ?  As  far  as  the  in- 
formation went,  the  expression  was  clear  and  unequivocal  :  But  it 
did  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  what  single  affirmation  ever  does  preclude  this  ?  Are 
we  informed  of  nothing,  when  we  are  told  that  God  "  made  all 
things  ?"  and  if  it  should  be  added  "  out  of  nothing,"  would  not 
this  be  accounted  additional  information,  and  not  the  removal  of 
any  obscurity  in  the  foregoing  ?  Would  we  not  judge  in  the  same 
manner,  should  a  man,  after  acquainting  us  that  he  had  built  his 
house,  add,  that  it  was  of  marble,  seventy  feet  long,  and  three 
stories  high  ?  yet  there  would  be  still  scope  for  further  inquiry  and 
further  information.  Is  a  man  told  nothing  who  is  not  told  every 
thing  ?  And  is  every  word  obscure  or  ambiguous,  that  does  not 
convey  all  the  information  that  can  be  given  upon  the  subject?  This 
way  of  proving,  adopted  by  our  learned  critic,  is  indeed  a  novelty 
of  its  kind.  , .,  v 

*  Reponse  aux  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theol.  de  Ilollande,  ch.  xvi. 
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8.  Another  of  his  examples  is  the  word  NSi:  tznba,*  rendered 
by  the  Seventy  aoa^iog,  in  the  Vulgate  ornatvs,  and  by  our  trans- 
lators host.  Though  this  word  be  admitted  to  be  equivocal  taken 
by  itself,  as  most  nouns  in  every  language  are,  its  import  in  this 
passage  is  clearly  ascertained  by  the  context  to  be  metaphorical. 
Whether  therefore  it  be  rendered  host  with  the  English  inter- 
preters, Kon^iog  with  the  Greek,  or  ornatus  with  the  Latin,  it  makes 
no  conceivable  variation  in  the  sense.  Nobody,  in  reading  our 
translation,  ever  thinks  of  an  army  of  men,  in  the  literal  accepta- 
tion, mustered  in  the  sky.  Nor  is  the  diversity  at  all  material, 
when  the  purport  of  the  whole  sentence  is  considered,  between 
the  different  versions  which  have  been  given  of  the  two  Hebrew 
words  =inh  thohii  and  =in'2  hoku.^  All  concur  in  making  them 
expressive  of  a  chaos. 

9.  As  to  the  version  which,  according  to  him,  may  be  given  to 
the  first  three  verses  of  Genesis, J  making  of  five  or  six  simple  sen- 
tences one  complex  period,  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  remark, 
that  its  very  want  of  simplicity  in  such  a  book,  written  in  so  early 
an  age,  is  a  very  strong  presumption  against  it,  being  not  less  un- 
suited  to  the  time  of  the  historian  than  it  is  to  the  genius  of  the 
language.  In  what  respect  lie  could  call  it  literal,  or  agreeable  to 
the  grammatical  sense,  I  do  not  know ;  since  it  evidently  departs  from 
the  ordinary  import,  as  well  as  the  usual  construction  of  the  words, 
and  that  not  for  giving  light  to  a  passage  otherwise  obscure,  (which 
may  reasonably  excuse  a  small  deviation  from  the  letter),  but  for 
involving  in  darkness  what  is  expressed  perspicuously,  it  is,  be- 
sides quite  arbitrary.  The  copulative  is  thrice  rendered  "  que" 
that ;  the  fourth  time  it  is  omitted  ;  and  what  follows  is  in  the  per- 
fect of  the  indicative,  the  preceding  clauses  being  in  the  potential 
or  subjunctive  mood.  Now  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  con- 
ceivable reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  clause  should  be  made 
choice  of  for  the  direct  affirmation,  and  not  any  of  those  preceding 
or  following  in  the  paragraph. 

*  Gen.  2:  1.  The  whole  verse  is  in  the  common  version  :  "  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earlii  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them." 

t  Rendered  in  the  Enghsh  translation,  "without  form  and  void," 
Gen.  1:  2. 

I  Tiie  version  is,  "  Avant  que  Dieu  crea  le  ciel  et  la  terre,  que  la  terre 
etoit  sans  forme,  etc.  que  les  tenelires  etoient,  etc.  et  que  I'Esprit  de  Dieii,  etc. 
Dieu  dit  que  la  lumiere  soit,"  etc.  Literally  in  English,  "Before  that  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
that  darkness  was  upon  llie  face  of  the  deep,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters;  God  said,  Let  there  he  light,  and  there 
was  light." — Hist.  Crit.  de  V.  T  liv.  iii.  chap.  3.  IJe  mentions  also  anoth- 
er rendering, — "Au  comtnencement  que,"  etc.  But  this  seems  only  a 
more  awkward  way  of  expressing  the  same  thing. 
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Add  to  all  this,  that  to  make  rT'XNns  bereshhith,  a  conjunction, 
and  render  it  ^' priusqium"  avant  que,  is  not  only  without,  but 
against  biblical  authority.  n"'-J:Kn  beginning,  is  a  very  common 
noun,  and,  joined  with  the  prepositive  2  signifying  in,  occurs  in 
four  places  beside  this.  In  these  it  is  uniformly  rendered  as  here, 
ip  dgxv  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  principio  in  the  Vulgate  ;  and 
cannot,  in  a  consistency  with  the  words  connected,  be  rendered 
otherwise.  In  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  on 
the  books  of  Moses,  which  in  point  of  antiquity  comes  next  to  the 
Septuagint,  it  is  rendered  "j^anj^^,  in  pnncipiis,  in  conformity  to 
every  other  known  translation. 

The  opinion  of  Grotius  and  some  learned  rabbis,  unsupported 
by  either  argument  or  example,  nay,  in  manifest  contradiction  to 
both,  is  here  of  no  weight.  Scriptural  usuage  alone  must  decide 
the  question.  These  commentators  (with  all  deference  to  their 
erudition  and  abilities  be  it  spoken)  being  comparatively  modern, 
cannot  be  considered  as  ultimate  judges  in  a  question  depending  en- 
tirely on  an  ancient  use,  whereof  all  the  evidences  that  were  remain- 
ing in  theid"  time  remain  still,  and  are  as  open  to  our  examination  as 
they  were  to  theirs.  In  other  points,  where  there  may  happen  to 
be  in  Scripture  an  allusion  to  customs  or  ceremonies  retained  by  the 
Jews,  but  unknown  to  us,  the  case  is  different.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  pretended  here.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  enter  further 
into  particulars. — What  has  been  produced  above  will  serve  for  a 
specimen  of  the  evidence  brought  by  Father  Simon  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  I  imagine  that,  by  the  like  argu- 
ments, I  m'ight  undertake  to  prove  any  writing,  ancient  or  modern, 
to  be  vague,  ambiguous,  and  obscure. 

10.  That  some  things,  however,  in  the  sacred  history,  not  of 
great  consequence,  are  ambiguous,  and  some  things  obscure,  it  was 
never  my  intention  to  question.  But  such  things  are  to  be  found 
in  every  composition  in  every  language.  Indeed,  as  the  word  per- 
spicuous is  a  relative  term,  (for  that  may  be  perspicuous  to  one 
which  is  obscure  to  another),  it  must  be  allowed  also  that  the  dead 
languages  have  in  this  respect  a  disadvantage,  which  is  always  the 
greater  the  less  the  language  is  known.  As  to  the  multiplicity  of 
meanings  sometimes  affixed  to  single  words,  one  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  say  what  tongue,  ancient  or  modern,  is  most  chargeable  with  this 
blemish.  Any  person  accustomed  to  consult  lexicons  will  readily 
assent  to  what  I  say.  In  regard  to  English,  (in  which  we  know 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  write  both  unambiguously  and  perspicu- 
ously), if  we  recur  to  Johnson's  valuable  Dictionary  for  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  most  common  terms,  both  nouns  and  verbs,  and  over- 
look for  a  moment  our  acquaintance  with  the  tongue,  confirmed  by 
long  and  uninterrupted  habit,  we  shall  be  surprised  that  people  can 
write  intelligibly  in  it,  and  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  in   every  period, 
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nay,  in  every  line,  a  reader  will  be  perplexed  in  selecting  the  proper 
out  of  such  an  immense  variety  of  meanings  as  are  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent words.*  In  this  view  of  things,  the  explanation  of  a  simple 
sentence  will  appear  like  the  solution  of  a  riddle. 

11.  But  no  sooner  do  we  return  to  practice,  tlian  these  imagina- 
tions, founded  merely  on  a  theoretical  and  partial  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, totally  disappear.  Nothing  can  be  more  pertinent  or  better 
founded  than  the  remark  of  M.  Le  Clerc,  '*  That  a  word  which  is 
equivocal  by  itself,  is  often  so  clearly  limited  to  a  particular  signifi- 
cation by  the  strain  of  the  discourse,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt." 
Nor  has  Simon  paid  a  due  regard  to  this  most  evident  truth,  though 
he  pretends,  in  answering  that  writer,  to  have  been  aware  of  it.f 
He  could  not  otherwise  have  run  into  such  exaggerations  as  these  : 
"  The  signification  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  entire- 
ly uncertain  ;"  and  "  a  translator  cannot  say  absolutely  that  his  in- 
terpretation expresses  truly  what  is  contained  in  the  original,  there 
being  always  ground  to  doubt,  because  there  are  other  meanings 
which  are  equally  probable;^' — absurdities,  which  it  were  easy  to 
confute  from  his  own  work,  were  this  the  proper  place. 

12.  It  may  be  asked  in  reply.  But  is  not  the  poverty  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  of  which  the  obscurity  and  the  ambiguity  seem  to  be 
the  natural  consequences,  acknowledged  by  all  impartial  critics  ?  In 
some  sense  it  is,  and  I  have  acknowledged  it  very  amply ;  but  it 
deserves  our  notice,  that  much  more  has  been  inferred  from  this 
than  there  is  foundation  for.  The  language  of  a  people  little  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  amongst  whom  knowledge  of  any  kind  has 
made  but  inconsiderable  progress,  and  the  arts  of  life  are  yet  rude 
and  imperfect,  can  hardly  be  supposed  copious.  But  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighed,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  their  words  be  few,  their 
ideas  are  few  in  proportion.  Words  multiply  with  the  occasions  for 
employing  them.  And  if,  in  modern  languages,  we  have  thousands 
of  names  to  which  we  can  find  none  in  Hebrew  corresponding,  we 
shall  discover,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  Hebrews  were  ignorant  of  the 
things  to  which  those  names  are  affixed  by  us  as  the  signs. 

Knowledge  precedes,  language  follows.  No  people  have  names 
for  things  unknown  and  unimagined,  about  which  they  can  have  no 
conversation.  If  they  be  well  supplied  in  signs  for  expressing  those 
things  with  which  they  are  either  in  reality  or  in  imagination  ac- 
quainted, their  language,  considered  relatively  to  the  needs  of  the 

*  Thus  to  the  noun  ivord  Johnson  assigns  twelve  significations,  to  powd- 
er thirteen,  and  to /ooi  sixteen.  The  verb  lo  make  has,  accordin^r  to  him, 
sixty-six  meanings,  to  put  eighty,  and  to  take,  which  is  hotJi  neuter  and 
active,  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  This  is  but  a  small  specimen  in 
nouns  and  verbs;  the  observation  may  be  as  amply  illustrated  in  the  other 
parts  of  speech. 

f  Reponse  aux  Seutimens  dc  quelques  Theol.  de  Iloll.  chap.  xvi» 
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people  who  use  it,  may  be  termed  copious  ;  though,  compared  with 
the  languages  of  more  intelligent  and  civilized  nations,  it  may  be 
accounted  scanty.  This  is  a  scantiness  which  might  occasion  diffi- 
culty to  a  stranger  attempting  to  translate  into  it  the  writings  of  a 
more  polished  and  improved  people,  who  have  more  ideas  as  well 
as  words,  but  would  never  be  felt  by  the  natives;  nor  would  it  hurt, 
in  the  least,  the  clearness  of  their  narratives  concerning  those  mat- 
ters which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge.  There  is  no 
defect  of  signs  for  all  the  things  which  they  can  speak  or  write  about ; 
and  it  can  never  affect  the  perspicuity  of  what  they  do  say,  that 
they  have  no  signs  for  those  things  whereof  they  have  nothing  to 
say,  because  they  know  nothing  about  them. 

Nay,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  in  what  is  called  a  scanty 
language,  where  the  signs  are  few  because  the  things  to  be  signified 
are  few,  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  precision  than  in  a  copious 
language,  where  the  requisite  signs  are  much  more  numerous,  by 
reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  things  to  be  represented  by  them.  The 
least  deviation  from  order  will  be  observed  in  a  small  company, 
which  would  be  overlooked  in  a  crowd.  The  source  of  much  false 
reasoning  on  this  head,  is  the  tendency  people  have  to  imagine,  that, 
with  the  same  extent  of  subject  which  might  have  employed  the  pen 
of  an  ancient  Greek,  the  Hebrews  had  perhaps  not  one-fourth  part 
of  the  number  of  words.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  words  must 
indeed  have  been  used  very  indefinitely.  But  as  the  case  really 
stood,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide,  whether  the  terms  (those  especially 
for  which  there  .is  most  occasion  in  narrative)  be  more  vague  in 
their  signification  in  Hebrew  than  in  other  languages. 

13.  But  to  descend  from  abstract  reasoningto  matters  of  fact,  which, 
in  subjects  of  this  kind,  are  more  convincing,  "It  is  false,"  says  Le 
Clerc,  "  that  there  is  always  ground  to  doubt  whether  the  sense 
which  one  gives  to  the  Hebrew  words  be  the  true  sense  ;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  the  ambiguities  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  all  the  interpre- 
ters of  Scripture,  ancient  and  modern,  agree  with  regard  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  history,  and  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Le  Clerc 
is  rather  modest  in  his  assertions  ;  but  in  fact  he  was  too  much  of 
Simon's  opinion  on  this  article,  as  appears  particularly  from  his 
Prolegomena  to  the  Pentateuch  ;*  otherwise  he  might  have  justly 
asserted,  that  the  points  rendered  doubtful  by  the  obscurity  or  the 
ambiguity  of  the  text,  bear  not  to  those  which  are  evident  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  a  hundred  in  number,  and  not  of  one  to  a  thou- 
sand in  importance.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  speak  only  of  the 
doubts  arising  from  the  obscurity  of  Scripture  ;  for  as  to  those 
which  may  be  started  by  curiosity  concerning  circumstances  not 
mentioned,  such   doubts  are  on  every  subject,  sacred  and   i)rofane, 

*  Dissert,  i.  chap.  6. 
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innumerable.  But,  in  questions  of  this  sort,  it  is  a  maxim  with 
every  true  and  consistent  Protestant,  that  the  faith  of  a  Christian  is 
not  concerned. 

Simon's  reply  is  affectedly  evasive.  At  the  same  time  that  it  in 
fact  includes  a  concession  subversive  of  the  principles  he  had  ad- 
vanced, it  is  far  short  of  what  every  person  of  reflection  must  see  to 
be  the  truth.  He  tells  us,  that  "  he  never  doubted  that  one  might 
understand  Hebrew  well  enough  to  know  in  gross  and  in  general 
the  biblical  histories ;  but  this  general  and  confused  knowledge  does 
not  suffice  for  fixing  the  mind  in  what  regards  the  articles  of  our 
belief."*  Now  what  this  author  meant  by  knowing  in  gross  and 
in  general,  (which  is  a  more  vague  expression  than  any  I  remember 
in  the  Pentateuch),  1  will  not  attempt  to  explain  ;  but  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  conceive  any  kind  of  knowledge,  gross  or  pure,  gen- 
eral or  special,  deducible  from  a  writing  wherein  "  there  is  always 
ground  to  doubt  whether  the  sense  assigned  be  the  true  sense,  be- 
cause there  are  other  meanings  which  are  equally  probable."  There 
is  in  these  positions  a  manifest  contradiction.  When  the  probabili- 
ties in  the  opposite  scales  balance  each  otlier,  there  can  result  no 
knowledge,  no,  nor  even  a  reasonable  opinion.  The  mind  is  in  total 
suspense  between  the  contrary  but  equal  evidences. 

14.  But,  to  be  more  particular,  What  historical  point  of  moment 
recorded  in  Genesis  is  interpreted  differently  by  Jews  of  any  de- 
nomination, Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Karaites,Rabbinists,  or  even  Sa- 
maritans ?  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  speak  only  of  their  literal  or 
grammatical  interpretations  of  the  acknowledged  text,  and  neither 
of  their  interpolations  nor  of  their  mysdcal  expositions  and  allegories, 
which  are  as  various  as  men's  imaginations ;  for  with  these  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  perspicuity  of  the  tongue  is  no  way  concerned.  Or 
is  there  one  material  difference,  in  what  concerns  the  history,  among 
Christians  of  adverse  sects,  Greeks,  Romanists,  and  Protestants  ; 
or  even  between  Jews  and  Christians .-'  This  book  has  been  transla- 
ted into  a  great  many  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  into  those  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  Is  not  every  thing  that  can  be  denomi- 
nated an  event  of  consequence  similarly  exhibited  in  them  all .''  In 
all  we  find  one  God,  and  only  one,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  every  thing  that  they  contain.  From  all  we  learn,  that  the 
world  was  made  in  six  days,  that  God  rested  the  seventh.  All 
agree  in  the  work  of  each  day,  in  giving  man  dominion  over  the 
brute  creation,  in  the  formation  of  the  woman  out  of  the  body  of  the 
man,  in  the  prohibition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  in  man's  transgres- 

*"M.  Simon  ii'a  jamais  doiite  qu'on  n'eiit  assez  de  connoissance  de  la 
lan^ue  Ilebraique  poursavoir  en  gross  et  en  general  les  histoires  de  la  Bible. 
Mais  cette  connoissance  generate  et  confuse  ne  suffit  pas  pour  arreter  I'es- 
prit  dans  ce  qui  regarde  les  points  de  notre  creance."  Reponse  aux  Senti- 
mens  de  quelques  Theolog.  de  HoU.  ch.  xvi. 
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sion  and  its  consequences,  in  the  murder  of  Abel  by  his  brother 
Cain,  in  the  deluge,  in  the  preservation  of  Noah's  family  and  of  the 
animal  world  by  the  ark,  in  the  confusion  of  tongues,  in  the  histories 
given  of  the  patriarchs. 

It  were  tedious,  I  had  almost  said  endless,  to  enumerate  every 
thing.  Take  the  story  of  Joseph  for  an  example,  the  only  one  I 
shall  specify.  In  what  version  of  that  most  interesting  narrative, 
oriental  or  occidental,  ancient  or  modern,  Jewish  or  Christian, 
Popish  or  Protestant,  is  any  thing  which  can  be  justly  called  ma- 
terial represented  differently  from  what  it  is  in  the  rest  ?  Do  we  not 
clearly  perceive  in  ev^ery  one  of  them,  the  partiality  of  the  parent, 
the  innocent  simplicity  of  the  child,  the  malignant  envy  of  the 
brothers,  their  barbarous  purpose  so  cruelly  executed,  their  artifice 
for  deceiving  their  father,  the  young  man's  slavery  in  Egypt,  his 
prudence,  fidelity,  piety,  chastity,  the  infamous  attempt  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  the  terrible  revenge  she  took  of  his  virtuous  refusal,  his 
imprisonment,  his  behavior  in  prison,  the  occasion  of  his  release, 
Pharaoh's  dreams,  and  Joseph's  interpretation,  the  exaltation  of 
the  latter  in  Egypt,  the  years  of  plenty  and  the  years  of  famine,  the 
interviews  he  had  with  his  brothers,  and  the  affecting  manner  in 
which  he  at  last  discovered  himself  to  them  ?  Is  there  any  one 
moral  lesson  that  may  be  deduced  from  any  part  of  this  history, 
(and  none  surely  can  be  more  instructive),  which  is  not  sufficiently 
supported  by  every  translation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ?  Or 
is  this  coincidence  of  translations  in  every  material  circumstance 
consistent  with  the  representations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
total  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  the  original  ?  The  reverse  certainly. 

15.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  this  inquiry  to  confine  one's  self  to 
the  points  merely  historical,  though,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  have  done 
it.  Permit  me  only  to  add  in  a  sentence,  that  the  religious  institu- 
tions, the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  as  far  as  they  are  found- 
ed on  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  and  neither  on  tradition  nor 
on  traditionary  glosses,  are,  in  every  thing  material,  understood  in 
the  very  same  way  by  both  Jews  and  Christians.  The  principal 
points  on  which  the  Jewish  sects  differ  so  widely  from  one  another 
are  supported,  if  not  by  the  oral  traditive  law,  at  least  by  mystical 
senses,  attributed  by  one  party,  and  not  acquiesced  in  by  others,  to 
those  passages  of  Scripture,  about  the  literal  meaning  whereof  all 
parties  are  agreed. 

16.  Yet  our  critic  will  have  it,  that  our  knowledge  of  these 
things  is  confused  and  general.  He  had  granted  more,  as  we  have 
seen,  than  was  compatible  with  his  bold  assertions  above  quoted  ; 
and  therefore,  to  disguise  a  little  the  inconsistency  of  those  asser- 
tions with  the  concession  now  made,  he  encumbers  it  with  the  epi- 
thets confused  and  general.  But  let  the  fact  speak  for  itself.  Had 
there  been  any  source  of  confusion  in  the  original,  was  it  possible 
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that  there  should  have  been  such  harmony  in  translations  made  into 
languages  so  different,  and  by  men  who,  in  many  things  that  con- 
cern religion,  were  of  sentiments  so  contrary  ?  But  if  this  knowl- 
edge be  confused  and  general,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  what 
this  author,  and  those  who  think  as  he  does,  would  denominate  dis- 
tinct and  particxdar.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  a  more  distinct  and 
particular  notion  of  any  history  1  ever  read  in  any  language,  than  of 
that  written  by  Moses.  And  if  there  has  not  been  such  a  profusion 
of  criticism  on  the  obscurities  and  ambiguities  which  occur  in  other 
authors,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  this  circumstance,  that  what 
claims  to  be  matter  of  revelation  awakens  a  closer  attention,  and 
excites  a  more  scrupulous  examination,  than  any  other  performance 
which,  how  valuable  soever,  is  infinitely  less  interesting  to  mankind. 
Nor  is  there  a  single  principle  by  which  our  knowledge  of  the  im- 
port of  sacred  writ,  especially  in  what  relates  to  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  coidd  be  overturned,  that  would  not  equally  involve 
all  ancient  literature  in  universal  scepticism. 

17.  Some  perhaps  will  be  ready  to  conclude,  from  what  has 
been  advanced,  that  all  new  translations  of  Scripture  must  be  super- 
fluous, since  the  language  is  so  clear  that  no  preceding  translator 
has  missed  the  sense  in  points  of  consequence.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  no  translator  that  1  know  has  missed  the  sense  in  points  of  prin- 
cipal consequence,  whether  historical  events,  articles  of  faith,  or  rules 
of  practice  ;  insomuch,  that  we  may  with  Brown  safely  desire  the 
sceptic,*  "  to  choose  which  he  should  like  best  or  worst  among 
all  the  controverted  copies,  various  readings,  manuscripts,  and  cata- 
logues, adopted  by  whatever  church,  sect,  or  party  ;  or  even  any 
of  the  almost  infinite  number  of  translations  made  of  these  books  in 
distant  countries  and  ages,  relying  on  it  as  amply  sufficient  for  all 
the  great  purposes  of  religion  and  Christianity." 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  argued,  that  because  the  worst  copy  or  trans- 
lation contains  all  the  essentials  of  religion,  it  is  not  of  real  conse- 
quence, by  being  acquainted  with  the  best  to  guard  against  errors 
which,  though  comparatively  of  smaller  moment,  and  not  subversive 
of  the  foundation,  impair  the  integrity,  and  often  injure  the  consist- 
ency, as  well  as  weaken  the  evidence  of  our  religious  knowledge. 
Although  the  most  essential  truths  are  the  most  obvious  and  acces- 
sible to  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  learned,  we  ought  not  to 
think  lightly  of  any  advances  attainable  in  the  divine  science. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  which  the  well-disposed  mind  receives  from  an 
increase  of  knowledge,  that  of  itself  does  more  than  repay  all  the 
labor  employed  in  the  acquisition.  If  this  hold  even  in  ordinary 
subjects,  how  much  more  in  the  most  sublime  ?  There  is,  besides, 
such  a  symmetry  of  parts  in  the  divine  institution  we  have  by  Jesus 


*  Essays  on  the  Characteristics,  Ess.  iii.  sect.  3. 
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Christ,  that  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  each  part  serves  to 
ilhistiate  itie  other  parts,  and  confirm  our  f;iith  in  the  wiiole.  And 
whatever  in  any  degree  corroborates  our  faith,  contributes  in  the 
same  degree  to  strengthen  our  hope,  to  enhance  our  love,  and  to 
give  additional  weight  to  all  the  motives  with  which  our  religion 
supplies  us,  to  a  pious  and  virtuous  life. 

These  are  reasons  which  ought  to  weigh  with  every  Christian^ 
and  the  more  especially,  as  the  most  minute  examination  will  never 
be  found  an  unprofitable  study  even  to  the  most  learned.  It  is 
with  the  good  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  with  what  are  called  the  good 
things  of  life  ;  the  most  necessary  are  the  most  common,  and  the 
most  easily  acquired.  But  as,  in  regard  to  the  animal  life,  it  would 
be  a  reproach  on  those  possessed  of  natural  abilities,  through  torpid 
indolence,  to  look  no  further  than  mere  necessaries,  not  exerting 
their  powers  for  the  attainment  of  those  conveniences  whereby  their 
lives  might  be  rendered  both  more  comfortable  to  themselves  and 
more  beneficial  to  others  ;  it  is,  beyond  compare  more  blameworthy 
to  betray  the  same  lazy  disposition  and  the  same  indifference  in  what 
concerns  .the  spiritual  life.  Barely  to  have  faith,  does  not  satisfy 
the  mind  of  the  pious  Christian,  whose  ambition  is  to  be  rich  in  faith. 
To  have  received  of  the  celestial  grace  is  not  enough,  in  point 
either  of  acquirement  or  of  evidence,  to  him  whose  ardent  and 
daily  desire  it  is  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  comforts  of  God's 
Spirit.  Now,  to  make  progress  in  divine  knowledge  is,  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  similitude),  to  improve  the  soil  in  which  faith,  and 
hope,  and  charity,  and  all  the  graces  of  the  spirit  must  be  sown 
and  cultivated. 

18.  But  to  return  to  the  style  of  the  sacred  history,  from  which 
I  fear  this  controversy  though  exceedingly  important,  and  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  subject, has  made  me  digre&s  too  far;  there  is 
another  species  of  simplicity,  beside  the  simplicity  of  structure  and 
the  simplicity  of  sentiment  above-mentioned,  for  which,  beyond  all 
the  compositions  I  know  in  any  language.  Scripture  history  is  re- 
markable. This  may  be  called  simplicity  of  design.  The  subject 
of  the  narrative  so  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  writer,  that  he  is 
himself  as  nobody,  and  is  quite  forgotten  by  the  reader,  who  is  never 
led  by  the  tenor  of  the  narration  so  much  as  to  think  of  him.  He 
introduces  nothing  as  from  himself.  We  have  no  opinions  of  his, 
no  remarks,  conjectures,  doubts,  inferences  ;  no  reasonings  about 
the  causes  or  the  effects  of  what  is  related.  He  never  interrupts 
his  reader  with  the  display  of  either  his  talents  or  his  passions.  He 
makes  no  digressions ;  he  draws  no  characters  ;  he  gives  us  only 
the  naked  facts,  from  which  we  are  left  to  collect  the  character. 
The  utmost  he  does  in  characterizing,  and  that  but  seldom,  is  com- 
prised in  a  very  few  words.  And  what  is  thus  said,  is  not  produced 
as  his  opinion  either  of  the  person  or  of  the  thing,  but  as  the  known 
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verdict  of  the  time,  or  perhaps  as  the  decision  of  the  Spirit.  No 
attempt  to  shine  by  means  of  the  expression,  composition,  or  senti- 
ments. Plainness  of  language  is  always  preferred,  because  the 
most  natural,  the  most  obvious,  and  the  best  adapted  to  all  capaci- 
ties. Though  in  style  by  no  means  slovenly,  yet  in  little  points,  as 
about  those  grammatical  accuracies  which  do  not  affect  the  sense 
and  perspicuity  of  the  sentence,  rather  careless  than  curious. 

19.  Now,  in  the  last  of  the  three  sorts  of  simplicity  enumerated, 
our  Lord's  biographers  particularly  excel.  This  quality,  or  some- 
thing akin  to  it,  has  been  much  and  justly  celebrated  in  some  Pagan 
writers,  in  Xenophon  for  instance  among  the  Greeks,  and  Caesar 
among  the  Latins.  It  were  easy  however  to  show,  were  it  a  prop- 
er subject  of  discussion  here,  that  the  difference  between  these  and 
the  sacred  penmen,  especially  the  evangelists,  is  very  considerable. 
In  respect  of  the  first  species  of  simplicity  mentioned,  simplicity  of 
structure,  the  difference  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew,  must  no  doubt  oc;:asion  some  difference  in  the 
manner  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  from  that  of  Moses  ; 
but  the  identity  of  idiom  explained  in  a  former  discourse,*  occasions 
still  a  strong  resemblance  between  them.  If  Genesis,  therefore, 
may  be  justly  said  to  possess  the  first  rank  of  simplicity  of  composi- 
tion in  the  sentences,  the  Gospels  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  se- 
cond. But  even  these  are  not  in  this  kind  entirely  equal  among 
themselves.  John  and  Matthew  have  it  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Mark  and  Luke. 

As  to  the  second  sj)ecies,  simplicity  of  sentiment,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  uncultivated  state  of  society  in  the  period  and  country 
about  which  the  history  is  conversant ;  the  change  of  times,  which 
was  doubtless  very  great,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  subjects,  would 
necessarily  confer  the  first  decree  here  also  upon  the  former.  But 
in  what  was  denominated  simplicity  of  object  or  design,  the  evan- 
gelists, of  all  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  appear  the  foremost. 
Tlieir  manner  is  indeed,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  and  unrivalled. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  a  little  the  circumstances  which 
gave  occasion  to  this  di\'ersitv  and  peculiarity. 

20.  For  this  purpose  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
few  following  observations  ; — 1st,  I  observe  that  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  things  were,  before  the  times  of  the  apostles,  totally 
changed  in  Palestine,  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  political  alterations  gradually  brought  upon  the 
country,  by  a  succession  of  revolutions  in  government,  which  made 
their  condition  so  very  unlike  the  pastoral  life  of  their  wandering 
forelalheis,  are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  2dly,  Their  inter- 
course with  strangers  of  difierent  nations,  to  some  of  which  they  had 
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been  successively  in  subjection,  had,  notwithstanding  their  peculiari- 
ties in  religion,  introduced  great  changes  in  manners,  sentiments, 
and  customs.  In  our  Saviour's  days  we  find  the  nation  divided  into 
religious  sects  and  political  parties ;  the  former  of  which  had  their 
respective  systems,  schools,  and  patrons  among  the  learned.  Each 
sect  had  its  axioms  or  leading  principles,  and  its  particular  mode  of 
reasonings  from  those  principles.  Now  there  is  not  a  single  trace 
of  any  thing  similar  to  this  in  all  the  Old  Testament  history.  3dly, 
As  the  great  object  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  which  is  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  Gospels,  was  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  and  morality  with 
which  none  of  their  systems  perfectly  coincided ;  and  as,  by  conse- 
quence, he  was  opposed  by  all  the  principal  men  of  the  different 
factions  then  in  the  nation  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  history  must  be 
employed  in  relating  the  instructions  which  he  delivered  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  his  disciples,  the  disputes  which  he  had  with  his  antag- 
onists, and  the  methods  by  which  he  recommended  and  supported 
his  doctrine,  exposed  their  sophistry,  and  eluded  their  malice. 

This  must  give  a  color  to  the  history  of  the  Messiah,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  in  which,  though  very   instructive,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  delivered  in  the  didactic  style,  and  hardly  any  thing  in 
the  argumentative.    A  great  deal  of  both  we  have  in  the  Gospels.  It 
ought  not  here  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  it  is  more  in  conipliance  with 
popular  language,  than  in  strict  propriety,  that  I  denominate  his 
manner  of  enforcing  moral  instruction,  arguing.     Our   Lord,  ad- 
dressing himself  much  more  to  the  heart  than  to  the  head,  and   by 
his  admirable  parables,  without  the  form  of  argument,  convincing 
his  hearers  that  the  moral  truths  he  recommended  are  conformable 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  our  nature,  in  other  words,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  commands 
from  the  impartial  and  the  considerate  an   unlimited   assent.     Ac- 
cordingly, when  a  similitude,  or  an  example,  is  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  argument  in  support  of  a  particular  sentiment,  he  does  not 
formally  deduce  the  conclusion,  but  either  leaves  it  to  the  reflections 
of  his  hearers,  or  draws  it  from  their  own  mouths  by  a  simple  ques- 
tion.   This,  without  the  parade  of  reasoning,  is,  in  practical  subjects, 
the  strongest  of  all  reasoning.     After  candidly  stating  an  apposite 
case,  it  is  appealing  for  the  decision,  not  to  the   prejudices  or  the 
passions,  but  to  the  natural  sense  of  good  and  evil,  even  of  his  ad- 
versaries.    4thly,  As  our  Lord's  history  is  occupied   partly   with 
what  he  said  and  partly  with  what  he  did,  this  occasions  in  the  Gos- 
pels a  twofold  distinction  of  style  and  manner — first,  that  of  our 
Saviour,  as  it  appears  in  what  he  said  ;  secondly,  that  of  his  histo- 
rians, as  it  appears  in  their  relation  of  what  he  did.     I  shall  consider 
briefly  how  the  different  sorts  of  simplicity  above-mentioned  may  be 
applied  to  each  of  these. 
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21.  As  to  the  simplicity  of  structure,  it  may  be  said  in  a  very 
eminent  degree  to  belong  to  both.  It  is  in  itself  regarded  more  as 
a  quality  of  narration,  but  is  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  other 
kinds  of  composition.  Besides,  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  partic- 
ularly his  parables,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  narrative.  Simplicity  of 
sentiment  appears  more  in  the  dialogue  part,  and  in  the  teaching, 
than  in  the  narration,  which  is  almost  confined  to  what  is  necessary 
for  information  and  connexion.  It  maybe  objected,  that  our  Lord's 
figurative  manner  of  teaching  is  not  perfectly  compatible  with  sim- 
plicity. But  let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  simplicity  of  manner 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  sentiments  directly  signified,  which  a  piece 
of  writing  that  admits  a  figurative  or  allegorical  meaning  is  as  sus- 
ceptible of  as  one  that  admits  only  a  literal  interpretation.  Greece 
has  not  produced  a  more  genuine  specimen  of  this  than  we  have  in 
the  Apologues  of  ^sop,  which  are  all  nevertheless  to  be  understood 
figuratively.  In  Cebes's  Table,  which  is  an  allegory,  there  is  great 
simplicity  of  diction.  It  is  only  with  the  expression  of  the  literal  or 
immediate  sentiment,  that  this  quality  is  concerned.  And  nothing 
surely  can,  in  this  particular,  exceed  the  parables  of  our  Lord.  As 
these  are  commonly  in  the  style  of  narration,  they  are  susceptible 
of  the  same  simplicity  of  structure  as  well  as  of  sentiment  with  the 
historian's  narrative,  and  are  in  this  respect  hardly  distinguishable 
from  it. 

But  the  third  sort  mentioned  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  historian. 
In  our  Lord's  discourses,  though  the  general  and  ultimate  object  is 
the  same  throughout,  namely,  the  honor  of  God  by  the  recovery  of 
men,  the  particular  and  immediate  object  varies  with  the  subject  and 
occasion.  At  one  time  it  is  to  instruct  his  hearers  in  one  important 
doctrine  or  duty,  at  another  time  in  another ;  sometimes  to  refute 
one  error,  at  other  times  another  ;  now  to  rebuke  what  is  wrong, 
then  again  to  encourage  in  the  practice  of  what  is  right.  We  have 
all  the  variety  of  threats  and  promises,  prohibitions  and  precepts, 
rebukes  and  consolations,  explanation  and  refutation,  praise  and 
blame.  These  undoubtedly  require  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
style  and  manner.  Now  there  is  occasion  for  nothing  of  this  kind 
in  the  narrative.  The  historians  with  whom  we  are  here  concerned, 
do,  in  their  own  character,  neither  explain  nor  command,  promise 
nor  threaten,  commend  nor  blame,  but  preserve  one  even  tenor  in 
exhibiting  the  facts  entirely  unembellished,  reporting,  in  singleness 
of  heart,  both  what  was  said  and  what  was  done  by  their  Master ; 
likewise  what  was  said  and  what  was  done  to  him,  by  either  friends 
or  enemies.  Not  a  syllable  of  encomium  on  the  former,  or  of  in- 
vective against  the  latter.  As  to  their  Lord  himself,  they  appear  to 
regard  his  character  as  infinitely  superior  to  any  praise  which  they 
could  bestow ;  and  as  to  his  persecutors,  they  mingle  no  gall  in 
what  they  write  concerning  them ;  they  do  not  desire  to  aggravate 
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their  guilt  in  the  Judgment  of  any  man,  either  by  giving  expressly, 
or  by  so  much  as  insinuating  through  the  severity  of  their  language, 
their  opinion  concerning  it. 

22.  Nay,  which  is  more  remarkable,  the  names  of  the  high- 
priest  and  his  coadjutor,  of  the  Roman  procurator,  of  the  telrarch 
of  Galilee,  and  of  the  treacherous  disciple,  are  all  that  are  mention- 
ed of  the  many  who  had  a  hand  in  his  prosecution  and  death.  In 
regard  to  the  first  four  it  is  manifest,  that  the  suppression  of  the 
names,  had  the  facts  been  related,  would  have  made  no  difference 
to  contemporaries ;  for  in  offices  of  so  great  eminence,  possessed 
by  single  persons,  as  all  those  offices  were,  the  official  is  equivalent 
to  the  proper  name,  which  it  never  fails  to  suggest ;  but  such  a 
suppression  would  have  made  to  posterity  a  material  defect  in  the 
history,  and  greatly  impaired  its  evidence.  Jn  regard  to  the  fifth, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  without  naming  the  traitor,  justice 
could  not  have  been  done  to  the  eleven  ;  Whereas,  of  those  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  bargained  with  Judas  ;  of  the  men  who  appre- 
hended Jesus;  of  the  officer  who  struck  him  on  the  face  at  his  tri- 
al ;  of  the  false  witnesses  who  deposed  against  him  ;  of  those  who 
afterward  spat  upon  him,  bufFetted  and  mocked  him  ;  of  those  who 
were  loudest  in  crying  "  Away  with  him.  Crucify  him  ;  Not  this 
man,  but  Barabbas;"  of  those  who  supplied  the  multitude  with  the 
implements  of  their  mockery,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  reed,  and  the 
scarlet  robe;  of  those  who  upbraided  him  on  the  cross  with  his  ina- 
bility to  save  himself;  or  of  the  soldier  who  pierced  his  side  with  a 
spear — no  name  is  given  by  any  of  the  historians. 

It  may  be  said,  "The  names  have  not  been  known  to  them." 
This  may  have  been  true  of  some  of  their  names,  but  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  true  of  them  all,  and  that,  with  regard  not 
to  one,  two,  or  three,  but  to  all  the  four  evangelists.  The  witnesses 
must  have  been  persons  of  the  country,  and  at  least  occasional 
hearers  of  our  Lord.  It  was,  no  doubt,  chiefly  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem who  tumultuously  demanded  his  execution,  who  derided  him 
with  the  title  Messiah,  and  who  insulted  him  even  on  the  cross. 
Curiosit}^,  on  such  occasions,  hads  men  to  inquire  about  persons 
who  act  a  principal  part  in  a  scene  so  tragical  ;  and  that  the  disci- 
ples were  not  beyond  the  influence  of  this  motive,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  of  the  story.  The  names  of  the  Roman  soldiers  con- 
cerned in  this  transaction  might  have  been  unknown  to  them,  and 
probably  little  minded  by  them  ;  but  the  actions  of  their  country- 
men must  have  excited  another  kind  of  emotion,  as  it  more  nearly 
affected  all  his  followers. 

Now,  this  reserve  in  regard  to  the  names  of  those  who  were  the 
chief  instruments  of  his  sufferings  is  the  most  observable,  as  the 
names  of  others,  to  whom  no  special  part  is  attributed,  are  mention- 
ed without  hesitation.     Thus  Malchus,  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off,  and 
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who  was  immediately  after  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus,  is  named 
by  John ;  but  nothing  further  is  told  of  him,  than  that  he  was  pre- 
sent when  our  Lord  was  seized,  and  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
high-priest.  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  carried  the  cross,  is  named 
by  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  evangelists ;  but  we  are  also  inform- 
ed, that  in  this  service  he  did  not  act  voluntarily,  but  by  compulsion. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  are  the  only  members  of  the 
sanhedrim,  except  the  high-priest,  who  are  mentioned  byname; 
but  they  were  the  only  persons  of  that  body  who  did  not  concur  in 
condemning  the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  though  once  fearful  and  se- 
cret disciples,  assumed  the  resolution  to  display  their  affection,  at  a 
time  when  no  one  else  ventured  openly  to  acknowledge  him.  Our 
Lord's  biographers,  whilst  they  are  thus  far  ready  to  do  justice  to 
merit,  avoid  naming  any  man  without  necessity  of  whom  (hey  have 
nothing  to  say  that  is  not  to  his  dishonor.  To  the  virtuous  and  good 
they  conciliate  our  esteem  and  love,  an  effectual  method  of  raising 
our  admiration  of  virtue  and  goodness,  and  exciting  in  us  a  noble 
emulfition  ;  but  our  contempt  and  hatred  they  direct  against  the 
crimes,  not  against  the  persons  of  men ;  against  vices,  not  against 
the  vicious  ;  aware  that  this  last  direction  is  often  of  the  most  danger- 
ous tendency  to  christian  charity,  and  consequently  to  genuine  virtue. 
They  showed  no  disposition  to  hold  up  any  man  to  the  Christians 
of  their  own  time,  as  an  object  of  either  their  fear  or  their  abhor- 
rence, or  to  transmit  his  name  with  infamy  to  posterity. 

Though  this  holds  principally  in  what  concerns  the  last  great 
catastrophe,  it  appears  in  some  degree  in  every  part  of  the  history. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Herodias,  which,  from  the  rank  of  the  per- 
sonages concerned,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  pub- 
lic scandal,  and  therefore  required  a  more  public  reprehension,  the 
names  are  never  mentioned,  when  what  is  related  reflects  disgrace 
on  the  persons.  Of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  watched  our 
Lord,  and  on  different  occasions,  dissembling  esteem,  assailed  him 
with  captious  and  ensnaring  questions ;  of  those  who  openly  ascribed 
his  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  called  him  a  madman,  a  demoniac,  and, 
what  they  accounted  worse  than  either,  a  Samaritan  ;  who  accused 
him  of  associating  with  the  profligate,  of  Sabbath-breaking,  of  in- 
temperance, and  blasphemy  ;  of  those  Sadducees  who,  by  their  soph- 
istry, vainly  attempted  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ; 
of  those  enraged  Nazarenes,  his  fellow  citizens,  who  would  have 
carried  him  by  force  to  a  precipice  that  they  might  throw  him  down 
headlong,  no  names  are  ever  mentioned  ;  nor  is  the  young  but  op- 
ulent magistrate  named,  who  came  to  consult  him  as  to  what  he 
must  do  to  obtain  eternal  life  ;  for  though  there  were  some  favora- 
ble symptoms  in  his  case,  yet  as,  by  going  away  sorrowful,  he  be- 
trayed a  heart  wedded  to  the  world,  the  application  did  not  termi- 
nate to  his  honor.      But  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  who  invited  our 
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Lord  to  his  house,  and  who,  though  doubtful,  seemed  inclinable  to 
learn ;  of  Jairus,  and  Bartimeus,  and  Zaccheus,  and  Lazarus,  and 
his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  and  some  others,  of  whose  faith,  re- 
pentance, gratitude,  love,  and  piety,  the  most  honorable  testimony 
is  given,  a  very  different  account  is  made. 

Some  may  object,  that  this  conduct  in  the  first  disciples  is  im- 
putable to  a  weak  and  timid  policy.  They  were  afraid  to  raise 
against  themselves  powerful  enemies,  whose  vengeance  might  prove 
fatal  to  their  persons,  and  ruinous  to  their  cause.  It  happens  luck- 
ily for  silencing  this  pretext,  that  in  other  things  they  gave  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs  of  their  fortitude ;  besides,  that  the  exceptions 
above-mentioned  include  almost  all  the  persons  possessed  of  such 
authority,  civil  or  sacred,  united  with  such  a  disposition  as  could 
render  their  resentment  an  object  of  terror  to  those  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  it.  That  the  difference  thus  marked  between  the  evil 
and  the  good  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  Master, 
might  be  inferred,  as  from  several  other  passages,  so  in  particular 
from  that  similitude  wherein  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  anoth- 
er state  are  so  well  exemplified.  A  name  is  given  to  the  poor  man 
who  was  conveyed  by  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom  ;  the  other,  who 
was  consigned  to  torments,  is  distinguished  solely  by  the  epithet 
rich ;  a  particularity  from  which  we  may  learn  an  instructive  lesson 
of  modesty  and  caution  in  regard  to  names,  when  what  truth  com- 
pels us  to  say  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  persons  ;  and  that  it  suf- 
fices that  we  consider  particular  punishments  as  suited  to  particular 
actions,  without  referring  them  to  known  individuals,  or  leading  the 
thoughts  of  others  to  infer  them. 

But  as  to  the  penmen  themselves,  and  their  fellow-disciples,  in 
recording  their  own  faults,  no  secret  is  made  of  the  names.  Of 
this  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  on  one  occasion, 
and  their  ambition  and  secular  views  on  another,  the  incredulity  of 
Thomas,  the  presumption  of  Peter,  and  his  lamentable  defection  in 
the  denial  of  his  Master,  not  to  mention  the  prejudices  and  dulness 
of  them  all,  are  eminent  examples.  These  particulars  are  all  rela- 
ted by  the  sacred  historians,  with  the  same  undisguised  plainness 
which  they  use  in  relating  the  crimes  of  adversaries,  and  with  as 
little  endeavor  to  extenuate  the  former  as  to  aggravate  the  latter. 
Nor  have  they,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remotest  appearance  of 
making  a  merit  of  their  confession.  In  one  uniform  strain  they  re- 
cord the  most  signal  miracles  and  the  most  ordinary  events.  In 
regard  to  the  one,  like  persons  familiarized  to  such  exertions  of 
power,  they  no  more  express  themselves  either  with  hesitancy  or 
with  strong  asseverations,  than  they  do  in  regard  to  the  other. 
Equally  certain  of  the  facts  advanced,  they  recite  both  in  the  same 
unvaried  tone,  as  faithful  witnesses,  whose  business  it  was  to  testify 
and  not  to  argue. 
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23.  Hence  it  happens,  that  that  quality  of  style  which  is  called 
animation  is  in  a  manner  excluded  from  the  narrative.  The  his- 
torians speak  of  nothing,  not  even  the  most  atrocious  actions  of  our 
Lord's  persecutors,  with  symptoms  of  emotion  ;  no  angry  epithet  or 
pathetic  exclamation  ever  escapes  them  ;  not  a  word  that  betrays  pas- 
sion in  the  writer,  or  is  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  reader.  . 
In  displaying  the  most  gracious  as  well  as  marvellous  dispensation  of 
Providence  towards  man,  all  is  directed  to  mend  his  heart,  nothing 
to  move  his  pity  or  kindle  his  resentment.  If  these  effects  be  also 
produced,  they  are  manifestly  the  consequences  of  the  naked  expo- 
sition of  the  facts,  and  not  of  any  adventitious  art  in  the  writers,  nay, 
not  of  any  one  term,  not  otherwise  necessary,  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

I  am  sensible,  that  to  those  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  give 
these  writings  a  critical  examination,  hardly  in  any  translation  does 
this  peculiarity  appear  so  much  as  it  does  in  the  original.  Most 
readers  consider  animation  as  an  excellence  in  writing ;  and  in  or- 
dinary performances  it  no  doubt  is  so.  By  interesting  them  strong- 
ly in  the  events  related,  it  rouses  and  quickens  their  attention. 
Unanimated  simplicity,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  flatness,  if  not  in- 
sipidity of  manner.  In  consequence  of  this  general  sentiment, 
when  two  words  occur  to  a  translator,  either  of  which  expresses  the 
fact,  but  one  of  them  does  it  simply  without  any  note  of  either  praise 
or  blame,  the  other  with  some  warmth  expressive  of  censure  or  ap- 
probation, he  very  naturally  prefers  the  latter,  as  the  more  emphat- 
ical  and  affecting.  Nor  will  he  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  is  not 
sufificiently  close  to  the  original,  if  the  action  or  thing  alluded  to  be 
truly  signified,  though  not  entirely  in  the  same  manner.  Such  dif- 
ferences even  good  translators,  though  not  insensible  of  them,  are 
apt  to  overlook,  excusing  themselves  with  the  consideration,  that 
words  in  all  respects  corresponding  in  two  tongues  which  differ  wide- 
ly from  each  other,  are  not  always  to  be  found. 

But  to  explain  myself  by  examples,  without  which  a  writer  is  often 
but  indistinctly  understood  ;  in  rendering  o  nugadovg  auiov  (Matt. 
10:  4),  into  Latin;  of  the  two  verbs,  tradere  to  deliver  up,  and 
prodere  to  betray,  most  translators  would  prefer  the  latter  as  the 
more  animated  :  Yet,  in  reality,  the  former  is  more  conformable  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  author,  who  satisfies  himself  with  ac- 
quainting us  with  the  external  fact,  without  characterizing  it  or  in- 
sinuating his  own  opinion ;  otherwise  the  term  would  have  been 
Tigodovg  not  nagadovg.  Again,  the  demonstrative  ovzog  (Matt.  12: 
24)  may  be  rendered  into  English  either  this  man  or  this  fellow. 
But  in  the  last  expression  a  degree  of  contempt  is  suggested  which 
is  not  in  the  first,  nor  in  the  original.  See  the  Notes  on  both  pas- 
sages. 

24.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  excluding  animation  I  in  a  great 
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measure  confine  myself  to  the  narrative,  or  what  proceeds  imme- 
diately from  the  historians.  In  the  discourses  and  dialogues  where- 
in their  Master  bears  the  only  or  the  principal  part,  the  expression, 
without  losing  aught  of  its  proper  simplicity,  is  often  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  energy.  There  is  in  these  an  animation,  but  so  chastised 
by  candor  and  strict  propriety,  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from 
what  is  often  so  termed  in  other  compositions. 

Yet  here,  too,  the  language  has  sometimes  suffered  in  the  very 
best  translations,  and  that  not  so  much  through  the  fault  of  transla- 
tors, as  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  the  genius  found  in  dif- 
ferent tongues.  Some  of  the  epithets  employed  by  our  Lord  against 
his  antagonists  have  not  that  asperity  which  all  modern  versions  ap- 
pear to  give  them.  Tlie  Greek  word  vnoi((jiTtjg,  for  example,  as 
metaphorically  used  in  Scripture,  has  more  latitude  of  signification 
than  the  word  hypocrite  formed  from  it,  as  used  in  modern  tongues. 
The  former  is  alike  applicable  to  all  who  dissemble  on  any  subject 
or  occasion  ;  the  latter  is  in  strictness  applied  to  those  who,  in  what 
concerns  religion,  lead  a  life  of  dissimulation.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  it  is  to  persons  of  this  character  that  it  is  oftenest  applied  in  the 
Gospels  ;  but  the  judicious  philologist  hardly  needs  to  be  informed, 
that  the  more  the  signification  of  a  word  is  extended,  the  more 
vague  and  general  it  becomes,  and  consequently,  if  a  reproachful 
epithet,  the  softer.  The  word  i^ievart'jg^  in  like  manner,  has  not  that 
harshness  in  Greek  that  liar  has  in  English.  The  reason  is  the 
same  as  in  the  former  instance  ;  for,  though  often  properly  render- 
ed liar,  it  is  not  limited  to  what  we  mean  by  that  terra.  Every  man 
who  tells  or  teaches  what  is  false,  whether  he  know  the  flilsehood 
of  what  he  says  or  not,  is  what  the  sacred  authors  justly  denomi- 
nate xlnvoTt'ig,  a  false  speaker  ;  but  he  is  not  what  we  call  a  liar, 
unless,  he  knows  it  to  be  false,  and  deceives  intentionally.  For 
this  reason  I  have  in  some  instances,  (Matt.  22:  IS;  John  8:  55), 
considered  it  as  no  more  than  doing  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal, to  soften  tlie  expression  in  the  common  version,  though  other- 
wise unexceptionable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evangelists  in  their  own  characters  are 
rarely  other  than  mere  narrators,  without  passions  or  opinions.  In 
this,  as  I  have  said,  they  differ  from  Moses  and  ihe  other  historians 
of  the  Old  Testament,  who,  though  justly  celebrated  for  native  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  have  not  hesitated  briefly  to  characterize  the  most 
remarkable  persons  and  actions  whereof  they  have  occasion  to  speak. 
Without  pretending  to  account  entirely  for  this  difference  of  man- 
ner in  writers  who  spoke  by  the  same  Spirit,  I  shall  only  submit  to 
the  judicious  reader  the  following  considerations,  which  appear  to  in- 
dicate a  singular  propriety  in  the  modest  reserve  of  our  Lord's  bi- 
ographers. 

Moses  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
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were  all  prophets — a  character  with  which,  considered  in  a  reli- 
gious light,  no  merely  human  character  can  be  compared.  None 
therefore  could  be  better  authorized  than  they,  to  pronounce  direct- 
ly on  the  quality  both  of  the  agenis  and  of  the  actions  mentioned 
in  their  histories.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  tliey  had  no  superior, 
even  in  the  most  eminent  personages  whose  lives  they  recorded. 
An  unreserved  plainness  of  censure  or  approbation  was  in  thena 
therefore  becoming,  as  it  entirely  suited  the  authority  with  which 
they  were  vested.  But  was  not  the  situation  of  the  evangelists,  it 
may  be  asked,  the  same  in  this  respect,  as  they  also  wrote  by  in- 
spiration ?  It  is  true,  they  were  inspired,  and  at  least  equally  entided 
to  the  prophetical  character  with  any  who  preceded  them  ;  but  they 
were  not  entirely  in  the  same  situation.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
sacred  penmen  were  the  mouth  of  God  to  the  people.  In  the  Gos- 
pels, the  writers  appear  solely  as  Christ's  humble  attendants,  select- 
ed for  introducing  to  the  knowledge  of  others  this  infinitely  higher 
character,  who  is  himself,  in  a  supereminent  sense,  the  mouth,  the 
oracle  of  God.  It  is  this  subordinate  part  of  ushers  which  they  pro- 
fessedly act.  Like  people  struck  with  the  ineffable  dignity  of  the 
Messiah  whom  they  serve,  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
him  to  the  world,  appearing  to  consider  the  introduction  of  their  own 
opinion,  unless  where  it  makes  a  part  of  the  narration,  as  an  imper- 
tinence. As  modest  pupils  in  the  presence  of  so  venerable  a  teach- 
er, they  lay  their  hand  upon  their  mouih,  and,  by  a  respectful  silence, 
show  how  profound  their  reverence  is,  and  how  strong  their  desire 
to  fix  all  the  attention  of  mankind  upon  him.  They  sink  themselves 
in  order  to  place  him  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view  ;  they 
do  more  ;  they,  as  it  were,  annihilate  themselves,  that  Jesus  may  be 
all  in  all.  Never  could  it  be  said  of  any  preachers  with  more  truth 
than  of  them,  that  they  preached  not  themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord.  Deeply  impressed  with  their  Master's  instructions,  and 
far  from  affecting  to  be  called  rabbi,  or  to  be  honored  of  men  as 
fatiiers  and  teachers  in  things  divine,  they  never  allowed  themselves 
to  forget  that  they  had  only  one  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  and  only 
one  Teacher,  the  Messiah.  The  unimpassioned,  yet  not  unfeeling 
manner,  wherein  they  relate  his  cruel  sufferings,  without  Jetting  one 
harsh  or  severe  epithet  escape  them  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  his 
enemies,  is  as  unexampled  as  it  is  inimitable,  and  forn)s  an  essential 
distinction  between  them  and  all  who  have  either  gone  before  or 
followed  them,  literate  or  illiterate,  artful  or  artless,  sceptical  or 
fanatical.  For  if  in  the  latter  classes,  the  illiterate,  the  artless,  and 
the  fanatical,  fury  and  hatred  flame  forth  wherever  opposition  or 
contradiction  presents  them  with  an  occasion  ;  the  former,  the  illit- 
erate, the  artful,  and  the  sceptical,  are  not  less  distinguishable  far 
the  supercilious  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  they  treat  ihe 
opinions  of  religionists  of  all  denominations.  The  manner  of  the 
Vol.  I.  14 
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evangelists  vvns  equally  removed  from  both.  Add  to  this,  that  with- 
out making  the  least  pretences  to  learning,  they  nowhere  afFeet  to 
depreciate  it ;  but,  on  tiie  contrary,  show  a  readiness  to  pay  all  due 
regard  to  every  useful  talent  or  acquisition. 

25.  From  all  that  has  been  said  I  cannot  help  concluding,  that 
if  these  men  were  impostors,  agreeably  to  the  infidel  hypothesis, 
they  were  the  most  extraordinary  the  world  ever  produced.  That 
they  were  not  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  we  have  irrefraga- 
ble, 1  had  almost  said  intuitive  evidence;  and  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  found  invariably  to  mark  tlie  character  of  fanatics  and  enthu- 
siasts of  all  religions,  we  do  not  discover  in  them  a  single  trace. 
Their  narratives  demonstrate  them  to  have  been  men  of  sound 
minds  and  cool  reflection.  To  suppose  them  deceived  in  matters 
which  were  the  objects  of  their  senses,  or,  if  not  deceived,  to  sup- 
pose such  men  to  have  planned  the  deception  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  taken  the  method  which  they  took  to  execute  their  plan — are 
alike  attended  with  difficulties  insurmountable.  The  Christian's 
hypothesis,  that  they  spoke  the  truth,  and  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  divijie  Spirit,  removes  at  once  all  difficulties,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, (for  I  have  long  and  often  revolved  the  subject),  is  the  only 
hypothesis  which  ever  will,  or  ever  can  remove  them.  But  this 
only  by  the  way. 

26.  Concerning  the  other  qualities  of  style  to  be  found  in  these 
writings,  I  acknowledge  I  have  not  much  to  add.  Simplicity,  gravi- 
ty, and  perspicuity,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  simplicity,  are  cer- 
tainly their  predominant  characters.  But  as  in  writings  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  qualities  arising  from  the  thought, 
from  those  arising  merely  from  the  expression,  I  shall  consider,  in  a 
few  sentences,  how  far  the  other  properties  of  good  writing,  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  style,  are  applicable  to  the  evangelists.  In 
what  concerns  harmony,  and  qualities  which  may  be  called  merely 
superficial,  as  adding  only  an  external  polish  to  their  language — 
about  such,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  writings,  they  do  not  appear, 
as  was  hinted  before,  to  have  had  any  the  smallest  solicitude.  To 
convey  the  sense  (the  only  thing  of  importance  enough  to  be  an  ob- 
ject to  them)  in  the  most  familiar,  and  consequently  in  the  most 
intelligible  terms  to  their  readers,  seems  to  have  been  their  highest 
aim  in  point  of  style.  What  concerned  the  sound  alone,  and  not 
the  sense,  was  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

In  regard  to  elegance,  there  is  an  elegance  which  results  from 
the  use  of  such  words  as  are  most  in  favor  with  those  who  are  ac- 
counted fine  writers,  and  from  such  an  arrangement  in  the  words 
and  clauses  as  has  generally  obtained  their  approbation.  This  is 
still  the  nature  of  varnish,  and  is  disclaimed,  not  studied,  by  the 
sacred  authors.  But  there  is  also  an  elegance  of  a  superior  order, 
more  nearly  connected  with  the  sentiment ;  and  in  this  sort  of  ele- 
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gance  they  are  not  deficient.  la  all  the  oriental  languages  great  use 
is  made  of  tropes,  especially  metaphor.  The  Scriptures  abound 
with  them.  When  the  metaphors  employed  hear  a  strong  resem- 
blance, and  the  other  tropes  are  happily  adapted  to  the  subjects  they 
are  intended  to  represent,  they  confer  vivacitij  on  the  writing.  If 
they  be  borrowed  from  objects  which  are  naturally  agreeable,  beau- 
tiful, or  attractive,  they  add  also  elegance,.  Now  of  this  kind,  both 
o{  vivacity  and  o{  elegance,  the  evangelists  furnish  us  with  a  variety 
of  examples.  Our  Lord  illustrates  every  thing  (agreeably  to  the 
use  of  the  age  and  country)  by  figures  and  similies.  His  tropes  are 
always  apposite,  and  often  borrowed  from  objects  naturally  engaging. 
The  former  quality  renders  them  lively^  the  latter  elegant.  The 
ideas  introduced  are  frequently  those  of  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and 
gardens.  The  parables  are  sometimes  indeed  taken  from  the  cus- 
toms of  princes  and  grandees,  but  oftener  from  the  life  of  shepherds 
and  husbandmen.  Jf  those  of  the  fiist  kind  confer  dignity  on  the 
examples,  those  of  the  second  add  an  aitraction,  from  the  pleasant- 
ness of  images  which  recall  to  the  fancy  tJie  thoughts  of  rural  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity.  And  even  in  cases  where  propriety  required 
that  things  disagreeable  should  be  introduced,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  whole  is  conducted  with  that  serious- 
ness and  chaste  simplicity  of  manner  which  totally  exclude  disgust. 
We  may  justly  say,  therefore,  that  the  essential  attributes  of  good 
writing  are  not  wanting  in  these  histories,  though  whatever  can  be 
considered  as  calculated  for  glitter  and  ostentation  is  rather  avoided 
than  sought. 

27.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  qualities  of  the  style  could 
not,  to  tliose  who  were  not  Jews,  nor  accustomed  to  their  idiom, 
serve  at  first  to  recommend  tliese  writings.  The  phraseology 
could  hardly  fail  to  appear  to  such.,,  awkward,  idiomatical,  and  even 
vulgar.  In  this  manner  it  generally  did  appear  to  Gentile  Greeks 
upon  the  first  perusal.  But  if  they  were  by  any  means  induced  to 
give  them  a  second  reading,  though  still  not  insensible  of  the  pecu- 
harity,  their  prejudices  and  dislike  of  the  idiom  rarely  failed  to  sub- 
side. A  tliird  cotTimonly  produced  an  attachment.  The  more 
they  became  acquainted  with  these  books,  the  more  they  discovered 
of  a  charm  in  them,  to  which  they  found  nothing  coniparable  or  sim 
ilar  in  all  that  they  had  learnt  before  ;  insomuch,  that  they  were  not 
ashamed,  nay,  they  were  proud  to  be  tauglit  by  writers  for  whose 
persons  and  performances  they  had  formerly  entertained  a  sovereign 
contempt.  The  persecutors  of  the  church,  both  Jews  and  Pagans, 
perceived  at  last  the  consequences  of  conniving  at  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  therefore  determined  to  make  it  tiieir  princi- 
pal object  to  efTect  the  suppression  of  them,  particularly  of  the  Gos- 
pels. But  the  more  this  was  attempted,  the  more  were  the  copies 
multiplied,  the  more  was  the  curiosity  of  mankind  excited,  and  the 
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more  was  the  inestimable  treasure  of  divine  knowledge  they  con- 
tained circulated.  Early,  and  with  avidity,  were  translations  de- 
manded in  almost  every  known  tongue.  Those  Christians  who  had 
as  much  learning  as  to  be  capable,  were  ambitious  of  contributing 
their  share  in  diffusing  amongst  all  nations  the  delight  as  well  as  the 
instruction  which  the  study  of  these  books  conveyed  into  the  soul. 
Nor  was  this  admiration  of  the  divine  writings  to  be  found  only 
among  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant.  It  is  true  it  originated  among 
them,  but  it  did  not  terminate  with  them.  Contrary  to  the  common 
course  of  fashion,  which  descends  from  the  higher  ranks  to  the  low- 
er, it  arose  among  the  lowest  classes  and  ascended  to  the  highest. 
Not  only  nobles  and  senators,  but  even  philosophers  and  men  of 
letters,  the  pupils  of  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  who  by  the  preju- 
dices of  their  education  would  be  most  shocked  with  the  inelegan- 
cies,  the  vulgarisms,  and  even  the  barbarisms  (as  they  would  ac- 
count them)  of  the  sacred  writers,  found  a  secret  and  irresistible 
attraction,  which  overcame  all  their  prepossessions,  and  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  that  no  writers  could  so  effectually  convey 
conviction. to  the  understanding,  and  reformation  to  the  heart,  as 
these  poor,  homely,  artless,  and  unlettered  Galileans. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  RTGHT  METHOD  OF  PROCEEniNG  IN  THE 
CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. 

It  was  remarked  in  a  foregoing  Dissertation,*  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  sameness  both  oi'  the  language  and  of  the  idiom  employed 
by  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  sensible  diversity 
in  their  styles.  The  first  general  rule,  therefore,  which  demands 
the  attention  of  him  who  would  employ  himself  in  searching  the 
Scriptures,  is  to  endeavor  to  get  acquainted  with  each  writer's  style, 
and,  as  he  proceeds  in  the  examination,  to  observe  his  manner  of 
composition,  both  in  sentences  and  in  paragraphs  ;  to  remark  the 
words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  him,  and  the  peculiar  application 
which  he  may  sometimes  make  of  ordinary  words,  for  there  are 
few  of  those  writers  who  have  not  their  peculiarities  in  all  the  re- 
spects now  mentioned.  This  acquaintance  with  each  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  the  frequent  and  attentive  reading  of  his  works  in 
his  own  language. 

2.  The  second  general  direction  is,  to  inquire  carefully,  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  the  distance  of  time,  and  the  other  disadvan- 
tages we  labor  under,  into  the  character,  the  situation,  and  the  of- 
fice of  the  writer,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion  of  his  wri- 
ting, and  the  people  for  whose  inmiediate  use  he  originally  intend- 
ed his  work.  Every  one  of  these  particulars  will  sometimes  serve 
to  elucidate  expressions  otherwise  obscure  or  doubtful.  This 
knowledge  may,  in  part,  be  learnt  from  a  diligent  and  reiterated  pe- 
rusal of  the  book  itself,  and  in  part  be  gathered  from  what  authen- 
tic or  at  least  probable  accounts  have  been  transmitted  to  us  con- 
cerning the  compilement  of  the  canon. 

3.  The  third,  and  only  other  general  direction  I  shall  mention, 
is  to  consider  the  principal  scope  of  the  book,  and  the  particulars 
chiefly  observable  in  the  method  by  which  the  writer  has  purposed 
to  execute  his  design.  This  direction,  1  acknowledge,  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  historical  books,  whose  purpose 
is  obvious,  and  whose  methofi  is  determined  by  the  order  of  time, 
or,  at  least,  by  the  order  in  which  the  several  occurrences  recorded 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  memory  of  the  compiler.  But  in 
the  epistolary  writings,  especially  those  of  the  apostle  Paul,  this  con- 
sideration would  deserve  particular  attention. 


*  Diss.  i.  Part  ii.  sect.  1. 
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4.  Now,  to  come  to  rules  of  a  more  special  nature  :  If,  in  read- 
ing a  particular  book,  a  word  or  phrase  occur  which  appears  obscure, 
perhaps  unintelligible,  how  ought  we  to  proceed  ?  The  first  thing 
undoubtedly  we  have  to  do,  if  satisfied  that  the  reading  is  genuine, 
is  to  consult  the  context,  to  attend  to  the  manner  wherein  the  term 
is  introduced,  whether  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  as  belonging  to  an 
historical  narration,  as  constituting  some  circumstance  in  a  descrip- 
tion, or  included  in  an  exhortation  or  command.  As  the  conclusion 
is  inferred  from  the  premises ;  or,  as  from  two  or  more  known  truths 
a  third  unknown  or  unobserved  before  may  fairly  be  deduced  ;  so 
from  such  attention  to  the  sentences  in  connexion,  the  import  of 
an  expression,  in  itself  obscure  or  ambiguous,  will  sometimes  with 
moral  certainty  be  discovered.  This,  however,  will  not  always  an- 
swer. 

5.  If  it  do  not,  let  the  second  consideration  be,  whether  the  term 
or  phrase  be  any  of  the  writer's  peculiarities.  If  so,  it  comes  na- 
turally to  be  inquired,  what  is  the  acceptation  in  which  he  employs 
it  in  other  places?  If  the  sense  cannot  be  precisely  the  same  in 
the  passage  under  review,  perhaps,  by  an  easy  and  natural  meta- 
phor, or  other  trope,  the  common  acceptation  may  give  rise  to  one 
which  perfectly  suits  the  passage  in  question.  Recourse  to  the 
other  places  wherein  the  word  or  phrase  occurs  in  the  same  author, 
is  of  considerable  use,  though  the  term  should  not  be  peculiar  to 
him. 

6.  But,  thirdly,  if  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  same  writer  that 
can  enlighten  the  place,  let  recourse  be  had  to  the  parallel  passages, 
if  there  be  any  such,  in  the  other  sacred  writers.  By  parallel  pas- 
sages, I  mean  those  places,  if  the  difficulty  occur  in  history,  where- 
in the  same  or  a  similar  story,  miracle,  or  event,  is  related  ;  if  in 
teaching  or  reasoning,  those  parts  wherein  the  same  doctrine  or  ar- 
gument is  treated,  or  the  same  parable  propounded  ;  and  if  in  mor- 
al lessons,  those,  wherein  the  same  class  of  duties  is  recommended  : 
or,  if  the  difficulty  be  found  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament, 
let  the  parallel  passage  in  the  book  referred  to,  both  in  the  original 
Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  version,  be  consulted. 

7.  But  if  in  these  there  be  found  nothing  that  can  throw  light  on 
the  expression  of  which  we  are  in  doubt,  the  fourth  recourse  is  to 
all  the  places  wherein  the  word  or  phrase  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  ;  adding  to  these, 
the  consideration  of  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word 
whose  place  it  occupies,  and  the  extent  of  signification  of  which, 
in  different  occurrences,  such  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  term  is  suscep- 
tible. 

8.  Perhaps  the  term  in  question  is  one  of  those  which  very  rare- 
ly occur  in  the  New  Testament,  or  those  called  tina'^  ktyofifi^a,  on- 
ly once  read  in  Scripture,  and  not  found  at  all  in  the  translation  of 
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the  Seventy.  Several  such  words  there  are.  There  is  then  a  ne- 
cessity, in  the  fifth  place,  for  recurring  to  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  in  classical  authors.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  wherein 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Greek  fathers  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  In  this  verdict,  however,  I  limit  myself  to  those 
comments  wherein  they  give  a  literal  exposition  of  the  sacred  text, 
and  do  not  run,  as  is  but  too  customary  with  them,  into  vision  and 
allegory.  There  are  so  many  advantages  which  people  have  for 
discovering  the  import  of  a  term  or  phrase  in  their  mother-tongue, 
unusual  perhaps  in  writing,  but  current  in  conversation,  above  those 
who  study  a  dead  language  solely  by  means  of  the  books  extant  in 
it,  that  no  reasonable  person  can  question  that  some  deference  is, 
in  such  cases,  due  to  their  authority. 

You  will  observe  that,  in  regard  to  the  words  or  phrases  whereof 
an  illustration  may  be  had  from  other  parts  of  sacred  writ,  whether 
of  the  Old  or  of  tlie  New  Testament,  I  should  not  think  it  necessary 
to  recur  directly  to  those  primitive,  any  more  than  to  our  modern 
expounders.  My  reason  is,  as  the  word  or  phrase  may  not  impro- 
bably be  affected  by  the  idiom  of  the  synagogue,  the  Jewish  litera- 
ture will  be  of  more  importance  than  the  Grecian  for  throwing 
light  upon  the  passage.  Now  this  is  a  kind  of  learning  with  which 
the  Greek  fathers  were  very  little  acquainted.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  term  in  question  rarely  or  but  once  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  never  in  the  version  of  the  Old,  there  is  little 
ground  to  imagiiie  that  it  is  affected  by  the  idiom  of  the  synagogue, 
but  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  adopted  by  the  sacred 
penmen  in  the  common  acceptation. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  add  here  another  limitation  to  the  refer- 
ence intended  to  the  ancient  Greek  expositors.  If  the  doubtful 
passage  have  been  produced  in  support  of  a  side,  in  any  of  the  fa- 
mous controversies  by  which  the  christian  church  has  been  divi- 
ded, no  regard  is  due  to  the  authority,  whatever  may  be  due  to  the 
arguments,  of  any  writer  who  lived  at,  or  soon  after,  the  time  when 
the  controversy  was  agitated.  If  you  know  the  side  he  took  in  the 
dispute,  you  are  sure  beforehand  of  the  explanation  he  will  give  of 
the  words  in  question.  Nothing  blinds  the  understanding  more  ef- 
fectually than  the  spirit  of  party,  and  no  kind  of  party-spirit  more 
than  bigotry,  under  the  assumed  character  of  religious  zeal. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  Fathers,  for  assist- 
ing us  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  there  are  two  extremes,  to  one 
or  other  of  which  the  much  greater  part  of  Christians  show  a  pro- 
])ensity  :  One  is,  an  implicit  deference  to  their  judgment  in  every 
point  on  which  they  have  given  an  opinion  ;  the  other  is,  no  regard 
at  all  to  any  thing  advanced  by  them.  To  the  first  extreme,  the 
more  moderate  Romanists,  and  those  Protestants  who  favor  pom- 
pous ceremonies  and  an  aristocratical  hierarchy,  are  most  inclined  ; 
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and  to  the  second,  those  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  who  prefer  sim- 
plicity of  worship,  and  the  democratical  form  in  church  government. 
But  these  observations  admit  many  exceptions.  As  to  the  Papists, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  those  who  are  for  supporting  even 
the  most  exorbitant  of  the  papal  claims,  the  manifest  tendency 
whereof  is  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  the  aim  of  their 
doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  canons,  has  long  been  to  lessen,  as  much 
as  possible,  our  reverence  of  the  Fathers.  What  was  said  by  friar 
Theatin,  an  Italian,  in  a  public  disputation  with  some  French  divines 
at  Paris,  in  presence  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  and  many  prelates,  may 
be  justly  considered  as  spoken  in  the  spirit,  and  expressive  of  the 
sentiments,  of  the  whole  party.  When  his  antagonist  Baron,  a  Do- 
minican, urged  the  testimonies  of  several  fathers,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Italian,  the  latter  did  not  recur  to 
the  chimerical  distinctions  of  the  Sorbonists,  but,  making  light  of 
that  long  train  of  authorities,  replied  contemptuously,  "As  to  what 
concerns  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  I  have  only  to  say  with  the 
church,  '  Omnes  sancti  patres  orate  pro  nobis  ;'  "  an  answer  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  greatly  scandalized  the  Gallican  doctors, 
was  highly  approved  by  the  nuncio,  well  knowing  that  it  would  be 
very  much  relished  at  Rome.  So  similar  on  this  head  are  the  sen- 
timents of  the  most  opposite  sects.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance 
wherein  the  extremes  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  than  the  mid- 
dle does  to  either.  1  may  add,  that  an  unbounded  respect  for  the 
fathers  was,  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  pre- 
valent sentiment  in  Christendom.  Since  that  time  their  authority 
has  declined  apace,  and  is  at  present,  in  many  places,  totally  anni- 
hilated. 

I  own  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  of  former  generations  were  in 
one  extreme,  and  we  of  the  present  are  in  another.  The  fathers 
are  not  entitled  to  our  adoration,  neither  do  they  merit  our  contempt. 
If  some  of  them  were  weak  and  credulous,  others  of  them  were 
both  learned  and  judicious.  In  what  depends  purely  on  reason  and 
argument,  we  ought  to  treat  them  with  the  same  impartiality  we  do 
the  moderns,  carefully  weighing  what  is  said,  not  who  says  it.  In 
what  depends  on  testimony,  they  are,  in  every  case  wherein  no  par- 
ticular passion  can  be  suspected  to  have  swayed  them,  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  modern  interpreters  or  annotators.  I  say  not  this  to 
insinuate  that  we  can  rely  more  on  their  integrity,  but  to  signify 
that  many  points  were  with  them  a  subject  of  testimony,  which  with 
modern  critics  are  matter  merely  of  conjecture,  or,  at  most,  of  ab- 
struse and  critical  discussion.  It  is  only  from  ancient  authors  that 
those  ancient  usages,  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  language,  can  be 
discovered  by  us,  which  to  them  stood  on  the  footing  of  matters  of 
fact,  whereof  they  could  not  be  ignorant.  Language,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  is  founded  in  use  ;  and  ancient  use,  like   all   other 
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ancient  facts,  can  be  conveyed  to  us  only  by  written  testimony. 
Besides,  the  facts  regarding  the  import  of  words  (when  controversy 
is  out  of  tlie  questioi))  do  not,  like  other  facts,  give  scope  to  the  pas- 
sions to  o|)erate  ;  and  if  misrepresented,  ihey  expose  either  the  ig- 
norance or  the  bad  faith  of  the  author  to  his  contemporaries.  1  do 
not  say,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  confide  in  the  verdict  of  the 
fathers  as  judges,  but  that  we  ought  to  give  an  impartial  bearing,  as, 
in  many  cases,  the  only  competent  witnesses.  And  every  body 
must  be  sensible,  that  the  direct  testimony  of  a  plain  man,  in  a  mat- 
ter whicli  comes  within  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  is  more  to  be 
regarded  than  the  subtile  conjectures  of  an  able  scholar,  who  does 
not  speak  from  knowledge,  but  gives  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn 
from  his  own  precarious  reasonings,  or  from  those  of  others. 

10.  And,  (V'en  as  to  what  is  advanced  not  on  knowledge  but  on 
opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  the  moderns  are  in  general  entitled  to 
the  preference.  On  controverted  articles  of  faith  both  ought  to  be 
consulted  with  caution,  as  persons  who  may  reasonably  be  thought 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  tenets  of  their  party.  If  in  this  respect 
there  be  a  difference,  it  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  ancients.  An  in- 
crease of  years  has  brought  to  the  church  an  increase  of  controver- 
sies. Disputes  have  multiplied,  and  been  dogmatically  decided. 
The  consequence  whereof  is,  that  religion  was  not  near  so  much 
moulded  into  the  systematic  form  for  many  centuries,  as  it  is  in  these 
latter  ages.  Every  point  was  not,  in  ancient  times,  so  minutely  dis- 
cussed, and  every  thing,  even  to  the  phraseology,  settled,  in  the 
several  sects,  with  so  much  hypercritical  and  metaphysical,  not  to 
say  sophistical  subtilly,  as  at  [)resent.  They  were,  therefore,  if  not 
entirely  fiee,  much  less  entangled  with  decisions  merely  human, 
than  more  recent  commentators  ;  too  many  of  whom  seem  to  have 
had  it  for  their  principal  object,  to  bring  the  language  of  Scripture 
to  as  close  a  conformity  as  possible  to  their  own  standard,  and  make 
it  speak  the  dialect  of  their  sect.  So  much  for  the  preference  1 
give  to  the  aricient,  particularly  to  the  Greek  expounders  of  Scrip- 
ture, when  they  confine  th.emselves  to  the  granjmatical  sense  ;  and 
so  much  for  the  regard  to  which  1  think  the  early  christian  writers 
justly  entitled. 

1 1.  To  the  aid  we  may  have  from  them.  1  add  that  of  the  an- 
cient versions,  and,  last  of  all,  that  of  modern  scholiasts,  annotators, 
and  translators.  In  the  choice  of  these,  we  ought  to  be  more  influen- 
ced by  the  acknowledged  learning,  discernment,  and  candour  of  the 
person,  than  by  the  religious  denomination  to  which  he  belonged, 
or  the  side  which,  on  contested  articles,  he  most  favored.  So  far 
from  limiting  ourselves  to  those  of  one  .«ect,  or  of  one  set  of  tenets, 
it  is  only  by  the  free  use  of  the  criticisms  and  arguments  of  opposite 
sides,  as  urged  by  themselves,  that  undue  prepossessions  are  best 
cured,  or  even  prevented.  We  have  heard  of  poisons  which  serve 
Vol.  I.  15 
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as  antidotes  against  other  poisons  of  opposite  quality  :  it  will  be  no 
inconvenient  consequence  of  the  use  of  interpreters  addicted  to  ad- 
verse parties,  if  their  excesses  serve  mutually  to  correct  one  another. 

12.  But  1  am  aware  that  some  will  be  astonished,  that,  among 
the  assistances  enumerated  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  I  have 
made  no  mention  of  two  helps  much  celebrated  by  writers  of  al- 
most all  denominations  :  These  are,  the  analogy  of  the  faith  and  the 
etymology  of  the  words.  It  will  no  doubt  be  proper  now  to  inquire 
impartially,Hvhat  aid,  in  the  interpretation  of  dark  and  doubtful  pas- 
sages, may  reasonably  be  sought  for  and  expected  from  these. 

13.  First,  Of  the  analogy  of  the  faith  :  As  far  as  ]  can  collect, 
from  the  import  of  the  terms,  what  is  meaet  by  proposing  this  as  a 
rule  of  interpretation  in  every  dubious  case,  it  should  be,  that  when 
a  passage  appears  ambiguous,  or  is  susceptible  of  different  interpre- 
tations, that  interpretation  is  always  to  be  adopted  which  is  most 
conformable  to  the  whole  scheme  of  religion,  in  respect  both  of  doc- 
trines aad  of  precepts,  delivered  in  the  sacred  oracles.  Now  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  if  the  inquirer  be  previously  in  the  certain 
knowledge  of  that  whole  scheme,  this  rule  is  excellent,  and  in  a 
great  measure  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  other.  But  let  me 
ask  him,  or  rather  let  him  ask  himself,  ere  he  proceed,  this  simple 
question,  What  is  the  reason,  the  principal  reason  at  least,  for  which 
the  study  of  Scripture  is  so  inciispensable  a  duty  ?  It  is  precisely, 
all  consistent  Protestants  will  answer,  that  thence  we  may  discover 
what  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  is.  Are  we  then  to  begin  our 
examination  with- taking  it  for  granted  that,  without  any  inquiry, 
we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  scheme  already  ?  Is  not  this 
going  to  Scripture,  not  in  order  to  learn  the  truths  it  contains,  but  in 
order  to  find  something  that  may  be  made  to  ratify  our  own  opin- 
ions ? 


If  no  more  were  meant  by  making  the  analogy  of  the  faith  the 
rule  of  interpreting,  than  that,  where  an  expression  is  either  dark  or 
equivocal,  an  interpretation  were  not  to  be  adopted  which  would 
contradict  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  manifestly  declared  in  other 
passages  perfectly  clear  and  unequivocal  ;  this  is  no  more  than  what 
candor  would  allow  in  interpreting  any  profane  author  who  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  his  reason  ;  nay,  though  the  rule  were 
extended  to  what  should  be  found  clearly  contained  in  any  other 
sacred  writer,  it  would  be  but  of  little  significance  as  an  help  in  the 
explanation  of  the  holy  oracles.  For,  in  the  phrase  the  analogy  of 
the  faith,  when  proposed  in  this  manner  as  a  canon  to  direct  us  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  only  the  uncontroverted  truths, 
about  which  there  has  never  arisen  any  doubt  in  the  church,  that 
•ought  to  be  comprehended. 

"  But  why,"  say  you,  "  should  we  confine  the  meaning  to  the 
Aincontroverted  truths  ?"      Attend  a  little,  and  you  must  perceive 
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thatwhat  I  havenovv  advanced  is  almost  self-evident.  When  I  recur 
to  holy  writ,  my  view  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  I  may  know  what  it 
teaches  ;  more  especially  that,  as  its  doctrine  is  so  variously  repre- 
sented by  different  sects,  I  may  thence  discover,  amid  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  jarring  sentiments,  where  the  truth  lies.  My  purpose 
manifestly  is,  by  the  Scripture,  to  judge  concerning  all  such  contro- 
verted sentiments,  and  not,  by  a  particular  set  of  controverted  sen- 
timents, previously,  and  therefore  inconsiderately  adopted,  to  deter- 
mine concerning  the  sense  of  Scripture.  This  would  not  be  judg- 
ing the  parties  by  the  law,  but  resolving  to  judge  of  the  import  of 
the  law,  by  the  interpretation  that  shall  be  given  by  one  of  the  parties, 
whom  we  have  contracted  a  strong  inclination  to  favor.  Surely  such  a 
conduct  in  a  civil  judge  would  be  universally  pronounced  incompati- 
ble with  every  principle  of  reason  and  justice.  And  is  not  at  least  as 
great  a  deference  due  from  the  devout  Christian  to  the  divine  ora- 
cles, as  is  due  from  the  secular  judge  to  the  law  of  his  country  ? 

14.  In  vain  do  we  search  the  Scriptures  for  their  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ,  if,  independently  of  these  Scriptures,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  testimony  from  another  quarier,  and  are  determined  to 
admit  nothing  as  the  testimony  of  Scriptuie,  which  will  not  perfect- 
ly quadrate  with  that  formerly  received.  This  was  the  very  source 
of  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Savioui's  time.  They  searched 
the  Scriptures  as  much  as  we  do  ;  but,  in  the  disposition  they  were 
in,  they  would  never  have  discovered  what  that  sacred  volume  tes- 
tifies of  Christ.*  Why  ?  Because  tlieir  great  rule  of  interpretation 
was  the  analogy  of  the.  faith  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  system  of  the 
Pharisean  scribes,  the  doctrine  then  in  vogue,  and  in  the  profound 
veneration  of  which  they  had  been  educated.  This  is  that  veil  by 
which  the  understandings  of  tliat  people  were  darkened  even  in 
reading  the  law,  and  of  which  the  apostle  observed  that  it  remained 
unremoved  in  his  day,  and  of  which  we  ourselves  have  occasion  to 
observe,  that  it  remains  unremoved  in  ours. 

And  is  it  not  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  the  phrase  is  used^ 
by  every  sect  of  Christians,  for  the  particular  system  or  digest  of 
tenets  for  which  they  themselves  have  the  greatest  reverence  ?  The 
Latin  Church,  and  even  the  Greek,  are  explicit  in  their  declara- 
tions on  this  article.  With  each  the  analogy  of  the  faith  is  tlieir 
own  system  alone.  And  that  different  parties  of  Protestants,  though 
more  reserved  in  their  manner  of  speaking,  aim  at  the  same  thing, 
is  undeniable  ;  the  same  I  mean,  considered  relatively  to  the  speak- 
ers ;  for,  absolutely  considered,  every  party  means  a  diflerent  thing. 
When  a  Lutheran  tells  you,  "You  are  to  put  no  interpretation  on 
any  portion  of  Scripture,  but  what  perfectly  coincides  with  the  ana- 
logy of  the  faith  ;  sift  him  ever  so  little  on  the  iuiport  of  the  phrase, 

*  See  John  5:  39,  40,  in  this  Translation,  with  the  note  upon  it. 
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and  you  shall  find  that,  if  he  mean  any  thing,  it  is,  that  you  are  to 
admit  no  exposition  that  will  not  exactly  tally  with  the  system  of 
his  great  founder  Luther.  Nor  is  he  singular  in  this.  A  Calvinist 
has  the  same  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  Calvin,  and  an 
Arminian  of  that  of  Arminius.  Yet  they  will  all  tell  you  with  one 
voice,  that  their  respective  doctrines  are  to  be  tried  by  Scripture, 
and  by  Scripture  alone.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  is 
the  common  cry  ;  only  every  one  of  them,  the  better  to  secure  the 
decision  on  the  side  he  has  espoused,  would  have  you  previously 
resolve  to  put  no  sense  whatever  on  the  law  and  the  testimony,  but 
what  his  favorite  doctor  will  admit.  Thus  they  run  on  in  a  shuf- 
fling circular  sort  of  argument,  which,  though  they  studiously  avoid 
exposing  it,  is,  when  dragged  into  the  open  light,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this  :  "  You  are  to  try  our  doctrine  by  the  Scripture  only; 
But  then  you  are  to  be  very  careful  that  you  explain  the  Scripture 
solely  by  our  doctrine."  A  wonderful  plan  of  trial,  which  begins 
with  giving  judgment,  and  ends  with  examining  the  proof;  wherein 
the  whole  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  judges  are  to  be  exerted  in 
wresting  the  evidence  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  sentence  pronounced  beforehand. 

"  But,  say  some,  "  is  not  this  mode  of  interpretation  warranted 
by  apostolical  authority?  Does  not  Paul,  (Rom.  12:  6,)  in  speak- 
ing of  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  gifts  enjoin  the  prophets  to 
pvophesy,  xaia  iTJv  dvctloylcv  rrjg  -nlozfog,  'according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  faith,'  as  our  translators  render  it,  but  as  some  critics  ex- 
plain it,  '  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  faith  ?'  "  Though  this  ex- 
position has.  been  admitted  into  some  versions,*  and  adopted  by 
Hammond  and  other  commentators,  and  may  be  called  literal,  it  is 
suited  neither  lo  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  to  the  ten- 
or of  the  context.  The  word  dvaloyia  strictly  denotes  proportion, 
measure,  rale,  but  by  no  means  that  comple^;  notion  conveyed  in 
the  aforesaid  phrase  by  the  term  analogy,  which  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  Wiiitby  to  be  particularly  unsuitable  in  this  place,  where 
the  apostle  treats  of  those  who  speak  by  ins|)iration,  not  of  those 
who  explain  what  has  been  thus  spoken  by  others.  The  context 
manifestly  leads  us  to  understand  dvaXoylanlazeog,  ver.  6.  as  equiv- 
alent to  {liTQov  nloTeog,  ver.  3.  And  for  the  better  understanding 
of  this  phrase,  "the  measure  of  faith,"  it  maybe  proper  to  observe, 
1st,  That  a  strong  conviction  of  any  tenet,  from  whatever  cause  it 
arises,  is  in  Scripture  sometimes  termed  faith.  Thus  in  the  same 
Epistle  (14:  22,)  the  apostle  says,  "  Hast  thou  faith  .?  Have  it  to 
thyself  before  God."     The  scope  of  his  reasoning  shows  that  noth- 


*  Port  Royal  and  Saci,  though  translating  tVotn  the  Vulgate,  which 
says,  "secundum  rationetn  fiflei,"  have  rendered  the  ciatise,  "  selon  I'ana- 
logic  et  la  r»''cln  de  la  foi." 
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ing  is  there  meant  by  faith,  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  article  of  which  he  had  been  treating,  namely,  the  equality  of 
days  and  meats,  in  point  of  sanctity,  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
The  same  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  word,  ver.  23.  "  What- 
soever is  not  of  faith,  is  sin  ;"  where,  without  regard  to  the  morality 
of  an  action,  abstractly  considered,  that  is  concluded  to  be  sin  which 
is  done  by  one  who  doubts  of  its  lawfulness.  2dly,  As  to  spiritual 
gifts,  prophecy  and  inspiration  in  particular,  they  appear  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  such  a  faith  or  conviction  that  they  came 
from  the  Spirit,  as  left  no  room  for  hesitation.  And  indeed  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  something  of  this  kind  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  enable  the  inspired  person  to  distinguish  what  proceeded 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  from  what  was  the  creature  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation. It  was  observed  before,*  that  the  prophets  of  God  were 
not  acted  upon  like  machines  in  delivering  their  predictions,  as  the 
diviners  were  supposed  to  be  among  the  heathen,  but  had  then,  as 
at  other  times,  the  free  use  of  their  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind. 
This  caution  is  therefore  with  great  propriety  given  them  by  the 
apostle,  to  induce  them  to  be  attentive,  in  prophesying,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  precise  measure  allowed  them,  (for  different  measures  of 
the  same  gift  were  committed  to  different  persons),  and  not  to  min- 
gle aught  of  their  own  with  the  things  of  God's  Spirit.,  This  dis- 
tinction, he  tells  them,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make,  by 
means  of  that  lively  faith  with  which  the  divine  illumination  is  ac- 
companied. Though  a  sense  somewhat  different  has  been  given  to 
the  words  by  some  ancient  Greek  expositors,  none  of  them,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  seems  to  have  formed  a  conception  of  that  sense 
which,  as  was  observed  above,  has  been  given  by  some  moderns. 

So  much  for  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  analogy  of 
the  faith,  so  unanimously  recommended  as  a  rule  of  interpretation, 
but  so  discordantly  applied  ;  and  so  much  for  the  regard  that  is 
due  to  it. 

15.  Another  ordinary  method  of  explaining  is,  by  entering,  on 
every  occasion,  into  a  minute  and  nice  examination  of  the  etmyol- 
ogy  of  the  principal  words  employed  in  the  sentence.  This,  though 
generally  carried  to  excess,  neither  proceeds  from  the  like  partial 
prepossessions  as  the  former,  nor  is  so  hazardous  in  its  consequences. 
There  are  cases  wherein  no  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  the 
signification  of  a  word  may  be  fully  ascertained  from  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  meaning  of  the  etymon  ;  for  instance,  in  verbal  nouns 
expressing  the  action  signified  by  the  verb,  as  KQi^iu,jxidgment,  from 
Tioiviiv,  to  judge;  or  the  actor,  as  nom'ig,  a  judge,  from  the  same 
root;  in  concretes  from  abstracts,  i\s  uXv&ivog,  true,  from  aXtjOeia, 
truth;  or  conversely,  abstra  ts  from  concretes,  as  drjiaioovf>j,jus-' 

Dit(S.  I.  Part  ii.  sect.  3. 
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tice,  from  dlxaiog,  just.  In  compositions  also  analogically  formed, 
the  sense  of  the  compound  term  may  often  be  with  certainty  known 
by  the  import  of  the  simple  terms  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus 
no  man  will  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  from  etymology,  that 
(pihjdopog  must  mean  "  a  lover  of  pleasure,"  and  qdo&iog  "  a  lover 
of  God  ;"  though  these  words  occur  but  once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  never  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old.  In  matters  so 
obvious,  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  language  ren- 
ders the  mention  of  any  rules,  save  those  of  grammar,  unnecessary, 
almost  as  much  as  for  determining  the  import  of  the  future  tense  of 
a  verb  from  that  of  the  present,  or  the  signification  of  the  passive 
voice  from  that  of  the  active.  There  are  instances,  however, 
wherein  the  verb  in  the  passive  form  undergoes  an  additional  change 
of  meaning,  beside  what  the  analogy  of  the  language  requires. 

16.  But  there  are  a  great  many  cases  wherein,  if  1  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  the  pedigree  of  the  derivative  or  of  the  com- 
pound cannot  be  deduced  with  equal  clearness ;  r.nd  there  are  many 
cases  wherein,  though  its  descent  may  be  clearly  traced,  we  should 
err  egregiously  if  we  were  to  fix  its  meaning  from  that  of  the  primi- 
tive or  root.  As  to  the  first,  that  we  should  not  hastily  decide  con- 
cerning the  import  of  an  obscure  or  unusual  term  from  that  of  anoth- 
er better  known,  but  of  whose  relation  to  the  former  we  are  uncer- 
tain, is  indeed  manifest ;  But  even  often  where  the  connexion  is 
unquestionable,  the  sense  of  the  one  does  not  ascertain  the  significa- 
tion of  tlie  other.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  few  illustrations 
of  this  doctrine,,  as  I  know  nothing  in  which  modern  critics  are 
more  frequently  misled  than  in  their  reasonings  from  etymology.  I 
shall  exemplify  this  remark  first  in  simple  words,  and  afterward  in 
compound. 

17.  The  Greek  word  TQayixog,  from  igayog,  a  goat,  if  it  oc- 
curred very  seldom  in  Greek  authors,  and  if,  in  the  few  places  where 
it  occurred,  the  words  in  connexion  did  not  suffice  for  ascertaining 
the  sense,  and  if  the  custom  which  gave  rise  to  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term  had  never  been  related  by  any  ancient  writer, 
nobody,  by  the  aid  of  etymology,  could  have  imagined  the  meaning 
to  be  that  which  we  know  certainly  that  it  is.  As  much  may  be 
said  of  the  word  noj^imog,  from  xo^irj,  a  village.  By  neither  should 
we  have  been  led  to  think  of  poetry  or  any  of  its  species.  To  the 
Greek  word  KMf.iix6g  the  Latin  paganus  answers  exactly,  in  being 
similarly  derived  from  a  primitive  of  the  same  signification.  But  it 
is  very  far  from  corresponding  in  sense.  Nor  does  it  in  the  use, 
which  soon  became  universal  among  Christians,  correspond  better 
with  its  etymon  pagus.  When  Christianity  became  very  general 
throughout  the  empire,  as  all  the  churches  were  in  the  cities  and 
great  towns,  where  the  bishops  had  their  residence,  the  Christians 
found  a  convenience  in  living  near  their  place  of  worship,  which 
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made  them  mostly  resort  to  the  cities  or  their  suburbs.  Those  who- 
were  attached  to  the  ancient  idolatry,  not  having  the  same  motive 
for  preferring  the  towns,  and  probably  liking  better,  when  Chris- 
tianity came  to  have  the  ascendant,  to  associate  with  one  another, 
hved  generally  in  the  villages.  Hence  villager  and  idolater  became 
synonymous.  This  sense  of  the  Latin  paganus  has  passed  into  mo- 
dern tongues.  The  Italians  say  pogano,  the  French  payen,  and 
the  English  pagan,  to  denote  the  same  character.  The  English; 
word  villain,  in  low  Latin  villanus,  a  farmer,  a  villager,  though; 
nearly  coinciding  in  etymology,  has  come  gradually  by  use  to  signi- 
fy a  worthless  unprincipled  man.  Thus  the  three  words  nofunog  in 
Greek,  paganus  in  Latin,  and  villain  in  English,  though  evidently 
so  conformable  in  etymology  that  they  all  ought  to  denote  the  same 
thing,  namely,  villager,  have,  for  many  ages,  both  lost  that  signifi- 
cation, and  acquired  others  in  which  they  do  not  in  the  least  resem- 
ble one  another.  If  the  use  in  these  languages  should  ever  come- 
to  be  very  little  known,  and  the  history  of  the  nations  nearly  lost, 
we  may  form  a  guess  at  the  absurdities  in  explaining  those  terms- 
into  which  men  would  be  misled  by  etymology.  ir^iJIip  kedeshah, 
in  Hebrew,  signifies  a  harlot,  a  word  manifestly  sprung,  according 
to  the  invariable  nilesof  that  language,  from  x'lp^  kadash,  to  sancti- 
fy. What  could  give  rise  to  so  strange  a  deviation  from  the  primi- 
tive meaning,  it  is  perhaps  now  impossible  to  discover. 

In  process  of  time,  words  in  every  tongue  vary  from  their  origi- 
nal import,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  influence  of  incidental 
causes  and  the  changes  in  manners  and  sentiments  which  they  oc- 
casion. Hence  the  word  nnT  among  the  Hebrews,  which  denoted 
no  more  at  first  than  a  female  stranger,  came  at  last  to  signify  a 
common  prostitute  ;  and  is  almost  always  used  in  this  sense  by  Sol- 
omon in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The  origin  of  this  application  may 
indeed  be  easily  traced  from  their  laws.  The  women  of  that  occu- 
pation among  them  were  all  foreigners,  no  daughter  of  Israel  being^ 
permitted  to  follow  so  infamous  a  profession.  It  is  an  observation 
of  Cicero,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  word  hostis  with  them  an- 
ciently meant  foreigner,  which,  having  been  given  at  first  through 
delicacy,  as  a  milder  name  for  people  with  whom  they  were  at  war^ 
became  through  long-continued  use  the  proper  appellation  for  enemy. 
By  the  like  gradation  doubtless  amongst  us,  the  word  knave,  from 
denoting  servant ;  has  degenerated  into  the  sign  of  a  character  dis- 
tinguished more  for  turpitude  of  manners  than  for  meanness  of  con- 
dition. It  wot; Id  not  be  easy  to  divine  how  the  word  beholden,  (if 
not  a  corruption  of  the  Duich  gehouden),  the  passive  participle  of 
the  verb  to  behold,  came,  from  signifying  seen  or  perceived,  to  de- 
note indebted.  Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

18.  But  from  simple  words  to  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  com- 
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pounds ;  were  we  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  combined 
meanings  of  the  component  parts  will  always  give  us  ihe  sejise  of 
the  compound,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Greek  word  -nuvovgyog 
is  equivalent  to  the  l^^nglish  poetic  word  omnific,  to  which  it  exactly 
corresponds  in  etymology  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  different  in 
si°-nification.  The  former  is  always  adopted  in  a  bad,  the  latter  in 
a  good  sense.  Hardly  any  rule  in  the  composition  of  Greek  words 
holds  more  uniformly,  than  that  the  adverb  eu  gives  the  addition  of 
a  o-ood  quality  to  the  word  with  which  it  is  joined  ;  yet  the  term 
ivri&ng,  which,  if  any  faith  were  due  to  etymology,  should  mean  a 
virtuous  and  worthy  man,  denotes  generally  a  simpleton  or  fool. 
The  Greek  word  uvioc^xitu  exactly  corresponds,  in  respect  to  the 
signification  of  its  component  parts,  to  the  English  word  self-suffi- 
ciency :  yet  the  former  has  a  good  meaning,  and  denotes  content- 
ment ;  the  latter,  except  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  has  invariably 
a  bad  meaning,  and  signifies  arrogance.  Sometimes  the  sense  of 
one  of  the  words  in  composition  is  totally  lost,  the  compound  term 
being  applied  in  a  manner  which  excludes  it.  Thus  the  word 
ohodofiioi  ought  to  signify  to  build  a  house,  but  it  is  not  only  con- 
strued with  luifog,  a  sepulchre,  (which  by  metaphor  may  indeed  be 
called  a  house,  being  the  receptacle  of  the  dead),  but  with  Ovata- 
GiriQiov,  altar,  /a^axcoot?,  buhvark,  and  several  other  terms,  which  in 
no  sense,  proper  or  figurative,  can  be  denominatetl  houses.  Such 
anomalies,  both  in  derivation  and  in  composition,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  tongues,  insomuch,  that  often  etymology  points  to  one  meaning, 
and  use  to  another.  Were  we  to  mind  the  indication  of  the  former, 
the  English  word  always  ought  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  omnimodo, 
and  not  semper  ;  our  verb  to  vouchsafe  should  denote  to  give  one  a 
protection,  or  to  insure  one's  safety,  and  not  to  deign  or  condescend. 
The  inseparable  preposition  re  in  English,  commonly  denotes  again, 
but  to  reprove  is  not  to  prove  again,  to  recommend  is  not  to  com- 
m,end  again,  nor  does  to  remark  mean  to  mark  again.  As  little 
can  these  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  the  adverb  back,  like  the  verbs 
to  recal  and  to  return. 

19.  In  the  above  examples  I  have  confined  myself  to  terms 
whose  meaning,  though  an  exception  from  the  rules  of  analogy,  is 
incontrovertible  ;  ray  principal  object  being  to  evince,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  intelligent  reader,  that  the  sense  of  words  is  often 
totally  different  from  that  to  which  the  etymology  points,  and  that, 
consequently,  in  all  the  cases  wherein  use  cannot  be  discovered,  and 
wherein  the  context  does  not  necessarily  fix  the  meaning,  the  con- 
viction which  arises  from  etymology  alone  is  considerably  inferior 
to  that  which  arises  either  from  known  use,  or  from  the  words  im- 
mediately connected.  But,  before  I  dismiss  this  topic,  I  shall  offer 
some  criticisms  on  a  few  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
may  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  more  controvertible,  in  order  to 
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show  with  how  much  caution  we  ought  to  proceed  in  rendefing  a 
compound  word  in  one  language,  by  one  in  another  similarly  com- 
pounded ;  and  that  even  though  the  original  term  be  not,  like  those 
above  specified,  an  exception  in  respect  of  meaning  lioui  the  com- 
mon rules  of  analogy. 

The  word  dlipvxog^  used  by  the  apostle  James,  compounded  of 
dig,  signifying  in  composition  double  or  twice,  and  '(■pv/ri,  soul,  mind, 
spirit,  could  not,  one  would  at  first  imagine,  be  more  properly  or 
literally  rendered  than  by  the  similar  English  compound  double- 
minded.  But  this,  though  in  some  sense  it  may  be  called  a  literal 
version,  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a 
sense  entirely  different.  Yet  the  meaning  of  the  original  term  is 
analogical  ;  only  there  are  different  ways  wherein  the  mind  or  soul 
may  be  charged  with  duplicity.  One  is,  when  it  sometimes  leans 
to  one  opinion,  sometimes  to  the  contrary ;  another  is,  when  it  se- 
cretly harbors  passions  and  opinions  the  reverse  of  those  which  it 
openly  professes.  No  two  meanings  can  be  more  different ;  the 
first  is  certainly  the  import  of  the  Greek  word,  the  second  of  the 
English,  which  is  justly  explained  by  Johnson,  deceitful,  insidious. 
To  recur  to  the  passage  itself,  James  1:  8,  ytvilg  diipv^og  uxazaara- 
Tog  iv  Tidoucg  Toig  odolg  uviou,  in  the  common  translation,  "  A  dou- 
ble-minded man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways  :*'  first,  the  sentiment  it- 
self may  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  justness  of  the  version.  There 
appears  no  immediate  connexion  between  deceitfulness  and  incon- 
stancy. The  deceitful  are  often  but  too  stable  in  a  bad  course. 
The  doubleness  expressed  in  the  English  word  does  not  imply  sud- 
den changes  of  any  kind,  but  solely,  that  the  real  motives  of  con- 
duct and  the  outward  professions  disagree  ;  or  that  the  person 
intends  one  thing,  whilst  he  professes  another.  Now  who  sees  not, 
that,  in  respect  of  both  the  intention  and  tlie  profession,  he  may  be 
very  steady  ?  Fickleness  is  not  remarkably  an  attendant  on  hypoc- 
risy. When  I  examine  the  context,  1  find  nothing  there  that  relates 
to  sincerity,  or  tlie  conformity  that  ought  to  subsist  between  a  man's 
words  and  his  thoughts ;  but  I  am  led  directly  by  it  to  think  of  con- 
stancy in  right  principles,  as  the  apostle  had  been,  in  the  preceding 
words,  urging  the  necessity  of  unshaken  faith.  This  verse,  li'  dnpuyog 
be  understood  to  mean  unsteady  in  the  belief  of  the  trutii,  perfectly 
coincides  with  and  supports  the  apostle's  argument,  implying  that 
inconstancy  in  principles  produces  inconstancy  in  the  whole  conduct, 
than  which  no  sentiment  can  be  clearer. 

To  recur,  however,  to  some  of  the  other  rules  of  criticising 
above-mentioned,  (not  as  necessary  in  the  present  instance,  but  for 
the  sake  of  illustration),  and  first  to  scriptural  usage;  I  find  on  in- 
quiry, that  there  is  only  one  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
wherein  the  word  occurs.  It  is  in  the  same  epistle,  but  the  expres- 
sion there  is  too  general  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  term  in  ques- 
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lion.  As  the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint,  nor  even 
in  the  Apocrypha,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  idiom  of  the  synag;ogue.  I  therefore  apply  to  com- 
mon use,  and  find  that  the  word  uniformly  denotes  doubtful,  fluc- 
tuating in  respect  of  one's  judgment.  All  its  conjugates  in  like 
manner  support  this  meaning;  dt}pv'/ia  is  doubt  or  hesitancy,  di\{.iv- 
fiw,  to  doubt,  to  hesitate.  If  we  apply  to  the  ancient  Greek  ex- 
positors, they  all  interpret  it  in  the  same  way.  And  as  this  is  none 
of  the  passages  whereon  any  of  their  theological  controversies  were 
founded,  we  can  give  them  the  greater  credit.  I  shall  only  tran- 
scribe the  explanation  given  by  Ecumenius,*  which  is  to  this  effect: 
"■  ^Ixpvxog  ai>i]o  is  a  man  of  unsettled  and  fluctuating  sentiments,  too 
solicitous  about  the  present  to  attain  the  future,  too  anxious  about 
the  future  to  secure  the  present;  who,  driven  hither  and  thither  in 
liis  judgment  of  things,  is  perpetually  shifting  the  object;  who  this 
moment  would  s^icrifice  all  for  eternity,  and  the  next  would  renounce 
any  thing  for  this  transient  life."  The  sense  of  the  apostle's  expres- 
sion maybe  therefore  justly  given  in  these  words;  A  man  unsteady 
in  his  opinions,  is  in  all  his  actions  inconsistent. 

20.  To  the  above  example  I  shall  add  a  few  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  kinds  of  composition,  a  preposition  and  a  verb  in  familiar 
use.  My  intention  is  chiefly  to  show,  that  a  deviation  in  interpret- 
ing, small  to  appearance,  even  such  as  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by 
a  reader  deceived  by  the  correspondence  of  the  themes,  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  pervert  the  sense,  either  by  rendering  the  expression  to- 
tally unmeaning,  or  by  giving  it  a  wrong  meaning.  The  verb  oguai 
to  see,  is  common  ;  ngo  in  composition  generally  answers  to  the 
English  inseparable  preposition /ore.  The  verb,  therefore,  jifjooQato^ 
or,  in  the  middle  voice,  fiQoo^juof.iai,  should  mean  analogically,  one 
would  imagine,  I  foresee.  If  is  accordingly  in  one  place  (Acts  2: 
25,)  so  rendered,  "  I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  before  my  face  ;" 
in  Greek,  nfjooygtof^i^f  tov  Avgiov  ipoyjilov /^lov  dianavjog.  The 
words  are  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms,  (16:  8),  and  are  literally 
copied  from  the  Septuagint. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  an  attentive  English  reader  to  inquire, 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  foresaw  in  this  passage?  Fore- 
sight has  a  reference  to  the  future ;  whereas  the  Psalmist  is  speak- 
ing of  things  as  present :  for,  though  it  is  true  that  the  words  relate 
to  the  Messiah,  who  was  many  centuries  posterior  to  David,  they  are 
not  announced  in  the  form  of  a  prediction.  David,  in  speaking,  per- 
sonates the  Messiah,  of  whom  he  was  an  eminent  type,  and  ascribes 
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as  to  himself  what,  in  the  subHmest  sense,  was  applicable  only  to 
that  illustrious   descendant.     It  is  as  it   were   Christ  who  speaks. 
The  Lord  he  represents  as  always  before  him,  not  as  to  be  in  some 
future  period  before  him,  adding   he  is,  not  he  ivill  be,  on  my  right 
hand.     In  regard  to  tlie  compound  verb,  it  occurs  only  in  one  other 
passage  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  considered  afterward,  and  in 
no  place  of  the  Septuagint  except  that  above  quoted.     But,  on  ex- 
amining more  closely  the  import  of  the  simple  words,  we   discover 
that  the   Greek  preposition  may  relate  to  place  as  well  as  to  time, 
and  that  it  is  often  merely  what  grammarians  call  intensive  ;  that  is, 
it  does  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  simple  verb  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
it  only  renders  the  expression   more   emphatical.     Thus  the   verb 
TTQOogao)  is   as   literally  rendered  prospicio  as  praevideo,  and   has 
been   in    this  passage  more   fitly  rendered  so  by  Beza.     It  may  be 
objected,  that  this  explanation  produces  a  pleonasm  in  the  sentence, 
as  it  is  immediately  added,  ivo'mlov  fiov,  before  me.     But  such  pleo- 
nasms are  not  uncommon  in  Scripture.    Tlius,  7'6  nvn  ^la  I'mffjfvivy- 
y^u-vii  vniQ  jJ|(/ojf,  Rom.  8  :  26.       Oarig  «xodoi.u]aa  Ty]v  or/.tav  uvtov. 
Matt.  7:  24,26.     fl)Mvy]v  7}xovoa  •^iduooidojv  nixfaQii^oviMv  iv  ralg 
xt&agatg  avrwv,  Rev.  14:  2.     The  last  four  words  in  this  verse  are 
plainly  implied  in  the  participle.     The  phrase,  which  occurs  oftener 
than  once,  vnono^tov  tcup  7ioh)o)v  aviov,  is  chargeable  with  the  like 
redundancy.     Add  to  all  this,  tliat  the  Hebrew  word  here  translated 
■ngooQUM  by  the  Seventy,  never  signifies  to  foresee,  but  to  place,  to  set. 
In  this  passage,  being  applied  to  the  mind,  it  denotes  the  Psalmist's 
or  rather  the  Messiah's  fixed  attention  on  God,  as  always  with  him. 

The  other  passage  in  which  this  verb  occurs  is  also  in  the  Acts, 
21:29)  '  Hauv  TTijotoiQttnoTfg  Toomftov  t6i>  Etftaiov  iv  xy  Tiolfi,  avv 
uvioi.  Here  the  connexion,  without  other  resource,  siiows  suffi- 
ciently that  the  simple  verb  oijuo)  means  literally  to  see,  and  the 
preposition  ttqo  before,  in  respect  of  tmie,  not  of  place,  and  yet  that 
ngooQuui  does  not  imply  to  foresee,  but  to  see  before.  The  diffe- 
rence lies  here.  The  former  is  to  see  or  perceive  an  event  before 
it  happen,  the  latter  denotes  only  to  see  either  person  or  thing 
before  the  present  time,  which  alone  can  be  the  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  which  is  therefore  rightly  rendered  by  our  translators, 
"  They  had  Been  before  with  him,  in  the  city,  Trophimus  an  Ephe- 
sian."  To  have  said,  "  They  had  foreseen  with  him,"  would  have 
totally  marred  the  sense.  But  our  translators  have  not  always  been 
equally  attentive. 

21.  I  shall  add  an  example,  not  unlike  the  former,  in  the  verb 
TTQoyivb'iaiiO),  though  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  it  arises  as  much 
from  the  signification  of  the  simple  verb,  as  from  that  of  the  prepo- 
sition. Paul  says,  Ovk  utkdouto  o  Sfog  rov  kaov  avtov  ov  TXQOfyvo), 
which  our  translators  render,  "  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people 
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which  he  foreknew,"  Rom.  11:2.  The  last  clause  in  this  version 
conveys  to  my  mind  no  meaning  whatever.  To  foreknow  always 
signifies  to  know  some  event  before  it  happen  ;  but  no  event  is  here 
mentioned,  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  object  of  the  fore- 
knowledge mentioned.  Is  it  only  the  existence  of  the  people  ?  Even 
this  is  not  explicitly  said  ;  but  if  this  were  the  writer's  intention,  we 
should  still  be  at  a  loss  for  the  sense.  There  is  nothing  in  this  cir- 
umstance  which  distinguishes  God's  people  from  any  other  people,  for 
the  existence  of  all  were  equally  foreknown  by  him  ;  where  as  here 
something  peculiar  is  plainly  intended,  which  is  suggested  as  a  reason 
to  prevent  our  thinking  that  God  would  ever  totally  cast  them  away. 
Though  nothing,  to  appearance,  can  answer  more  exactly  than  the 
English ybreArrtCJ^'  does  to  the  Greek  ngotyvoi,  it  in  reality  labors  un- 
der a  double  defect.  The  first  is  the  same  which  was  observed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  in  rendering  the  preposition  ;  for  there  is  the 
same  difference  between  knowing  before  and  foreknowing,  that 
there  is  between  seeing  before  and  foreseeing.  Our  translators 
have,  on  some  occasions,  shown  themselves  sensible  of  the  differ- 
ence. Accordingly  they  render  irgoyivojoxot'ifg  /Af  ufcu&fv,  Acts 
26:  5,  "  which  knev/  me  from  the  beginning,"  not  foreknew  me. 
The  example  above  quoted  from  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the 
Acts  is  a  similar  instance, 

Tiie  prepositions  in  the  two  languages  though  nearly,  are  not 
perfectly  correspondent,  especially  in  composition.  With  us  the 
inseparable  preposition /ore,  prefixed  to  know,  see,  tell  and  show, 
always  relates  to  some  event  which  is  known,  seen,  told,  and  shown, 
before  it  happen  ;  whereas  the  Greek  preposition  ttqo  does  not  neces- 
sarily relate  to  an  event,  and  signifies  no  more  than  before  this  time. 
The  difference  in  these  idioms  may  be  thus  illustrated.  A  friend 
introducing  a  person  with  whom  he  supposes  me  unacquainted,  says, 
This  is  such  a  man  :  I  make  answer,  I  knew  him  before.  1  should 
speak  nonsense  if  I  said  I  foreknew  him.  Yet  in  Greek  I  might 
say  properly  ngotyvMv. 

Another  instance  wherein  our  interpreters  have  shown  an  atten- 
tion to  this  distinction,  we  have  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, (6:  3)  where  they  translate  the  word  ngofiQtjxa  very  prop- 
erly, "  I  have  said  before."  Every  reader  of  discernment  must 
perceive  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  render  it  in  that  place, 
I  have  foretold. 

But  to  return  to  the  passage  under  review  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ;  it  was  observed,  that  the  common  version  of  the  word 
ngoiyvM,  in  that  passage,  labors  under  a  double  defect.  It  is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  barely  in  translating  the  preposition  that  the  error  lies, 
but  also  in  the  sense  assigned  to  the  verb  compounded  with  it. 
That  God  knew  Israel  before,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
knowing,  could  never  have  been  suggested  as  n  reason  to  hinder  us 
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from  thinking  that  he  would  ever  cast  them  off;  for,  from  the  be- 
ginning, all  nations  and  all  things  are  alike  known  to  God.  But  the 
verb  yi.vMGv,()i,  in  Hellenistic  use,  has  all  the  latitude  of  signification 
which  the  verb  ^'d  jadang  has,  being  that  whereby  the  Seventy 
commonly  render  the  Hebrew  word.  Now  the  Hebrew  word  means 
not  only  to  know,  in  the  common  acceptation,  but  to  acknowledge 
and  to  approve.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Scripture  than  this 
use.  "  The  Lord  knoweth,  ycpcooxft,  the  way  of  the  righteous," 
Psal.  1  :  6,  that  is,  approveth.  "  Then  I  will  profess  unto  them,  I 
never  kneiv  you,"  iyv(x)v,  acknowledged  you  for  mine.  Matt.  7  :  23 
"  If  any  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of  him,"  1  Cor.  8  :  3, 
i'/f  (uffiat,  acknowledged.  If,  therefore,  in  the  passage  under  exami- 
nation, we  understand  in  this  way  the  verb  yivdano),  adding  the  im- 
port of  the  preposition  tiqo,  before,  formerly,  heretofore,  the  mean- 
ing is  both  clear  and  pertinent :  "  God  hath  not  cast  off  his  people 
whom  heretofore  he  acknowledged." 

I  shall  just  add  a  sense  of  the  verb  -nQoyivoiOXM,  as  used  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  (1  Ep.  I  :  20)  different  from  both  the  former.  The 
verb  yivoiGxw  in  classical  use  often  denotes  to  decree,  to  ordain,  to 
give  sentence  as  a  judge,  and  therefore  -nQoyivwaxM,  to  foreordain, 
etc.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  we  can  understand  IlQoeyvMGiAivov  ngo 
xaTa^okrjg  xoGfiov,  which  our  interpreters  have  rightly  rendered 
^'foreordained,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  But  they 
have  not  so  well  translated  the  verbal  noun  niioyi/coocg  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  chapter,  foreknowledge,  which  renders  the  expression 
indefinite  and  obscure,  not  to  say  improper.  It  ought,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  have  been  predetermination.  The  same  word,  in  the 
same  signification,  occurs  in  Acts  2  :  23,  where  it  is  also  improperly 
rendered  foreknowledge. 

22.  It  may  be  thought  that,  in  the  composition  of  substantives, 
or  of  an  adjective  and  a  substantive  in  familiar  use,  there  is  hardly 
a  possibility  of  error,  the  import  of  both  the  simple  words  being  es- 
sential to  the  compound.  But  this  is  not  without  exception,  as 
^oiHoXoy^og,  Gvxoqavxi]g,  XftQOTOvla,  and  many  others  evince.  It  is 
indeed  very  probable,  that  the  import  of  such  terms  originally  was 
what  the  etymology  indicates;  but,  in  their  application,  such  varia- 
tions are  insensibly  introduced  by  custom,  as  sometimes  fix  them  at 
last  in  a  meaning  very  different  from  the  primary  sense,  or  that  to 
which  the  component  parts  would  lead  us. 

I  shall  bring  for  an  example  a  term  about  which  translators  have 
been  very  little  divided.  It  is  the  word  (jxh]()oxttgdia,  always  ren- 
dered in  the  common  version  hardness  of  heart.  Nothing  can  be 
more  literal,  or  to  appearance  more  just,  ^^xh^goxugdla  is  com- 
pounded of  oxlrjgog,  hard,  and  y.a()diu,  heart.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  these  English  words,  taken  severally,  are  in  almost  every  case, 
expressive  of  the  full  sense  of  the  Greek  words,  also  taken  severally. 
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Yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Greek  compound  does  not 
answer  to  the  meaning  constantly  affixed  by  us  to  hardness  of  hearty 
or,  in  one  word,  hardheartedness.  Let  us  recur  to  examples.  In 
Matt.  19:  8,  we  read  thus;  "Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts,  ngog  Trjv  nxXtj^oitaQdlai'  vfiwv,  suffered  you  to  put  away 
your  wives."  Now  these  terms,  hardness  of  heart,  with  us  always 
denote  cruelty,  inhumanity,  barbarity.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  is  our  Lord's  meaning  in  this  passage.  And,  though  the  pas- 
sage might  be  so  paraphrased  as  would  give  a  plausibility  to  this 
interpretation,  1  do  not  recollect  that  this  vice  of  cruelty,  as  a  na- 
tional vice,  was  ever  imputed  to  them  by  Moses,  though  he  often 
charges  them  with  incredulity,  obstinacy,  and  rebellion.  As  there 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  context,  that  can  be  called  decisive,  I 
recur  to  the  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  wherein  the  word 
is  found.  These  are  but  two,  and  both  of  them  in  Mark's  Gospel. 
One  of  them  is  Mark  10:  5,  where  the  same  occurrence  is  recorded 
as  in  the  passage  of  Matthew  above  referred  to.  In  these  two  paral- 
lel places  there  is  so  little  variation  in  the  words,  that  the  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  term  must  equally  affect  them  both.  The 
other  passage  is  in  the  account  given  of  our  Lord's  appearances  to 
his  disciples  after  his  resurrection:  "  Afterwards  he  appeared  unto 
the  eleven,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  un- 
belief and  hardness  of  heart,  trjv  dnioiluv  uuiajvAoii  oxhjQOxagdiav, 
because  they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen  him  after  he  was 
risen,"  Mark  16:  14.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  word 
here  has  no  relation  to  inhumanity  ;  as  this  great  event  gave  no  han- 
dle for  displaying  either  this  vice  or  the  contrary  virtue.  Some 
commentators,  alter  Grotius,  render  it  here  incredulity,  making  our 
Saviour  express  the  same  fault  by  both  words,  unioiia  and  anXrigo- 
Kagdia.  I  do  not  say  that  the  use  of  such  synonymas  is  without  ex- 
ample in  Scripture;  though  I  would  not  recur  to  them  where  anoth- 
er interpretation  were  equally  natural,  and  even  more  probable.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  by  the  first  of  these  terms  the  effect  is  meant, 
and  by  the  second  the  cause ;  that  is,  their  stiff  and  untractable  tem- 
per, their  indocility  or  perverseness.  Now  this  is  a  fault  with  which 
the  Jews  are  frequently  upbraided  by  Moses.  Besides,  this  inter- 
pretation perfectly  suits  the  sense  of  both  passages.  In  that  first 
quoted,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  connexion  is  evident  :  "  Moses,  be- 
cause of  your  untractable  disposition,  permitted  you  to  divorce  your 
wives;"  lest,  by  making  the  marriage  tie  indissoluble,  ye  had  per- 
versely renounced  marriage  altogether,  saying,  as  some  of  the  disci- 
ples did,  "  If  the  case  of  tlie  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good 
to  marry."  The  sense  unbelief,  which  Grotius  puts  upon  it,  is  rather 
more  forced  in  that  passage  than  the  common  acceptation.  Cas- 
talio  renders  it  very  properly  inrvicacia. 

If,  for  further  satisfaction,  I  recur  to  the   Septuagint,  I  find   in- 
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variably   a  connexion   with  perverseness,  never    with    inhumanity. 
Where  we  read  in  EngHsh,  (Deut.  10:  16),  Circumcise  the  fore- 
skin of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stifF-necked,"  the  Seventy  have  it, 
rifgttffifla&i  Tt]v  axXtj^oxagdiui'  I'f.tdti',   aui   tov  TQdyi]).ov  vf.io}v  ou 
axh]ovifi7Te.     Here  the  opposition  of  the  members  in  the  sentence, 
which,  in  the  oriental  taste,  gives  the  same  command  first  in  the  posi- 
tive form  and  then  in  the  negative,  renders  the  meaning  indubitable. 
The  didjecUve  oxkogoyaodcog  IS  used  in  the    book  of   Proverbs  17  : 
20,  for   perverse  or   untractable.       'O  GiiX7]goxdgdiog,  in    Hebrew, 
ab~"Xj>,y  ghukesh  leb,  ov  avvuvia  uya&olg;  rendered  justly  in   the 
Vulgate,  "  Qui   perversi  cordis  est,  non  inveniet  bonum  ;"  in  Eng- 
lish, "  He  that  hath  a  froward   heart  findeth  no   good."     There  is 
another  example  of  this  adjective  in  Ezekiel  3:  7,  which  appears  to 
me  decisive.     The  verse  runs  thus  in  our  version  :     "  The  house 
of  Israel  will  not  hearken  unto  thee  ;  for  they  will  not  hearken  unto 
me  :  for  all   the  house  of  Israel   are  impudent  and  hardhearted  ;" 
(pdufftxoi  flat  xul  (yxXtjooy.d(jd'ioi.     It  is  plain  from  the  context,  that 
nothing  is  advanced  which  can  fix  on  them  the  charge  of  inhumani- 
ty ;  but  every  thing  points  to  their  indocile  and  untractable  temper. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  verb  oxki]^vi'0)\s  followed  by  ri]vxa(}diuv, 
the  meaning  is  invariably  either  to  become,  or  to  render  refractory^ 
rebellious,  not  cruel  or  inhuman.     This  is  evidently  the  sense  of  it 
as   applied   to  Pharaoh,  whose   obstinacy  the    severest  judgments 
hardly  could  surmount.     And  can  any  person  doubt  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Psalmist,  (95  :  7,8),  when  he  says,  "  To-day,  if  ye  shall 
liear  his   voice,"  |U?j  nxXrj>ivvr}Tt  rug  xu^di'ag  ij/imi',  is,  be  not  contu- 
macious or  stiff-necked,  as  in  the  provocation  ?  Jt  is  impossible  eith- 
er to  recur  to  the  history  referred  to,  (Numb,  xiv),  or  to  the  com- 
ment on  the  passage  in  the  Epistle   to  the  Hebrews,  (iii  &i  iv),  and 
not  perceive  this  to  be  a  full  expression  of  the  sense.      Hardhearted, 
therefore,  in   our  language,  which  stands  always  in  opposition   to 
tender-hearted  or  compassionate,  is  not  a  just  translation,  though  in 
some  sense  it  may  be  called  a  literal  translation  of  aY.Xr,()Oxu<jdiog. 

23.  If  we  inquire  a  little  into  the  figurative  significations  given 
to  the  simple  word  xupd'la  by  the  sacred  penmen,  we  shall  find  their 
application  of  the  compound  to  contumacy  or  indocility,  as  natural 
as  ours  is  to  cruelty  and  unfeelingness.  Let  it  be  observed  then, 
that  though  the  Greek  word  xatjdiu,  when  used  in  the  proper  sense 
for  the  part  of  the  body  so  denominated,  is  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  heart,  it  is  not  always  so  when  used  metaphorically. 
With  us  it  is  made  by  figure  to  stand  sometimes  for  courage,  some- 
times for  affection,  of  which  it  is  considered  as  the  seat,  but  hardly 
ever  that  1  remember  for  understanding.  To  denote  this  faculty, 
we  sometimes  speak  of  a  good  or  a  bad  head ;  we  also  use  the  term 
brain.  This,  and  not  the  heart,  we  regard  as  the  seat  of  inteUi- 
gence  and  discernment.      Yet  this  was  a  frequent  use  of  the  term 
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heart  among  the  ancients ;  not  the  Hebrews  only,  but  even  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Aagdla  in  Greek,  even  in  the  best  use, 
as  well  as  cor  in  Latin,  are  employed  to  denote  discernment  and 
understanding.  Hence  the  word  cordatus  in  Latin,  for  wise,  judi- 
cious^ prudent. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  suffices  to  produce  a  few  instances 
from  Scripture,  which  will  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  but  just  name  the  things  attributed  to  the 
heart,  referring  to  the  passages  themselves,  that  from  them  every 
person  may  judge  of  the  figurative  application.  First,  then,  intelli- 
gence is  ascribed  to  it,  JVlatt.  13:  15;  also  reasoning,  Mark  2:  6  j 
likewise  blindness,*  chap.  3:  5  etc.  ;  doubts,  chap.  11:  23  ;  faith, 
Rom.  10:  10;  thought,  Acts  8:  22;  comparison,  reflection,  Luke 
2:  19  ;  in  short,  all  that  we  commonly  consider  as  belonging  to  the 
intellectual  faculty,  are  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  heart — a  term 
which,  in  figurative  style,  is  used  with  very  great  latitude.  In  this 
view  of  the  metonymy,  Gxh-jQoauQdiog  comes  naturally  to  signify,  in- 
docile,  untractable,  of  an  understanding  so  hard  that  instruction 
cannot  penetrate  it.  Of  similar  formation  is  the  term  thick-sTcuUed 
with  us.  But  the  sense  is  not  entirely  the  same.  This  implies 
mere  incapacity,  that  an  untoward  disposition. 

24.  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  a  caution  for  pre- 
venting mistakes,  not  only  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  in 
that  of  all  ancient  writers.  Though  a  particular  word  in  a  modern 
language  may  exactly  correspond  with  a  certain  word  in  a  foreign 
or  a  dead  language,  when  both  are  used  literally  and  properly,  these 
words  may  be  very  far  from  corresponding  when  used  metaphori- 
cally, or  when  affected  by  any  trope  whatever.  Nor  does  this  re- 
mark hold  in  any  thing  more  frequently  than  in  that  sort  of  metony- 
my so  common  amongst  every  people,  whereby  some  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  entrails,  have  been  substituted  to  denote  cer- 
tain powers  or  affections  of  the  mind,  with  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  connected.  The  opinions  of  different  nations  and  different 
ages  on  this  article,  difier  so  widely  from  one  another,  that  the  fig- 
urative sense  in  one  tongue,  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  the  figurative 
sense  in  another.  In  some  instances  they  seem  even  to  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other.  The  spleen  was  accounted  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  seat  of  mirth  and  laughter ;  by  us 
moderns  it  is  held,  (I  suppose  with  equal  reason),  the  seat  of  ill-hu- 
mor and  melancholy.  When  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  the  name 
is  in  one  of  those  ancient  languages  used  not  properly  but  tropically, 
what  some  would  call   a   literal  translation  into  a   modern   tongue, 


*  The  term  is  TtatqaKjiq,  callousness,  rendered  hardness  in  the  common 
translation,  but  which  as  often  means  blindness,  and  is  so  rendered  Roiu. 
11:  25,   Eph.  4:  18 ;  a  sense  here  more  suitable  to  the  context. 
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would  in  fact  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  author,  and  a  gross  per- 
version of  the  sense.  * 

25.  1  shall  add  but  one  other  example   of  the   misinterpretation 
of  a  compound  word,  arising  from  the  apparent,  rather  than  tlie  real 
import  of  its  etymology.     The  word  oiioionaih]-;  occurs  twice  in 
the  New  Testament.      The  first  time  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  mi- 
raculous cure  of  the  lame  man  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. 
When  the  people  would  have  offered  sacrifice  to  the  workers  of  this 
miracle,  supposing  them  to  be  two  of  their  gods,  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury, the  two  apostles  no  sooner  heard  of  their  intention,  than  they 
rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  people,  crying  out  and  say- 
ing, (as  in  the  common  translation.  Acts    14:  15).  "  Sirs,  why   do 
ye  these  things  ?  we  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you,''  of^toio- 
Txu&eJg  viilt/.     The  other  occasion  of  the  word's  occurring  is  where 
thr-  apostle  James  said,  as  our  translators   render  it,  "  Eiias  was  a 
man  subject   to  like  passiojis  as   ive   are,  6iioi07ia{)t}g  rjtilv,  and   he 
prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain,"  James  5:  17.     From  which 
passages  I  have  heard  it  gravely  inferred,  that  a  superiority  over 
the  passions  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  influence  even  of  the 
most  divine  religion,  or  the  most  distinguishing  lights  of  the  Spirit; 
since  sacred  writ   itself  seems,   in  this  respect,  to  put  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Pagans,  nay,  prophets,   apostles,   and   idolatrous  priests 
and  people,  all  upon  a  level. 

But  this  arises  merely  from  the  mistranslation  of  the  word  0|Moto- 
7i«i>j;?,  concerning  which  1  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  remarks  : 
1st,  I  remark,  that  it  is  found  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament, 
does  not  occur  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  and  but  once  in  the 
apocryphal  writings,  (Wisd.  6:  3),  where  it  is  applied  to  the  earth, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  human  passions,  though 
there  is  some  analogy  to  human  sufferings  and  dissolution;  and 
that  therefore  we  have  reason,  agreeably  to  an  observation  lately 
made,  (p.    101),  to  consider  this  term  as  affected  by  the  idiom 

*  I  had  occasion  to  consider  a  little  ttiis  sijhject  in  another  work,  The 
Philosophy  of  Rherorle,  Book  III.  chap.  i.  §  2.  part  1.  I  there  took  notice 
of  a  letiiark  of  Cornntus  on  these  words  of  the  first  satire  of  Persiws  :  "  Sum 
jjptulanti  splene  cachinno  :"  whici),  as  it  is  much  to  my  present  purpose, 
and  not  lonjj,  I  shall  here  repeat.  "  Physici  dicuiit  i)0!nines  splene  ridere, 
felie  irasci,  jecoro  amare,  corde  sapere,  et  pnliDoiie  jartari."  To  the  same 
j)urpose  I  fiad,  in  a  very  ancient  piece,  called  tlie  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarclis,  stipposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  Christian  of  the  first  century,  the 
following  seiitiuient  in  the  Testament  of  Naplithaii,  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  illusti-ating  that  God  niade  all  things  good,  adapting  ca(di  to  its  pri)j)er 
us?,  y.a()dtftv  f-ig  cpQovijdiv,  7jtt(/.q  ngog  d-vfxov,  xolriv  nyog  niyQlixr,fiq  yslojia 
(Tiilin'ft,  yi:ip<jni'g  fig  ntxvovQ'/lnv.  Gral).  Spicil.  pntrinn  i.  Secnl.  T.  i.  Ed. 
2.  p.  2i"2.  This,  tlioiigii  diflering  a  little  from  the  remark  made  by  the 
commentator  on  Persius,  perfectly  coincidea  witii  what  regards  the  htaH 
and  the  spleen. 

Vol.  I.  17 
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of  the  synagogue.  2dly,  If  we  recur  to  classical  use,  we  find  thai 
it  implies  no  more  than  fellow-mortal,  and  has  no  relation  to 
what,  in  our  language,  is  peculiarly  called  passion:  and,  Sdly^ 
That  with  this,  the  etymology,  rightly  understood,  perfectly  agrees. 
The  primary  signification  o(na&oc,  in  Greek,  and  of  the  unclassical 
term  passio  in  Latin,  is  suffering  ;  the  first  from  naaY^stv,  the  sec- 
ond from  pati,  to  suffer.  Thence  they  are  adopted  to  denote  ca- 
lamity, disease,  and  death  ;  thence  also  they  are  taken  soraetime& 
to  denote  those  affections  of  the  mind  which  are  in  their  nature  vio- 
lent, and  are  considered  as  implying  pain  and  suffering  ;  nay,  the 
English  word  passion  is  in  this  manner  applied,  (but  it  is  in  a  sort 
of  technical  language),  to  tiie  death  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord. 

Now,  as  to  the  term  ofioiOTraOi'ig,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
rendered  by  our  interpreters,  the  argument  employed  by  the  apos- 
tles to  the  Lycaonians  loses  all  its  force  and  significance.  The 
Pagans  never  denied  that  the  gods  whom  they  adored  were  beings 
of  like  passions  with  themselves ;  nay,  they  did  not  scruple  to  at- 
tribute the  most  disgraceful  and  the  most  turbulent  passions  to  their 
deities.  And  as  little  as  any  were  the  tvi^o  divinities  exempted 
whom  they  supposed  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  be  ;  but  then  they  al- 
ways attributed  to  them  a  total  exemption  from  mortality  and  disease^ 
It  would  hav-e  been,  therefore,  impertinent  to  say  to  idolaters,  who 
mistook  them  for  gods,  "  We  are  subject  to  the  like  passions  with 
you;"  for  this  their  priests  and  poets  had  uniformly  taught  them 
both  of  Jupiter  and  of  Mercury.  But  it  was  pertinent  to  say,  "  We 
are  your  fellow-mortals,  as  liable  as  you  to  disease  and  death  ;"  for, 
if  that  was  the  case  with  the  two  apostles,  the  people  would  readily 
admit  that  they  were  not  the  gods  they  took  them  for.  Indeed  this 
was  not  only  the  principal,  but  I  may  almost  say,  the  sole  distinc- 
tion they  made  between  gods  and  men.  As  to  irregular  lusts  and 
passions,  they  seem  even  to  have  ascribed  them  to  the  celestials  in 
a  higher  degree,  in  proportion,  as  it  were,  to  their  superior  power. 
And  in  regard  to  the  application  to  Elijah,  in  the  other  passage 
quoted,  let  it  not  be  thought  any  objection  to  the  interpretation  here 
given,  that  the  prophet  was  translated,  and  did  not  die  ;  for  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  apostle's  argument  is,  that  his  body  was  naturally 
mortal  and  dissolvable  as  well  as  ours ;  a  point  which  was  never 
called  in  question,  notwithstanding  his  miraculous  deliverance  from 
death.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  explanation  here  given  is  entirely 
conformable  to  the  version  of  those  passages  in  the  Vulgate,  and  to 
that  of  all  the  other  translations,  ancient  and  modern,  of  any  name. 
26.  From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  topic  it  is  evident,  that, 
in  doubtful  cases,  etymology  is  but  a  dangerous  guide,  and,  though 
always  entitled  to  some  attention,  never,  unless  in  the  total  failure 
of  all  other  resources,  to  be  entirely  rested  in.  From  her  tribunal 
there  lies  always  an  appeal  to  use,  in  cases  wherein  use  can  be  dis- 
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covered,  whose   decision  is   final,  according  to  tlie  observation  of 
Horace, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norinu  loquendi. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  becuase  etymology 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  many  modern  interpreters,  and  the 
source  of  a  great  proportion  of  their  criticisms.  And  indeed  it  must 
be  owned,  that  of  all  the  possible  ways  of  becoming  a  critic  in  a 
dead  or  a  foreign  language,  etymology  is  the  easiest.  A  scantv 
knowledge  of  the  elements,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  lexicon,  and  a 
plausible  fluency  of  expression,  will  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  shall  add  a  few  instances  in  this  taste  from  some  modern 
translations  of  the  New  Testament ;  though  1  am  far  from  insinua- 
ting that  the  above-mentioned  qualifications  for  criticising  were  all 
that  the  authors  were  possessed  of.  Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary, 
have,  in  other  instances,  displayed  critical  abilities  very  respectable. 
But  where  is  the  man  wlio  on  every  occasion  is  equal  to  himself? 
The  word  ionXaYivlotft^,  Matt.  9  :  36,  is  rendered  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Port  Royal,  Ses  entrailles  furciit  emues  de  compassion,  on 
which  Wynne  seems  to  have  improved  in  saying.  His  bowels  yearn- 
ed with  compassion.  A'ijd'ux7jauv,  Rom.  15  :  26,  27,  is  rendered 
by  the  former,  ont  resolu  avec  heaucoup  d'affection.  Atrjoig  tviQ- 
yovfAtpt],  James  5: 16,  is  translated  by  Doddridge,  Prayer  wrought 
by  the  energy  of  the  Spirit.  Uxrivwon,  Rev.  7:  15,  by  Diodati, 
Tendera  un  padiglione.  Xii(jozovr]auvTig.,  Acts  14:  23,  by  Beza, 
cum  ipsi  per  suffragia  creassent,  and  KlriQQvoini]aovoi,  Matt.  5  :  5 
haereditario  jure  obtinebunt.  The  Vulgate,  too,  sometimes  without 
necessity,  but  more  rarely,  adopts  the  same  paraphrastical  method. 
For  those  examples  above  referred  to  which  occur  in  the  Gospel 
see  the  notes  on  the  places. 
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or    THE  PROPER  VERSION  OF   SOME  NAMES  OF  PRINCIPAL 
IMPORT  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  religious  institution  of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  author, 
is  distinguished  in  the  New  Testament  by  particular  nannes  and 
phrases,  with  the  true  import  of  which  it  is  of  great  consequence 
that  we  be  acquainted,  in  order  to  form  a  distinct  apprehension  of 
the  nature  and  end  of  the  whole.  A  very  small  deviation  here  may 
lead  some  into  gross  mistakes,  and  conceal  from  others,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  the  spirit  which  this  institution  breathes,  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  it  brings.  I  think  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  exam- 
ine this  subject  a  little,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  critical,  the  judi- 
cious, and  the  candid,  my  reasons  for  leaving,  in  some  particulars 
which  at  first  may  appear  of  little  moment,  the  beaten  track  of  in- 
terpreters, and  giving,  it  may  be  said,  new  names  to  known  things, 
where  there  cannot  be  any  material  difFer;^nce  of  meaning.  The 
affectation  of  rejecting  a  word  because  old,  (if  neither  obscure  nor 
obsolete),  and  of  preferring  another  because  new,  (if  it  be  not  more 
apposite  or  expressive),  is  justly  held  contemptible  ;  but  without 
doubt  it  would  be  an  extreme  on  the  other  side,  not  less  hurtful,  to 
pay  a  greater  veneration  to  names,  that  is,  to  mere  sounds,  than  to 
the  things  signified  by  them.  '  And  surely  a  translator  is  justly 
chargeable  with  this  fault,  who,  in  any  degree,  sacrifices  propriety, 
and  that  perspicuity  which  in  a  great  measure  flows  from  it,  to  a 
scrupulous  (not  to  say  superstitious)  attachment  to  terms,  which,  as 
the  phrase  is,  have  been  consecrated  by  long  use.  But  of  this  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  afterward. 

The  most  common  appellation  given  to  this  institution  or  reli- 
gious dispensation,  in  the  New  Testament,  is,  t]  Buruliluiou  Gfov, 
or  TMf  ovoai/(Of;  and  the  title  given  to  the  manifestation  of  this  new 
state  is  most  frequently  70  EuuyyiXiov  ttJq  Bccnilflag,  etc.  and  some- 
times, when  considered  under  an  aspect  sotnewhat  different,  >i  Kuivi] 
AiaOrj-Ay].  The  great  Personage  himself,  to  whose  admini'^tration 
the  whole  is  entrusted,  is,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others,  denomi- 
nated 0  X()loiog.  I  shall  in  this  discourse  make  a  few  observations 
on  each  of  the  terms  above-mentioned. 
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PART   I. 


OF  THE  PHRASE  ^;  BaGiXiia  Tou  SiOv,  or  rojf  ov^uvcjv. 

In  the  prase  rj  Baaileia  xov  0iov,  or  rtoi'  ovQavcHu^  there  is  a 
manifest  allusion  to  the  prediclions  in  which  this  economy  was  re- 
vealed by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  by  the 
prophet  Daniel,  who  mentions  it,  in  one  place,  (2  :  44),  as  a  king- 
dom, iSuadfiu,  "  which  the  God  of  heaven  would  set  up,  and  which 
should  never  be  destroyed  :"  in  another,  (7:  13,  14),  as  a  kingdom 
to  be  given,  with  glory,  and  dominion  over  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  to  one  like  a  son  of  man.  And  the  prophet  JMicah,  (4  : 
6,  7),  speaking  of  the  same  era,  represents  it  as  a  time  when  Jeho- 
vah, having  removed  all  the  afflictions  of  liis  people,  would  reign 
over  them  in  Mount  Zion  thenceforth  even  forever.  To  the  same 
purpose,  though  not  so  explicit,  are  tlie  declarations  of  other  pro- 
phets. To  these  predictions  there  is  a  manifest  reference  in  the 
title,  t]  BuaiXfta  zou  Siov,  or  tmv  ovquv(i)v,  or  simply  »J  Baai- 
Iflu,  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  leligious  constitution  which 
would  obtain  under  the  Messiah.  It  occurs  very  often,  and  is,  if  1 
mistake  not,  uniformly,  in  the  common  uanslation  rendered  king- 
dom. 

2.  That  the  import  of  the  term  is  always  either  kingdnm,  or 
something  nearly  related  to  kingdom,  is  beyond  all  question  ;  but 
it  is  no  less  so,  that,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  propriety  of  our  own 
idiom,  and  consequently  to  the  peispicuity  of  the  version,  the  Eng- 
lish word  will  not  answer  on  every  occasion.  In  most  cases  /j«o<- 
hia  answers  to  the  l^atin  regnum.  But  this  word  is  of  more  ex- 
tensive meaning  than  the  English,  being  equally  adapted  to  express 
both  our  terms  reign  and  kingdom.  The  first  relates  to  the  time 
or  duration  of  the  sovereignty;  the  second,  to  the  place  or  country 
over  which  it  extends.  Now,  though  it  is  manifest  in  the  Gospels, 
that  it  is  much  oftener  the  time  than  the  place,  that  is  alluded  to,  it 
is  never,  in  the  comn)on  version,  translated  j'eign  but  always  king- 
dom. Yet  the  expression  is  often  thereby  rendered  exceedingly 
awkward,  not  to  say  absurd.  Use  indeed  softens  every  thing. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  in  reading  our  Bible,  we  are  insensible  of  those 
improprieties  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  strike  us  at  first  hear- 
ing. Such  are  those  expressions  which  apply  motion  to  a  kingdom, 
as  when  mention  is  made  of  its  coming,  approaching,  nnd  the  like  ; 
but  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  contend  for  the  observance 
of  a  scrupulous  propriety,  if  ihe  violation  of  it  did  not  affect  the 
sense,  and  lead  the  reader  into  mistakes.  Now  this  is,  in  several 
instances,  the  certain  consequence  of  improperly  rendering  ^aatUia, 
kingdom. 
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3.  When  (Saodfia  means  reign,  and  is  followed  by  rw*'  ovQctvwv, 
the  translation  kingdom  of  heaven  evidently  tends  to  mislead  the 
reader.  Heaven,  thus  construed  with  kingdom,  ought  in  our  lan- 
guage, by  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety,  to  denote  the  region 
under  the  kingly  government  spoken  of.  But  finding,  as  we  ad- 
vance, that  this  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  actually  upon  the 
earth,  or  as  it  were  travelling  to  the  earth,  and  almost  arrived,  there 
necessarily  arises  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  clouds  the  text,  and 
by  consequence  weakens  the  impression  it  would  otherwise  make 
upon  our  minds.  It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  the  import  of  such 
expressions  in  Scripture  is  now  so  well  known  that  they  can  hardly 
be  mistaken.  But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  the  case. 
Were  it  said  only  that  they  are  becoming  so  familiar  to  us,  that, 
without  ever  reflecting  on  the  matter,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
understand  them  ;  there  is  no  sentiment  to  the  justness  of  which  I 
can  more  readily  subscribe.  But  then  the  familiarity,  instead  of 
answering  a  good,  answers  a  bad  purpose,  as  it  serves  to  conceal 
our  ignorance  even  from  ourselves.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  being 
accustomed  to  hear  such  phrases,  that  will  make  them  be  universal- 
ly, or  even  generally  apprehended  by  the  people.  And  to  those 
who  may  have  heard  of  the  exposition  commonly  given  of  them, 
the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  denoting  a  sort  of  do- 
minion upon  the  earth,  a  conception  which  the  mind  attains  indi- 
rectly by  the  help  of  a  comment,  is  always  feebler  than  that  which 
is  conveyed  directly  by  the  native  energy  of  the  expression.  Not 
but  that  the  words /JaaiAs/a  tmv  ovQavuv  are  sometimes  rightly  tran- 
slated kingdom  of  heaven,  being  manifestly  applied  to  the  state  of 
perfect  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  world  to  come.  But  it  is 
equally  evident  that  this  is  not  always  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

4.  There  are  two  senses  wherein  the  word  heaven  in  this  ex- 
pression may  be  understood.  Either  it  signifies  the  place  so  called,, 
or  it  is  a  metonymy  for  God,  who  is  in  Scripture,  sometimes  by 
periphrasis,  denominated  "  he  that  dwelleth  in  heaven."  When 
the  former  is  the  sense  of  the  term  ovgavol,  the  phrase  is  properly 
rendered  Me  kingdom  of  heaven ;  when  the  latter,  the  reign  of 
heaven.  Let  it  be  remarked  in  passing,  in  regard  to  the  sense  last 
given  of  the  word  ovgavol,  as  signifying  God,  that  we  are  fully  au- 
thorized to  affirm  it  to  be  scriptural.  I  should  have  hardly  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  this  remark,  if  I  had  not  occasionally  observed 
such  phrases  as  the  assistance  of  heaven  and  addresses  to  heaven, 
criticised  and  censured  in  some  late  performances,  as  savoring 
more  of  the  Pagan  or  the  Chinese  phraseology  than  of  the  Chris- 
tian. That  they  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  latter,  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  who  reads  his  Bible  with  attention.  Daniel,  in 
the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  says,  (4:  26)  "  Thy 
kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that  thou  shall  have  known 
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that  the  Heavens  do  rule."  The  prophet  had  said  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  "  Seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know  that 
the  Mosi  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men."  Thus  he  who  is 
denominated  the  Most  High  in  one  verse,  is  termed  the  Heavens 
in  the  following.  The  Psalmist  Asaph  says  of  profligates,  "  They 
set  their  mouth  against  the  Heavens,'^  Psal.  73:  9  ;  that  is,  theif 
vent  blasphemies  against  God.  The  phrase  in  the  New  Testament, 
7]  (Saodfi'u  TMP  ovQaraiif,  is  almost  as  common  as  »i  ffuoblfia  tov 
Siov.  And  though  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  regimen  in  the  one 
expresses  the  proprietor  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  other  place,  it  is 
evident  that  this  does  not  hold  always.  In  parallel  passages  in  the 
different  Gospels,  where  the  same  facts  are  recorded,  the  former  of 
these  expressions  is  commonly  used  by  Matthew,  and  the  other  as 
equivalent  by  the  other  evangelists.  Nay,  the  phrase  >;  (Saadfla 
Toit^  ovfjupcot^  is  adopted,  when  it  is  manifest  that  the  place  of  do- 
minion suggested  is  earth,  not  heaven  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
term  can  be  understood  only  as  a  synonyma  for  ■Ofog.  The 
prodigal  says  to  his  father,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
Heaven  and  before  thee,"  Luke  15:  18,  21  ;  that  is,  against  God 
and  thee;  otherwise,  to  speak  of  sinning  against  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject would  be  exceedingly  unsuitable  both  to  the  Christian  theology 
and  to  the  Jewish.  "  The  baptism  of  John,"  says  ouf  Lord^ 
"  whence  was  it ;  from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  Matt.  21:  25.  From 
Heaven,  that  is,  from  God.  Divine  authority  is  here  opposed  to 
human.  This  difference,  however,  in  the  sense  of  ovguvog,  makes 
no  difference  to  a  translator,  inasmuch  as  the  vernacular  term  with 
us  admits  the  same  latitude  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek. 

5.  That  ^aodfi'a  ought  sometimes  to  be  rendered  reign,  and 
not  kingdom,  I  shall  further  evince  when  I  illustrate  the  import  of 
the  words  •A>](jvr>()0),  fvayyfki'Co),  and  some  others.  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
Micah,  and  others  of  the  prophets,  had  encouraged  the  people  to 
expect  a  lime  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  should  reign  in  Mount  Zion 
and  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  of  God  should  be  redeemed 
from  their  enemies,  and  made  joyful  in  the  Messiah  their  King. 
It  was  this  happy  epoch  that  was  generally  understood  to  be  de- 
nominated by  the  plirases  Baodflu  tov  Gtov,  and  ^aadfla  xwv  ov- 
(juvMv,  the  reign  of  God,  and  the  reign  of  Heaven  :  the  approach 
of  which  was  first  announced  by  the  Baptist,  afterward  by  our  Lord 
himself  and  his  apostles.  Buad^lu  is  applicable  in  both  accepta- 
tions, and  it  needs  only  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  refers  to  the 
time,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  reign,  when  to  the  place,  kingdom. 
For  this  reason,  when  it  is  construed  with  the  verb  •AriovoGO),  tvo.y- 
yfh'Co)^  xaiuyyuko),  or  the  noun  tvayyfktoi',  it  ought  invariably  to 
be  reign,  as  also  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  come,  coming,  or  ap- 
proaching. 

6.  The  French   have  two  words  corresponding  to  ours,  regne. 
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reign,  and  royavme,  kingdom.  Their  interpreters  have  often  fallea 
into  the  same  fault  with  ours,  substituting  the  latter  word  for  the 
former;  yet,  in  no  French  translation  that  1  have  seen  Is  this 
done  so  uniformly  as  in  ours.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  example, 
they  ail  say,  ton  re^nc  vicnnc,  not  ton  roijnume,  thy  reign  con^e, 
not  thy  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  when  mention  is  made  of 
entrance  or  admission  into  the  (^uadelu,  or  exclusion  from  it,  or 
where  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  state  of  the  blessed  here- 
after ;  in  all  these  cases,  and  perha[)s  a  few  others,  wherein  the 
sense  may  easily  be  collected  from  the  context,  it  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered kingdom,  and  not  reign. 

1.  There  are  a  few  passages,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in 
which  neither  of  the  English  words  can  be  considered  as  a  trans- 
lation of /?afJt^f /a,  strictly  proper.  In  some  of  the  parables  (Matt. 
18:  23,)  it  evidently  means  administration,  or  method  of  governing  j 
and  in  one  of  them,  (Luke  19:  12,  15),  the  word  denotes  royalty, 
or  royal  authority,  there  being  a  manifest  allugmn  to  what  had  been 
done  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  his  immediate  successor,  in  recur- 
ring to  the  Roman  senate  in  order  to  be  invested  with  the  title  and 
digniiyof  kingof  Judea,  then  dependent  upon  Rome.  But  where 
there  is  a  proper  attention  to  the  scope  of  the  place,  one  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  import  of  the  word. 


PART  IL 

OF    THE    NAME    TO  EvayyhXiov. 

I  PROCEED  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  F.vayyi- 
liov.  This  term,  agreeably  to  its  etymology,  from  fv,  bene,  and 
ayyellu,  nuncium,  always  in  classical  use,  where  it  occurs  but 
rarely,  denotes  either  ^oorf  news,  or  the  reward  given  to  the  hearer 
of  good  nevv's.  Let  us  see  v/hat  ought  to  be  accounted  the  Scrip- 
tural use  of  the  tern;.  Eilayythov  and  tvuyyAiu  occiu"  six  times 
in  the  Septuagint  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  I  reckon 
them  as  one  word,  because  they  are  of  the  same  origin,  are  used 
indiscriminately,  and  always  supply  the  place  of  the  same  Hebrew 
word  ""I'lJl  heshnrah.  In  five  of  these  the  meaning  is  good  news  ; 
in  the  sixth,  the  word  denotes  the  reward  given  for  bringing  good 
news.  In  like  manner,  the  verb  fvuyyelt'Cft^i^,  or,  (uuyyili'Cto&at, 
which  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  Septuagint  than  the  noun,  is 
always  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  verb  "I'i'a  baskar,  Iceta  annun- 
ciare,  to  tell  good  news.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  also,  that  evmy- 
ytklCo)  is  the  only  word  by  which  the  Hebrew  verb  is  rendered  into 
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Greek  :  nor  do  I  know  any  word  in  the  Greek  language  that  is 
more  strictly  of  one  signification  than  this  ve.b.  In  one  instance 
(I  Sam.  4:  17,)  the  verbal  T^^^^'s  mehasher,  is  indeed  used  for  one 
who  brings  tidings,  though  not  good  ;  but  in  tliat  place  the  Seventy 
have  not  employed  the  verb  fvuyyfki'C"},  or  any  of  its  derivatives. 
One  passage,  (2  Sam.  1:  20,)  wherein  the  Septuagint  uses  the  verb 
ft'uyyfXi'Cof^af,  has  also  been  alleged  as  an  exception  from  the  com- 
mon acceptation.  But  that  this  is  improperly  called  an  exception, 
must  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  reflects  that  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Israelitish  army,  with  the  slaughter  of  the  King  of  Israel  and  his 
sons,  mu-5t  have  been  the  most  joyftd  tidings  that  could  have  been 
related  in  Gath  and  Askelon,  two  Philis  ine  cities.  The  word  oc- 
curs several  times  in  the  prophets,  particularly  in  Isaiah,  and  is 
always  rendered  in  the  common  version,  either  by  the  phrase  "  to 
bring  good  tidings,"  or  by  some  terms  nearly  equivalent.  It  is 
sometimes  also  rendered  in  the  New  Testament  ;  Luke  1:  19. 
2:  10.  S:  1.  Acts  13:  32.  Rom.  10:  15.    1  Thess.  3:  6. 

2.  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  the  word  is  introduced 
in  the  Gospels,  it  is  generally  either  in  a  quotation  from  the  Pro- 
phets, or  in  evident  allusion  to  their  words.  Thus  nTcoyol  fvayyt- 
kiCovTui,  which  our  translators  render,  (Matt.  11:5.  Luke  7:  22), 
"  (o  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,"  the  whole  context  shows  to 
be  in  allusion  to  what  is  said  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (61:  1),  in 
whom  the  corresponding  phrase  is  rendered  "  preach  good  tidings 
to  the  meek."  But  nothing  can  be  more  to  my  purpose  than  that 
noted  passage  wherein  we  are  told,  that  the  place  in  Isaiah  was  read 
by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth.  The  words  in  the 
common  translation  of  the  Gnsj)el  are  these  :  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, fi'o.yyfki'CfOiyca,  to  the  poor  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  delivrrance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  Luke  4:  18,  19.  Now  I  can- 
not help  observing  of  this  passage,  that  the  meaning  would  have 
been  more  persjjicuously  conveyed,  and  its  beauty  and  energy 
would  have  been  bettei-  preserved,  if  our  translators  had  kept  closer 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  rendered  it  in  the  Old  Testament. 
There  the  term  fvuyyf-Xi^fndui  is  rem'lered  "  to  preach  good  ti- 
dings." And  though  it  is  certain,  agreeably  to  our  Lord's  declara- 
tion, that  the  gospel  with  its  spiritual  blessings  are  here  held  forth 
to  us,  it  is  still  under  the  figtu-e  of  temporal  blessings  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  improperly  introduced  by  its  distinguishing  appella- 
tion into  the  version,  which  ought  to  convey  tlie  literal,  not  the  figu- 
rative sense  of  the  original. 

Evayyfk(Ct(j(^oii  nicDyolg,  "to  bring  good  tidings  to  the  poor"  or 
afflicted,   agreeably   to   the  extensive   siLMiification  of  the   Hebrew 
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word,  is  the  general  title  of  the  message,  and  comprehends  the 
whole.  It  is  explained  by  being  branched  out  into  the  particulars 
which  immediately  follow.  For  if  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  good 
tidings  brought  to  the  afflicted  ?  the  answer  is,  a  cure  to  the  bro- 
ken-hearted, deliverance  to  the  captives,  sight  to  the  blind.  It  is 
the  Lord's  jubilee,  which  brings  freedom  to  the  slave,  acquittance 
to  the  debtor,  and  relief  to  the  oppressed.  Now  that  the  gospel  is 
herein  admirably  delineated  is  manifest ;  but  still  it  is  presented  to 
us  under  figures,  and  therefore,  to  mention  it  by  its  peculiar  title,  in 
the  midst  of  the  figurative  description,  is  to  efface  in  a  great  mea- 
sure that  description  ;  it  is  to  jumble  injudiciously  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified.  It  is  as  if  one  should  confound,  in  an  apologue  or 
parable,  the  literal  sense  with  the  moral,  and  assert  of  the  one  what 
is  strictly  true  only  of  the  other  ;  by  which  means  no  distinct  image 
would  be  presented  to  the  mind.  Or  it  is  as  when  a  painter  supplies 
the  defects  in  his  work  by  labels,  and  instead  of  a  picture,  presents  us 
with  a  confused  jumble,  wherein  some  things  are  painted  and  some 
things  described  in  words.  But  it  is  not  in  our  version  only,  but  in 
most  modern  translations,  that  this  confusion  in  rendering  this  beau- 
tiful passage  has  appeared. 

3.  I  shall  add  but  one  other  instance  of  a  quotation  from  the 
prophets  :  Sig  co^aloi  ol  nodsgxiZv  ivuyyili^ofiivav  figtjvTjv^  zcHv  ev- 
uyyfXiCofAi'pMi^  ju  aya&u:  in  the  common  version,  as  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament,  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things,"  Rom. 
10:  15.  It  would  have  been  better  here  also,  on  many  accounts, 
to  keep  closer  to  the  original  in  Isaiah  52:  7,  whence  the  passage 
was  taken,  and  to  translate  it  thus :  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  who  bring  the  joyful  message  of  peace,  the  joyful  news  of 
good  things  :"  at  the  same  time  I  acknowledge,  it  is  with  a  particu- 
lar allusion  to  that  spiritual  peace,  and  those  eternal  good  things, 
procured  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the 
allusion  and  implied  similitude  are  destroyed,  or  rather  there  is  no 
more  allusion  or  similitude  in  the  words,  when  the  characteristic 
description  intended  by  the  prophet  is  in  a  manner  thrown  aside,  and 
in  its  stead  is  inserted  the  name  appropriated  to  the  dispensation. 
This,  at  least,  is  in  part  done  ;  for  the  prophet's  figures  are  neither 
totally  laid  aside  nor  totally  retained.  Instead  of  imitating  his  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  they  have  made  a  jumble  of  the  sense  implied 
and  the  sense  expressed.  For  this  purpose  they  have  rendered  the 
same  word  (which  is  repeated  in  the  two  clauses)  in  one  clause, 
"  preach  the  gospel,"  according  to  the  sense  justly  supposed  to  be 
figured  by  it  in  the  other  clause,  "  bring  glad  tidings,"  according  to 
the  letter.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  this  want  of  uniformity,  unless 
perhaps  the  notion  that  "  the  gospel  of  good  things"  sounded  more 
awkwardly  than  "  the  gospel  of  peace." 
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4.  Tlie  prophet's  design  undoubtedly  was,  to  deliver  it  as  an 
universal  truth,  amply  confiniied  by  experience,  that  the  message 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  and  af- 
flicted by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  its  various  unhappy  consequen- 
ces, was  so  charming,  that  it  could  transform  a  most  disagreeable 
into  a  pleasing  object.  The  feet  of  those  who  had  travelled  far  in 
a  hot  country,  through  rough  and  dusty  roads,  present  a  spectacle 
naturally  offensive  to  the  beholder ;  nevertheless,  the  consideration 
that  the  persons  themselves  are  to  tis  the  messengers  of  peace  and 
felicity,  and  that  it  is  in  bringing  these  welcome  tidings  they  have 
contracted  that  sordid  appearance,  can  in  an  instant  convert  de- 
formity into  beauty,  and  make  us  behold  with  delight  this  indica- 
tion of  their  embassy,  their  dirty  feet,  as  being  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  long  journey  they  have  made.  A  thought  somewhat 
similar  occurs  in  Horace,  (lib.  ii.  ode  1.)  who,  speaking  of  the  vic- 
tors returning  with  glory  from  a  well-fought  field,  exhibits  them  as 
"  Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos."  The  poet  perceives  a  charm, 
something  decorous,  in  the  very  dust  and  sweat  with  which  the 
warriors  are  smeared,  and  which  serve  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  the  glorious  toils  of  the  day  ;  thus,  things  in  themselves 
ugly  and  disgusting,  share,  when  associated  in  the  mind  with  things 
delightful,  in  the  ijeauty  and  attractions  of  those  things  with  which 
they  are  connected.  But  this  sentiment  is  lost  in  the  common  ver- 
sion ;  for  it  might  puzzle  the  most  sagacious  reader  to  devise  a  rea- 
son why  the  feet  in  particular  of  the  Christian  preacher,  should  be 
declared  to  excel  in  beauty. 

5.  Now,  in  all  the  passages  quoted  from  the  prophets,  it  ap 
pears  so  natural,  and  so  proper  every  way,  to  give  them  in  the 
words  which  had  been  used  in  translating  the  prophecies,  when  the 
words  in  the  New  Testament  will  bear  the  same  version,  that  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  move  the  translators  to  depart 
from  this  rule.  Ought  they,  where  no  ground  is  given  for  it  in  the 
original,  either  to  make  the  sacred  penmen  appear  to  have  misquo- 
ted the  prophets,  or  to  make  the  unlearned  reader  imagine  that 
the  Scriptures  used  by  them  differed  from  those  used  by  us,  where 
there  is  not  in  fact  any  difference  ?  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  say, 
when  the  words  in  the  New  Testament  will  bear  the  same  version 
with  those  in  the  Old ;  for  I  am  not  for  carrying  this  point  so  far  as 
some  translators  have  done,  who,  when  there  is  a  real  difference  in 
the  import  of  the  expressions,  are  for  correcting  one  of  the  sacred 
writers  by  the  other.  This  is  not  the  part  of  a  faithful  translator, 
who  ought  candidly  to  represent  what  his  author  says,  and  leave  it 
to  the  judicious  critic  to  account  for  such  differences  as  he  best  can. 
But  it  is  surely  a  more  inexcusable  error  to  make  differences  where 
there  are  none,  than  to  attempt  to  cover  them  where  there  are. 
Now,  as  it  was  never  pretended  that,  in  the  passages  above  quoted. 
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the  Hebrew  word  was  not  justly  translated  by  the  LXX,  and  that 
the  sense  of  both  was  not  justly  expressed  by  the  phrase  which  our 
translators  had  employed  in  the  version  of  the  prophets,  they  had 
no  reason  for  adopting  a  different,  though  it  were  a  synonymous 
phrase,  in  rendering  the  passage  when  quoted  in  the  New.  What 
shall  we  say  then  of  their  employing  an  expression  which  conveys  a 
very  different  meaning  ? 

6.  1  shall  produce  one  example,  which,  though  no  quotation,  yet 
having  a  direct  reference  lo  a  promise  often  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and   made  originally  to  the  patriarchs,  ought  to   have 
been  interpreted  in  the  most  comprehensive  way.     Our  translators 
by  not   attending  to  this,  have  rendered  a  passage  otherwise  per- 
spicuous,  perfectly   unintelligible.     Kul  yag  infxfv  evi^yyekiofAt'vot, 
KadaniQ  KaxtJvoi,  in  the  common  version,  "  For  unto  us  was  the 
gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  them,"  Heb.  4:  2.     He  had  been 
speaking  of  the   Israelites  under  Moses  in  the  wilderness.     This 
sounds  strangely  in   Christian  ears.     That  the   gospel   has   been 
preached  to  us,  needs  no  affirmation  to  convince  us;  our  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  understand  in  what  sense  the  gospel  or  religious  institu- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  was  preached  to  those  who  lived  and  died  be- 
fore his  incarnation.     Yet  it  seems  here  to  be  supposed  that  we  all 
know  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them,  but  need  not  be  in- 
formed that  it  has  ever  been  preached  to  ourselves.     Had  it  been 
said,  "For  unto  them  was  the  gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  us," 
we  should  have   discovered  a   meaning  in  the  sentence,  though  we 
might  have  been,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  respect  it  is  defensi- 
ble.    Butj  as  it  stands,  we  are  no  less  puzzled  about  the  meaning 
than  about  the  truth  ol  the  observation.     Now  the  literal  and  proper 
translation  of  the  word  ivayytXi^o^ui  in  an  instant  removes  every 
difficulty  :  "  For  unto  us  the  good  tidings  are  published  which  were 
published  to  them."     What  these  good  tidings  are,  is  evident  from 
the  context.     It  is  the  promise  of  rest  to  God's   people.     It  had 
been  shown  by  the  apostle  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  pro- 
mise first  made  to  the  patriarchs  was  not,  if  1  may  so  express  my- 
self,  exhausted,  by  the  admission  of  the  Israelites  into  tlie  land  of 
Canaan  ;  that  on  the  contrary  we  learn,  from  a  threat  in  the  Psalms 
against  the  rebellious,  that  there  was  still  a  nobler  countiy  and  su- 
perior happiness  men  had  to  look  for,  of  whicli  the  earthly  Canaan 
was  but  a  figure  ;  that  therefore  we  ought  to  take  warning,  from  the 
example  of  those  whose  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness,  to  beware 
lest  we  also  forfeit  through  unbelief,  that  glorious  inheritance,  the 
rest  that  yet  remains  for  the  people   of  God.     Now,  as  tl)e  pro- 
mises conveying  the  good  news  of  rest,  were  originally  made  to  the 
fathers  and  to  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  it  was  pertinent  to  take 
notice  that  we  are  equally  interested  in  them,  and  that  this  good 
news  of  rest  in  a  happy  country  afterward  to  be  enjoyed,  is  declared 
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to  US  as  fully  as  ever  it  was  to  them.  This  sense,  though  clearly 
the  apostle's  is  totally  effaced  by  the  misinterpretation  of  the  word 
ivrjyytXtGfitvoi.  The  Vulgate  has,  in  this  place,  kept  clear  of  the 
glaring  impropriety  in  the  English  version.  It  has  simply,  "  Etenim 
et  nobis  nuntiatum  est  quemadmodum  et  iliis."  Their  common 
way,  however,  is  different. 

7.  In  other  places  most  modern  translators  have  been  misled, 
in  this  article,  by  implicitly  following  the  Vulgate,  which  first  set 
the  bad  example  of  translating  those  passages  differently,  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  In  the  passage  q-joted  from  Paul, 
and  by  him  from  Isaiah,  Erasmus  has  very  well  preserved  both  the 
import  of  the  word,  and  the  conformity  to  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  always  justly  rendered  in  the  prophet :  "  Quam  speciosi  pedes 
annuntiantium  pacem,  annuntiantium  bona  !"  To  the  same  purpose 
Castalio,  who  has  taken  this  way,  which  Erasmus  had  not  done,  of 
rendering  also  the  words  read  by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue,  "  Me 
ad  laeta  pauperibus  nuntianda  misit."  In  the  other  places  above 
referred  to,  Castalio  follows  the  common  method  :  "  Pauperes 
evangelium  docentur."  Erasmus,  in  rendering  the  passage  quoted 
from  Matthew,  has  endeavored  to  comprehend  both  ways  :  "  Pau- 
peres laetum  accipiunt  evangelii  nuntium."  He  has  in  this  been 
copied  by  the  translator  of  Zuric.  This  method  is  quite  paraphra- 
stical.  It  does  not  savor  of  the  simplicity  of  the  evangelical  style. 
If  avuyytXiov  mean  latum  nuntium,  why  did  he  add  evangelii  ? 
And  if  it  do  not  mean  Itztum  nuntium,  what  had  these  words  to  do 
in  the  version  ?  And  if  the  Latin  evangelium  is  of  the  same  import 
with  the  Greek  ivayyiUov,  the  sentence  is  a  mere  tautology  ;  as  if 
he  should  say,  "The  poor  receive  the  good  news  of  glad  tidings." 
And  if  the  import  of  the  adoptive  Latin  word  evangelium  be  diffe- 
rent, which  is  in  fact  the  case,  from  that  of  the  Greek,  which  is  ful- 
ly interpreted  by  the  two  words  latum  nuntium,  evangelii  is  a 
mere  interpolation.  The  words  of  the  original  are  general,  and 
have  equal  latitude  of  signification  with  the  Latin  latum  nuntium, 
or  the  English  good  news.  The  addition  of  the  word  evangelii 
limits  the  sense  in  a  way  which  the  prophet's  expression  does  not 
warrant.  Nor  does  an  interpreter's  opinion  concerning  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecy,  (however  true,  nay,  however  certain  that 
opinion  be),  entitle  him  to  express  the  prediction  with  greater 
speciality  of  meaning  than  has  been  done  by  his  author.  Erasmus 
does  not  seem  himself  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with  this  cir- 
cumlocution, as  he  has  rendered  the  same  words  in  Luke  in  the 
common  way,  and  in  this  also  has  been  followed  by  the  Tigu- 
rine  translator.  Beza  has  in  all  the  passages  above  referred  to  (ex- 
cept that  in  which  the  Vulgate  was  right)  followed  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  early  Protestant  translators. 
8.  Some  may  imagine  that  lam  here  pleading  for  what  on  other 
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occasions  1  have  shown  no  partiality  to,  a  translation  of  the  words 
servilely  literal  or  etymological.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am 
never  for  tracing  in  the  translation  the  etymology  of  the  words  of 
the  original,  when  the  etymology  does  not  give  the  just  import  of 
the  words,  according  to  the  received  use  at  the  time  when  the 
speeches  or  dialogues  related  were  spoken,  or  when  the  book  was 
composed.  The  Greek  verb  fvayytU^oi,  when  first  used  by  the 
evangelists,  or  the  Hebrew  "ii?n  bashar,  when  used  by  the  prophets, 
or  the  Syriac  "^yo  sahar,  as  most  probably  used  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  conveyed  to  their  countrymen  only  one  and  the  same 
idea,  which  is  precisely  what  the  phrase  to  br ins;  good  tidings  con- 
veys to  us.  The  appropriation  of  the  word  to  the  religious  insti- 
tution called  the  gospel,  is  of  a  later  date,  and  has  gradually  arisen 
out  of  the  former  usage.  When  etymology  and  use  entirely  coin- 
cide, as  they  often  do,  we  cannot  be  too  literal  in  our  interpreta- 
tions;  when  they  differ,  which  does  not  seldom  happen,  the  latter  is 
to  be  followed,  and  not  the  former. 

In  some  respects  similar,  though  apparently  contrary  to  the  above 
objection,,  is  that  of  those  who  urge  that  our  term  gospel,  in  its 
Saxon  etymology,  is  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  Greek  {vuyytkiou, 
being  compounded  of  the  two  words  which,  conjoined,  denote  ^ooc? 
news.  But  the  only  pertinent  question  is,  in  this  case,  Is  this  the 
present  meaning  of  the  English  word  i^ospel  ''I  The  first  objectors 
would  assign  to  the  Greek  word  ivayythov,  a  sense  which  it  had 
not  during  our  Lord's  ministry,  but  which  it  acquired  soon  after; 
the  second  would  put  upon  the  English  word  gospel  a  sense  which 
it  once  had,  but  now  has  not.     That  this  is  the  case  is  evident. 

Should  one,  for  example,  bring  us  word*  that  an  end  is  put  to 
hostilities,  and  tliat  the  powers  at  war  have  at  last  agreed  upon  a 
peace,  ought  we,  in  reporting  this  intelligence,  to  say,  that  one  had 
come  preaching  to  us  the  gospel  of  peace  ?  Whoever  should  ex- 
press himself  thus,  would,  I  am  afraid,  be  thought  to  talk  both  ab- 
surdly and  profanely.  At  least,  he  would  be  said  to  employ  a  very 
bold  and  far-fetched  metaphor.  Yet,  not  the  metaphorical,  but  the 
proper  expression,  in  the  language  of  the  apostles,  would  be  svriy- 
yeXiGUTO  rjfTtv  figtpnjv^  or  even  ixrj^v^fv  r]ixlv  to  fvayytkiov  tt}g  h- 
Qy']vr]g.  Josephus,  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish  War,j-  acquainting 
us  that  Titus  sent  to  his  father  the  good  news  of  his  taking  Tari- 
chea,  says,  Tiiog  di  axnf^iliug  tivu  tmv  lnnfoji>  tvayyeliCirat  tw  71a- 
xgi  10  I'gyov.  How  would  it  sound  in  our  ears  to  render  it  preach- 
ed to  his  father  the  gospel  of  the  action  ?  Nothing  can  be  a  strong- 
er evidence  that  the  Greek  phrases  above-mentioned,  and  the 
English  preached  the  gospel,  are  equivalent.     All,  therefore,  that 

*  This  was  written  towards  the  end  of  the  American  war. 
t  Lib.  iii.  ch.  34. 
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can  be  concluded  from  the  primitive  import  of  the  word  gospel,  in 
a  different  though  related  language,  is,  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  not 
the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  fvayythov 
was  rightly  so  translated.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  error 
remarked  in  the  English  versions  runs  through  all  the  modern  trans- 
lations, as  well  as  the  Vulgate  which  gave  it  birth,  and  is  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  the  truth  of  an  observation  formerly  made,*  that 
sometimes,  by  consulting  other  versions,  we  may  be  confirmed  in 
an  error,  instead  of  having  it  corrected.  Indeed  the  old  Latin 
trnnslation  has  served  in  many  things,  as  will  appear  more  fully  af- 
terward, as  a  model  to  the  translators  in  the  west. 

9.  But  though  the  noun  ivuyythov  was  equally  unequivocal  with 
the  verb  fvayytliCo,  in  its  acceptation  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
commonly  in  the  Evangelists,  it  must  be  owned  that,  from  its  origi- 
nal signification,  it  came  insensibly  afterward  to  vary,  and  receive 
other  meanings,  in  the  way  I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain.  The 
word  occurs  very  often  in  the  New  Testament,  where,  as  it  is  a 
term  of  principal  importance,  its  different  significations  deserve  to 
be  investigated  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  That  the  radical  sig- 
nification, good  news,  is  not  only  the  most  common,  but,  in  some 
respect,  a  concomitant  of  every  other  meaning  affixed  to  the 
word,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
original.  Yet  this  allusive  concomitance,  if  1  may  so  express  my- 
self, is  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  translation.  As 
use,  which  governs  language,  will  not  bend  to  our  inclinations,  we 
must  change  the  word  in  the  version,  when  the  import  of  the  origi- 
nal name  is  so  far  different,  that  the  same  term,  in  another  language, 
will  not  answer;  yet,  by  changing  it,  we  may  lose  the  emphasis, 
which  results  from  the  allusion  to  the  primitive  and  predominant  ap- 
plication of  the  word.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  in  a  train  of 
reasoning,  where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  original  in  different 
but  related  senses,  that  the  change  of  the  corresponding  term  in  the 
version  will  hurt  perspicuity,  and  yet  may  be  necessary,  because 
the  same  word  in  another  language,  whose  idiom  does  not  admit 
the  same  extent  of  signification,  would  hurt  it  more. 

10.  The  first  meaning  of  the  word  then  in  the  New  Testament, 
especially  in  the  gospels,  is,  as  has  been  observed,  good  neivs — a 
signification  which,  though  always  implied,  is  not  always  what  is 
chiefly  intended  ;  and  therefore  the  word  cannot,  without  a  sacrifice 
of  propriety,  be  uniformly  rendered  so.  The  name,  Irom  being 
expressive  of  an  eminent  quality  in  the  dispensation  introduced  by 
the  Messiah,  and  from  being  most  frequently  applied  to  it,  came 
gradually  to  serve  as  a  name  for  the  dispensation  itself.  When  it 
is  thus  employed,  it  is  in  our  tongue  properly  rendered  gospel. 


Diss.  II.  Part  ill.  sect,  6. 
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This  is  the  second  meaning  of  the  word.  Of  the  other  senses 
which  it  has  in  Scripture,  I  shall  take  notice  afterward.  The  two 
above-mentioned  are  the  cliief.  And,  first,  I  shall  consider  the 
cases  wherein  that  which  I  call  the  literal  and  primitive  signification 
ought  to  be  retained. 

11.  First,  then,  this  sense  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  version 
when  the  word  ivuyyt'Xtov  is  construed  with  a  noun  serving  to  limit 
or  explain  its  nature,  as  to  nwyytXiov  n^g  fwrji'iig,  the  good  news  of 
peace,  to  iuuyyt'Kiov  Trig  (iuaiXfiug^  the  good  news  of  the  reign.  It 
was  observed,  on  the  explanation  of  the  word  (iuntXila,  that  the 
Christian  economy  was  foretold  under  the  denomination  of  the. 
reign  of  God,  and  the  reign  of  Heaven  ;  and  I  mRv  add,  in  the 
typical  language  of  the  Psalms,  the  reign  of  David.  Now  there 
were,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  many  who,  from 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  and  signs  of  the  times,  waited  with 
pious  confidence  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  that  is,  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord's  Messiah,  and  the  commencement  of  his  glorious  reign. 
This  was  the  great  subject  of  comfort  to  them,  amidst  all  the  dis- 
tresses and  oppressions,  personal  or  political,  under  which  they 
groaned.  For,  how  erroneous  soever  the  prevalent  notions  con- 
cerning the  person  of  the  Messiah  and  the  nature  of  his  reign  were, 
they  agreed  in  this,  that  they  exhibited  him  as  a  deliverer,  in  whose 
time  the  principal  grievances  of  the  nation  were  to  be  redressed  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  people  looked  forward  with  faith 
and  hope,  but  not  without  a  mixture  of  impatience,  to  that  long-de- 
ferred, as  they  then  thought,  but  happy  era,  the  mission  and  conse- 
quent reign  of  the  Messiah.  Freedom  to  the  slave,  release  to  the 
prisoner,  |)ardon  to  the  convict,  could  not  be  more  welcome,  or  af- 
ford matter  of  greater  joy,  than  the  tidings,  well  authenticated,  that 
that  blessed  period,  spoken  of  in  raptures  by  their  prophets,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  niost  glowing  colors  of  eastern  poetry,  was  at  length 
arrived.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  even  some  time  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  this  much-wished  event  came  to  be  denominated, 
by  those  who  expected  it,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  nation,  the 
good  news,  (being  such  in  an  eminent  manner),  and  more  explicitly 
the  good  neivs  of  the  reign  of  God,  xh^i  is,  of  the  new  dispensation 
that  would  obtain  under  the  promised  Messiah. 

12.  A  number  of  such-like  phrases,  borrowed  from  the  prophets 
and  from  the  Psalms,  relating  to  this  event,  had  become  current 
among  the  people,  and  were  adopted  both  by  our  Lord  and  by 
John  his  harbinger.  Thus  the  Messiah  himself  is  styled  6  tQ^o- 
fifi'og,  he  that  cometh,  not  he  that  should  come,  as  it  is  less  properly 
rendered  in  the  common  version,  it  being  an  abbreviation  of  that 
expression  of  the  Psalmist,  (118:26),  "He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Now  it  is  manifest  that,  when  first  the  bap- 
tist, then  our  Lord  himself,  and  lastly  his   apostles,  in   his   lifetime, 
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announced  publicly  the  approach  of  this  reign,  they  announced  what 
the  generality  of  the  people  would  immediately,  and  without  diffi- 
culty, apprehend.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  understand  the 
nature  of  the  reign  or  spiritual  dominion  to  be  established,  for  this 
is  what  i'ew  or  none  did,  but  that  they  would  immediately  under- 
stand it  to  relate  to  the  accession  of  the  Messiah,  their  great  deli- 
verer, to  that  sovereignty  with  which  they  had  learnt  from  the  pro- 
phets, and  from  the  scribes,  that  he  was  to  be  invested.  The  dispen- 
sation, therefore,  is  properly  ushered  in  witli  an  authoritative  call  to  all 
men  to  amend  their  lives,  and  prepare  for  the  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
the  expectation  and  joy  of  God's  people,  just  about  to  commence. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  suitable,  and  though  alarming  to 
the  wicked,  nothing  could  be  more  consolatory  to  the  pious  at  the 
time  the  nation  was  in  subjection  to  a  foreign  and  oppressive  yoke, 
than  such  seasonable  information.  Nothing,  consequently,  can  be 
better  accommodated  to  what  must  have  been  the  sentiments  and 
prospects  of  the  people  at  that  time,  or  can  more  accurately  express 
the  full  import  of  the  original,  xrigvaaojv  to  evayyiliov  Tijg  ^aodflag 
rov  9eov,  than  this  literal  and  plain  version,  "Proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  reign  of  God."  This  conveys  to  us  at  this  moment, 
the  same  ideas  which,  in  those  circumstances,  must  have  been  con- 
veyed by  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  into  the  mind  of  every 
Jewish  reader  at  the  time. 

13.  On  the  contrary,  the  expression  in  the  vulgar  translation, 
"  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  must  have  been  to 
such  a  reader  unintelligible ;  as  even  to  us,  when  we  abstract  from 
the  familiarity  occasioned  by  custom,  which  is  apt  to  impose  upon 
us,  it  appears  both  obscure  and  improper.  Castalio  in  one  place 
(Matt.  6  :  23),  departs,  if  possible,  still  further  from  the  sense,  ren- 
dering it  regiuni  publicans  evnngelium,  "  publishing  the  royal  gos- 
pel." Not  to  mention  the  futility  of  the  term  royal,  applied  in  a 
way  which  renders  it  a  mere  expletive,  the  very  subject  published, 
»/'  ^uodfta,  the  reign,  is  justled  out  to  make  room  for  a  splendid  but 
unmeaning  epithet.  Our  Lord,  we  find  from  the  Evangelists,  spoke 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  dialect  of  their  own  Scriptures,  and  used 
those  names  to  which  the  reading  cS  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
either  in  the  original  or  in  the  versions  then  used,  had  familisirized 
them.  Our  translators,  and  indeed  most  European  translators,  re- 
present him  as  using  words  which,  even  in  their  own  translations  of 
the  Old  Testament,  never  occur,  and  to  which  in  fact  there  is  noth- 
ing there  that  corresponds  in  meaning.  The  people  had  all  heard 
of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  established  in  the  latter  times  ; 
and  considered  the  arrival  of  that  period  as  the  happiest  tidings  with 
which  they  could  be  made  acquainted.  But  of  the  gospel  they  had 
never  heard  before.  "  What  is  this  you  call  the  gospel  ?"  they 
would  naturallv  ask  ;  "  and   what   does  the  gospel  of  a  kingdom 
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mean  ?  These  are  words  to  which  our  ears  are  strangers.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  such  things  in  the  Law,  in  the  Prophets,  or  in  the 
Psalms." 

14.  Now,  if  the  terms  must  have  been  altogether  unintelligible 
to  Jews,  they  are  even  to  us  Christians  both  obscure  and  improper. 
First,  obscure,  because  indefinite.  It  does  not  appear  easy,  in  such 
circumstances  as  those  under  consideration,  to  assign  a  precise 
meaning  to  the  word  gospel.  We  commonly  understand  by  it  the 
whole  religious  institution  of  Jesus,  including  both  doctrines  and 
precepts.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  term  here.  Tiie  very  words  which  were  preached  or  pro- 
mulgated, are  expressly  mentioned  and  comprised  in  a  single  sen- 
tence :  MiTuvofhf,  7jyyti(f  yuf)  /J  jSaailfiu  roJi'  ougcxfajf.  Besides, 
the  apostles,  who  in  our  Lord's  lifetime  received  this  commission, 
were  not  yet  qualified  for  teaching  the  system  of  doctrine  implied 
under  the  name  gospel,  because  in  fact  they  did  not  know  it  them- 
selves. They  had  no  notion  of  a  Messiah,  but  as  a  temporal  prince 
and  a  mighty  conqueror ;  or  of  his  kingdom,  but  as  a  secular  mo- 
narchy, m,ore  extensive  than,  but  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
which  had  preceded,  to  wit,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Mace- 
donian empires,  or  that  which  was  in  being  at  the  time,  the  Roman. 
Not  one  of  their  hearers  could  have  been  more  prejudiced  than  the 
apostles  themselves  were,  at  that  time,  against  a  suffering  Saviour, 
who  was  to  expire  in  agonies  and  infamy  on  the  cross. 

Now,  let  people  but  coolly  reflect,  and  then  put  the  question  to 
themselves  ;  If  we  set  asi^le  these  important  truths,  the  death,  and 
consequently  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  our  salvation,  and  his  purchase  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings  by  his  blood,  of  all  which  the  apostles  were  then  ignorant, 
and  against  most  of  which,  when  first  informed  of  them,  that  they 
were  as  much  prejudiced  as  any  Pharisee,  what  will  remain  of  that 
which  we  denominate  the  Gospel  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is,  manifestly,  what  the  apostles  were 
not  qualified  to  teach,  till  they  were  enlightened  by  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  our  Lord's  ascension. 
Nay,  they  were,  after  his  resurrection,  when  they  knew  more  than 
formerly,  expressly  commanded,  before  they  should  attempt  to 
teach  that  doctrine,  to  wait  the  promised  illumination  from  above ; 
Acts  1  :  4,  8.  But  they  had  been  long  before  sufficiently  qualified 
to  announce  the  approach  of  this  dispensation,  and  to  warn  men  to 
forsake  their  sins,  and  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  their  Lord 
and  King.  Further,  if  the  term  gospel  here  be  rather  indefinite, 
how  does  this  addition,  of  the  kingdom,  serve  either  to  illustrate  or 
to  limit  the  import  of  that  term  ?  And  an  addition  which  answers 
neither  of  these  purposes,  cannot  fail  still  further  to  darken  it. 

15.  But,  secondly,  that  expression   in  our  language  is,  in  those 
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instances,  also  improper ;  because  there  is  no  meaning  whicli  use 
has  affixed  to  the  English  word  gospel,  that  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  original.  And  as  it  has  been  shown  that  onr  term  does  not 
there  suit  the  word  evuyyiliov,  I  mean  afterward  to  show  that  the 
word  preaching  does  not  exactly  convey  the  sense  of  y.y]i)vaGa)v.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  acknowledged,  on  the  other  Inmd,  that  the  word 
ivayytliov  is,  in  many  places  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  rightly  render- 
ed gospel.  But  this  is  manifestly,  as  has  been  shown,  a  secondary 
sense  of  later  date. 

16.  I  observed,  that  when  the  word  ivayythov  is  construed  with 
a  noun  serving  to  limit  or  explain  its  nature,  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
good  news.  But  every  regimen  is  not  to  be  understood  as  serving 
this  purpose.  Thus,  when  it  is  followed  with  '/tjgov  X^tnioi',  with 
Tov  Avfji'ov,  or  Tov  Sfov,  which  denote  the  author,  it  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  name  for  the  dispensation,  and  properly  rendered  gos- 
pel. In  the  phrase  to  svayyOuov  lov  X(jiaTov,uoi  preceded  by 
'Jj]0ov^  the  regimen  may  denote  either  the  author  or  the  subject.  In 
the  first  view  it  is  "  the  gospel  of  Chrisi."  that  is,  instituted  by  him ; 
in  the  second,  "the  good  news  of  the  iVlessiah,"  that  is  concerning 
him.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  other  cases  in  which  the  choice 
may  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  regimen 
ascertains  the  sense.  Thus,  to  evayyi'ltoi'  rrjg  {igrjvrig,  Eph.  6:  15, 
can  be  no  other  than  "  the  good  news  of  peace."  The  addition 
plainly  indicates  the  subject.  For  the  same  reason,  to  fmyythop 
xrjg  xaQnog  loxj  Gfov,  Acts  20:  24,  is,  "the  good  news  of  the  favor 
of  God  ;  TO  evayyihov  zrjg  aoitj^giag  vfimi',  Eph.  1 :  13,  "  the  good 
news  of  your  salvation."  The  words  in  the  common  version,  "  the 
gospel  of  your  salvation,"  are  mere  words,  and  convey  no  meaning 
to  English  ears. — The  second  case,  wherein  the  word  always  may, 
and  commonly  should  be  rendered  good  news,  and  not  gospel,  is, 
when  it  is  construed  with  xJKJvoao),  I  proclaim  or  pMish.  The 
justness  of  this  observation  will  be  manifest,  from  what  I  shall  after- 
ward observe  on  the  import  of  that  verb  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

17;  The  third  case  is,  when  it  clearly  refers  to  a  different  sub- 
ject from  what  is  commonly  with  us  denominated  the  gospel.  Under 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  ranked  some  of  the  examples  which  also  come 
under  the  first  case  mentioned.  For  instance,  to  tvayytXiov  T7Jg 
Goni]giag  v/Acof,  "  the  good  news  of  your  salvation."  For  here  the 
tidings  to  which  the  apostle  refers  was  not  the  embassy  itself  of 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ ;  but  it  was  the  cordial  reception  which  the 
Ephesians  had  given  to  that  embassy,  and  which  was  to  him  who 
loved  them  good  news,  because  a  pledge  of  their  salvation.  Under 
the  same  case  also,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  class  that  famous 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  (14:  6,  7),  "1  saw  another  angel  fly  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel,"  (so  are  the 
words  ixovTu  ivayyihov  uloiviov  rendered  in  the  common  version), 
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"  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth;  and  to  every  nation, 
and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Fear 
God,  and  give  glory  to  him,  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come, 
and  worship  him,"  etc.  My  reasons  are,  first,  We  are  expressly 
informed  what  the  angel  had  to  proclaim,  y7]Qi)OGftv,  which  is  all 
contained  in  the  7th  verse,  and  relates  to  a  particular  event  long 
posterior  to  the  first  propagation  of  the  gospel,  namely,  the  ven- 
geance God  would  take  on  the  persecutors  of  his  church,  expressed 
in  these  words,  "  The  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come."  The  rest  of 
the  verse  is  to  be  understood  merely  as  a  warning  naturally  suggest- 
ed by  the  occasion.  Nor  let  it  be  urged,  that  the  approach  of  the 
hour  of  judgment  looks  rather  like  bad  news  than  good.  It  fre- 
quently holds,  that  the  tidings  which  to  one  are  the  most  doleful, 
are  to  another  the  most  joyous.  The  visions  and  prophecies  of  that 
book  are  all  directed  to  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  intended  for 
their  use.  To  crush  their  enemies  was  to  relieve  the  churches  ;  the 
defeat  of  the  one  was  the  victory  of  the  other.  Secondly,  What 
the  angel  had  to  promulgate,  is  not  called  to  evayyekiov,  as  the  word 
is  almost  uniformly  used  when  referring  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
but  simply  suayyehov  ;  not  the  gospel,  the  institution  of  Christ — not 
that  which  is  emphatically  styled  the  good  news,  but  barely  good 
news.  It  is  styled  aioiviov  everlasting,  with  the  same  propriety,  and 
in  the  same  latitude,  as  things  of  long  duration,  or  of  permanent 
consequences,  are  often  in  Scripture  so  denominated. 

18.  Again,  let  it  be  observed,  that  by  the  English  word  gospel, 
we  do  not  always  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  The  predomi- 
nant senseis  doubtless  the  religious  institution  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
this  is  not  invariably  its  meaning.  Early  in  the  church  the  word 
ivayyiliov  was  employed  to  denote,  and  in  one  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  actually  denotes  the  history  of  the  life,  teaching,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  four 
histories  or  narratives,  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
containing  memoirs  of  that  extraordinary  Personage,  have,  from  the 
earliest  antiquity,  been  titled  tvayytXia.,  gospels.  The  word  is  thus 
used  by  Mark,  (1:  1),  '^4gxf]  rov  fvayythov  'irjoov  Xqigiov,  "  The 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  I  confess,  however,  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide,  whether  this  ought  to  be  accounted 
part  of  the  sacred  text,  or  a  title  afterward  prefixed,  (as  were  the 
names  of  the  penmen  by  some  of  the  first  transcribers),  which  may 
have  been  inadvertently  admitted  into  the  text.  But  whether  this 
application  be  scriptural  or  not,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  has  obtained 
universally  in  the  church.  The  English  word  has  precisely  the 
same  application.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  though 
the  Greek  word  evayyf'hop  has  been  adopted  by  the  Syriac  inter- 
preters, yet,  in  the  historical  part,  they  admit  it  only  into  the  titles 
©f  the   Four  Gospels  in  the  sense  last  mentioned,  and  into  the  first 
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verse  of  Mark's  Gospel,  where  the  sense  is  the  same.  Their  use  of 
the  Greek  word  in  these  places  is  exactly  similar  to  the  use  which 
our  translators  have  made  of  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  which  serve  for  names  to  the  two  first  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  which  they  have  never  employed  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  where  the  words  ytvioig  and  tlodog  occur  in  that  version. 
Thus,  in  every  other  passage  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  ivayytltov  is 
rendered  Nn"i3D  sabariha,  a  plain  Syriac  word  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation and  similar  origin.  In  this  the  Syriac  interpreters  appear  to 
have  acted  more  judiciously  than  the  Latin,  as  they  have  been  sen- 
sible of  the  impropriety  of  darkening  son)e  of  the  plainest,  but  most 
important  declarations,  by  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  an  exotic 
term  which  had  no  meaning,  or  at  least  not  the  proper  meaning  in 
their  language.  In  Paul's  Epistles,  I  acknowledge,  they  have  sev- 
eral times  adopted  the  Greek  word  ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  in 
these  the  term  tvayyilmv  is  frequently  employed  in  a  different  sense. 
This  has  in  part  appeared  already,  but  will  be  still  more  evident 
from  what  immediately  follows. 

19.  The  fourth  sense  of  fvuyytXiov  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  In  this  acceptation  I  find  the  word  used 
oftener  than  once  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Thus,  Rom.  1:9,"  God  is 
my  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit,  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son," 
h  1(0  evuyytXioi  that  is,  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  or  in  dispen- 
sing the  gospel  of  his  Son.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  Syriac  interpreter  has  retained  the  original  word.  In  another 
place,  "  What  is  my  reward  then.?  Verily,  that  when  I  preach  the 
gospel,  I  may  make  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ro  ivayyfhov,  without 
charge,"  1  Cor.  9:  18;  that  is,  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  may  not  by  me  be  rendered  chargeable.  This  the  context 
plainly  shows  ;  for  this  is  the  only  expense  he  is  here  speaking  of. 
I  think,  for  perspicuity's  sake,  the  word  ministry  should  have  been 
used  in  the  translation,  as  the  English  name  gospel  hardly  admits 
this  meaning.  Nor  are  these  the  only  places  wherein  the  word  has 
this  signification  ;  see  2  Cor.  8:  18,  and  Phil.  4:  15. 

20.  I  observe  also,  in  the  epistles  of  this  apostle,  a  fifth  mean- 
ing, or  at  least  a  particular  application  of  the  first  general  meaning, 
good  news.  It  sometimes  denotes,  not  the  whole  Christian  dispen- 
sation, but  some  particular  doptrine  or  promise  specially  meriting 
that  denomination.  In  this  sense  Paul  uses  the  word,  writing  to 
the  Galatians,  (2:  2.)  The  particular  doctrine  to  which  he  gives 
the  pertinent  appellation  evayytUov,  good  news,  is  the  free  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Christ,  without  subjecting 
them  to  circumcision  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  law.  This, 
considering  the  Jewish  prejudices  at  that  time,  accounts  for  the  re- 
serve which  he  used  at  Jerusalem,  where  by  his  own  representation, 
he  imparted  privately  to  the  disciples  of  chief  distinction,  and  con- 
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sequeiuly  of  the  most  enlarged  knowledge  and  sentiments,  that  doc- 
trine which  he  publicly  proclaimed  in  Gentile  countries.  I  think  it  is 
this  which  the  apostle  sometimes,  by  way  of  distinction,  denomi- 
nates his  gospel.  For  though  there  was  no  discordancy  in  the 
doctrine  taught  by  the  different  apostles,  yet  to  him  and  Barnabas, 
the  apostles  of  the  uncircumcision,  it  was  specially  committed  to 
announce  every-where  among  the  heathen,  God's  gracious  purpose 
of  receiving  them,  uncircumcised  as  they  were,  into  the  church  of 
Christ.  Accordingly,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  argument,  the  gospel 
or  good  news,  avuyyiliov  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  is  expressly  con- 
trasted witli  that  sent  to  the  Jews;  Gal.  2:  7. 

This  seems  also  to  be  the  sense  of  the  word  in  another  passage, 
(Rom.  16:  25),  where  what  he  calls  i6  ivuyytXiov  f.iov,  he  describes 
as  fAvatt]()iov  '^(iovoiq  atoivloig  oeoiyi^iAti/ov,  "  kept  secret  for  ages," 
but  now  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  the  faith. 
For  in  this  manner  he  ofiener  than  once  speaks  of  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  all  such  passages,  it  is  better  to  retain  the  general 
term  good  news  in  the  version.  This  appellation  is,  in  some  re- 
spect, evidently  applicable  to  them  all,  whereas  the  term  gospel  is 
never  thus  understood  in  our  languaee. 


PART  III. 

OF    THE    PHRASE    >;  xulvti  dia&1]Xt]. 

Another  title,  by  which  the  religious  institution  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  sometimes  denominated,  is  v  Kulvri  dt(x&i]'At],  which  is  almost  al- 
ways, in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  rendered  by 
our  translators  "  the  New  Testament."  Yet  the  word  dta&i']y.i]  by 
itself  is,  except  in  a  few  places,  always  there  rendered  not  Testa- 
ment, but  Covenant.  It  is  the  Greek  word  whereby  the  Seventy 
have  uniformly  translated  the  Hebrew  n^n:;  berith,  which  our  trans- 
lators in  the  Old  Testament  have  invariably  rendered  Covenant. 
That  the  Hebrew  term  corresponds  much  better  to  the  English 
word  Covenant,  though  not  in  every  case  perfectly  equivalent, 
than  to  Testament,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  owned,  that  the  word  dia&tjxj],  in  classical  use,  is  more 
frequently  rendered  Testament.  The  proper  Greek  word  for  Co- 
venant is  ovv{h]ii7j,  which  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
occurs  only  thrice  in  the  Septuagint.  It  is  never  there  employed 
for  rendering  the  Hebrew  berith,  though  in  one  place  it  is  substitu- 
ted for  a  term  nearly  synonymous.  That  the  Scriptural  sense  of 
the  word  di,uOr]Kt]  is  more  fitly  expressed  by  our  term  Covenant, 
will  not  be  doubted  by  any  body  who  considers  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  the  Hebrew  word  so  rendered  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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of  the  Greek  word,  in  most  places  at  least,  where  it  is  used  in  the 
New.  What  has  led  translators,  ancient  and  modern,  to  render  it 
Testament,  is,  I  imagine,  the  manner  wherein  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues  (chap.  9:  16,  17),  in  allusion  to  the 
classical  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  however  much  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  a  different  turn  to  the  expression  in  that  pass^ige,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  author's  argument  as  intelligible  to  the  English,  as 
it  is  in  the  original  to  the  Greek  reader ;  this  was  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  giving  a  version  to  the  word  in  other  places,  that  neither 
suits  the  context,  nor  is  conformable  to  the  established  use  of  the 
term  in  the  sacred  writings. 

2.  The  term  New  is  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, that  is,  the  dispensation  of  Moses.  I  cannot  help  observing 
here  by  the  way,  that  often  the  language  of  theological  systems,  so 
far  from  assisting  us  to  understand  the  language  of  holy  writ,  tends 
rather  to  mislead  us.  The  two  Covenants  are  always  in  Scripture 
the  two  dispensations  or  religious  institutions  ;  that  under  Moses  is 
the  Old,  that  under  the  Messiah  is  the  jYew.  T  do  not  deny,  that 
in  the  latitude  wherein  the  term  is  used  in  holy  writ,  the  command 
under  the  sanction  of  death  which  God  gave  to  Adam  in  paradise, 
may,  like  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  with  sufficient  propriety  be 
tei-med  a  Covenant ;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  observe,  that  it  is  never  so 
denominated  in  Scripture;  and  that  when  mention  is  made  in  the 
epistles  of  the  two  Covenants,  the  Old  and  the  JVetv,  or  the  first 
and  the  second,  (for  there  are  two  so  called  by  way  of  eminence), 
there  appears  no  reference  to  any  thing  that  related  to  Adam.  In 
all  such  places,  Moses  and  Jesus  are  contrasted,  the  Jewish  econo- 
my and  the  Christian,  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia  whence  the  law  was 
promulged,  and  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  where  the  gospel  was 
first  pubhshed. 

3.  It  is  proper  to  observe  further,  that,  from  signifying  the  two 
religious  dispensations,  they  came  soon  to  denote  the  books  where- 
in what  related  to  these  dispensations  was  contained  ;  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Jews  being  called  7]  nukala  diu&r]'AT],  and  the  vvri- 
tings  superadded  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  r;  aaivi]  diuOtjxrj. 
We  have  one  example  in  Scripture  of  this  use  of  the  former  appel- 
lation. The  apostle  says,  (2  Cor.  3:  14),  speaking  of  his  country- 
men, "  Until  this  day  remaineth  the  veil  nntaken  away  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament,"  ini  Tij  dfayvMoeiTrjg  nakalag  dtax>r]-At]g. 
The  word  in  this  application  is  always  rendered  in  our  language 
Testament.  We  have  in  this  followed  the  Vulgate,  as  most  modern 
translators  also  have  done.  In  the  Geneva  French,  the  word  is 
rendered  both  ways  in  the  title,  that  the  one  may  serve  in  explain- 
ing the  other,  "  Le  Nouveau  Testament,  c'est  a  dire  La  Nouvelle 
Alliance,"  he.  in  which  they  copied  Beza,  who  says,  "  Testamen- 
tum  Novum,  sive  Fcedus  Novum."     That  the  second  rendering  of 
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the  word  is  the  better  version,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  the  title  ap- 
propriated by  custom  to  a  particular  book,  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  a  proper  name,  which  is  hardly  considered  as  a  subject  for 
criticism.  Thus  we  call  Caesar's  Diary,  desar's  Commentaries^ 
from  their  Latin  name,  though  very  different  in  meaning  from  the 
English  word. 


PART  IV. 

OF  THE   NAME   6  XgloTOg. 

The  only  other  term  necessary  to  be  examined  here  is  o  Xgla- 
Tog,  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  in  English  rendered,  according  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  ?:Ae  anointed ;  for  so  both  the  Hebrew 
n'^'ija  Meshiach,  and  the  Greek  XqIgioq  signify  ;  and  from  the  sound 
of  these  are  formed  our  names  Messiah  and  Christ.  What  first 
gave  rise  to  the  term  was  the  ceremony  of  anointing,  by  which  the 
kings  and-  the  high-priests  of  God's  people,  and  sometimes  the 
prophets,  (1  Kings  19:  16),  were  consecrated  and  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  holy  functions ;  for  all  these  functions  were  ac- 
counted holy  among  the  Israelites.  As  this  consecration  was  con- 
sidered as  adding  a  sacredness  to  their  persons,  it  served  as  a  guard 
against  violence,  from  the  respect  had  to  religion.  Its  efficacy  this 
way  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  David,  who  acknowledges,  that 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  avenge  himself  of  Saul,  his  enemy, 
who  sought  his  life,  he  was  principally  by  this  consideration  re- 
strained from  killing  him  :  "  The  Lord  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
should  do  this  thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  stretch 
forth  mine  hand  against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.'' 
1  Sam.  24:  6.  The  word  here  translated  anointed,  is,  as  in  other 
places,  in  Hebrew,  Messiah,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy  Christ. 
It  was  a  term,  therefore,  in  its  original  use,  applicable  to  all  the  suc- 
cession of  kings  and  high-priests,  good  and  bad,  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

2.  But  as  the  king  and  the  high-priest  were  the  heads  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  one  in  civil,  the  other  in  religious  matters,  the 
term  anointed,  that  is,  Messiah,  or  Christ,  might  not  improbably 
serve  by  a  figure  to  denote  the  head,  chief,  or  j)rincipal  of  any  class 
or  people.  So  thinks  the  learned  Grotius.  Thus  the  high-priest 
is  sometimes  distinguished  from  ordinary  priests  by  the  title  the 
anointed  priest  ;  in  the  Septuagint,  6  legfvg  6  ;fj^/(JTOC ;  though  this 
I  own  is  not  a  proof  of  the  point,  since  he  was  literally  so  distin- 
guished from   the  rest.*     But  that  the  word  is  sometimes  applied, 

*  The  sons  of  Aaron  were  indeed  all  anointed  in  their  father's  lifetime, 
by  the  express  command  of  God  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  practice 
descended  to  other  ordinary  priests. 
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when  in  the  literal  sense  no  anointing  had  been  used,  cannot  be 
questioned.  In  this  way  it  is  applied  to  Cyrus  the  Persian  mo- 
narcli  by  tlie  prophet  Isaiah,  ch.  45:  1  :  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his 
anointed,  to  Cyrus  ;"  yet  Houbigant,  differing  from  his  usual  man- 
ner, renders  the  words  "  de  uncto  suo  Cyro."  But  whether  the 
import  of  this  expression  be,  that  Cyrus  was  a  chief  among  kings, 
a  most  eminent  sovereign,  as  Grotius  seems  to  imagine,  or  that  he 
was  selected  of  God  for  the  restoration  of  Judah,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  only  temple  dedicated  to  the 
true  God,  may  be  made  a  question.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclinable 
to  think,  that  it  is  rather  this  latter  interpretation  which  conveys  the 
prophet's  idea,  and  the  meaning  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
And  to  this  interpretation  the  context  entirely  agrees.  The  word 
was  also  employed  to  denote  those  specially  favored  of  God,  as 
were  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  concerning  whom 
he  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist  as  having  said,  "Touch  not  mine 
anointed,"  Ps.  105:  15.  1  Chron.  16:  22.  The  word  is  in  the 
plural  number,  rcuj/  iqioxmv  (aov,  in  the  Vulgate  Chrislos  meos, 
which,  in  our  idiom,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  singular.  Now 
there  is  no  ground  from  Scripture  to  beheve  that  any  of  them  was 
in  the  literal  sense  anointed. 

3.  But  the  most  eminent  use  and  application  of  the  word  is 
when  it  is  employed  as  the  title  of  that  sublime  Personage  typified 
and  predicted  from  the  beginning,  who  was  to  prove,  in  the  most 
exalted  sense,  the  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  God's  people.  He  is 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets  under  several  characters,  and  amongst 
others,  under  this  of  God's  anointed,  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ. 
Those  of  the  prophets  who  seem  more  especially  to  have  appropria- 
ted this  title,  formerly  more  common,  to  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  were  the  royal  prophet  David,  Ps.  2:  2.  Isaiah,  chap. 
61:  1,  etc.,  and  Daniel,  chap.  9:  25,  26.  The  first  represents  him 
as  anointed  of  God  king  of  God's  heritage  ;  the  second,  as  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  be  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  ;  the  third,  as  appointed  to  make  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people. 

4.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  English  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  word  is  always  rendered  anointed,  to  whom- 
soever applied,  except  in  the  two  verses  of  Daniel  already  quoted, 
where  it  is  translated  Messiah.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  cor- 
responding Greek  word  is  always  rendered  Christy  and  commonly 
without  the  article.  In  this  our  interpreters  liavel>een  so  uniform, 
that  they  have  employed  the  word  Christ,  where  the  passage  is  a 
quotation  and  literal  translation  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  word,  though  perfectly  equivalent,  had  been  by  them- 
selves rendered  anointed.  Thus,  Acts  4:  26,  27,  "the  rulers 
were  gathered   together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ," 

Vol.  I.  20 
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xazd  70V  Xgiaiou  avrov.  The  words  are  quoted  from  the  second 
Psalm,  where  they  had  said,  "  against  his  anointed."  Tlie  change 
here  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  very  next  sentence  :  "  For  of  a  truth 
against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  oV  i'xQiGug, 
both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  people  of  Is- 
rael, were  gathered  together." 

5.  In  the  Vulgate,  in  all  the  places  of  the  Old  Testament  above 
referred  to,  it  is  translated  Christus.  So  it  is  also  in  Houbigant, 
except  where  it  is  applied  to  Cyrus,  as  mentioned  sect.  2.  Where- 
as, in  regard  to  Cyrus,  it  is  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Haec  dicit  Dominus 
Christo  meo  Cyio."  The  same  appellation  is  also  given  to  king 
Saul,  "  Dixitque  David  ad  viros  sues,  Propitius  sit  mihi  Dominus, 
ne  faciam  banc  rem  domino  meo,  Christo  Domini,  ut  mittam  ma- 
num  meam  in  eum,  quia  Christus  Domini  est."  In  the  Psalms, 
"  Nolite  tangere  Christos  meos,"  and  "  adversus  Dominum  et  ad- 
versus  Christum  ejus."  in  Daniel  also  the  word  is  in  the  same  way 
rendered.  Here  indeed,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  passage  from 
the  Psalms,  as  no  Christian  can  well  doubt  the  reference  to  the 
Messiah,  there  is  not  so  great  an  appearance  of  impropriety;  yet, 
when  applied  to  the  high-priest,  they  have  not  said  Christus,  but 
uncius,  giving  the  import  of  the  word  as  it  was  literally  applicable 
to  him  ;  otherwise,  the  term  Christus  might  have  been  used  at  least 
as  properly  of  the  high-priest,  who  was  in  one  respect  a  figure  of 
our  Lord,  as  either  of  a  heathen  prince  or  even  of  a  bad  king  of  Is- 
rael. All  the  other  Latin  translators,  except  Leo  de  Juda,  if  1  re- 
member right,  use  unctus^  nut  only  in  speaking  of  the  priest,  but 
also  in  relation  to  Cyrus  and  Saul  ;  and  wherever  they  have  not 
observed  a  direct  reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Leo,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted  from  Samuel,  uses  both  words,  Messias  and  unc- 
tus,  in  relation  to  Saul,  where  he  probably  introduces  the  latter 
word  for  explaining  the  former.  "  Servet  me  Dominus,  ne  rem 
istam  designem  contra  dominum  meum  Messiam  Domini,  ut  scilicet 
inferam  ei  manum  ;  est  enim  unctus  Domini."  To  Cyrus  also  he 
applies  the  word  Messias.  In  Daniel — Leo,  Castalio,  and  Houbi- 
gant, all  use  the  word  Messias;  Junius  chooses  Christus  with  the 
Vulgate,  both  there  and  in  the  second  Psalm,  in  which  last-men- 
tioned place  Leo  also  uses  Christus.  About  other  modern  trans- 
lations it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearing,  and  for  many  years  be- 
fore, the  term  was  understood  to  denote  the  great  Deliverer  and 
Prince  whom  God,  by  his  prophets  had  promised  to  send  for  the 
comfort  and  redemption  of  his  people. 

6.  Let  us  now  consider  a  little  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  common  version,  or  even 
by  most  versions  into  modern  tongues,  we  should  consider  the  word 
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as  rather  a  proper  name  than  an  appellative,  or  name  of  office,  and 
should  think  of  it  only  as  a  surname  given  to  our  Lord.     Our  trans- 
lators have  contributed  greatly  to  this  mistake,  by  very  seldom  pre- 
fixing the   article   before  Christ,  though  it  is  rarely  wanting  in  the 
original.     The  word   Christ  was  at  first  as  much  an  appellative  as 
the  word  Baptist  was,  and  the  one  was  as   regularly  accompanied 
with  the  article  as  the  other.     Yet  our  translators,  who  always  say 
the  Baptist,  have,  one  would  think,  studiously  avoided  saying  the 
Christ.     This  may  appear  to  superficial  readers  an  inconsiderable 
difference;  but  the  addition  of  the  article  will  be  found,  when  at- 
tended to,  of  real  consequence  for  conveying  the  meaning  in  Eng- 
lish with  the  same  perspicuity  and   propriety  with  which  it  is  con- 
veyed in   Greek.     So  much  virtue  there  is  in  the  article,  which  in 
our  idiom  is  never  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  man,  though  it  is  in- 
variably prefixed  to  the  name  of  office,  unless  where  some  pronoun, 
or  appropriating  expression,  renders  it  unnecessary,  that,   without 
it,  the  sense  is  always  darkened,  and  sometimes  marred.     Thus,  in 
such  expressions  as  these,  "  This  Jesus  whom  I  preach  unto  you  is 
Christ,"  Acts  17:3.  "Paul  testified  to  the  .Jews  that  Jesus  was 
Christ,"  ch.  18:5.  "Showing   by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
Christ,"  ch.  18:  28. — the   unlearned  reader  forms  no  distinct  ap- 
prehension, as  the  common  application  of  the  words  leads  him  uni- 
formly to  consider  Jesus  and  Christ  as  no  other  than  the  name  and 
surname  of  the  same  person.     It  would  have  conveyed  to  such  a 
reader  precisely  the  same  meaning  to  have  said,  "  Paul  testified  to 
the  Jews  that  Christ  was  Jesus  ;"  and  so  of  the  rest.     The  article 
alone,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  adds  considerable   light  to  the  ex- 
pression ;  yet  no  more  than  what  the  words  of  the  historian  mani- 
festly convey  to  every  reader  who  understands  his  language.     It 
should  be,  therefore,  "  Paul  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,"  or  the   Messiah,   etc.     Many    other    examples  might   be 
brought  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  these  are  sufficient. 

7.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Is  the  word  Christ  then  never  to  be 
understood  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  proper  name,  but  always 
as  having  a  direct  reference  to  the  office  or  dignity  ?  I  answer, 
that  without  question  this  word,  though  originally  an  appellative, 
came  at  length,  from  the  frequency  of  application  to  one  individual, 
and  only  to  one,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  proper  name.  What 
would  contribute  to  hasten  this  effect,  was  the  commonness  of  the 
name  Jesus  among  the  Jews  at  that  time,  which  rendered  an  addi- 
tion necessary  for  distinguishing  the  person.  The  remark  of  Gro- 
tius  is  not  without  foundation,  that  in  process  of  time  the  name 
Jesus  was  very  much  dropped,  and  Christ,  which  had  never  been 
used  before  as  the  proper  name  of  any  person,  and  was,  for  that 
very  reason,  a  better  distinction,  was  substituted  for  it ;  insomuch 
that,  among  the  heathen,  our  Lord  came  to  be  more  known  by  the 
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latter  than  the  former.  This  use  seems  to  have  begun  soon  after 
his  ascension.  In  his  lifetime,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  was 
ever  used  in  this  manner  ;  nay,  the  contrary  is  evident  from  seve- 
ral passages  of  the  Gospels.  But  the  evangelists  wrote  some  years 
after  the  period  above  mentioned,  and  therefore,  the  more  perfect- 
ly to  notify  the  subject  of  their  history,  they  adopted  the  practice 
common  among  Christians  at  that  time,  which  was  to  employ  the 
word  as  a  surname  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  This  was  espe- 
cially proper  in  the  beginning  of  their  narrative,  for  ascertaining  the 
person  whose  history  they  were  to  write.  Thus  Matthew  begins, 
"The  lineage  of  Jesus  Christ,"  chap.  1:  1  ;  and  a  little  after, 
ver.  18.  "  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  happened  thus."  Mark, 
in  like  manner,  chap.  1:  1.  "  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ."  In  all  the  three  places  it  is  'Jt^cou  Xgiatov,  Jesus  Christ, 
not  '/rjaov  xov  Xpiaiov,  Jesus  the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah. 

Matthew  and  Mark,  as  was  just  now  observed,  name  him  so,  in 
introducing  their  Gospels  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  do  not  afterward,  in  their  history,  either  name   him  so  them- 
selves, or  mention  this  name  as  given  him  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries :  nay,  the  very  profession  of  Peter,  and  the  doubts  raised 
by  his  enemies  in  regard  to  his  being  o  Xgiorog,  the  Messiah  or 
the  Christ,  and  his  never  being  named  familiarly,  either  by  them 
or  by  others,  during  that  period,  ' /y^novg  Xgiaiog,  but  simply  Jfjooig 
or  0  'irjfToig,   which  occurs  in   the  four  Gospels  upwards  of  five 
hundred    times,    put  it  be\ond   doubt,   that  the  word    was  never 
applied   to  him  -as  a  proper  name  whilst  he  remained  on  this  earth. 
It  was  at  that  time  always   understood   as  the  denomination  of  the 
dignity  or  office  to  which  some  believed   him  entitled,  others  disbe- 
lieved, and  many  doubted.     The  names  used  both  by  Matthew  and 
by  Mark  in  the   beginning  of  their  Gospels,  and  by  John  in  the  in- 
troductory part  of  his,  (chap.  1:  17),  for  Luke  does  not  adopt   this 
manner,  show  only  the  usage  which  obtained  at  the  time  when  they 
wrote,  but  not  when  their  Lord  was  living  upon  the  earth.     In  the 
last  of  the  four  Gospels,  he  is  in  one  place  (John  17:  3)  represented 
as  calling  himself  Jesus  Christ,  in  an  address  to  God  ;  but  this  is  so 
singular,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  an  accidental  omission  of  the 
article;  and  that  the  clause  must  have  stood  originally  ov  anfarfdug 
^  JriOQvv  rov  Xgioioi',  Jesus  the  Messiah  whom  thou  hast  sent.     But, 
whatever  be  in  this,  we  are  warranted   to  conclude,  from  the  uni- 
form tenor  of  all  the  Gospels,  that  Xqkito?,  in  this  passage  must  be 
understood  as  the  name  of  his  office.     Now,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son for  which  our  translators  have  rendered  6  Bujiiimt^g  uniformly 
the  Baptist,  with  the  article,  they  ought  to  have  rendered  o  Xgiarog 
the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  with  the  article.     By  not  doing  it,  they 
have  thrown  much  obscurity  on  some  passages,  and  weakened  others. 
8.  Though,  in   the   Epistles,  it  may  be  sometimes  difficult,  but 
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is  seldom  of  consequence,  to  determine  whether  Xginrog  be  an  ap- 
pellative or  a  proper  name,  there  is  rarely  in  the  Gospels,  with 
which  I  am  here  more  immediately  concerned,  any  difficulty  that 
can  retard  an  attentive  and  judicious  critic.  Such  will  be  sensible, 
that  whatever  was  the  case  afterward,  the  word  Christ,  during  the 
period  comprehended  in  the  gospel  history,  was  employed  solely 
to  express  the  office  or  dignity  wherewith  he  was  invested,  as  the 
apostle  of  God,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Accordingly, 
when  it  is  used  in  the  Gospels,  the  stress  of  the  sentence  lies  com- 
monly on  the  signification  of  that  word.  Peter,  in  his  solemn  con- 
fession, says,  "  We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  6  Xgiorog, 
the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  John  6:  69. 
Here  the  substance  of  his  declared  belief  lies  much  in  the  import  of 
this  term.  Our  translators  have  considered  this  as  so  evident,  that, 
in  the  parallel  passages  in  other  Gospels,  they  have  departed  from 
their  ordinary  practice,  and  rendered  it  the  Christ,  and  in  this  pas- 
sage, less  properly,  that  Christ.  In  other  places  where  propriety 
equally  required  the  article,  they  have  not  given  it. 

Of  several  which  might  be  quoted,  I  shall  mention  only  one 
example  in  the  question  put  by  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  :  7V  v^lf 
doi(f7  ufQi  70V  Xqiotov,  which  our  translators  render,  "  What  think 
ye  of  Christ?"  Matt.  22:  42.  The  word  used  in  this  manner, 
without  any  article  definite  or  indefinite,  or  any  other  term  lo  as- 
certain the  meaning,  must  in  our  idiom  be  a  proper  name  ;  and,  as 
here  proposed  by  Jesus,  can  be  understood  no  otherways  by  an  un- 
learned reader  than  as  intended  for  drawing  forth  their  sentiments 
concerning  himself.  To  such  the  question  must  appear  identical 
with  "  What  think  ye  of  Jesus  ?"  A  name  of  office  is  never  used  in 
so  indistinct  a  manner.  For  example,  we  may  say  indefinitely, 
"What  think  ye  of  a  king  ?"  or  definitely,  "  What  think  ye  of  the 
king?"  but  never,  "  What  think  ye  of  king?"  unless  we  speak  of 
one  whose  name  is  King.  Yet  an  appellative  may  be  used  with- 
out an  article  when  the  same  is  subjoined,  because  this  serves  equal- 
ly with  the  article  to  ascertain  the  meaning  ;  as  thus,  "  What  think 
ye  of  king  Solomon?"  In  the  place  above  quoted,  there  was,  there 
fore,  the  strongest  reason  for  following  more  closely  the  original,  as  it 
was  evidently  our  Lord's  purpose  to  draw  forth  their  sentiments,  not 
concerning  himself,  the  individual  who  put  the  question  to  them, 
and  whom  he  knew  they  considered  as  an  impostor,  but,  in  gener- 
al, concerning  the  quality  of  that  personage  whom,  under  the  title 
of  Messiah,  they  themselves  expected. 

9.  One  mark  of  distinction,  therefore,  whereby  the  title  J^ptff- 
xog  may  be  discriminated  from  the  name,  is  its  being  attended 
with  the  article.  1  do  not  mention  this,  however,  as  holding  inva- 
riably, but  very  generally.  When  the  word  is  in  the  vocative,  by 
the  idiom  of  the  language,  there  can  be  no  article  ;  in  that  case, 
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therefore,  we  must  be  directed  solely  by  the  sense.  Thus,  in  ngo- 
q)i]Tevaov  ^f-uv  XQtaii,  Matt.  26:  68,  this  term  must  mean  JiemaA, 
as  the  intended  ridicule  is  entirely  founded  on  their  ascribing  that 
character  to  one  in  his  wretched  circumstances.  Another  excep- 
tion is,  when  it  is  joined  lo  some  other  title,  as  Xgioxog  A'ugiog,  Luke 
2:  11.  Xgtazog  Buodfvg,  ch.  23:  2,  and  sometimes,  but  more  rare- 
ly, when  construed  with  a  pronoun,  as  lai'  rig  aviov  6(xo?^oyt]OT} 
Xgcaiov,  John  9:  22,  where  the  sense  renders  the  meaning  indubi- 
table. In  a  few  places,  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  terms, 
there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  article,  where  the  most  common  usage  would 
require  it.     Of  this  on  Xgiazov  iazt,  Mark  9:41,  is  an  instance. 

I  know  it  may  be  objected  to  the  article  as.  a  criterion,  that  in 
Greek  it  is  not  unusual  to  prefix  it  to  the  proper  names  of  persons. 
Accordingly,  in  naming  our  Lord,  'Jtjooig  and  6  'li^aovg  are  used  in- 
differently. For  this  reason  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  this  dis- 
tinction, unless  it  be  confirmed  by  the  connexion.  In  the  epistles, 
it  is  plain  that  the  term  is  used  familiarly  as  a  proper  name,  and 
consequently,  when  alone,  and  not  appearing  from  the  context  to 
be  emphatical,  may  be  properly  rendered  as  a  name,  whether  it 
have  the  article  or  not.  But  when  it  immediately  follows  'lijoovg, 
the  article  not  intervening,  it  can  hardly  be  interpreted  otherwise. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  scriptural  use,  when  a  person  has  two 
names,  the  article,  if  used  at  all,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  name,  and 
never  inserted  between  them,  unless  when  some  other  word,  as 
Ifyofxsvog,  is  added  by  way  of  explanation.  Thus  it  is  Tlogxiog 
(tfrjOTog,  ^^i'gyiog'  IJavkog,  'Joudag  JGxugiMrrjg,  Ilovxiog  Tlilaiog, 
and  2!ifxi))v  ritigog.  Indeed,  where  a  person  is  distinguished  by 
adding  an  epithet  rather  than  a  surname,  denoting  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  of  his  residence,  the  article  is  constantly  prefixed  to  the  ad- 
jective. Thus  it  is  always  Magia  t]  May8aXr\vi],  literally  Mary  the 
Magdalene,  that  is,  of  MagdaJa,  a  city  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret ; 
and  ^/rjoovg  6  NaCaga7og,  Jesus  the  J^azarene,  or  o{  JVazareih. 

When  the  article,  therefore,  is  inserted  between  the  words 
'/ijaovg  and  Xgiatog,  there  is  a  reason  to  consider  the  latter  as  used 
emphatically,  and  pointing  directly  to  his  office.  In  many  places  of 
the  epistles,  perhaps  in  a  very  few  in  the  gospels,  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  matter  of  indifference  in  which  of  the  two  ways  the  term  is 
translated.  Thus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  JMatthew,  v.  16,  'hiaovg  o 
Xeyofiipog  Xgcorog,  may  be  either  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,  that 
being  a  surname  which,  when  Matthew  wrote,  was  frequently  given 
him,  or  Jesus  tvho  is  called,  (that  is  accounted)  Messiah.  I  have 
in  my  version  preferred  the  second  interpretation  ;  as,  in  the  verse 
immediately  following,  we  cannot  understand  otherwise  the  words 
f.(ijg  roii  XgiGTOu  with  the  article,  and  without  the  name  'Jt]Oov  pre- 
6xed.  If  so,  0  Ifyo^iivog  Xgiarog  is  mentioned  to  prepare  us  for 
this  application  of  the  title.     Besides,  the  same  phrase  occurs  again 
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in  this  gospel,  (ch.  27:  17, 22),  as  used  by  Pilate  at  a  time  when  it  was 
never  applied  to  our  Lord  but  by  his  followers,  and  that  solely  as 
the  denomination  of  his  office.  So  much  for  the  method  whereby 
we  may  discover  when  this  word  is  emphatical,  and  when  it  is 
merely  a  surname. 

10.  It  is  proper  now  to  inquire,  in  the  last  place,  which  of  the 
three  terms,  Messiah,  Christ  or  Anointed,  is  the  most  proper  to  be 
applied  in  an  English  version.  The  word  anointed  is  indeed  an 
English  word,  and  is,  besides,  in  respect  of  the  idea  it  conveys,  ex- 
pressive of  the  etymological  import  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it  is  not  so  proper  in  this 
case  for  being  used  in  a  version.  For,  first,  the  original  term  had 
early  been  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  without  any  regard  to  the 
literal  signification  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  application  of  it  in  our  Lord's 
time,  little  or  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  circum- 
stance of  unction,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name.  Though  the  word 
anointed,  therefore,  expresses  the  primitive  import  of  the  Hebrew 
name,  it  does  not  convey  the  meaning  in  which  it  was  then  univer- 
sally understood.  It  was  considered  solely  as  the  well-known  title 
of  an  extraordinary  office,  to  which  there  was  nothing  similar  amongst 
any  other  people.  The  original  name,  therefore,  agreeably  to  what 
was  concluded  in  a  former  discourse,*  ought  to  be  retained.  Se- 
condly, it  deserves  some  notice,  that  the  word,  both  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Greek  is  a  subsl;intive,  and  therefore,  in  point  of  form,  well 
adapted  for  a  name  of  office,  being  susceptible  ol  the  same  varie- 
ty, in  number  and  mode  of  construction,  with  other  substantives; 
the  English  word  anointed  is  a  participle,  and  indeclinable,  and  so 
far  from  being  adapted  for  the  name  of  an  office,  that  it  is  grammati- 
cally no  more  than  the  attributive  of  some  name,  either  expressed 
or  understood. 

11.  As  to  the  other  two  words,  Messiah  and  Christ  it  may  be 
thought  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  them  should  be  preferred. 
The  following  are  the  reasons  which  have  determined  me  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  former.  First,  Our  Lord's  own  ministry  was 
only  amongst  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  title  of  Mes- 
siah was  familiar.  With  them,  wheresoever  dispersed,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  title  of  that  dignity  to  this  day,  and  is  accordingly 
naturalized  in  every  language  that  they  speak.  We  never  hear  of 
the  Jewish  Christ,  it  is  always  the  Jeivish  Messiah.  When  the 
English  translators  found  it  convenient,  in  translating  Daniel,  to 
adopt  a  term  more  appropriated  than  the  general  word  anointed, 
they  chose  the  Hebrew  term  Messiah,  in  preference  to  the  Greek ; 
and  it  is  surely  proper,  when  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  the  New 
Testament  is  manifestly  the  same,  to  conform,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  language  of  the  Old.     That  the  word  Messiah  was  constant- 

*  Diss.  II.  Part  i.  sect  5. 
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ly  used  in  Palestine  in  our  Lord's  time  is  evident  from  the  two  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  of  John,  (chap.  1:  42.  4:  25),  where,  after  men- 
tioning it  as  the  title  in  current  use,  both  with  Jews  and  with  Sa- 
maritans, he  adds  the  explanation  in  Greek.  Secondly,  Messiah 
is,  even  in  English  use,  much  more  familiar,  as  the  name  of  the 
office,  than  the  term  Christ,  which  is  now  universally  under- 
stood as  a  proper  name  of  our  Saviour.  The  word  Messiah,  on 
the  contrary,  is  never  employed,  and  consequently  never  understood 
as  a  proper  name.  It  is  invariably  a  name  of  office  ;  and  even  this 
circumstance,  however  slight  it  may  appear,  has  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  perspicuity. 

12.  I  shall  only  add  here,  before  I  conclude  this  subject,  that 
the  word  X^jiarog  is  frequently  used  by  Paul  as  a  trope,  denoting 
sometimes  the  Christian  spirit  and  temper  ;  as  when  he  says,  "  My 
little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ  be  form- 
ed in  you,"  Gal.  4:  19  ;  sometimes  the  Christian  doctrine,  "  But  ye 
have  not  so  learned  Christ,"  Eph.  4:  20  ;  and  in  one  place  at  least, 
the  Christian  church,  "  For  as  the  body  is  one,and  hath  many  mem- 
bers ;  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body  ;  so  also  is  Christ,"  1  Cor.  12:  12.  In  these  cases  it  is  better 
to  retain  the  name  CAm?^,  as  used  hitherto  in  the  version. 

13.  Some  have  thought  that  the  expression  o  vTog  too  avi^QMnov 
the  Son  of  Man,  which  our  Lord  always  uses  when  he  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person,  is  also  a  title  which  was  then  understood 
to  denote  the  Messiah.  But  of  this  there  does  not  appear  suf- 
ficient evidence.  The  only  passage  of  moment  that  is  pleaded  in 
support  of  it  is  from  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  says,  that  he  saw  in  the 
night  visions  "  one  like  the  son  of  man  come,  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  that  there  was  given  him  a  do- 
minion, and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,"  Dan.  7:  13,  14.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  from  the  description  given,  that  the  Messiah  is 
meant :  But  this  is  not  notified  by  any  of  the  terms  or  phrases  ta- 
ken separately  ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  whole.  Nothing  appears  to 
be  pointed  out  by  this  single  circumstance,  "  one  like  the  son  of 
man,"  or  "  like  a  son  of  man,"  (as  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered, 
neither  term  being  in  statu  emphatico,  which  in  Chaldee  supplies 
the  article),  but  that  he  would  be  a  human,  not  an  angelical,  or  any 
other  kind  of  being  ;  for,  in  the  oriental  idiom,  son  of  man  and  man 
are  terms  equivalent. 

The  four  monarchies  which  were  to  precede  that  of  the  Messiah, 
the  prophet  had,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  chapter,  described  un- 
der the  figure  of  certain  beasts,  as  emblems  severally  of  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  each;  the  first  under  the  figure  of  a  lion, 
the  second  under  that  of  a  bear,  the  third  of  a  leopard,  and  the 
fourth  of  a  monster  more  terrible  than  any  of  these.  Tliis  kingdom, 
which  God  himself  was  to  erect,  is  contradistinguished  to  all  the 
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rest  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  in  order  lo  denote,  that  whereas  vio- 
lence, in  some  siiape  or  other,  would  be  the  principal  means  by 
which  those  merely  secular  kingdoms  would  be  established,  and 
terror  the  principal  motive  by  which  submission  would  be  enforced, 
it  would  be  quite  otherwise  in  that  spiritual  kingdom  to  be  erected 
by  the  Ancient  of  days,  wherein  every  thing  would  be  suited  to 
man's  rational  and  moral  nature  ;  affection  would  be  the  prevaihng 
motive  to  obedience,  and  persuasion  the  means  of  producing  h;  or, 
to  use  the  Scripture  expression,  we  should  be  drawn  "  with  cords 
of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love." 

Had  the  prophet  used  man  instead  of  507t  of  man,  could  one 
have  concUided  that  the  word  man  was  intended  as  a  distinguishing 
title  of  the  Messiah  ?  It  will  hardly  be  pretended.  Yet  the  argu- 
ment would  have  been  the  same;  for  the  terms  are  synonymous. 

There  are  two  phrases  by  which  this  may  be  expressed  in  He- 
brew, :o'iN  '{3.  hen  adam,  and  u;';n  ]^  hen  ish.  When  these  two  are 
contrasted  to  each  other,  the  former  denotes  one  of  low  degree,  the 
latter  one  of  superior  rank.  Thus  hcne  adam  ubcne  ish  are,  in 
Psalm  49:  2  rightly  rendered  in  the  common  version  low  and  high. 
The  first  hene  adam  is.  in  the  Septuagint,  translated  ynyevflgj  in  the 
Vulgate,  terrigence,  earth-born,  or  sons  of  earth,  in  allusion  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word  adam,  man,  from  a  word  signifying  ground  or 
earth.  The  same  ben  adam  is  the  common  appellation  by  which 
God  addresses  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX 
vii  (xvOQwnov,  and  frequently  occurs  in  that  book.  "  The  son  of 
man,"  therefore,  was  an  humble  title,  in  which  nothing  was  claim- 
ed but  what  was  enjoyed  in  common  with  all  mankind.  In  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  it  often  occurs  where  the 
term  in  the  Greek  is  simply  uffyfjomog,  man. 

That  it  was  never  understood  by  the  people  in  our  Lord's  time 
as  a  title  of  the  Messiah,  or  even  a  title  of  particular  dignity,  is  man- 
ifest from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  though  Jesus 
commonly  takes  it  to  himself,  it  is  never  given  him  by  the  evange- 
lists in  speaking  of  him.  He  is  never  addressed  with  this  title  by 
others,  whether  disciples  or  strangers.  Several  honorable  com- 
pellations  were  given  him  by  those  who  applied  for  relief,  as  -/i^ijif, 
diduny.ulf,  rabbi  ;  sometimes  he  is  addressed  "  Son  of  David," 
sometimes  "  Son  of  God,"  and  on  one  occassion  he  is  called  "  He 
who  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  two  last  titles  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  imply  an  acknowledgement  of  him  as 
Messiah.  Now,  if  the  title  "  Son  of  Man'"  had  been  thought  even 
in  any  degree  respectfid  from  others,  we  should  certainly  have  had 
some  examples  of  it  in  his  lifetime.  Further,  our  Lord  was  in  the 
practice  of  denominating  himself  in  this  manner  at  the  very  time 
that  he  prohibited  his  disciples  from  acquainting  any  man  that  he 
was  the  Messiah.     What   purpose  could  this  prohibition  have  an- 
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swered,  if  the  title  be  commonly  assumed  in  the  hearing  of  every- 
body was  understood  to  be  of  the  same  import  ?  It  is  urged  further, 
that  this  phrase  is  used  in  the  Apocalypse  (1:  13,)  in  describing  the 
vision  which  the  apostle  John  had  of  his  Master.  The  answer  is  the 
same  with  that  given  to  the  argument  founded  on  Daniel's  vision. 
First,  the  phrase  is  not  entirely  the  same  with  that  by  which  Jesus 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  Gospel.  Our  Lord  calls  himself  o  vlog  rov 
av&Qomov,  the  Son  of  man  ;  John  says,  of-ioiov  vIm  uv&pojnov^  with- 
out any  article,  one  like  a  Son  of  man,  that  is,  in  the  human  form. 
It  is  indeed  evident  that  he  is  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  this 
is  what  we  gather  from  the  whole  description  and  context,  and  not 
from  this  circumstance  alone. 

14.  But  whatever  be  in  this,  there  are  several  titles  which,  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  are  peculiarly  applied 
to  our  Lord,  though  they  do  not  often  occur.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned 6  tQ%6^ivog,  if  ovofiiaTi  kvqIov,  and  6  vlog  Att[jld.  Add  to 
these,  0  ayiog  rov  Geov,  the  saint,  or  the  holy  of  God,  6  iKkacTog 
Tov  0eov,  the  elect,  or  the  chosen  one  of  God,  both  expressions  bor- 
rowed from  the  Prophets.  Now,  though  these  terms  are  in  the 
plural  number  susceptible  of  an  application  toothers,  both  angels  and 
men,  they  are  in  the  New  Testament,  when  in  the  singular  number 
and  accompanied  with  the  article,  evidently  appropriated  to  the 
Messiah. 


DISSERTATION  VI. 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  DIFFERENCES   IN  THE  IMPORT  OF   SOME 
WORDS   COMMONLY  THOUGHT  SYNONYMOUS. 

Several  words  in  the  New  Testament  considered  by  our  trans- 
lators as  synonymous,  and  commonly  rendered  by  the  same  Eng- 
lish word,  are  not  really  synonymous,  though  their  significations 
may  have  an  aflinity,  and  though  sometimes  they  may  be  used  in- 
discriminately. I  shall  exemplify  this  remark  in  a  few  instances 
of  words  which  occur  in  the  Gospels. 


PART  I. 

AidpoXog,  Aali-iov,  AND  AuifioiHOv. 

The  first  of  this  kind  on  which  I  intend  to  make  some  observa- 
tions, are  diujjokog,  daif.i(iii>,  and  daif-ioviov,  all  rendered  in  the  com- 
mon translation  almost  invariably  dmil.  The  word  diu^olog,  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  signifies  calumniator,  iraducer,  false  accuser, 
from  the  verb  diu.iiaXXatv,  to  calumniate,  etc.  Though  the  word 
is  sometimes,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  applied  to 
men  and  women  of  this  character,  it  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  apostate  angel  who  is  exhibited  to  us  particu- 
larly in  the  New  Testament  as  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man. 
In  the  two  first  chapters  of  Job,  it  is  the  word  in  the  Septuagint  by 
which  the  Hebrew  ]Xy^  Satan,  or  adversary,  is  translated.  Indeed 
the  Hebrew  word  in  tliis  application,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  has  been 
naturalized  in  most  modern  languages.  Thus  we  say  inditierently, 
the  Devil  or  Satan,  only  the  latter  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
proper  name,  as  it  is  not  attended  with  the  article.  There  is  this 
difFereuce  between  the  import  of  such  terms,  as  occurring  in  their 
native  tongues,  and  as  modernized  in  translations.  In  the  former 
they  always  retain  somewhat  of  their  primitive  meaning,  and,  be- 
side indicating  a  particular  being,  or  class  of  beings,  they  are  of  the 
nature  of  appellatives,  and  mark  a  special  character  or  note  of  dis- 
tinction in  such  beings.     Whereas,  when  thus  Latinized  or  English- 
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ed,  they  answer  solely  the  first  of  these  uses,  as  they  come  nearer 
the  nature  of  proj;er  names.  This  remark  extends  to  all  such  words 
as  cherub ^  seraph,  angel,  apostle,  evangelist,  messiah. 

2.  Acu^oXog,  1  observed,  is  sometimes  applied  to  human  beings. 
But  nothing  is  easier  than  lo  distinguish  this  application  from  the 
more  frequent  application  to  the  arch-apostate.  One  mark  of  dis- 
tinction is,  that,  in  this  last  use  of  the  term,  it  is  never  found  in  the 
plural.  When  the  plural  is  used,  the  context  always  shows  that  it 
is  human  beings,  and  not  fallen  angels,  that  are  spoken  of.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  plural  only  thrice,  and  only  in  Paul's  Epistles.  Fuvui- 
y-ag,  says  he,  Mouviojg  ainvag,  ui]  dia^oXovg,  "  Even  so  must  their 
wives  be  grave,  not  slanderers,"  1  Tim.  3:  11.  In  scriptural  use 
the  word  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine.  Again,  speaking  of 
the  bad  men  who  would  appear  in  the  last  titnes,  he  says,  amongst 
other  things,  tl)at  th?y  will  be  aoropyot,  cctinofdoi,  diapoXoi,  in  the 
common  translation.  "  without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  false 
accusers,"  2  Tim.  3:  3.  Once  more,  Upfo^vTidac,  uoavicog  iv 
«aTaoT}]fiuit  hp(jTT(jfT[f7g,  f^ti]  d'lai^oXoi'g,  "The  aged  women  like- 
wise, that  they  be  in  behavior  as  becorneih  holiness,  not  false  ac- 
cusers," Tit.  2:  3.  Another  criterion  whereby  the  application  of 
this  word  to  the  prince  of  darkness  may  be  discovered,  is  its  being 
attended  with  the  article.  The  term  almost  invariably  is  o  Std^o- 
log.     I  say  almost,  because  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

3.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  ere  we  proceed,  to  specify  the  excep- 
tions, that  we  may  discover  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  con- 
struction tliat  supplies  the  place  of  the  article,  or  at  least  makes  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  dispensed  with.  Paul,  addressing  himself  to 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  who  endeavored  to  turn  away  the  proconsul 
Sergius  Paulus  from  the  faith,  says,  Acts  13:  10,  "  O  full  of  all  sub- 
tilty,  thou  child  of  the  devil,"  vii  dia^oloo.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  apostle  here  means  the  evil  spirit,  agreeably  to  the  idiom  of 
Scripture,  where  a  good  man  is  called  a  child  of  God,  and  a  bad 
man  a  child  of  the  deiil :  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,"  said 
our  Lord  to  the  Pharisees,  John  8:  44.  As  to  the  example  from 
the  Acts,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  in  an  address  of  tiiis  form,  where  a 
vocative  is  immediately  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  word  con- 
strued with  it,  the  connexion  is  conceived  to  be  so  close  as  to  render 
the  omission  of  the  article  more  natural  than  in  other  cases.  This 
holds  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  address  must 
have  been  accompanied  with  some  emotion  and  vehemence  in  the 
speaker.  I  know  not  whether  o  avtlSixog  x'f.ioip  diu^oXog,  "  your 
adversary  the  devil,"  1  Pet.  5:  8,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample. There  being  here  two  appellatives,  the  article  prefixed  to 
the  first  may  be  regarded  as  common,  though  I  owait  is  more  usual, 
in  such  cases,  for  the  greater  emphasis,  to  repeat  it.  In  tl)e  word 
6g  fffTiSia^okog  xai  attTavag,  "  who  is  the  devil   and  Satan,"  Rev. 
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20:  2  ;  as  the  sole  view  is  to  mention  the  names  whereby  the  ma- 
lignant spirit  is  distinguished,  we  can  hardly  call  this  instance  an  ex- 
ception. Now  these  are  all  the  examples  I  can  find,  in  which  the 
word,  though  used  indefinitely,  or  without  the  article,  evidently  de- 
notes our  spiritual  and  ancient  enemy.  The  examples  in  which  it 
occurs  in  this  sense,  with  the  article,  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate. 

4.  There  is  only  one  place,  beside  those  above-mentioned,  where 
the  word  is  found  without  the  article,  and,  as  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
press a  human  character,  though  a  very  bad  one,  ought  not,  I  think, 
to  have  been  rendered  devil.  The  words  are,  "  Jesus  answered, 
have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  i'S.  vf-Kov 
8to.§ol6g  ion;  John  6:  70.  J\Iy  reasons  for  not  translating  it  devil 
in  this  place  are,  first,  The  word  is  strictly  and  originally  an  appel- 
lative, denoting  a  certain  bad  quality,  and  though  commonly  applied 
to  one  particular  being,  yet  naturally  applicable  to  any  kind  of  being 
susceptible  of  moral  character  ;  secondly,  As  the  term  in  its  appro- 
priation to  the  arch-rebel  always  denotes  one  individual,  the  term  a 
devil  is  not  agreeable  to  Scripture  style,  insomuch  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  our  Lord's  intention  had  been  to  use,  by  an  antono- 
masia,  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  evil  spirit,  in  order  to  express 
more  strongly  the  sameness  of  character  in  both,  he  would  have 
said,  0  dia(^oXoq,  one  of  you  is  the  devil,  this  being  the  only  way 
whereby  that  evil  spirit  is  discriminated.  The  words  uvztdiicog,  ad- 
versary, TJfigaCoJv,  tempter,  with  the  article,  are  also  used  by 
way  of  eminence,  though  not  so  frequently,  to  express  the  same 
malignant  being  ;  yet,  when  either  of  these  occurs  without  the  arti- 
cle, applied  to  a  man  as  an  adversary  or  a  tempter,  we  do  not  sup- 
pose any  allusion  to  the  devil.  The  case  would  be  difl^erent,  if  one 
were  denominated  6  nfi^aCmv,  6  afridcxog,  the  tempter,  the  adver- 
sary. 

There  is  not  any  epithet  (for  dia^oXog  is  no  more  than  an  epi- 
thet) by  which  the  same  spirit  is  oftener  distinguished  than  by  that  of 
o  TJOv^iQog,  the  evil  one.  Now,  when  a  man  is  called  simply  novijoog, 
without  the  article,  no  more  is  understood  to  be  implied  than  that  he 
is  a  bad  man.  But  if  the  expression  were  o  novrj^og,  unless  used 
to  distinguish  a  bad  from  a  good  man  of  the  same  name,  we  should 
consider  it  as  equivalent  to  the  devil,  or  the  evil  one.  Even  in  meta- 
phorical appellations,  if  a  man  were  denominated,  a  dragon  or  a 
serpent,  we  should  go  no  further  for  the  import  of  the  metaphor,  than 
to  the  nature  of  the  animal  so  called  ;  but  if  he  were  termed  the 
dragon,  or  the  old  serpent,  this  would  immediately  suggest  to  us, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  speaker  to  represent  the  character  as 
the  same  with  that  of  the  seducer  of  our  first  parents.  The  un- 
learned English  reader  will  object,  Where  is  the  impropriety  in 
speaking  of  a  deviV^  Is  any  thing  more  common  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  How  often  is  there  mention  of  persons  possessed  with  a  devils 
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We  hear  too  of  numbers  of  them.  Out  of  Mary  Magdalene  went 
seven  ;  and  out  of  the  furious  man  who  made  the  sepulchres  his  resi- 
dence, a  legion.  The  Greek  student  needs  not  be  informed,  that  in 
none  of  those  places  is  the  term  diuSoXot;,  but  duiy.(t)v  or  dai/novcof. 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  clearer  from  Scripture  than  that,  though  the 
demons  are  innumerable,  there  is  but  one  devil  in  the  universe.  Be- 
sides, if  we  must  suppose  that  this  word,  when  applied  to  human 
creatures,  bears  at  the  same  time  an  allusion  to  the  evil  spirit,  there 
is  the  same  reason  for  rendering  it  devil  in  the  three  passages  lately- 
quoted  irom  Paul  ;  for,  wherever  the  indefinite  use  is  proper  in  the 
singular,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  plural.  Both 
equally  suppose  that  there  may  be  many  of  the  sort.  Now  it  is 
plain,  that  those  passages  would  lose  greatly  by  such  an  alteration. 
Instead  of  pointing,  according  to  the  manifest  scope  of  the  place,  to 
a  particular  bad  quality  to  be  avoided,  or  a  vice  whereby  certain 
dangerous  persons  would  be  distinguished,  it  could  only  serve  as  a 
vague  expression  of  what  is  bad  in  general,  and  so  would  convey 
little  or  no  instruction. 

5.  The  only  plea  I  know  in  favor  of  the  common  translation  of 
the  passage  is,  that  by  the  help  of  the  trope  antonomasia,  (for  devil 
in  our  language  has  much  of  the  force  of  a  proper  name),  the  ex- 
pression has  more  strength  and  animation  than  a  mere  appellative 
could  give  it.  But  that  the  expression  is  more  animated,  is  so  far 
from  being  an  argument  in  its  favor,  that  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
contrary.  It  savors  more  of  the  human  spirit  than  of  the  divine, 
more  of  the  translator  than  of  the  author.  We  are  inclinable  to 
put  that  expression  into  an  author's  mouth,  which  we  should,  on 
such  an  occasion,  have  chosen  ourselves.  W^hen  affected  with  an- 
ger or  resentment,  we  always  desert  the  proper  terms,  for  those 
tropes  which  will  convey  our  sentiment  with  most  asperity.  This 
is  not  the  manner  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  cases  wherein  he  him- 
self is  the  direct  object  of  either  injury  or  insult.  Apposite  thoughts, 
clothed  in  the  plainest  expressions,  are  much  more  characteristic  of 
his  manner.  When  there  appears  severity  in  what  he  says,  it  will 
be  found  to  arise  from  the  truth  and  pertinency  of  the  thought,  and 
not  from  a  curious  selection  of  cutting  and  reproachful  words.  This 
would  be  but  ill  adapted  to  the  patience,  the  meekness,  and  the 
humility  of  his  character;  not  to  mention,  that  it  would  be  little  of 
a  piece  with  the  account  given  of  the  rest  of  his  sufferings. 

I  know  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  rebuke  given  to  Peter, 
(Matt.  16:  23),  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  is  conceived  in  terms 
as  harsh,  though  the  provocation  was  far  from  being  equal.  The 
answer  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  both.  Satan,  though  con- 
ceived by  us  as  a  proper  name,  was  an  appellative  in  the  language 
spoken  by  our  Lord  ;  for,  from  the  Hebrew  it  passed  into  the  Sy- 
riac,  and  signified  no  more  than   adversary  or  opponent.      It    is 
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naturally  just  as  applicable  to  human  as  to  spiritual  agents,  and  is, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  often  so  applied. 

G.  I  acknowledge  that  the  word  diaj^oXug,  in  the  case  under 
examination,  is  to  be  understood  as  used  in  the  same  latitude  with 
the  Hebrew  satan,  which,  though  commonly  interpreted  by  the  Sev- 
enty diui^olog,  is  sometimes  rendered  intlSovkog,  insidiator,  and 
may  be  here  fitly  translated  into  English,  either  spy  or  informer. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  opposition  between  our  Lord's  doctrine  and  theirs,  had  con- 
ceived an  envy  of  him,  which  settled  into  malice  and  hatred,  inso- 
much that  they  needed  no  accuser.  But  though  Judas  did  not 
properly  accuse  his  Master  to  them  as  a  criminal,  the  purpose  which 
he  engaged  to  the  scribes,  the  chief-priests,  and  the  elders,  to  exe- 
cute, was  to  observe  his  motions,  and  inform  them  when  and  where 
he  might  be  apprehended  privately  without  tumult,  and  to  conduct 
their  servants  to  the  place.  The  term  used  w-as  therefore  pertinent, 
but  rather  soft  than  severe.  He  calls  them  barely  spy  or  informer, 
whom  he  might  have  called  traitor  and  perfidious. 

7.  It  is  now  proper  to  inquire,  secondly,  into  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  the  terms  duqtayv,  and  dai^ioviov.  First,  as  to  the 
word  d'aiuoip,  it  occurs  only  five  times  in  the  New  Testament,  once 
in  each  of  the  three  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  twice 
in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  three  Gospels  it  refers 
to  the  same  possession,  to  wit,  that  of  the  furious  man  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Gadarenes,  who  haunted  the  sepulchres.  There  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  any  material  difference  in  this  application  from 
that  of  the  diminutive  daifAoviov,  which  is  also  used  by  Luke  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  demoniac. 

8.  J.aif.i6viov  occurs  frequently  in  the  Gospels,  and  always  in 
reference  to  possessions,  real  or  supposed.  But  the  word  diajjokog 
is  never  so  applied.  The  use  of  the  term  dvuf.i6vioi>  is  as  constantly 
indefinite  as  the  term  dtapolog  is  definite.  Not  but  that  it  is  some- 
times attended  with  the  article ;  but  that  is  only  when  the  ordinary 
rules  of  composition  require  that  the  article  be  used,  even  of  a  term 
that  is  strictly  indefinite.  Thus,  when  a  possession  is  first  named, 
it  is  called  simply  dai{.i6viov,  a  demon,  ox  nvevi-ia  uku&uqtov,  an  un- 
clean spirit,  never  todai^oviQv  or  to  -nvivfjia  anuOugiov.  But  when, 
in  the  progress  of  the  story,  mention  is  again  made  of  the  same  de- 
mon, he  is  styled  to  daifxoviov,  the  demon,  namely,  that  already 
spoken  of.  And  in  English,  as  well  as  Greek,  this  is  the  usage 
with  respect  to  all  indefinites.  Further,  the  plural  dui(x6viu  occurs 
frequently,  applied  to  the  same  order  of  beings  with  the  singular. 
But  what  sets  the  difference  of  signification  in  the  clearest  light  is, 
that  though  both  words,  dia(joXog  and  dai^-toviov,  occur  often  in  the 
Septuagint,  they  are  invariably  used  for  translating  different  Hebrew 
words.  .  Aia^oXog  is  always  in   Hebrew  either  ^::  tsar,  enemy,  or 
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112V  satan,  adversary,  words  never  translated  daif.t6viov.  This  word, 
on  the  contrary,  is  made  to  express  some  Hebrew  term,  signifying 
idol,  pagan  deity,  apparition,  or  what  some  render  satyr.  What  the 
precise  idea  of  the  demons,  to  whom  possessions  were  ascribed,  then 
was,  it  would  perhaps  he  impossible  for  us  with  any  certainty  to 
affirm  ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that  the  two  words  dia(SQlog  and  diuf-iofiov 
are  not  once  confounded,  though  the  first  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment upwards  of  thirty  times,  and  the  second  about  sixty,  they  can, 
by  no  just  rule  of  interpretation,  be  rendered  by  the  same  term. 
Possessions  are  never  attributed  to  the  being  termed  6  dta^oXog ; 
nor  are  his  authority  and  dominion  ever  ascribed  to  dai^ioviu :  nay, 
when  the  discriminating  appellations  of  the  devil  are  occasionally 
mentioned,  duinovtov  is  never  given  as  one.  Thus  he  is  called  not 
only  0  diu^oXog^  but  6  novtiyog,  6  nugaCc^v,  o  ui'Tidixog,  6  caTuvug, 
0  d(ju}i(x)v  0  (.tiXug,  0  bqig,  6  nuXuJog,  6  ap^cuv,  lov  '/.oofioii  lovrov,  6 
aoyoiv  irig  tiovoiug  jou  at'^jog,  and  J  x^fog,  lou  ulfavog  toviov,  that  is, 
the  devil,  the  evil  one,  the  tempter,  the  adversary,  (this  last  word 
answers  both  to  6  nt^iidiy.og  and  6  auiavag,  which  cannot  be  transla- 
ted differently),  the  great  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  the  prince  of  this 
world,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  the  god  of  this  ivorld. 
But  there  is  no  such  being  as  to  dai/^ioviov,  the  appellation  d'uif.i6i'ioi\ 
being  common  to  multitudes,  whilst  the  other  is  always  represented 
as  a  singular  being,  the  only  one  of  this  kind.  Not  that  the  Jewish 
notion  of  the  devil  had  any  resemblance  to  what  the  Persians  first, 
and  the  Manicheans  afterward,  called  the  evil  principle,  which  they 
made  in  some  sort,  coordinate  with  God,  and  the  first  source  of  all 
evil,  as  the  other  is  of  good.  For  the  devil,  in  the  Jewish  system, 
was  a  creature,  as  much  as  any  other  being  in  the  universe,  and  as 
hable  to  be  controlled  by  omnipotence,  an  attribute  which  they  as- 
cribed to  God  alone.  But  stiU  the  devil  is  spoken  of  as  only  one ; 
and  other  beings,  however  bad,  are  never  confounded  with  him. 

9.  I  know  but  two  passages  of  the  history  that  have  the  appear- 
ance of  exceptions  from  this  remark.  One  is  that  wherein  our 
Lord,  when  accused  of  casting  out  demons  by  the  prince  of  de- 
mons, says  in  return,  "  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  Mark  3: 
23.  There  is  no  doubt  that  6  ouraiag  and  6  d'iaj3o}.og  are  the  same. 
Here  then,  say  the  objectors,  the  former  of  these  names  is  applied 
to  daif-ioviu  which  seems  to  show  an  intercommunity  of  names. 
Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  term  Satan  is  introduced  only  in 
the  way  of  illustration  by  similitude,  as  the  divisions  in  kingdoms 
and  families  also  are.  The  utmost  that  can  be  deduced  from  such 
an  example  is,  that  they  are  malignant  beings  as  well  as  he,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  bad  cause,  and  perhaps  of  the  number  of  those 
called  his  angels,  and  made  to  serve  as  his  instruments.  But  this 
is  no  evidence  that  he  and  they  are  the  same.  The  other  passage 
is  in  Luke  13:  1 1,  where  we  have  an  account  of  the  cure  of  a  wo- 
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man  who  had  been  bowed  down  for  eighteen  years.  She  is  said 
to  have  had  a  spirit  of  inliriniiy  ;  and  our  Lord  himself  says  that 
Satan  had  bound  her,  v.  16.  But  let  it  be  observed,  first,  That 
nothing  is  said  that  implies  possession.  She  is  not  called  duifxovi- 
Cofiivi]  a  demoniac.  Our  Saviour  is  not  said  to  dispossess  the  de- 
mon, but  to  loose  her  from  her  infirmity.  Secondly,  That  it  is  a 
common  idiom  among  the  Jews  to  put  spirit  before  any  quality  as- 
cribed to  a  person,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  mental  or  corporeal. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  spirit  of  meekness,  the  spirit  of  slumber, 
the  spirit  of  jealousy,  are  used  to  express  habitual  fear,  etc.  Third- 
ly, That  the  ascribing  of  her  disease  to  Satan  does  not  imply  pos- 
session. The  former  is  frequent,  even  where  there  is  no  insinua- 
tion of  the  latter.  All  the  diseased  whom  our  Lord  healed  are 
said  to  have  been  oppressed  by  the  devil,  vnu  rov  (Sia(^olov,  Acts 
10:  38.  All  Job's  afflictions  are  ascribed  to  Satan  as  the  cause, 
Job  i,  and  ii,  yet  Job  is  nowhere  represented  as  a  demoniac. 

10.  A  late  learned  and  ingenious  author  (Dr.  Farmer)  has 
written  an  elaborate  dissertation,  to  evince  that  there  was  no  real 
possession  in  the  demoniacs  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  but  that  the 
style  there  employed  was  adopted  merely  in  conformity  to  popular 
prejudices,  and  used  of  a  natural  disease.  His  hypothesis  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  supporting  the  distinction  which  I  have  been 
illustrating,  and  which  is  founded  purely  un  scriptural  usage.  Con- 
cerning his  doctrine  1  shall  only  say  in  passing,  that  if  there  had 
been  no  more  to  urge  from  sacred  writ,  in  favor  of  the  comrnon 
opinion,  than  the  name  dai/noiuCoiiiti^og^  or  even  the  phrases  dat/.(6- 
viov  i'/iLv,  ly.j3(xlli:lv,  ctc,  1  should  have  thought  his  explanation  at 
least  not  improbable.  But  when  1  find  mention  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  demons  in  particular  possessions,  their  actions  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  man  possessed,  conversations  held  by 
the  former  about  the  disposal  of  them  after  their  expulsion,  and 
accounts  given  how  they  were  actually  disposed  of;  when  I  find 
desires  and  passions  ascribed  peculiarly  to  them,  and  similitudes  ta- 
ken from  the  conduct  which  they  usually  observe;  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  deny  their  existence  without  admitting,  that  the  sacred 
historians  were  either  deceived  themselves  in  regard  to  them,or  in- 
tended to  deceive  their  readers.  Nay,  if  they  were  faithful  histo- 
rians, this  reflection,  I  am  afraid,  will  strike  still  deeper.*     But  this 


*  The  following  observation  from  the  judicious  Mr.  Jortin's  excellent 
reirarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  (2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  10),  appears  to  me  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  jiulgnient  1  have  given.  "In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  any  circimistauces  are  added  concerning  the  demoniacs,  they 
are  generally  such  as  show  that  there  was  something  i)reternaiiiral  in  the 
distemper  ;  for  these  disordered  i)ersons  agreed  in  one  story,  and  paid 
homage  to  Christ  and  to  liis  apostles,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
madmen,  of  whom  some  would  have  worshipi)ed,  and  others  would  have 

Vol.  L  22 
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only  by  the  way.  To  enter  further  into  the  question  here,  would 
be  foreign  to  my  purpose.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Fanner's  perform- 
ance, which  is  written  very  plausibly,  will  judge  for  himself. 

11.  1  observe  further,  that  though  we  cannot  discover  with  cer- 
tainty, from  all  that  is  said  in  the  gospel  concerning  possession, 
whether  the  demons  were  conceived  to  be  the  ghosts  of  wicked 
men  deceased,  or  lapsed  angels,  or  (as  was  the  opinion  of  some 
early  Christian  writers)*  the  mongrel  breed  of  certain  angels 
(whom  they  understood  by  the  sons  of  God  mentioned  in  Genesis 
6:  2),  and  o{  the  daughiers  of  men  ;  it  is  plain  they  were  conceived 
to  be  malignant  spirits.  They  are  exhibited  as  the  causes  of  the 
most  direful  calamities  to  the  unhappy  persons  wliom  they  possess, 
dumbness,  deafness,  madness,  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  the  like.  The 
descriptive  titles  given  them  always  denote  some  ill  quality  or  other. 
Most  frequently  they  are  called  nviv^ara  axcc&aijia,  unclean  spirits, 
sometimes  nvfvi-iuiu  iiQin']ga,  malign  spirits.  They  are  represented 
as  conscious  that  they  are  doomed  to  misery  and  torments,  though 
their  punishment  be  for  a  while  suspended  :  "  Art  thou  come  hither," 
^uauviaac  I'jftug,  "  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?"  Matt.  8:  29. 

J 2.  But,  tli()Mu,h  this  is  the  character  of  those  demons  who 
were  dislodged  by  our  Lord  out  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  women 
possessed  by  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  word  demon  always 
conveys  this  bad  sense,  even  in  the  New  Testament.  This  having 
been  a  word  much  in  use  among  the  heathen,  from  whom  the  Hel- 
lenist Jews  first  borrowed  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  when 
it  is  used. in  speaking  of  pagans,  their  customs,  worship  and  opinions, 
more  especially  when  pagans  are  represented  as  employing  the 
term,  the  sense  should  be  that  which  is  conformable,  or  nearly  so, 
to  classical  use.  Now,  in  classical  use,  the  word  signified  a  divine 
being,  though  not  in  the  highest  order  of  their  divinities,  and  there- 
fore supposed  not  equivalent  to  Sfog,  but  superior  to  human,  and 
consequently,  by  the  maxims  of  their  theology,  a  jM'oper  object  of 
adoration.  "  All  demons,"  says  Plato,  ''  are  an  intermediate  order 
between  God  and  mortals."  f  But  though  they  commonly  used 
the  term  in  a  good  sense,  they  did  not  so  always.  They  had  evil 
demons  as  well  as  good.  "  Juxta  usurpatam,"  says  Calcidius, 
"  penes  Grascos  loquendi  consuetudinem,  tarn  sancti  sunt  dsemones 
quam  profesti  et  infidi."  But  when  no  bad  quality  is  ascribed  to 
the  demon  or  demons  spoken  of,  and  nothing  affirmed  that  implies 
it,  the  acceptation  of  the  term  in  pagan  writers  is  generally  favora^ 
ble.     Who  has  not  heard  of  the  demon  of  Socrates  ? 


reviled  Christ,  necording  to  the  varioi|3  burnor  an<l   behavior  observable 
jp  such  persons." 

*  Just.  M.  Apol.  i. 

f  nUp  TO  doiifioviov  fifxali  ioti'  y^f^ov  if  v.cu  S-vt^iov.     Sympos. 
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13.  In  this  way  the  word  is  to  be  understood  in  the  only  pas- 
sage of  the  Acts  (17:  IS),  where  it  occurs;  Ol  6't  ^t'lxjov  d'utiioii'o)v 
d'oy.H  y.uTayyiUik  ftvui,  "  Others  said,  he  seemeth  to  be  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods."  So  our  translators  render  it.  The  reason 
of  this  verdict  is  added,  "  because  he  preached  to  them  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection,"  t6v  'Jr,(yQvi>  xal  Tt]v  \4i'ainuaiv.  They  supposed 
the  former  to  be  a  male,  and  the  latter  a  female  divinity  ;  for  it  was 
customary  with  them  to  deify  abstract  qualities,  making  them  either 
gods  or  goddesses,  as  suited  the  gender  of  the  name.  This,  if  I 
remember  right,  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  ducfAOi'ia  is  not  rendered  devils,  but  gods.  If  our  translators 
had  adhered  to  their  method  of  rendering  this  word  in  every  other 
instance,  and  said,  ""  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
devils,"  they  would  have  grossly  perverted  tlie  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. Now  this  may  suggest  a  suspicion  of  the  impropi-iety  of  this 
version  of  the  word  any-wliere,  but  especially  where  it  relates  to 
the  objects  of  worship  among  the  pagans,  with  whom  the  term, 
when  unaccompanied  with  a  bad  epithet,  or  any  thing  in  the  con- 
text that  fixed  the  application  to  evil  spirits,  was  always  employed 
in  a  good  sense. 

14.  There  is  a  famous  passage  to  this  purpose  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  (1  Cor.  10:  20,  21),  on  which  I  shall  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  a  few  observations.  '--/  x)vsi  tu  f&pT],  d'at/nop/oig 
&uit,  'Aul  ov  0iix>  ov  i>f'Acij(34  Vf.iug  y,ot}'Ct}i'OvgrciJi/duiiiiovio)i'  yi'ffoVut. 
Ov  dvfuOx^f  notr}Oiov  Kvgiov  nivfif  y.al  noirjQiOv  duii-^oviwi/'  ou  du- 
vuaOe  Tgajif'Ct]?  Avpiov  {.mtytiv,  y.ui  TQunH^rjg  'dui^ovlwv.  In  the 
English  Bible  thus  rendered,  "  The  things  which  ihe  Gentiles  sa- 
crifice, they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God  ;  and  I  would  not 
that  ye  should  have  fellowship  with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils ;  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of 
the  Lord's  table  and  the  table  of  devils."  Passing  the  impropriety, 
so  often  observed  above,  of  representing  a  name  as  common  to 
many  which  Scripture  has  invariably  appropriated  to  one,  the  sen- 
timent itself  expressed  by  our  translators,  that  the  Gentiles  sacrifice 
to  devils,  is  not  just,  whether  we  consider  the  thing  abstractly,  or 
in  relation  to  the  intention  of  the  worshippers. 

Considered  abstractly,  the  pagan  worship  and  sacrifices  were 
not  offered  to  God,  whom  they  knew  not,  and  to  whose  character 
and  attributes  there  was  nothing  in  the  popular  creed  (I  speak  not 
of  philosophers)  that  bore  the  least  affinity.  But,  as  little  were 
they  offered  to  that  being  whom  Christians  and  Jews  call  the  devil 
or  Satan,  with  whose  character  or  history  they  were  equally  unac- 
quainted. Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  the  characters  of  llieir  dei- 
ties were  so  bad,  that  they  partook  more  of  the  diabolical  nature 
than  of  the  divine.  For  this  does  not  hold  universally.  Pagan 
nations  sometimes  deified  men  who  had  been  tiieir  benefactors. 
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Osiris  is  said  to  have  invented   the  plough,  and  to  have  been  the 
first  who  taught  the   Egyinians  husbandry.     Though  not,  on  that 
account,  entitled  to  adoration,  yet  surely  not  deserving  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  devil  or  enemy  of  mankind.     But  admitting  it  to  be  true, 
as  it  doubtless  is,  that  the  characters  of  their  gods  were  often  such 
as  to  resemble  the  devilish  nature  more  than  the  divine,  evil  spirits 
are  not  understood  as  excluded  from  the  import  of  the  term  duif^io- 
via.     As  little,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  tliat  term  to  be  confined  to 
such.     The  proper  notion  is,   beings,  in  respect  of  power  (what- 
ever be  their  other  qualities)  superior  to  human,  but  inferior  to  that 
which  we  Christians  comprehend  under  the  term  divine.     For  this 
reason,  even  the  higher  orders  of  the  heathen  divinities,  those  whom 
they  styled  Dii  major  urn  gentium,  are  included  in  the  aposde's  de- 
claration.    For  though  they  more  rarely  applied  to  such  the  terms 
daiiAMv  and  dainovtov,  the  power  ascribed  to  them  by  their  votaries 
was  infinitely  short  of  omnipotence,  as  indeed  all  their  other  attri- 
butes were  short  of  the  divine  perfections.     Paul  acknowledged  no 
God  but  one,  of  whom  the   Gentiles  were  ignorant,  and  to  whom 
therefore  they  could  not  offer  sacrifice.     All  beings  of  a  subordi- 
nate nature,  however  much  they  might  be  accounted  superior  to  us, 
he  classes  under  the  same  general  name.     "  But  can  Jupiter  him- 
self be  included  in  this  description — Jupiter,  to   whom  almighty 
power  and  supreme  dominion  are  attributed,  and  who  is  styled  by 
the  poets,   The  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  greatest  and  best  of 
beings  V     The  attributes  sometimes  given  to  Jupiter  must  be  con- 
sidered as  words  merely  complimental  and  adulatory ;  they  being 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  accounts  which  the  same  persons  give 
of  his  origin  and  history.     They  are  like  the  titles  with  which  earth- 
ly potentates  are  saluted  by  their  flatterers,  when  styled  fathers  of 
their  country,  absolute  lords  of  earth  and  ocean.     De  la  Motte's 
reply  to  Madame  Dacier*  is  here  very  apposite  :  "  What !    could 
Homer  seriously  believe  Jupiter  to  be  the  creator  of  gods  and  men  ? 
Could  he  think  him  the  father  of  his  own  father  Saturn,  whom  he 
drove  out  of  heaven,  or  of  Juno  his  sister  and  his  wife  ;  of  Neptune 
and  FliUo  his  brothers,  or  of  the  nymphs  who  had  the  charge  of 
him  in  his  childhood ;  or  of  the  giants  who  made  war  upon  him,  and 
would  have  dethroned  him  if  they  had  been  then  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood  ?     How  well  his  actions  justify  the  Latin  epithets,  oy- 
timus,  maximus,  so  often  given  him,  all  the  world  knows."     Jupiter 
has,  therefore,   no  right  to  be  held  an  exception,  but  is,  with  strict 
propriety,  comprehended   in  the  same  duifiovia,  attributed  by  the 
apostle  to  all  the  heathen  gods.     But  daifioviov,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
one  thing,   and  o  did(iolog  is  another.     Now,  if  a  supposed  resem- 
blance, in  disposition,  between  the  heathen  gods  and  the  devil,  were 

•  De  la  Critique;  seconde  partie — Des  Dieux. 
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a  sufficient  foundation  for  what  is  affirmed  in  the  common  version  ; 
any  vicious  person  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  history,  such  as 
Cain,  Ham,  Jezebel,  in  whom  one  might  fancy  a  likeness  in  cha- 
racter or  actions  to  some  divinities  of  the  heathen,  might,  with 
equal  propriety  as  the  devil,  be  called  the  objects  of  their  adoration. 

15.  There  are  two  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Deut.  32:  17),  the  other  in  the  Psalms  (96:  5),  to 
which,  particularly  the  first,  the  apostle  had  doubtless  an  allusion. 
In  both,  the  term  used  by  the  Septuagint  is  dai}.i6via;  the  Hebrew 
term  is  not  the  same  in  both  places,  but  in  neither  is  it  a  word 
which  is  ever  translated  dccci^olog  by  the  Seventy.  In  the  Psalm 
referred  to,  the  term  in  the  original  is  that  which  is  commonly  ren- 
dered idols.  Now,  in  regard  to  idols,  the  apostle  had  said  in  the 
same  Epistle,  (1  Cor.  8:  4),  that  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  ;" 
in  other  words,  is  the  representation  of  no  real  existence  in  the 
universe,  though  it  may  be  the  representation  of  an  imaginary  being. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  and  Saturn,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  gods,  as  delineated  by  the  poets  and  mytholo- 
gists,  are  nonentities,  the  mere  creatures  of  imagination.  Now,  if 
an  idol  represent  no  real  being,  it  does  not  represent  the  devil, 
whose  existence  is,  on  the  Christian  hypothesis,  beyond  a  question. 
But  I  am  aware  of  the  objection,  that,  if  idols  represent  no  real 
beings,  they  either  do  not  represent  demons,  or  demons  are  not 
real  beings.  I  answer.  It  is  true,  that  no  individual  demons, 
actually  existing,  are  properly  represented  by  their  idols  ;  never- 
theless, these  may  with  strict  justice  be  said  to  represent  the  genus 
or  kind ;  that  is,  beings  intermediate  between  God  and  man,  less 
than  the  former,  greater  than  the  latter.  For  to  all  who  come  un- 
der this  description,  real  or  imaginary,  good  or  bad,  the  name  de 
mons  is  promiscuously  given.  The  reality  of  such  intermediate  or- 
der of  beings  revelation  every-where  supposes,  and  rational  theism 
does  not  contradict.  Now,  it  is  to  the  kind  expressed  in  the  defi- 
nition now  given,  that  the  pagan  deities  are  represented  as  corre- 
sponding, and  not  individually,  io  particular  demons  actually  exist- 
ing. To  say,  therefore,  that  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  to  demons,  is  no 
more  than  to  say,  that  they  sacrifice  to  beings  which,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  we  perceive,  from  their  own  accounts  of  them,  to  be 
below  the  Supreme.  "What  are  men?"  says  a  dialogist  in  Lu- 
cian.*  The  answer  is,  "  Mortal  gods.  What  are  gods  .''  Immor- 
tal men."  In  fact,  immortaHty  was  almost  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween them. 

16.  This   leads  directly  to  the  examination  of  the  justness  of 
the  sentiment,  that  the    Gentiles  sacrifice  to  devils,  in  the  second 

*  Vitaruni  auctio.     Ti  dal  oi  av^qcinoi;  ^iot,  &vritoi,'  rl  Sal  oi  &iot; 
av&Qtanoi,  a&avaioi. 
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view  of  it  that  was  suggested  ;  or  considered  in  relation  to  the  ideas 
and  intentions  of  the  worshippers  themselves,  to  which  alone  in  my 
apprehension,  the  apostle  here  alludes.  First,  then,  we  may  justly 
say,  that  their  sacrifices  were  not  offered  to  God ;  for,  however 
much  they  might  use  the  name  of  God,  the  intention  is  to  be  judg- 
ed, not  by  the  name,  but  by  the  meaning  affixed  to  it.  Now,  such 
a  being  as  the  eternal,  unoriginated,  immutable  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  world,  they  had  not  in  all  their  system,  and  therefore  did 
not  adore.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  unjustly  termed  by  the 
same  apostle,  (Eph.  2:  12),  u&ioi,  atheists,  without  God,  that  is, 
without  the  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  belief  and  worship,  of 
him  who  alone  is  God.  But  their  sacrifices  and  devotions  were 
presented  to  beings,  to  whom  they  themselves  ascribed  a  character 
infinitely  inferior  to  what  we  know  to  belong  to  the  true  God,  of 
whom  they  were  ignorant. 

A  late  philosopher,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  partiality  to 
the  sentiments  of  an  apostle,  or  of  the  weakness  of  a  bias  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  has  nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  adopted  the  ideas 
of  the  sacred  author,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  pa- 
gans* "  a  kind  of  superstitious  atheists,  who  acknowledged  no  being 
that  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  a  deity."  Besides,  a  great  part  of 
the  heathen  worship  confessedly  paid  to  the  ghosts  of  departed  he- 
roes, of  conquerors  and  potentates,  and  of  the  inventors  of  arts, 
whom  popular  superstition,  after  disguising  their  history  with  fables 
and  absurdities,  had  blindly  deified.  Now,  to  all  such  beings  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  assigned  the  name  d'aifnoi'icc.  Fur- 
ther, it  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  apostle  is  not  writing  here  to 
Hebrews,  but  to  Greeks  ;  and  that  he  himself,  being  a  native  of  a 
Grecian  city,  knew  perfectly  the  sense  that  was  affixed  by  them  to 
the  word  daifAoviu.  U,  therefore,  he  had  intended  to  suggest  that 
they  were  all  malignant  beings  to  whom  their  devotions  were  ad- 
dressed, he  would  never  have  used  the  general  term,  which  he 
knew  they  commonly  understood  in  a  more  favorable  sense.  In 
that  case,  he  would  have  said  y.a'A6daif.iooi  dvn,  or  something  equi- 
valent. 

17.  However  much,  therefore,  the  Gentiles  might  have  dispu- 
ted the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  the  apostle's  assertion,  that  they  did 
not  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  because  they  were  not  sensible  of  their 
own  ignorance  on  this  article ;  the  latter  part  of  the  assertion  they 
would  have  readily  admitted,  that  they  sacrificed  to  demons,  such 
as  the  spirits  of  heroes  and  heroines  deceased,  and  other  beings  con- 
ceived superior  to  mere  mortals.  This  charge  they  themselves 
would  not  have  pretended  to  be  either  injurious  or  untrue.  The 
very  passage  formerly  quoted  from  the  Acts,  where  they  call  Jesus 
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and  the  resurrection  strange  demons,  ttvu  dui}.i6vu<^  shows,  that 
there  were  known  demons,  yvwQifia  daif.i6viu,  to  whose  service  they 
were  accustomed.  We  cannot  worship  whom  we  do  not  mean  to 
worship.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  ideas.  They  could, 
therefore,  no  more  be  said  to  have  worshipped  the  devil,  as  we 
Christians  understand  the  term,  than  they  could  be  said  to  have 
worshipped  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  because  tliey  hud  no 
more  conception  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  However  much  it 
may  be  in  the  spirit  of  theological  controvertists  to  use  amplifica- 
tions irreconcileable  with  truth  and  justice,  in  order  to  render  an  ad- 
versary odious  ;  this  manner  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men. Some  appearances  of  the  polemic  temper  there  are  in  most 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  will  be  found  to  spring  en- 
tirely from  translators.  The  popular  doctrine  has  indeed  been 
adopted  by  Milton,  and  greatly  embellished  in  his  incomparable 
poem.  But  it  is  not  from  the  fictions  of  poets  that  we  must  draw 
the  principles  of  religion. 

18.  I  must  likewise  own,  that  when,  in  the  passage  to  the  Co- 
rinthians under  examination,  we  render  dutfAOpicc  demons,  vie  still 
express  the  sentiment  more  harshly  than  it  is  in  the  original,  be- 
cause the  word  was  commonly  then  used  in  a  good  sense,  not  as 
we  Christians  use  it  at  present,  invariably  in  a  bad  sense.  One 
way,  however,  of  restoring  it  to  its  proper  import,  is  to  preserve 
sacredly  the  distinction  which  holy  writ  so  plainly  authorizes,  and 
never  to  confound  terms  as  synonymous,  which  are  there  never  con- 
founded. 

19.  The  above  observations  may  serve  also  to  illustrate  a  noted 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  (chap.  9:  20) :  "  The  rest  of  the  men 
which  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues,  yet  repented  not  of  the 
works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils,  dai^iovia, 
and  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  wood, 
which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk."  It  is  equally  manifest 
here  as  in  the  former  example,  that  the  word  rendered  devils  ought 
to  have  been  demons ;  nor  is  it  less  manifest,  that  every  being  who 
is  not  the  one  true  God,  however  much  conceived  to  be  superior  to 
us,  whether  good  or  bad,  hero  or  heroine,  demigod  or  demigoddess, 
angel  or  departed  spirit,  saint  or  sinner,  real  or  imaginary  is  in  the 
class  comprised  under  the  name  demons.  And  the  worship  ol  them 
is  as  much  demonolatry  (if  you  will  admit  the  word)  as  the  worship 
of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Minerva.  This  may  serve  to  show  of  how 
much  consequence  it  is  to  attend  with  accuracy  to  the  differences 
to  be  found  in  the  application  of  words.  It  is  only  thereby  that  we 
can  learn  their  exact  import,  and  be  qualified  to  judge,  both  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  completion  of  scriptural  prophecies.  As  to  the 
worship  of  the  devil  zOv  (hafiolov,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
in  Scripture  no  pagans  are  charged  with  it ;  and  as  to  the  worship 
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Toiv  dainoviwv,  beings  subordinate  to  the  Supreme,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered how  far  we  can  with  justice  say  that  the  pagans  are  pecu- 
liarly chargeable.  It  will  deserve  to  be  remarked  by  the  way,  that 
the  only  difference  between  demonolatry  and  idolatry  appears  to 
be,  that  the  first  regards  the  object  of  worship,  the  second  the 
mode.  The  former  is  a  violation  of  the  first  commandment,  the 
latter  of  the  second.  The  connexion,  however,  is  so  intimate  be- 
tween them,  that  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  found  separate. 

20.  There  are  only  two  other  passages  wherein  the  word  daif^o- 
vitt  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  both  which  there  is  some 
difficulty.  One  is,  where  Paul  warns  Timothy  (1  Tim.  4:  1),  of 
those  who  would  make  a  defection  from  the  faith,  "  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils ;"  diduaxuklaig  daij-iovioip 
doctrines  of  demons.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether,  by  this  phrase, 
we  are  to  understand  doctrines  suggested  by  demons,  or  doctrines 
concerning  demons.  The  form  of  expression  will  support  either 
meaning.  If  the  first,  the  word  demons  is  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  for 
ghosts,  or  other  spirits  of  a  malignant  character,  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  in  the  gospels  where  an  agency  on  human 
beings  is  ascribed  to  them.  The  connexion  of  the  words  doctrines 
of  demons  with  seducing  spirits,  immediately  preceding,  gives  some 
plausibility  to  this  interpretation.  If  the  second,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  used  more  extensively,  for  all  those  beings  inferior 
to  God  who  are  made  objects  of  adoration.  In  this  case,  the  words 
foretell  either  a  total  apostasy  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  demonobgy,  commonly  called  mythology,  or  a  defection 
from  the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  by  admitting  an  unnatural  mixture 
of  heathenish  absurdities.  That  this  is  his  meaning  is  rendered  not 
improbable,  by  its  being  connected  with  other  corruptions  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  also  introduced  some  ages  after  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  implied  in  the  words,  "  forbidding  to  marry,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats,"  etc.  But  with  respect  to  this 
question,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

21.  The  other  passage  is  in  the  epistle  of  James,  ch.  2:  19. 
The  whole  verse  in  the  common  version  runs  thus :  "  Thou  be- 
lievest  that  there  is  one  God;  thou  dost  well;  the  devils  also  be- 
lieve and  tremble  ;"  tec  daif.i6pici,  the  demons.  That  the  apostle 
here  means  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  men  deceased,  which  (in  Jew- 
ish use,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus)  were  commonly  styled  demons, 
there  is  no  reason  to  question.  The  only  points  of  which  their  be- 
lief is  asserted,  are  the  being  and  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  The 
epithet  daif-ioviajdriq  is  accordingly  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  this  epis- 
tle, (ch.  3:  15),  where  that  wisdom  which  produceth  envy  and  con- 
tention, is  styled  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  dai^iovioidijg,  demonian. 

22.  The  only  other  words  in  the  New  Testament  connected 
with  dalfioiv,  are  (SfialdaifiMv  and  detaidaifiovla.     Each  occurs  only 
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once.  The  former  is  rendered  by  our  translators  superstitious,  the 
latter  superstition.  Neither  of  them  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  or 
the  Apocrypha,  or  in  any  part  of  llie  New  Testament,  except  tlie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  may  readily  believe  that  the  Jews,  in 
speaking  of  tiieir  own  religion,  would  avoid  the  use  of  terms  bear- 
ing so  manifest  an  allusion  to  a  species  of  worship  which  it  con- 
demns. The  only  place  where  the  term  deialdutfAuv  occurs,  is 
Paul's  speech  in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  It  is  applied  by  him 
to  the  Athenians,  who  were  pagans.  "Jfdgeg  'yJOrjvaloi,  says  he, 
xttTu  Tiuina  (og  dfiodaiiiov^oiiaovg  vfiug  Ofcofjco  ;  in  the  common 
version,  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are 
too  superstitious,"  Acts  17:  22.  The  English  expression  is  in  my 
opinion  much  harsher  than  the  Greek.  As  the  word  nowhere  else 
occurs  in  the  sacred  writings,  our  only  rule  for  ascertaining  its  im- 
port is  the  classical  application.  Besides,  the  apostle  being  a  na- 
tive of  a  Grecian  city,  well  knew  in  what  sense  his  hearers  would 
understand  the  term.  If  then  he  spoke  to  be  understood,  we  must 
suppose  that  he  employed  his  words  according  to  their  current 
value  in  the  place.  Now  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  classical  use,  dfial- 
daifioiv  has  not  a  bad  meaning,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
context  that  leads  us  to  an  unfavorable  interpretation.  'y4ul8l 
dtioidui(.io)v  }]v,  "  He  was  always  a  religious  man,"  says  Xenophon 
of  Agesilaus,  when  he  is  plainly  commending  him.  Favorinus  ex- 
plains the  word  by  6  luoflj/jg,  pious  ;  and  gives  tvXa^fla  as  the  com- 
mon import  of  dfcold'aii.ioi'ia,  which  he  resolves  into  q.6^og  0eov  tj 
dai(.(6vonj,  "  the  fear  of  God,  or  of  demons." 

Now  it  has  been  shown,  that  among  pagans,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  dalficDv,  the  meaning  was  favorable.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  daioiSai^iMv  was  also  susceptible  of  a  bad  meaning, 
answering  to  our  word  superstitious.  Further,  I  readily  admit, 
that  the  apostle  would  not  probably  have  used  that  term  in  speak- 
ing of  either  Jews  or  Christians,  because  he  did  not  consider  the 
dalfAong  as  objects  of  their  veneration.  At  the  same  time  he  knew, 
that  in  addressing  the  Athenians  he  employed  a  term  which  could 
not  be  offensive  to  them.  Indeed,  his  manner  of  introducing  his 
subject  shows  a  desire  of  softening  the  disapprobation  which  his 
words  imply,  and  from  whicli  he  took  occasion  to  expound  the 
principles  of  a  more  sublime  theology.  The  Athenians  gloried  in 
the  character  of  being  more  religious,  dftaiduinovfoitcjoi,  than  any 
other  Grecian  State.  Paul's  concession  of  this  point  in  their  favor, 
would  rather  gratify  than  offend  ihem,  and  would  serve  to  alleviate 
the  censure  of  carrying  their  religion  to  excess.  Every  thing  in 
the  turn  of  his  expression  shows,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  tell 
them  in  the  mildest  terms  what  he  found  censurable  in  their  devo- 
tion, and  thence  to  take  occasion  of  preaching  to  them  the  only  true 
God.     Accordingly,  he  employed  a  word  which  he  knew  no  pagao 
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could  take  amiss  ;  and  to  denote  the  excess  with  which  he  thought 
them  chargeable,  he  chose  to  use  the  comparative  degree,  which 
was  the  gentlest  manner  of  doing  it.  Nay,  he  even  abates  the  im- 
port of  the  comparative,  by  the  particle  wg.  Beza  has  properly  ren- 
dered the  expression  quasi  religiosiores.  The  version  too  super- 
stitious not  only  deviates  from  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  but  in- 
cludes a  gross  impropriety,  as  it  implies  that  it  is  right  to  be  super- 
stitious to  a  certain  degree,  and  that  the  error  lies  in  exceeding  that 
degree  ;  vv'hereas,  in  the  universal  acceptation  of  the  English  term, 
all  superstition  is  excess,  and  therefore  faulty. 

As  to  the  noun  dfioduifioviu,  in  the  only  place  of  Scripture 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  mentioned  as  used  by  a  heathen  in  relation  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  Festus,  the  president,  when  he  acquainted 
king  Agrippa  concerning  Paul,  at  that  time  his  prisoner,  says  that 
he  found  the  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his  countrymen  not 
to  be  such  as  he  had  expected,  but  to  consist  in  ^j]Ti^ua.xa  tivu  nfQc 
zrjg  id'iag  d'fiadaiftovtug,  in  the  English  translation,  "  certain  ques- 
tions of  their  own  superstition,"  Acts  25:  19.  It  was  not  unlike  a 
Roman  m-agistrate  to  call  the  Jewish  religion  superstition.  That 
the  Gentiles  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  contemptuously,  is  no- 
torious. But  it  should  be  considered,  that  Festus  was  then  addres- 
sing his  discourse  to  king  Agrippa,  who  had  come  to  Cesarea  to 
congratulate  him,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  Jew,  and  to  whom  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  whole  of  the  story,  that  Festus  meant  to  show  the 
utmost  civility.  It  cannot  then  be  imagined,  that  he  would  inten- 
tionally affront  a  visitant  of  rank,  the  very  purpose  of  whose  visit 
had  been  to  do  him  honor  on  his  promotion.  That  the  ordinary- 
import  of  the  term  was  favorable  cannot  be  questioned.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  (lib.  i),  speaking  of  the  religious  service  performed  by  the 
high-priest,  at  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  obliged  to  be  present, 
adds,  Tavitt  d'  inQaTxiv,  a^iu  ptv  fig  deioidaii^iovlav  xal  dtoqlh]  ^lov 
TOP  ^aodi'a  nfjorgfTiofffvog ;  "  These  things  he  did  to  excite  the  king 
to  a  devout  and  pious  life."  The  word  therefore  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  religion,  according  to  its  primitive  and  most  usual  accep- 
tation among  the  Greeks. 

Bishop  Pearce  is,  for  aught  I  know,  singular  in  thinking  that 
trig  idiag  dftGidat^ioviug  ought  to  be  translated  of  a  private  supersti- 
tion, meaning  the  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  Paul.  But  of  this 
version  the  words  are  evidently  not  susceptible  ;  the  only  authority 
alleged  is  Peter,  who  says,  (2  Pet.  1:  20),  naaa  ngocpriTfla  ygacprjg 
Idlag  tntXmtwg  ov  ylveiai,  in  the  common  translation,  "  No  pro- 
phecy of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation."  Admit- 
ting that  this  is  a  just  expression  of  the  sense  of  that  passage,  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  Jdlog  has  there  no  article.  If  the  import  of 
idiog  in  the  other  place  were  private,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
must  not  be  a  but  the  private  superstition,  or  the  private   religion. 
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Had  we  any  evidence  that  this  designation  had  been  given  to  Chris- 
tianity in  tiie  times  of  the  aposiles,  there  might  be  some  plausibility 
in  the  conjecture.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  designation  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  improper  as  applied  to  a 
doctrine  which  was  preached  publicly  every-where,  and  of  whose 
ministers  both  Jews  and  Pagans  complained,  that  they  turned  the 
world  upside  down.  There  are  k\v  words  in  the  New  Testament 
more  common  than  tdlog,  but  there  is  not  a  single  instance  wherein 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  article,  that  can  be  rendered  otherwise 
than  his  own,  her  own,  or  their  own. 

23.  So  much  for  the  distinction  uniformly  observed  in  Scripture 
between  the  words  dtdjSokog  and  duifiopiov ;  to  which  I  shall  only 
add,  that  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version  these  names  are  always  duly 
distinguished.  The  words  employed  in  translating  one  of  them  are 
never  used  in  rendering  the  other;  and  in  all  the  Latin  translations 
I  have  seen,  ancient  and  modern.  Popish  and  Protestant,  this  dis- 
tinction is  carefully  observed.  It  is  observed  also  in  Diodati's  Ital- 
ian version,  and  most  of  the  late  French  versions.  But  in  Luther's 
German  translation,  the  Geneva  French,  and  the  common  English, 
the  words  are  confounded  in  the  manner  above  observed.  Some  of 
the  later  English  translations  have  corrected  this  error,  and  some 
have  implicitly  followed  the  common  version. 


PART  n. 

" ^4diig  AND  Tuvvv.. 

The  next  example  1  shall  produce  of  words  of  which,  though 
commonly  translated  by  the  same  English  term,  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference of  signification,  shall  be  «^'>;?  and  yt^vru,  in  the  common 
version  rendered  hell.  That  yufpu  is  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  denote  the  place  of  future  punishment  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  is  indisputable.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  do 
not  find  this  place  in  the  same  manner  mentioned.  Accordingly  the 
the  word  yuwa  does  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint.  It  is  not  a  Greek 
word,  and  consequently  not  to  be  found  in  the  Grecian  classics.  It 
is  originally  a  compound  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  i^r^i  N";i].  ge, 
hinnom,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  of  which  we 
hear  first  in  the  book  of  Joshua.*  It  was  there  that  the  cruel  sacri 
fices  of  children  were  made  by  fire  to  Moloch,  the  Ammonitish  idol, 
2  Chron.  33: 6.  The  place  was  also  called  Tojihet,  2  Kings  23: 10 ; 
and  that,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  noise  of  drums,  [toph  signifying  a 


*  Josh.  15:  8.     It  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  Josh.  18:  16,  Feil- Evvofi, 
and    in  some  editions  ralivva,  hence  the  name  in  the  N.  T. 
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drum),  a  noise  raised  on  purpose  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  helpless 
infants.  As  this  place  was,  in  process  of  time,  considered  as  an  em- 
blem of  hell,  or  a  place  of  torment  reserved  lor  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  in  a  future  state,  the  name  tophet  came  gradually  to  be 
used  in  this  sense,  and  at  length  to  be  confined  to  it.  This  is  the 
sense,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  gehenna,  a  synonymous  term,  is 
always  to  be  understood  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  occurs 
just  twelve  times.  In  ten  of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  in  the 
other  two  the  expression  is  figurative ;  but  it  scarcely  will  admit  a 
question,  that  the  figure  is  taken  from  that  state  of  misery  which 
awaits  the  impenitent.  Thus  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  make  the 
proselyte,  whom  they  compass  sea  and  land  to  gain,  twofold  more 
a  child  of  hell,  vlog  yuvvi]g,  than  themselves,  Matt.  23:  15;  an  ex- 
pression both  similar  in  form,  and  equivalent  in  signification,  to  vlog 
Sia§olov,  son  of  the  devil,  and  vlog  Tijg  anmXelag,  son  of  perdition. 
In  the  other  passage  (James  3:  6),  an  unruly  tongue  is  said  to  be 
"  set  on  fire  of  hell,"  qloyiCojuifT]  vno  jijg  ytewtig.  These  two  can- 
not be  considered  as  exceptions,  it  being  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  writers  in  both  to  draw  an  illustration  of  the  subject  from  that 
state  of  perfect  wretchedness. 

2.  As  to  the  word  o.dtjg,  which  occurs  in  eleven  places  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  rendered  hell  in  all  except  one,  where  it  is 
translated  grave,  it  is  quite  common  in  classical  authors,  and  fre- 
q'jently  used  by  the  Seventy  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Ill  my  judgment,  it  ought  never  in  Scripture  to  be  rendered  hell,  at 
least  in  the  sense  wherein  that  word  is  now  universally  understood 
by  Christians.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  corresponding  word  is 
biN'^J  sheol,  which  signifies  the  state  of  the  dead  in  general,  without 
regard  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  persons,  their  happiness  or 
misery.  In  translating  that  word,  the  Seventy  have  almost  invaria- 
bly used  adi]g.  This  word  is  also  used  sometimes  in  rendering  the 
nearly  synonymous  words  or  phrases  112  6or,  and  "ii3 '':3N  a6/ie 
hor,  the  pit,  and  stones  of  the  pit,  nT73~bii;  tsal  moth,  the  shades  of 
death,  ni2'~  dunieh,  silence.  The  state  is  always  represented  under 
those  figures  which  suggest  sotnething  dreadful,  dark,  and  silent, 
about  which  the  most  prying  eye,  and  listening  ear,  can  acquire  no 
information.  The  term  adrjg,  hades,  is  well  adapted  to  express  this 
idea.  It  was  written  anciently,  as  we  learn  fron  the  poets,  (for 
what  is  called  the  poetic  is  nothing  but  the  ancient  dialect),  cidt^g, 
ob  a  privativo  et  f'tdo)  video,  and  signifies  obscure,  hidden,  invisi- 
ble. To  this  the  word  hell  in  its  primitive  signification  perfectly 
corresponded  ;  for,  at  first,  it  denoted  only  what  was  sacred  or  con- 
cealed. This  word  is  found  with  little  variation  of  form,  and  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  meaning,  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.* 

•  See  Junius'  Gothic  Glossary,  sulijoined  to  the  Codex  Argenteus,  on 
the  word  hvlyan. 
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But  thou:^h  our  word  hell,  in  its  original  signification,  was  more 
adapted  to  express  the  sense  of  cj.diyi  than  of  ytiwu,  it  is  not  so  now. 
When  we  spoak  as  Christians,  we  always  express  by  it  the  place  of 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  tlie  general  judgment,  as  op- 
posed to  heaven,  the  place  of  the  reward  of  the  righteous.  It  is 
true  that,  in  translating  heathen  poets,  we  retain  the  old  sense  of  the 
word  hell,  which  answers  to  the  Latin  orais,  or  rather  infernus  ; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  descent  of  ^?^]neas,  or  of  Orpheus,  into  hell. 
Now  the  word  infernus,  in  Latin,  comprehends  the  receptacle  of 
all  the  dead,  and  contains  both  eiysium  the  place  of  tlie  blessed,  and 
tnrtarus  the  abode  of  the  miserable.  The  term  inferi  comprehends 
all  the  inhabitants,  good  and  bad,  happy  and  wretched.  The  Latin 
words  infernus  and  inferi  bear  evident  traces  of  the  notion  that  the 
repository  of  the  souls  ol  the  departed  is  under  ground.  This  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  both  Greeks  and  Hebrews, 
and  indeed  of  all  antiquity.  How  iar  the  ancient  practice  of  bury- 
ing the  body  may  have  contributed  to  produce  this  idea  concerning 
the  mansion  of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  I  shall  not  take  it  upon 
me  to  say ;  but  it  is  very  plain,  that  neither  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  in  the  New,  does  the  word  a8r]g 
convey  the  meaning  which  the  present  English  word  hell,  in  the 
Christian  usage,  always  conveys  to  our   minds. 

3.  It  were  endless  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  an  enumeration 
and  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  both  Testaments  wherein  the 
word  is  found.  The  attempt  would  be  unnecessary,  as  it  is  hardly 
now  pretended  by  any  critic  that  this  is  the  acceptation  of  the  term 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Who,  for  example,  would  render  the  words 
of  the  venerable  patriarch  Jacob,  (Gen.  37:  35),  when  he  was  de- 
ceived by  his  sons  into  the  opinion  that  his  favorite  child  Joseph  had 
been  devoured  by  a  wild  beast,  "  I  will  go  down  to  hell  to  my  son 
mourning?"  or  the  words  which  he  used,  (ch.  42:  38),  when  they 
expostulated  with  him  about  sending  his  youngest  son  Benjamin  into 
Egypt  along  with  them,  "  Ye  will  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  hell  ?"  Yet  in  both  places  the  word  in  the  original  is  sheol, 
and  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy  hades.  I  shall  only  add,  that  in 
the  famous  passage  from  the  Psalms  (16:  10),  quoted  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (2:  27),  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take 
notice  afterwards,  though  the  word  is  the  same,  both  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Greek,  as  in  the  two  former  quotations,  and  though  it  is  in  both 
places  rendered  hell  in  the  common  version,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
understand  it  as  denoting  the  place  of  the  damned,  whether  the  ex- 
pression be  interpreted  literally  of  David  the  type,  or  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  antitype,  agreeably  to  its  principal  and  ultimate  object. 

4.  But  it  appears  at  present  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
critics,  that  the  term,  at  least  in  the  Old  Testament,  means  no  more 
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than  "lip.  keber,  grave  or  sepulchre.  Of  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 
after  the  most  attentive,  and  I  think  impartial  examination,  I  am  far 
from  being  convinced.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  in.sensible  of  the 
weight  which  is  given  to  that  interpretation  by  some  great  names  in 
the  learned  world,  particularly  that  of  Father  Simon,  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  oriental  literature,  who  has  expressly  said*  that  sheol  sig- 
nifies in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  sejmlchre,  and  who  has 
strenuously  and  repeatedly  defended  this  sentiment  against  Le  Clerc 
and  others  who  had  attacked  it.f  And  since  he  seems  even  to 
challenge  his  opponents  to  produce  examples,  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, wherein  the  word  sheol  has  the  signification  which  they 
ascribe  to  it,  I  shall  here  briefly,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  names- 
so  respectable  as  those  which  appear  on  the  opposite  side,  lay  before 
the  reader  the  result  of  my  inquiries  upon  the  question. 

5.  1  freely  acknowledge,  that  by  translating  sheol,  the  grave,  the 
purport  of  the  sentence  is  often  expressed  with  suflicient  clearness. 
The  example  last  quoted  from  Genesis  is  an  evidence.  "Ye  will 
bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  undoubtedly 
gives  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  the  original,  notwithstanding 
that  the  English  word  grave  does  not  give  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  sheol.  This  may  at  first  appear  a  paradox,  but  will  not 
be  found  so  when  examined.  Suppose  one  in  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  a  friend's  death,  should  say,  "  This  unlucky  accident 
brought  him  to  his  shroud,"  another  should  say,  "  It  brought  him  ta 
his  coffin,"  a  third,  "  It  brought  him  to  his  grave  ;"  the  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed  by  them  all ;  and  these  plain  words,  "  This  acci- 
dent proved  the  cause  of  his  death,"  are  equivalent  to  what  was 
said  by  every  one  of  them.  But,  can  we  justly  infer  thence,  that 
the  English  words  shroud,  coffin,  grave,  and  death,  are  synonymous 
terms?  It  will  not  be  pretended  by  those  who  know  English.  Yet 
I  have  not  heard  any  argument  stronger  than  this,  for  accounting 
the  Hebrew  words  sheol  and  keher  synonymous.  The  cases  are 
entirely  parallel.  Used  as  tropes  they  often  are  so.  Who  can 
question  that,  when  there  is  any  thing  figurative  in  the  expression, 
the  sense  may  be  conveyed  without  the  figure,,  or  by  another  figure  ? 
And  if  so,  the  figures  or  tropes,  however  different,  may  doubdess,, 
in  such  application,  be  called  synonymous  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  proper  term. J 

*  Hist.  Crit.  du  N.  T.  ch.  12. 

f  Reponse  a  la  Defense  des  Sentiinens  de  quelqiies  Theologieos  de 
Hollande,  ch.  16. 

J  This  is  precisely  the  idea  which  Cappelliis  (to  whom  Hebrew  criti- 
cism owes  more  perhaps  than  to  any  otiier  individual)  had  of  the  relation 
between  the  words  sheol  and  keber.  In  answer  to  Villalpandus,  who,  in 
explaining  a  Hebrew  inscription,  supposes  sh,  the  letter  schin,  to  stand  for 
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Now,  if  this  holds  of  the  tropes  of  the  same  language,  it  holds 
also  of  those  of  different  languages.  You  may  adopt  a  trope  in 
translatin*;,  which  does  not  literally  answer  to  that  of  the  original, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  conveys  the  sense  of  the  original  more 
justly  than  the  literal  version  would  have  done.  But  in  this  case, 
though  the  whole  sentence  in  the  version  corresponds  to  the  whole 
sentence  in  the  original,  there  is  not  the  like  correspondence  in  the 
words  taken  severally.  Sometimes  the  reverse  happens,  to  wit, 
that  every  word  of  a  sentence  in  the  original  has  a  word  exactly 
corresponding  in  the  version,  and  yet  the  whole  sentence  in  the  one 
does  not  correspond  to  the  whole  sentence  in  the  other.  The  dif- 
ferent geniuses  of  different  languages  render  it  impossible  to  obtain 
always  a  correspondence  in  both  respects.  When  it  can  be  had 
only  in  one,  the  sentiment  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  words. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  know  how  our  translators  could  have  ren- 
dered sheol  in  that  passage  better  than  they  have  done.  Taken  by 
itself,  we  have  no  word  in  our  language  that  answers  to  it.  The 
Latin  is,  in  this  instance,  luckier  ;  as  it  supplies  a  word  perfectly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  sacred  penman,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
justly  expresses  the  sense  of  the  whole.  Such  is  the  translation  of 
the  verse  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Deducetis  canos  meos  cum  dolore  ad 
inferos."  Now,  though  our  word  the  grave  may  answer  sufficiently 
in  some  cases  for  expressing,  not  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  word 
shcol,  but  the  purport  of  the  sentence,  it  gives  in  other  cases  but  a 
feeble,  and  sometimes  an  improper  version  of  the  original.  But 
this  will  be  more  evident  afterwards. 

6.  First,  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  hades,  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  conceived  by  both  Jews  and  Pagans  as  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth,  near  its  centre,  as  we  should  term  it,  or  its  foundation, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  Hebrews,  who  knew  nothing  of  its 
spherical  figure,  and  answering  in  depth  to  the  visible  heavens  in 
height ;  both  which  are,  on  this  account,  oftener  than  once  con- 
trasted in  sacred  writ.  In  general,  to  express  any  thing  inconceiva- 
bly deep,  this  word  is  adopted,  which  shows  sufficiently  that  unfath- 
omable depth  was  always  a  concomitant  of  the  idea  conveyed  by 
sheol.  Thus  God  is  represented  by  Moses  as  saying,  Deut.  32:  22, 
'^  A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  which  shall  burn  to  the  lowest 
hell,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  common  version.  The  word  is  sheol  ox 
hades;  and  Simon  himself  admits*  that  it  is  here  an  hyperbole, 
which  signifies  that  the  fire  should  reach  the  bottom  of  the  earth, 

sheol  and  mean  sepulchre,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "Quis  non  videt » 
quam  coacta  sit  ejtismodi  interpretatio,  quamque  aliena  a  more,  ingenio, 
et  phrasi  vere  Ebraica.  Nam  utd  significet  bii^'ii »  qiiis  Ebraismi  peritus 
dixerit,  cum  bii<"^  5e/7i<kruni  non  siguificet,  nisi  figurata  locutione  apud 
prophetas,  qui  tropice  loquuntur."  Diatiiba  de  Literis  Ebr. 
*  Response  a  la  Defense,  etc.  ch.  xvi. 
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and  consume  tbe  whole  earth.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is,  ici  this  pas- 
sage, used  hyperbolically.  But  will  any  person  pretend  thst  it  could 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  giving  the  most  terrible  view  of  divine 
judgments,  if  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  had  implied  no  more 
than  a  grave.''  This  concession  of  Simon's  is,  in  effect,  giving  up  the 
cause.  According  to  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  it  was  perfectly  adapted  to  such  an  use,  and 
made  a  very  striking  hyperbole  ;  but  if  his  account  of  the  literal  and- 
ordinary  import  of  the  term  be  just,  the  expression,  so  far  from  being, 
hyperbolical,  would  have  been  the  reverse. 

In  further  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  the  inhabitants  of  «(5j;?  are, 
from  their  subterranean  abode,  denominated  by  the  apostle  Paul 
(Phil.  2:  10),  xaiaxOofioc,  a  word  of  the  same  import  with  tbe 
phrase  vnoxaio)  Trjg  yrjg,  under  the  earth,  in  the  Apocalypse,  (ch.  5: 
3,  13),  and  which,  with  the  inovoumot  and  imyeloc,  celestial  beings 
and  terrestrial,  include  the  whole  rational  creation.  That  they  are 
expressly  enumerated  as  including  the  whole,  will  be  manifest  to 
every  one  who  attentively  peruses  the  two  passages  referred  to.  Of 
the  coincidence  of  the  Hebrew  notions  and  the  Pagan  in  regard  to 
the  situation  of  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  observed  above  from  the  import  of 
the  names  infernus  and  inferi,  these  beautiful  lines  of  Virgil  might 
suffice : 

Non  secns,  ac  si  qua  penitiis  vi  terra  dehiscens 
Infernas  reseret  sedes,  et  regna  recludat 
Pallida,  diis  invisa,  siipeique  inimane  barathrum 
Cernatur,  trepidentque  immisso  lumine  manes — JEn.  viii. 

7.  Several  proofs  might  be  brought  from  the  Prophets,  and 
even  from  the  Gospels,  of  the  opposition  in  which  heaven  for  height, 
and  hades  for  depth,  were  conceived  to  stand  to  each  other.  I 
shall  produce  but  a  few  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  convey  the 
most  precise  notion  of  their  sentiments  on  this  subject.  The  first 
is  from  the  book  of  Job,  (chap.  11:  7 — 9),  where  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  the  unsearchableness  of  the  divine  perfections  in  these 
memorable  words,  as  found  in  the  common  version,  "  Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  Deeper 
than  hell,"  (^adiiTf^a  di  Tcof  tv  Sdov,  "  what  canst  thou  know .'' 
The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the 
sea."  Now,  of  the  opinion  that  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  always 
denotes  grave  or  sepulchre,  nothing  can  be  a  fuller  confutation  than 
this  passage.  Among  such  immense  distances  as  the  height  of 
heaven,  the  extent  of  the  earth,  and  the  ocean,  which  were  not 
only  in  those  days  unknown  to  men,  but  conceived  to  be  unknow- 
able ;  to  introduce  as  one  of  the  unmeasurables,  a  sepulchre  whose 
depth  could  scarcely  exceed  ten  or  twelve  cubits,  and  which,  being 
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the  work  of  men,  was  perfectly  known,  would  have  been  absurd  in- 
deed, not  to  say  ridiculous.  What  man  in  his  senses  could  have  said, 
"  Ye  can  no  more  comprehend  the  Deity,  than  ye  can  discover 
the  height  of  the  firmament,  or  measure  the  depth  of  a  a;rave?" 

A  passage  very  similar  we  have  in  the  Psalms,  (139:  8),  where 
heaven  and  qdjjg  are  in  the  same  way  contrasted.  "  If  1  ascend  up 
into  heaven,  thou  art  there  :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,"  fac  xuxujSdj 
£ig  TOP  adr}v,  "  behold  thou  art  there."  The  only  other  place  1 
shall  mention  is  in  the  prophet  Amos,  (9:2,  3),  where  God  is  repre- 
resented  as  saying,  "  Though  they  dig  into  hell,"  fig  ixdou, 
"  thence  shall  my  hand  take  them  ;  though  they  climb  up  fo  heaven, 
thence  will  1  bring  them  down  ;  and  though  they  hide  themselves 
on  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them  out  thence  ;  and 
though  they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence 
will  I  command  a  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them."  Here  for  illus- 
tration we  have  a  double  contrast.  To  the  top  of  Carmel,  a  very 
high  mountain,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  very  properly  contrasted  ; 
but  to  heaven,  which  is  incomparably  higher  than  the  highest  moun- 
tain, no  suitable  contrast  is  found  except  sheol  or  hades,  which  was 
evidently  conceived  to  be  the  lowest  thing  in  the  world.  The  inc- 
yelot  were  supposed  to  possess  the  middle  parts,  the  inovguDioc  and 
narax^ovloi  occupied  the  extremes,  the  former  in  height,  the  lat- 
ter in  depth.  A  late  writer,  of  profound  erudition,  of  whose  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  take  notice,  has 
quoted  the  above  passage  of  Amos  to  prove,  that  into  sheol  men 
penetrate  by  digging :  he  might,  with  equal  reason,  have  quoted  it 
to  prove  that  into  heaven  men  penetrate  by  climbing,  or  that  men, 
in  order  to  hide  themselves,  have  recourse  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
8.  Again,  let  it  be  observed,  that  keber,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
grave  or  sepulchre,  is  never  rendered  in  the  ancit.it  translation  (fStig, 
but  TCKfog,  fivrifxa  or  some  equivalent  term.  Sheol,  on  the  contrary, 
is  never  rendered  raqogov  nvi](iu,  but  always  (idrjg ;  nor  is  it  ever 
construed  with  ^anxM,  or  any  verb  which  signifies  to  bury,  a  thing 
almost  inevitable,  in  words  so  frequently  occurring,  if  it  had  ever 
properly  signified  a  grave.  This  itself  might  suffice  to  show  that 
the  ideas  which  the  Jews  had  of  these  were  never  confounded.  I 
observe  further,  that  aSi]g,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
word,  is  always  singular  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form  :  the  word 
iox  grave  is  often  plural.  The  former  never  admits  the  possessive 
pronouns,  being  the  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  and  therefore  inca- 
pable of  an  appropriation  to  individuals  ;  the  latter  often.  Where 
the  disposal  of  the  body  or  corpse  is  spoken  of,  xdcfog,  or  some 
equivalent  term,  is  the  name  of  its  repository.  When  mention  is 
made  of  the  spirit  after  death,  its  abode  is  ttdrjg.  When  notice  is 
taken  of  one's  making  or  visiting  the  grave  of  any  person,  touching 
it,  mourning  at  it,  or  erecting  a  pillar  or  monument  upon  it,  and  the 
Vol.  I.  24 
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like,  it  is  always  Iceber  that  is  employed.  Add  to  all  this,  that  in 
hades  all  the  dead  are  represented  as  present,  without  exception. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  graves  or  sepulchres.  Thus 
Isaiah  represents,  very  beautifully,  a  great  and  sudden  desolation 
that  would  be  brought  upon  the  earth,  saying,  Hades,  which  is,  in 
the  common  version,  "  Hell,  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened 
her  mouth  without  measure,"  Isa.  5:  14.  Hades  alone  is  con- 
ceived to  contain  them  all,  though  the  graves  in  which  their  bodies 
were  deposited  might  be  innumerable.  Again,  in  the  song  of  tri- 
umph on  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  "  Hell  (the  original  word 
is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  passage)  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming  :  it  siirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee, 
even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their 
thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations,"  Isa.  14:  9.  Thus,  in  hades, 
all  the  monarchs  and  nobles,  not  of  one  family  or  race,  but  of  the 
whole  earth,  are  assembled  ;  yet  their  sepulchres  are  as  distant 
from  one  another  as  the  nations  they  governed.  Those  mighty 
dead  are  raised,  not  from  their  couclies,  which  would  have  been 
the  natur-al  expression  had  the  Prophet's  idea  been  a  sepulchral 
vault,  how  magnificent  soever,  but  "  from  their  thrones,"  as  suited 
the  notion  of  all  antiquity,  concerning  not  the  bodies,  but  the  shades 
or  ghosts  of  the  departed,  to  which  was  always  assigned  something 
similar  in  rank  and  occupation  to  what  they  had  possessed  upon  the 
earth.  Nay,  as  is  well  observed  by  Castalio,*  those  are  represent- 
ed as  in  hades  whose  carcasses  were  denied  the  honor  of  sepulture. 
In  this  particular,  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

9.  To  the  preceding  examples  1  shall  add  but  one  other,  from 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  taken  from  that  beautiful  passage  in  Job, 
(ch.  38:  17),  wherein  God  himself  is  the  speaker,  and  whereof  the 
great  purpose  is,  to  expose  human  ignorance,  and  check  human 
presumption  :  "  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  ? 
or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?"  For  this 
last  designation  the  term  is  in  Hebrew  tsalmoth,  and  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  LXX  ad't^g ;  for,  as  was  hinted  before,  tsalmoth  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  is  synonymous  with  sheol,  though  sometimes 
used  metaphorically  for  a  very  dark  place,  or  a  state  of  great  igno- 
rance. It  is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  being  remarked,  that  this 
challenge  to  Job  could  have  no  relation  to  a  sepulchre,,  the  door  or 
entry  to  which  is  always  known  to  the  living.  The  case  was  very 
different  with  regard  to  the  habitation  of  departed  spirits.  At  the 
same  time  I  entirely  agree  with  the  learned  and  ingenious  Bishop 
Lowth,-|-  that  the  custom  of  depositing  under  ground  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  form  of  their  sepulchres,  have  probably  first 

*  Defensio  adv.  Bezam  ;  Adversarii  Errorcs, 
f  De  Sacra  I'oesi  nei)ra3aruin,  Prrel.  vii. 
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suggested  some  gloomy  notions  on  this  subject.  But  popular  opi- 
nions have  a  growth  and  progress,  and  come  often,  especially  in 
questions  at  once  so  inscrutable,  to  differ  widely  from  what  they 
were  originally.  May  we  not  then,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  conclude, 
that  we  have  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
admit,  and  more  than  in  most  philological  inquiries  is  thought  suf- 
ficient, that  the  word  grove,  or  sepulchre^  never  conveys  the  full 
import  of  the  Hebrew  sheol,  or  the  Greek  hades,  though  in  some 
instances  it  may  have  all  the  precision  necessary  for  giving  the  im- 
port of  the  sentiment  ? 

10.  Even  in  some  instances  where  the  language  is  so  figurative 
as  to  allow  great  latitude  to  a  translator,  the  original  term  is  but 
w^eakly  rendered  grave.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  Love  is  strong  as  death, 
jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave,"  Cant.  8:  6.  The  grave  when  per- 
sonified, or  used  metaphorically,  is  more  commonly,  if  I  mistake 
not,  exhibited  as  a  gentle  power,  which  brings  relief  from  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  trouble  of  every  kind  ;  whereas /larfes,  which  regards 
more  the  state  of  departed  souls  than  the  mansions  of  their  bodies, 
exhibits  when  personified  a  severe  and  inflexible  jailor,  who  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  the  most  pathetic  entreaties,  or  by  any  arts  merely 
human.  The  clause  would  be  appositely  rendered  in  Latin  inexo- 
rabilis  sicui  orciis ;  for  it  is  this  inflexibility  of  character  that  is 
chiefly  indicated  by  the  original  word  rendered  cruel.  In  this  no- 
tion of  that  state,  as  indeed  in  some  other  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  even  in  the  terms  applied  to  it,  there  is  a  pretty  close  co- 
incidence with  those  of  the  ancient  pagans.  When  the  Latin  poet 
mentions  the  fatal  consequence  of  the  venial  trespass  of  Orpheus 
(as  it  appeared  to  him)  in  turning  about  to  take  one  look  of  his  be- 
loved Eurydice  before  leaving  tlie  infernal  regions,  he  says,  Ignos- 
cenda  quidcm  ;  but  immediately  correcting  himself,  adds,  scirentsi 
ignoscere  manes. 

11.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  some  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  wherein  the  word  occurs,  that  we  may  discover  whether 
we  ought  to  affix  the  same  idea  to  it  as  to  the  corresponding  term 
in  the  Old. — The  first  I  shall  produce  is  one  which,  being  originally 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  quoted  and  commented  on  in  the  New, 
and  is  consequently  one  of  the  fittest  for  assisting  us  in  the  discov- 
ery. Peter,  in  supporting  the  mission  of  his  Master,  in  a  speech 
made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  on  the  famous  day 
of  Pentecost,  alleges,  amongst  other  things,  the  prediction  of  the 
royal  psalmist,  part  of  which  runs  thus  in  the  common  version  : 
"  Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  Acts  2:  27.  The  passage 
is  cited  from  the  Psalms  (16:  10)  in  the  very  words  of  the  LXX, 
which  are  (as  far  as  concerns  the  present  question)  entirely  confor- 
mable to  the  original  Hebrew.     As  this  prophecy  might  be  under- 
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Stood  by  some  to  relate  only  to  the  psalmist  himself,  the  apostle 
shows  how  inapplicable  it  is  to  him  when  literally  explained.  It 
plainly  pointed  to  a  resurrection,  and  such  a  resurrection  as  would 
very  soon  follow  death — that  the  soul  should  not  be  left  in  hades, 
should  not  remain  in  the  mansion  of  departed  spirits,  but  should 
reanimate  its  body  before  the  latter  had  suffered  corruption. 
"  Brethren,"  says  he,  "  let  me  speak  freely  to  you  of  the  patriarch 
David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and  buried  ;  and  his  sepulchre  is  with 
us  to  this  day,"  Acts  2:  29,  He  has  had  no  resurrection.  It  was 
never  pretended  that  he  had.  His  body,  like  other  bodies,  has 
undergone  corruption  ;  and  this  gives  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  his  soul  has  shared  the  fate  of  other  souls,  and  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  never  meant  of  him  unless  in  a  secondary  sense.  "  But," 
continues  he,  "  being  a  prophet,  he  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,"  or  the  Messiah ;  and,  to  show  how  exactly  both  what  re- 
lated to  the  soul  and  what  related  to  the  body  had  their  completion 
in  the  Messiah,  adds,  "  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hades,  neither 
did  his  flesh  see  corruption,"  ch.  2:  31.  It  has  been  argued,  that 
this  is  an  example  of  the  figure  tv  dice  dvoiv,  where  the  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed  a  second  time  by  a  different  phrase.  In  some 
sense  this  may  be  admitted  ;  for,  no  doubt,  either  of  the  expres- 
sions would  have  served  for  predicting  the  event.  But  it  is  enough 
for  my  purpose  that  the  writer,  in  using  two,  one  regarding  the 
soul,  the  other  regarding  the  body,  would  undoubtedly  adapt  his 
language  to  the  received  opinions  concerning  each.  And  if  so,  ha- 
des was  as  truly,- in  their  account,  the  soul's  destiny  after  death,  as 
corruption" was  the  body's. 

12.  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Taylor's  critical  abilities, 
as  well  as  oriental  literature,  should  produce  the  passage  quoted  by 
the  apostle,  as  an  example  to  prove  that  sheol,  the  pit,  death,  and 
corruption,  are  synonymous.  The  expression,  as  we  read  it  in  the 
Psalm,  is  (to  say  the  least)  no  evidence  of  this  ;  but  if  we  admit 
Peter  to  have  been  a  just  interpreter  of  the  psalmist's  meaning, 
which  father  Simon  seems  very  unwilling  to  admit,  it  contains  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  contrary  ;  for  in  his  comment  he  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  destiny  of  the  soul,  which  is  to  be  consigned  to  sheol 
or  hades,  from  that  of  the  body  or  flesh,  which  is  to  be  consigned 
to  corruption.  Nor  is  there  in  this  the  slightest  appearance  of  an 
unusual  or  mystical  application  of  the  words.  The  other  examples 
brought  by  that  author,  in  his  very  valuable  Hebrew  Concordance, 
are  equally  exceptionable. 

He  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  no  account  can  be  given 
why  certain  phrases  are  often  found  coupled  together,  but  by  say- 
ing that  they  are  synonymous ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
much  more  naturally  accounted  for  by  saying,  that  the  events  to 
which  they  relate  are  commonly  concomitant.     We  ought  never  to 
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recur  to  tautology  for  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  unless  when  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  words  admits  no  other  resoiu'ce.  This 
is  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  instances  referred  to.  Of  the  like 
kind  are  the  arguments  founded  on  such  figurative  expressions  as 
digging  into  hades  ;  Korah's  descending  alive  into  it ;  Jonah's  being 
there,  when  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish ;  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains,  or  the  roots  of  the  trees,  reaching  to  it ;  which  are  all 
evident  hyperboles,  and  to  which  we  find  expressions  entirely  simi- 
lar in  ancient  authors.  Thus,  Virgil,  describing  the  storm  in  which 
jEneas  was  involved  at  sea,  says, 

Tollinuir  in  coelum,  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
Subducta  ad  manes  imos  descendimus  unda. 

Again,  speaking  of  an  oak. 

Ipsa  hseret  scopuUs  ;  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
iEthereas,  tantuni  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 

Yet  these  figures,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  have  never  created  any 
doubt  among  critics  concerning  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
words  tartarus  and  imi  manes.  No  pretence  has  been  made  that 
the  one  ever  meant,  when  used  not  tropically  but  properly,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  the  other  a  ^evj  yards  under  ground.  Indeed, 
if  a  man  were  to  employ  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  in  regard  to 
the  Latin  terms  that  relate  to  this  subject,  which  has  been  employ- 
ed in  regard  to  the  Hebrew,  we  should  conclude,  that  sepulchrum  and 
infernus  are  synonymous,  anima  and  corpus,  manes  and  cinis,  upon 
evidence  incomparably  stronger  than  that  we  have  for  inferring  that 
sheol  and  keber  are  so.  Of  the  first  two  the  Latin  poet  says,  Ani- 
mamque  sepulchro  condimus.  If  anima  be  here  used  for  the  soul, 
agreeably  to  its  ordinary  and  proper  acceptation,  he  assigns  it  the 
same  habitation  as  is  given  to  the  body  after  death,  to  wit,  the  se- 
pulchre ;  and  if  it  be  used  for  the  body,  the  words  corpus  and  ani- 
ma are  strangely  confounded,  even  by  the  best  writers.  As  we 
have  anima  here  for  corpus,  we  have  in  other  places  corpus  for  ani- 
ma. For,  speaking  of  Charon's  ferrying  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
over  the  Styx,  he  says, 

Et  ferruginea  subvectat  corpora  cymba. 

Now  what  Virgil  here  calls  corpora,  and  a  few  lines  after,  more 
explicitly,  defunctaque  corpora  vita,  he  had  a  very  little  before  ex- 
pressed by  a  phrase  of  the  contrary  import,  tenues  sine  corpore  vi- 
tas ;  the  one  being  the  body  without  the  life,  the  other  the  life  with- 
out the  body.  That  cinis  and  manes  are  in  like  manner  confounded, 
we  have  an  example  from  the  same  author  : 

Id  cinerem,  aut  manes  credis  curare  sepultos? 

Here,  if  sepultos  mean  buried,  cinis  and  manes  are  synonymous ;  if 
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manes  mean  ghosts,  then  sepultos  is  equivalent  to  deductos  ad  in- 
fernum.  Yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  to  what  trope  the  author 
has  in  these  instances  had  recourse,  if  it  be  not  the  catachresis. 
Nor  is  this  promiscuous  application  of  the  words  peculiar  to  the 
poets.  Liv}'  the  historian  uses  the  word  manes  in  prose  with  equal 
latitude  :  Sepulchrn  diruta,  nudati  manes. 

To  these  instances  of  confusion  in  the  meanings  of  the  words 
mentioned,  nothing  parallel  has  been  alleged  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  except  only  that  iZJEjD  sometimes,  like  anima  in  the  ex- 
ample above  quoted,  means  a  dead  body.  Yet  nobody  considers 
the  examples  aforesaid  as  invalidating  those  distinctions  in  Latin, 
which  an  usage  incomparably  more  extensive  has  established  in  the 
language.  With  much  less  reason  then  can  a  few  expressions,  con- 
fessedly hyperbolical  and  figurative,  be  pleaded  for  subverting  the 
uniform  acceptation  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  question  in  their  pro- 
per and  natural  application.  Taylor's  remark,  that  keber,  grave, 
is  one  particular  cavity,  etc.,  and  that  sheol  is  a  collective  name  for 
all  the  graves,  etc.,  tends  more  to  perplex  the  subject  than  to  ex- 
plain it.  .  He  would  hardly  be  thought  to  apprehend  distinctly  the 
import  of  the  Latin  words  who  should  define  them  by  telling  us, 
that  sepulchrum  is  one  particular  cavity  digged  for  the  interment  of 
a  dead  person,  and  that  infernus  is  a  collective  name  for  all  the  se- 
pulchra,  etc.  The  definition  would  both  be  obscure  and  unjust ; 
yet,  from  v^hat  has  been  shown,  more  might  be  produced  to  justify 
it  than  can  be  advanced  in  vindication  of  the  other. 

13.  Besides,  we  have  another  clear  proof  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  hades  denotes  the  intermediate  state  of  souls  between 
death  and  the  general  resurrection.  In  the  Apocalypse  (20:  14), 
we  learn,  that  death  and  hades,  by  our  translators  rendered  hell  as 
usual,  shall,  immediately  after  the  general  judgment,  "  be  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death."  In  other  words,  the 
death  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
and  the  state  of  souls  intervening  between  death  and  judgment,  shall 
be  no  more.  To  the  wicked  these  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
terrible  death,  the  damnation  of  gehenna,  hell  properly  so  called. 
Indeed,  in  this  sacred  book,  the  commencement  as  well  as  the  de- 
struction of  this  intermediate  state  are  so  clearly  marked,  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impossible  to  mistake  them.  In  a  preceding  chapter 
(6:  8),  we  learn,  that  hades  follows  close  at  the  heels  of  death  ; 
and,  from  the  other  passage  quoted,  that  both  are  involved  in  one 
common  ruin  at  the  universal  judgment.  Whereas,  if  we  interpret 
ttdrig,  hell,  in  the  christian  sense  of  the  word,  the  whole  passage  is 
rendered  nonsense.  Hell  is  represented  as  being  cast  into  hell; 
for  so  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  in  this  place  also  denominated  the 
second  death,  is  universally  interpreted. 

14.  The  apostle  Paul,  (Rom.  10:  6,  7),  without  naming  hades ^ 
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conveys  to  us  the  same  idea  of  the  state  of  souls  departed  :  "  The 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in 
thine  heart,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ 
down  from  above) ;  or,  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?"  tig  %t]v 
ai3vnaov,  into  the  abyss,  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the 
dead) — in  other  words,  faith  does  not  require,  for  our  satisfaction, 
things  impracticable,  either  to  scale  the  heavens,  or  to  explore  the 
profound  recesses  of  departed  spirits.  The  word  here  used  shows 
this.  It  is  aj3ucaog^  that  is,  a  pit  or  gulf,  if  not  bottomless,  at 
least  of  an  indeterminable  depth.  The  very  antithesis  of  descend- 
ing into  the  deep  and  ascending  into  heaven,  also  shows  it.  There 
would  be  a  most  absurd  disparity  in  the  different  members  of  this 
illustration,  if  no  more  were  to  be  understood  by  the  abyss  than  the 
grave,  since  nothing  is  more  practicable  for  the  living  than  a  descent 
thither.  The  women  who  went  to  visit  our  Lord's  sepulchre  did 
actually  descend  into  it;  Mark  16:  5.  Luke  24:  3.  Besides,  to 
call  the  grave  the  abyss  is  entirely  unexampled.  Let  it  be  also  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  said  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the  grave,  but 
from  the  dead,  in  vucquJp  ;  for  which  end,  to  bring  back  the  soul  is 
in  the  first  place  necessary.  I  do  not  say,  that  the  Greek  word 
a^vaaog,  or  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  CZiirtV;!  thehom,  is  con- 
fined to  the  signification  here  given  it.  J  know  that  it  often  means 
the  ocean,  because  conceived  to  be  of  an  unfathomable  depth,  and 
may  indeed  be  applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  same  quality  can 
be  affirmed. 

15.  So  much  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  hades,  which,  as 
has  been  observed,  implies  properly  neither  hell  nor  the  grave,  but 
the  place  or  state  of  departed  souls.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said, 
and  speciously  supported,  that  in  the  Mosaical  economy  there  was 
no  express  revelation  of  the  existence  of  souls  after  death.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  in  some  sense  true,  the  Israelites  were  not  without 
such  intimations  of  a  future  slate,  as  types,  and  figures,  and  emble- 
matical predictions,  could  give  them  :  yet  certain  it  is,  that  life  and 
immortality  were,  in  an  eminent  manner,  brought  to  light  only  by 
the  gospel.  But  from  whatever  source  they  derived  their  opinions, 
that  they  had  opinions  on  this  subject,  though  dark  and  confused, 
is  manifest,  as  from  many  other  circumstances,  so  particularly  from 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  and  necromancy  which  prevailed  among 
them,  and  the  power  they  ascribed  to  sorcerers,  justly  or  unjustly 
it  matters  not,  of  evoking  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased. 

The  whole  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  28:  7,  etc.)  is 
an  irrefragable  evidence  of  this.  For,  however  much  people  may 
differ  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  phenomena  which  it  pre- 
sents to  us,  judicious  and  impartial  men,  whose  minds  are  not  pre- 
occupied with  a  system,  can  hardly  dif!er  as  to  the  evidence  it  af- 
fords that  the  existence  of  spirits,  in  a  sepai-ate  state,  was  an  article 
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of  the  popular  belief,  and  that  it  was  thought  possible,  by  certain 
secret  arts,  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  them.  Our  question 
here  is  not,  what  was  expressly  revealed  to  that  people  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  but,  what  appear  to  have  been  the  notions  commonly  enter- 
tained concerning  it?  or,  what  it  was  which  the  learned  bishop  of 
London  styles*  the  infernum  ■poeticum  of  the  Hebrews?  Indeed, 
the  artifices  employed  by  their  wizards  and  necromancers,  alluded 
to  by  Isaiah,  of  returning  answers  in  a  feigned  voice,  which  appear- 
ed to  those  present  as  proceeding  from  under  the  ground,  (Isa.  29: 
4),  is  a  demonstration  of  the  prevalency  of  the  sentiments  I  have 
been  illustrating,  in  regard  both  to  the  existence  and  to  the  abode 
of  souls  departed.  For  that  these  were  the  oracles  intended  to  be 
consulted  is  manifest,  from  the  prophet's  upbraiding  them  with  it  as 
an  absurdity,  that  the  living  should  recur  for  counsel,  not  to  their 
God,  but  to  the  dead.  It  is  well  expressed  in  Houbigant's  transla- 
tion, "  Itane  pro  vivis  mortui  interrogantur,"  Isa.  8:  19.  But  what 
can  be  clearer  to  this  purpose  than  the  law  itself,  whereby  such 
practices  are  prohibited  ?  "  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you 
any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchan- 
ter, or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or 
a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer,"  Deut.  17:  10,  11.  This  last  charac- 
ter is  not  expressed  in  the  original,  as  in  the  English  translation,  by 
a  single  word,  but  by  a  periphrasis,  fnyarf-bN  '^IT  doresh  el  hama- 
thim,  which,  rendered  literally,  is,  one  ivho  consulteth  the  dead.  It 
is  accordingly  translated  by  the  Seventy,  eufgcDicov  zovg  viUQOvg, 
and  by  Houbigant,  "  Qui  mortuos  interroget." 

From  the  narrative  of  what  passed  at  Endor  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  in  whatever  way  the  facts  are  accounted  for  by  expositors, 
as  to  which  I  am  not  inquiring,  it  was  evidently  believed,  at  the 
time,  not  only  that  the  evocation  of  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  was 
possible,  but  that  the  spirit  of  Samuel  was  actually  evoked.  Of 
this,  Saul,  who  consulted  him,  appears  to  have  had  no  doubt.  Nay, 
more,  the  sacred  penman  who  records  their  conversation  appears 
as  little  doubtful  as  the  king  :  "  And  Saul,"  says  he,  "  perceived 
that  it  was  Samuel.  And  Samuel  said" —  The  son  of  Sirach  also, 
who  is  thought  to  have  written  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  expresses  himself  on  this  topic  with  the  same  unhesitating  con- 
fidence. To  a  brief  account  of  Samuel's  life  and  character  he  sub- 
joins, "  And  after  his  death  he  prophesied,  and  showed  the  king  his 
end,  and  lift  up  his  voice  from  the  earth  in  prophecy,  to  blot  out 
the  wickedness  of  the  people,"  Eccl'us.  46:  20.  In  like  manner 
Josephus,  (Antiq.  1.  vi.  c.  15),  a  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  re- 
lates the  story  without  betraying  the  smallest  suspicion  that  it  was 

*  Notes  on  chap.  xiii.  and  xiv.  of  Isaiah. 
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not  the  soul  of  Samuel  who  on  that  occasion  conversed  with  Saul. 
So  that,  whatever  vi^as  the  real  case,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  the  reality  of  such  appearances  after  death,  and  consequently 
of  such  a  state  of  departed  spirits  as  above  described,  were  stand- 
ing articles  in  the  popular  creed  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

16.  I  shall  add  a  few  things  in  regard  to  the  metaphorical  use  of 
the  term.  I  have  observed  that  heaven  and  hades  are  commonly 
set  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  the  one  is  conceived  to  be  the 
highest  object,  the  other  the  lowest.  From  what  is  literally  or  lo- 
cally so,  the  transition  is  very  natural,  (insomuch  that  we  find  tra- 
ces of  it  in  all  languages),  to  what  is  figuratively  so  ;  that  is  what 
expresses  a  glorious  and  happy  state  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  humble 
and  miserable  state  on  the  other.  In  this  way  it  is  used  by  our 
Lord  Matt.  11:  23.  '•  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted 
to  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hades,"  tojg  adov.  As  the  city 
of  Capernaum  was  never  literally  raised  to  heaven,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  to  be  literally  brought   down  to  hades. 

But  as,  by  the  former  expression,  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  become  a  flourishing  and  splendid  city,  or,  as  some 
think,  that  it  had  obtained  great  spiritual  advantages  ;  so,  by  the 
latter,  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  lowest  degree  of  abasement 
and  wretchedness. 

17.  Another  passage  in  which  the  application  of  the  word  is 
figurative,  we  have  in  that  celebrated  promise  made  to  Peter,  Matt, 
16:  18.  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell,"  ttiOmi  adov,  the  gates  of  hades, 
"  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  It  is  by  death,  and  by  it  only,  that 
the  spirits  enter  into  hades.  The  gate  of  hades  is  therefore  a  very 
natural  periphrasis  for  death  ;  insomuch  that,  without  any  positive 
evidence,  we  should  naturally  conclude  this  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase.  But  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, that  this  is  the  meaning.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  (Isa.  38:  10),  in  the  thanksgiving  of  Hezekiah,  after  his  mira- 
culous recovery  fiom  the  mortal  disease  he  had  been  seized  with. 
I  said,  "  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,"  if  nukuig  adov. 
It  follows,  "  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years."  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  nvkui  adov  here  means  death,  in  other 
words,  I  shall  die  and  be  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years. 
But,  though  the  phrase  is  the  same  (for  nvXai  adov  is  a  literal  ver- 
sion of  the  Hebrew)  with  that  used  by  our  Lord,  our  translators 
have  not  liked  to  make  Hezekiah,  who  was  a  good  man,  speak  as 
if  he  thought  himself  going  to  hell,  and  have  therefore  rendered  it 
the  grave. 

Another  example  we  have  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chap. 
16:  13,  which,  though  not  canonical  Scripture,  is  in  a  question  of 
criticism,  a  good  authority.     "  Thou  hast  power  of  life  and  death. 
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thou  leadest  to  the  gates  of  hades,  el?  jit'dug  ndov,  and  bringest  up 
again."  This  passage  is  as  little  susceptible  of  doubt  as  the  for- 
mer. The  classical  use  of  this  phrase  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
inspired  writers.  Homer  (Iliad  i.  312)  makes  Achilles  say,  as 
rendered  by  our  English  poet : 

Who  can  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell: 

Ojucug  ai'dao  nvX^ai, 

that  is,  I  hate  him  as  death,  or  I  hate  him  mortally.  To  say  then 
that  the  gates  of  hades  shall  not  prevail  against  the  church,  is  in 
other  words  to  say,  It  shall  never  die,  it  shall  never  be  extinct.  Le 
Clerc,  though  meaning  the  same  thing,  (as  appears  by  his  note),  has 
expressed  it  inaccurately,  "  Les  portes  de  la  mortne  la  surmonteront 
point,"  The  gates  of  death  shall  not  sunnovnt  it.  We  see  at  once 
how  appositely  death  is  called  the  gates  of  hades.  But  what  should 
we  call  the  gates  of  death  ?  Not  death  itself,  surely.  They  must  be 
diseases  ;  for  by  these  we  are  brought  to  death.  But  in  this  sense 
we  cannot  apply  the  promise  :  For  many  direful  diseases  has  the 
church  been  afflicted  with,  if  the  introduction  of  the  {grossest  errors, 
the  most  superstitious  practices,  and  senseless  disputes,  are  to  be 
accounted  such  ;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  proved  mortal,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  never  shall. 

28.  In  the  exclamation  adopted  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  15:  55, 
"  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  adr],  where  is  thy  victo- 
ry?" we  cannot'  say  so  properly  that  the  words  death  and  hades 
are  used  figuratively,  as  the  word  sting  and  victory  with  which  they 
are  accompanied.  In  regard  to  the  sense  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  is  manifestly  the  apostle's  view  to  signify,  that  whatever  might 
have  been  formerly  an  object  of  terror  in  either  death  or  hades  is 
removed  by  Jesus  Christ,  insomuch  that  in  these  very  things  the 
true  disciples  find  matter  of  joy  and  exultation. 

19,  But  is  there  not  one  passage,  it  may  be  said,  in  which  the 
word  aSi]  must  be  understood  as  synonymous  with  ytipvu,  and  con- 
sequently must  denote  the  place  of  final  punishment  prepared  for 
the  wicked,  or  hell,  in  the  Christian  acception  of  the  term  ?  You 
have  it  in  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  :  "  In  hell,  if  tm 
oidij,  he  lilt  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar 
off,  and  Lazaius  in  his  bosom,"  Luke  IG:  23.  This  is  the  only 
passage  in  holy  writ  which  seems  to  give  countenance  to  the  opin- 
ion that  ndf]g  sometimes  means  the  same  thing  as  yhwu.  Here  it 
is  represented  as  a  place  of  punishment.  The  rich  man  is  said  to 
be  tormented  there,  in  the  midst  of  flames.  These  things  will  de- 
serve to  be  examined  narrowly.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  most  profound  silence  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  deceased,  their  joys  or  sorrows,  happiness  or  misery.     It  is 
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represented  to  us  rather  by  negative  qualities  tlian  by  positive,  by 
its  silence,  its  darkness,  its  being  inaccessible,  unless  by  preternatu- 
ral means,  to  the  living,  and  their  ignorance  about  it.  Thus  much 
in  general,  seems  always  to  have  been  presumed  concerning  it,  that 
it  is  not  a  state  of  activity  adapted  for  exertion,  or  indeed  lor  the 
accomplishment  of  any  important  purpose,  good  or  bad.  In  most 
respects,  liowever,  there  Was  a  resemblance  in  their  notions  on  this 
subject  to  those  of  the  most  ancient  heathens. 

But  the  opinions  neither  of  Hebrews  nor  of  heathens  remained 
invariably  the  same.     And  from  the  time  of  the  captivity,  more  es- 
pecially from   the  time  of  the  subjection   of  the  Jews,  first   to  the 
Macedonian  empire  and   afterwards  to  the  Roman,  as  they  had  a 
closer   intercourse   with   pagans,   they  insensibly  imbibed    many  of 
their  sentiments,  particularly  on  those   subjects   whereon  their  law 
was  silent,  and  wherein,   by  consequence,   they  considered   them- 
selves as  at  greater  freedom.     On  tliis  subject  of  a  future  state,  we 
find  a  considerable   difference   in  the  popular  opinions  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the 
ancient  prophets.     As  both  Greeks  and  Romans   had  adopted  the 
notion,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  were  susceptible  both  of  en- 
joyment and  of  suffering,  they  were  led  to  suppose  a  sort  of  retribu- 
tion in  that  state,  for  their   merit  or   demerit  in  the  present.     The 
Jews  did  not  indeed  adopt  the  pagan  fables  on  this  subject,  nor  did 
they  express  themselves  entirely  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral train  of  thinking  in  both  came  pretty  much  to  coincide.     The 
Greek  hades  they  found  well  adapted  to  express  the  Hebrew  sheol. 
This  they  came  to  conceive  as  including  different  sorts  of  habitations 
for  ghosts  of  different  characters  :  and  though  they  did  not  receive 
the  terms  Elysium,  or  Elysinn  fields,  as   suitable  appellations  for 
the  regions  peopled  by  good  spirits,  they  took   instead  of  them,  as 
better  adapted  to  their  own  theology,  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  Para- 
dise, a  name   originally  Persian,  by  which   the   word    answering  to 
garden,  especially  when  applied  to  Eden,  had  commonly  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Seventy.     To  denote  the  same  state,  they  sometimes 
used  the  phrase  Jibrahani's   bosom,  a  metaphor   borrowed  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  reclined  at  meals  ;    but,  on    the  other  hand, 
to  express  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  wicked  in  that  intermediate 
state,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  declined  the  use  of  the  word  tar- 
tarus.     The  apostle  Peter  says  of  evil  angel:^,  that  "  God  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  re- 
served untojudgment,"2Pet.2:4.    So  it  stands  in  (he  conmion  ver- 
sion, though  neither  ynwu  nnvcy.d}]g  are  in  the  orig'nd,  where  (he  ex- 
pression is,  niiguli;  Co(fOi)  ruoc((0«')n(xg  7iu<jt'8o)y.fv  h,'  •/yintf  7frr,yT;ut- 
voug.     Tlie  word  is  not  ytfrva  (for  that  comes  after  judgmeni)  but 
layTuyog,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  prison  of  hades,  wherein  criminals 
are  kept  till  the  general  judgment.     And  as,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
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the  Greek  word,  it  was  comprehended  under  hades,  as  a  part,  it 
ought,  unless  we  had  some  positive  reason  to  the  contrary,  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  interpretation,  to  be  understood  so  here.  There 
is,  then,  no  inconsistency  in  maintaining,  that  the  rich  man,  though 
in  torments,  was  not  in  gehenna,  but  in  that  part  of  hades  called 
tartarus,  where  we  have  seen  already  that  spirits  reserved  for 
judgment  are   detained  in  darkness. 

That  there  is  in  a  lower  degree,  a  reward  of  the  righteous  and 
a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  the  state  intervening  between  death 
and  the  resurrection,  is  no  more  repugnant  to  the  divine  perfections, 
than  that  there  should  be  (as  in  the  course  of  providence  there  of- 
ten are)  manifest  recompenses  of  eminent  virtues  and  of  enormous 
crimes  in  the  present  world.  Add  to  this,  that  Josephus,  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  or  those  Jews, 
who  believed  a  future  state,  mentions  expressly  the  rewards  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  punishments  of  the  vicious  in  hades,  or  under  the 
earth,  which  is,  as  was  observed  before,  another  expression  for  the 
same  thing.*  From  his  representation  we  should  conclude,  that 
in  his  time  a  resurrection  and  future  judgment,  as  understood  by 
the  Christians,  were  not  universally  the  doctrine  even  of  the  Pha- 
risees ;  but  that  the  prevalent  and  distinguishing  opinion  was,  that 
the  soul  survived  the  body,  that  vicious  souls  would  suffer  an  ever- 
lasting imprisonment  in  hades,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
would  boti)  be  happy  there,  and  in  process  of  time  obtain  the  pri- 
vilege of  transmigrating  into  other  bodies.  The  immortality  of  hu- 
man souls,  and  the  transmigration  of  the  good,  seem  to  have  been 
all  that  they  comprehended  in  the  phrase  dvccGzaaiQ  tcSv  vfxgcuv. 
Indeed,  the  words  strictlv  denote  no  more  than  the  renewal  of  life. 


*  'd&dvciTov  T£  Icrxiiv  lulg  ipvxal^  niaTig  avroig  Eivai,  xal  iino  %96vo? 
diy.aLwcnig  xs  xal  rl^ag  olg  aQeiijg  7;  xay.lug  ijinrjdsmig  iv  ro)  /5t&)  yiyovs,  ymI 
TuXc  fiiv  ilg'/fibv  aidiov  TiQoaxi&sa&m,  xaig  5s  gaffTMvrjv  rov  ava^iovv.  An- 
tiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  ^'i'XW  ^^  Tcdaccv  jikv  acp&aQXov  [itxa^alvtiv  dk  dg  sxtgov 
aSifia,  xijv  xwv  uya&uv  (i6vi]V  xi]v  8i  x(7)v  (pavlmv,  ludio)  tifiagla  noi^ai^ia&ai. 
Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  "Virj^ov  o-cTi^uw  is  au  expression  liy  no  means  parallel,  as 
Dr.  Jenninjrs  seems  to  have  thought,  (Jewish  Aniiquities,  b.  i.  c.  10),  to 
that  used  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  (Luke  9: 29),  to  eiSog  xov  nQoaconov 
dvxov  txEQOv.  Eidog  U  no  more  than  the  appear.nice.  Now,  to  say  that 
the  body  into  which  the  soul  passes  is  another  body,  and  to  say  that  it  has 
another  appearance,  are  two  expressions  which  uo  person,  who  reflects, 
will  confound  as  equivalent.  TJiat  there  are  soma  things,  however,  which 
would  lead  one  to  infer,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  on  this  article 
were  more  conformable  to  the  Christian  doctrine  than  is  implied  in  the 
words  of  Josephus,  is  not  to  be  dissembled.  But  the  difficulty  resulting 
hence  is  more  easily  removed  by  admitting,  what  is  nowise  improbable, 
that  there  was  not  then  among  them  an  exact  uniformity  of  opinion,  than 
by  recurring,  on  either  side,  to  a  mode  of  criticism  which  the  language 
will  not  hear. 
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Their  sentiments  on  this  topic  naturally  recall  to  our  remembrance 
some  of  those  exhibited  by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  jEneid. 
That  this  Pythagorean  dogma  was  become  pretty  general  among  the 
Jews,  appears  even  from  some  passages  in  the  Gospels.  The  question 
put  by  the  disciples,  John  9:  2,  "  Who  sinned  ;  this  man,  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?"  and  some  popular  opinions  con- 
cerning Jesus,  whom  they  knew  to  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
among  themselves,  that  he  was  Elijah  or  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  (Matt.  16:  14),  manifestly  presuppose  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration.  It  is  also  in  allusion  to  this,  that  the 
Jewish  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  (chap.  8:  19,  20),  has,  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  common  translation,  tlius  expressed  himself:  "  I 
was  a  witty  child,  and  had  a  good  spirit;  yea,  rather,  being  good, 
I  came  into  a  body  undefiled  :"  ayad^og  mv  ri)Afov  dg  a(o/nu  afAiuvtov. 
Yet  we  have  reason  from  the  New  Testament  to  think,  that  these 
tenets  were  not  at  that  time  universal  among  the  Pharisees,  but 
that  some  entertained  juster  notions  of  a  resurrection  ;  and  that 
afterwards  the  opinions  of  the  Talmudists  on  this  article  had  a  much 
greater  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  than  the  opinions 
of  some  of  their  predecessors  in  and  before  our  Saviour's  time. 

20.  According  to  this  explication,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  were 
both  in  hades,  though  in  very  different  situations  ;  the  latter  in  the 
mansions  of  the  happy,  and  the  former  in  those  of  the  wretched. 
Both  are  comprehended  under  the  same  general  name.  In  the 
conversation  lately  quoted  between  Saul  and  the  ghost  of  Samuel, 
the  prophet  amongst  other  things  said  to  the  king,  "  To-morrow 
shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me,"  1  Sam.  28  :  19  ;  which  does 
not  imply  that  their  condition  would  be  the  same,  though  each  would 
have  his  place  in  the  receptacle  of  departed  spirits.  Let  us  see  how 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  and  the  expressions  used  in  the  para- 
ble, will  suit  this  hypothesis.  First,  though  they  are  said  to  be  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other,  they  are  still  within  sight  and  hear- 
ing, so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  together.  This  would  have  been 
too  gross  a  violation  of  probability,  if  the  one  were  considered  as  in- 
habiting the  highest  heavens,  and  the  other  as  placed  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Again,  the  expressions  used  are  such  as  entirely  suit  this 
explanation,  and  no  other  ;  for,  first,  the  distance  from  each  other  is 
mentioned,  but  no  hint  that  the  one  was  higher  in  situation  than  the 
other  ;  secondly,  the  terms  whereby  motion  from  one  to  the  other 
is  expressed,  are  such  as  are  never  employed  in  expressing  motion 
to  or  from  heaven,  but  always  when  the  places  are  on  a  level,  or 
nearly  so.  Thus  Lazarus,  when  dead,  is  said  (Luke  16:22), 
anevfxOTJvat,  to  be  carried  away,  not  dpfi'f&yj]''^^f  ^^  ^^  carried  up, 
by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom  ;  whereas,  it  is  the  latter  of  these, 
or  one  similarly  compounded,  that  it  is  always  used  where  an  as- 
sumption into  heaven   is   spoken   of.     Thus,   the   same  writer,  in 
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speaking  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  says,  chap.  24:  51,  avfcptgiro  f/V 
ToV  ot'ji«/'df,  and  Mark,  (16:19),  in  relation  to  the  same  event,. 
says,  uvfXri(pd^]  fig  lov  ovgavov,  "  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven."' 
These  words  are  also  used  wherever  one  is  said  to  be  conveyed 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  situation.  But,  what  is  still  more  decisive 
in  this  way,  where  mention  is  made  of  passing  from  Abraham  to 
the  rich  man,  and  inversely,  the  verbs  employed  are,  diu(jaifw  and 
dianfQUM,  words  which  always  denote  motion  on  tbe  same  ground 
or  level ;  as  passing  a  river  or  lake,  passing  through  the  Red  Sea, 
or  passing  from  Asia  into  Macedonia.  But,  when  heaven  is  spo- 
ken of  as  the  termination  to  which,  or  from  which,  the  passage  is 
made,  the  word  is,  invariably,  either  in  the  first  case,  uim^uhco, 
and  in  the  second,  i<aTu(Suhco,  or  some  word  similarly  formed,  and 
of  the  same  import.  Thus,  both  the  circumstances  of  the  story, 
and  the  expressions  employed  in  it,  confirm  the  explanation  I  have 
given  :  For,  if  the  sacred  penmen,  wrote  to  be  understood,  they 
must  have  employed  their  words  and  phrases  in  conformity  to  the 
current  usage  of  those  for  whom  they  wrote. 

21.  When  our  Saviour,  therefore,  said  to  the  penitent  thief  up- 
on the  cross,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  Luke 
23:  43,  he  said  nothing  that  contradicts  what  is  affirmed  of  his  de- 
scent into  hades,  in  the  Psalms,  in  the  Acts,  or  in  the  Apostle's 
Creed.  Paradise  is  another  name  for  what  is,  in  the  parable,  call- 
ed Abraham's  bosom.  But  it  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side, 
that  Paul  has  given  some  reason  to  conclude  that  paradise  and 
heaven,  or  the  seat  of  the  glorious  hierarchy,  are  the  same.  "It  is 
not,"  says  'he,  "  expedient  for  me,  doubtless,  to  glory ;  I  will  come 
to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ 
above  fourteen  years  ago,  (whether  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  or 
whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  God  knoweth),  such  an  one 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man,  (whetlier 
in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  God  knoweth),  how 
that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter,"  2  Cor.  12:  1 — 4.  The 
Jews  make  mention  of  three  heavens.  The  first  is  properly  the 
atmosphere  where  the  birds  fly,  and  the  clouds  are  suspended  :  the 
second  is  above  the  first,  and  is  what  we  call  the  visible  firmament, 
wherein  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  appear :  the  third,  to  us  invisible, 
is  conceived  to  be  above  the  second,  and  therefore  sometimes  styl- 
ed the  heaven  of  heavens.  This  they  considered  as  the  place  of 
the  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation  of  the  holy  angels.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  if  in  the  second  and  fourth  verses  he  speak  of  one  vis- 
ion or  revelation  only,  paradise  and  heaven  are  the  same;  not  so, 
if  in  these  he  speak  of  two  different  revelations.  My  opinion  is,  that 
there  are  two ;  and  I  shall  assign  my  reasons.  First,  he  speaks  of 
them  as  more  than  one,  and  that  not  only  in   introducing  them,  "  I 
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will  come  to  visions  and  revelations ;"  for  sometimes  it  must  be 
owned  the  plural  is  used  in  expressing  a  subject  indefinitely  ;  but 
afterwards,  in  referring  to  what  he  had  related,  he  says,  (2  Cor.  12: 
7),  "  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure,  through  the  abun- 
dance of  the  revelations,'^  TdHf  unoy.u).uipeojv.  Secondly,  they  are 
related  precisely  as  two  distinct  events,  and  coupled  together  by  the 
connexive  particle.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  repetition  of  his  doubts 
(ver.  2,  3)  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  this  translation,  which,  if  the 
whole  relate  to  a  single  event,  was  not  only  superfluous  but  improp- 
er. This  repetition,  however,  was  necessary,  if  what  is  related  in 
the  third  and  fourth  verses  be  a  different  fact  from  what  is  told  in 
the  second,  and  if  he  was  equally  uncertain  whether  it  passed  in  vis- 
ion or  in  reality.  J'ourthly,  if  all  the  three  verses  regard  only  one 
revelation,  there  is,  in  tlie  manner  of  relating  it,  a  tautology  unex- 
ampled in  the  apostle's  writings.  I  might  urge,  as  a  fifth  reason, 
the  opinion  of  all  Christian  antiquity,  Origen  alone  excepted  :  and 
this,  in  a  question  of  philology,  is  not  without  its  weight. 

1  shall  only  add,  that  though  in  both  verses  the  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  are  caught  up,  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  answering 
to  the  particle  up.  The  apostle  has  very  properly  employed  here 
the  word  ugTrdCoj,  expressive  more  of  the  suddenness  of  the  event, 
and  of  his  own  passiveness,  than  of  the  direction  of  the  motion.* 
Tfie  only  other  place  in  which  nagadfiaog  occurs  is  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life,  which  is  in  the  midst  [lov  7f«^ft();/oot')  of  the  paradise  of  God," 
Rev.  2:  7.  Here  our  Lord  no  doubt  speaks  of  heaven  ;  but,  as  he 
plainly  alludes  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  where 
our  first  parents  were  placed,  and  where  the  tree  of  life  grew,  it  can 
only  be  understood  as  a  figurative  expression  of  the  promise  of  eter- 
nal life,  forfeited  by  Adam,  but  recovered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
22.  To  conclude  this  long  discussion,  I  shall  observe,  that 
though  we  may  discover  hence,  pretty  exactly,  the  general  senti- 
ments entertained  on  these  subjects  at  the  time,  and  the  style  used 
concerning  them,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  expressions  are  to 

*  The  learned  reader  may  peruse  the  followiiiof  passage  from  Epiphaiiiiis 
on  this  subject,  in  0|)positioti  to  Origen  :  Ovde  6  anoaxoloq  vnoil&Ezai,  lov 
jicxQttdficrov  dvav  iv  iQixM  ovquvoj,  jolg  XsnToJv  axQOua&ai  koyav  ini- 
axu^dvoiq'  oidu  yu()  oiQTuv/ivxa  twq  t(iIio\j  liyav  ovqavov'  xul  oi8«  zov 
xoiovxov  av&Q(iinov,  il'xs  iv  awfiuxi,  tlxs  ^MQig  abt^uxog,  o  &sog  oidsv,  oxi 
TjQniiyi]  ilg  xov  naoudtlaov  •  dio  uTioy-ukvipug  fisyuXug  tatjuxifui  fAt]vvH, 
8lg  uvaXr^ff&ilg  ivagyaJg,  una^  fiiv  ewg  xqIxov  ovquvoi,  una^  Ss  iig  xov  7iceg~ 
adilaov '  to  yuQ  oiSa  uqniryivxa  xov  xoiovxov  iwg  xqIxov  oiqarov,  Idicug 
unoxulvijiiv  ui'xoi  y.axu  zov  xoItov  uralrjcp&ivxi,  nicprjvivui  awi<xxij<n  '  to  di 
xal  oi8a  nctliv  inicpioofiivov  xov  xolovxov  uv&qwtxov,  hxs  ev  awfinxi,  tl'iB  ix- 
rog  xov  amfiaxog,  ilg  xov  TxaQudtlaov,  f'xsgav  av&ig  nvxo)  TXfcpuvfQwff&at,  xaia 
joy  nuQtxSthov  unoxuXvipiv  deixvvcn.  Epiph.  lib.  ii.  Haer.  44. 
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be  rigorously  interpreted  in  order  to  come  at  the  true  doctrine  upon 
these  articles,  but  solely  in  order  to  discover  the  popular  opinions  of 
the  age.  In  regard  to  these,  the  opinions  of  the  age,  there  ought 
to  be  a  close  attention  to  the  letter  of  what  is  spoken  ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  other,  tlie  doctrine  of  holy  writ,  our  attention  ought  to 
be  mostly  to  the  spirit.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  the  plain  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  that  there  are  such  states  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 
that  the  use  and  nature  of  them  is  such  as  has  been  said.  That  it 
was  for  ages  the  doctrine  of  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  is 
not  less  evident.  But  in  respect  of  situation,  expressions  implying 
that  hades  is  under  the  earth,  and  that  the  seat  of  the  blessed  is 
above  the  stars,  ought  to  be  regarded  merely  as  attempts  to  accom- 
modate what  is  spoken  to  vulgar  apprehension  and  language.  Of 
the  like  kind  is  the  practice,  so  frequent  in  holy  writ,  of  ascribing 
human  passions,  nay,  and  human  organs  and  members,  to  the  Deity. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  what  we  hear  of  plants  and  trees  in  para- 
dise, of  eating  and  drinking  in  heaven,  or  of  fire  and  brimstone  in 
either  hades  or  gehenna.  We  have  no  more  reason  to  understand 
these  literally,  than  we  have  to  believe  that  the  soul,  when  separa- 
ted from  the  body,  can  feel  torment  in  its  tongue,  or  that  a  little 
cold  water  can  relieve  it. 

23.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  has  been  of  late  strenuously 
combatted  by  some  learned  and  ingenious  men  ;  amongst  whom  we 
must  reckon  that  excellent  divine  and  firm  friend  to  freedom  of  in- 
quiry. Dr.  Law,  jhe  present  bishop  of  Carlisle.*  J  honor  his  dis- 
position, and  have  the  greatest  respect  for  his  talents  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  1  acknowledge  he  has  with  much  ability  supported 
the  side  he  has  espoused,  I  have  never  felt  myself  on  this  head  con- 
vinced, though  sometimes  perplexed  by  his  reasoning.  It  is  for- 
eign to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  controverted 
points  in  theology  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  only,  in  passing,  make  a 
few  remarks  on  this  controversy,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  my 
subject. 

First,  I  remark,  that  the  arguments  on  which  the  deniers  of 
that  state  chiefly  build,  arise  in  my  opinion,  from  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  import  of  some  scriptural  expressions.  KaOevditv,  hoi- 
f.tav,  to  sleep,  are  words  often  applied  to  the  dead;  but  this  appli- 
cation is  no  more  than  a  metaphorical  euphemism,  derived  from  the 
resemblance  which  a  dead  body  bears  to  the  body  of  a  person 
asleep.  Traces  of  this  idiom  may  be  found  in  all  languages,  what- 
ever be  the  popular  belief  about  the  state  of  the  dead.  They  often 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  com- 


*  Dr.  Law  was  living  when  the  first  edition  of  these  Dissertations  was 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  printer. 
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mon  docuine  of  the  orientals  favored  the  separate  existence  of  tl)e 
souls  of  the  deceased.     But  if  it  did  not,  and  if,  as   some  suppose, 
the  ancient  Jews  were,  on   all  articles  relating  to  another  life,  no 
better  than  Sadducees,  this  shows  the  moi'C  strongly,  that  such  meta- 
phors, so  frequent  in  their  writings,  could  he  derived  solely  from 
bodily  likeness,  and,   having  no  reference  to  a  resuirection,  could 
be  employed  solely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  disagreeable  or  omi- 
nous word.     I  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  Christians  have  been  the 
more  ready  to  adopt  such  expressions,  as  their  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection   of  the    body   presented    to  their  minds    an    additional 
analogy    between    the    bodies    of    the    deceased    and    the    bodies 
of  those  asleep — that  of  being  one  day  awaked.     But  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  imagine,  that  in  this  use,  they  carried  their  thoughts  further 
than   to  the  corporeal   and   visible    resemblance   now  mentioned. 
Another  mistake  about  the  import  of  scriptural  terms,  is  in  the  sense 
which  has  been  given  to  the  word  ai/aaTuoig.     They  confine  it,  by  a 
use  derived  merely  from  modern  European  tongues,  to  that  renova- 
tion which  we  call  the  reunion  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  which 
is  to  take  place  at  the  last  day.     I  have  shown,   in   another  j)lace,* 
that  this  is  not  always  the  sense  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament. 
I  remark,  secondly,  that  many  expressions  of  Scripture,  in  the 
natural  and  obvious  sense,  imply  that  an  intermediate  and  separate 
state  of  the  soul  is  actually  to  succeed  death.      Such  are  the  words 
of  our   Lord  to   the  penitent  thief  upon   the  cross,  Luke  23:  43 ; 
Siephen's  dying   petition,  Acts  7:  59;  tlie  comparisons  which  the 
apostle  Paul  makes  in  different  places,  2  Cor.  5:  6,  etc.,    Philip.  1; 
21,  etc.,  between  the   enjoyment  which  true  Christians  can  attain 
by  their  continuance  in  this  world,  and  that  which  they  enter  on  at 
their    departure  out  of  it,   and   several   other  passages.     Let   the 
words  referred   to   be   read  by  any  judicious   person,  either  in  the 
original  or  in  the  common  translation,  whic:h  is  sufficiently  exact  for 
this   purpose  ;  and  let  him,  setting  aside  all  theory  or  system,  say 
candidly,  whether  they  would  not  be  understood,  by  the  gross  of 
mankind,  as  presupposing  that  the  soul  may  and  will  exist  separate- 
ly from  the  body,  and  be  susceptible  of  linppiness  or  misery  in  that 
state.     If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  native  evidence  of  the  expres- 
sions, it  wouid  be  the  unnatural  meanings  that  are  put  upon  them, 
in  order  to  disguise  that  evidence.     Whai  shall  we  say  of  the  meta- 
physical  distinction,  introduced  for  this  purpose,  between  absolute 
and  relative  time  ?     The  apostle    Paul,  they  are  sensible,  speaks 
of  the  saints  as  admitted  to  enjoyment  in  the  presence  of  God  im- 
mediately after   death.     Now,  to  palliate  the  direct  contradiction 
there  is  in  this  to  their  doctrine,  that  the  vital  principle,  which  is  all 
they   mean   by   the  soul,  remains  extinguished  between  death   and 


*  Notes  on  Mair.  22:  23,  niid  m. 
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the  resurrection,  they  remind  us  of  the  difference  there  is  between 
absolute,  or  real,  and  relative  or  apparent  time.  They  admit,  that 
if  the  apostle  be  understood  as  speaking  of  real  time,  what  is  said 
flatly  contradicts  their  system  ;  but,  say  they,  his  words  must  be 
interpreted  as  spoken  only  of  apparent  time.  He  talks,  indeed, 
of  entering  on  a  state  of  enjoyment  immediately  after  death, 
though  there  may  be  many  thousands  of  years  between  the  one  and 
the  other  ;  for  he  means  only,  that  when  that  state  shall  commence, 
however  distant  in  reality  the  time  may  be,  the  person  entering  on 
it  will  not  be  sensible  of  that  distance,  and  consequently  there  will 
be  to  him  an  apparent  coincidence  with  the  moment  of  his  death. 
But  does  the  apostle  any  where  hint  that  this  is  his  meaning?  or  is 
it  what  any  man  would  naturally  discover  from  his  words?  That 
it  is  exceedingly  remote  from  the  common  use  of  language,  I  be- 
lieve hardly  any  of  those  who  favor  this  scheme  will  be  partial 
enough  to  deny.  Did  the  sacred  penmen  then  mean  to  put  a  cheat 
upon  the  world,  and,  by  the  help  of  an  equivocal  expression,  to 
flatter  men  with  the  hope  of  entering,  the  instant  they  expire,  on  a 
state  of  felicity,  when  in  fact  they  knew  that  it  would  be  many  ages 
before  it  would  take  place  ?  But  were  the  hypothesis  about  the 
extinction  of  the  mind  between  death  and  the  resurrection  well 
founded,  the  apparent  coincidence  they  speak  of  is  not  so  clear  as 
they  seem  to  think  it.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  axiom, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  who  attempted  to  demonstrate  it.  To  me 
it  appears  merely  a  corollary  from  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  which  de- 
rives our  conceptions  of  time  from  the  succession  of  our  ideas, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  a  doctrine  to  be  found  only  among 
certain  philosophers,  and  which,  we  may  reasonably  believe,  never 
came  into  the  heads  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  in  the  apostolic 
age  was  announced. 

I  remark,  thirdly,  that  even  the  curious  equivocation  (or,  per- 
haps more  properly,  mental  reservation)  that  has  been  devised  for 
them,  will  not,  in  every  case,  save  the  credit  of  apostolical  veracity. 
The  words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  are,  "  Knowing,  that  whilst 
we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;"  again, 
'•  We  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  present 
with  the  Lord."  Could  such  expressions  have  been  used  by  him, 
ifhe  had  held  it  impossible  to  be  with  the  Lord,  or  indeed  any 
where,  without  the  body  ;  and  that,  whatever  the  change  was  which 
was  made  by  death,  he  could  not  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
till  he  returned  to  the  body  ?  Absence  from  the  body,  and  pre- 
sence with  the  Lord,  were  never,  therefore,  more  unfortunately 
combined  than  in  this  illustration.  Things  are  combined  here  as 
coincident,  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  those  gentlemen,  are  in- 
compatible. If  recourse  be  had  to  the  original,  the  expressions  in 
the  Greek,  are,  if  possible,  still  stronger.     They  are,  oi  iv3t^f.iovvTfg 
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Iv  T(o  acufAaxi,  those  who  dwell  in  the  body,  who  are  txdtj/novi/Tfg 
dno  TOO  KvQiov,  at  a  distance  from  the  Lord  ;  as,  on  the  contrary 
they  are  ol  ixdiif^iovfug  t-/.  tov  oai/.iaTog,  those  who  have  travelled 
out  of  the  body,  who  are  ol  hdtjuoiwzfg  ngog  rot/  Ki^qIov,  those  who 
reside,  or  are  present  with  the  Lord.  In  the  passage  to  the  Plii- 
lippians  also,  the  commencement  of  his  presence  with  the  Lord  is 
represented  as  coincident,  not  with  his  return  to  the  body,  but  with 
his  leaving  it ;  with  the  dissolution,  not  with  the  restoration,  of  the 
union. 

The  fourth  and  only  other  remark  I  shall  make  on  this  subject 
is,  that,  from  the  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  the  sacred  writers 
appear  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
are  naturally  distinct  and  separable,  and  that  the  soul  is  susceptible 
of  pain  or  pleasure  in  a  state  of  separation.  It  were  endless  to 
enumerate  all  the  places  which  evince  this.  The  story  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  Luke  16:  22,  23  ;  the  last  words  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  cross,  ch.  23:  46,  and  of  Stejihen  when  dying  ;  Paul's 
doubts  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  when  he 
was  translated  to  the  third  heaven  and  paradise,  2  Cor.  12:  2 — 4 ; 
our  Lord's  words  to  Thomas,  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was  not  a  spi- 
rit, Luke  24:  39  ;  and  to  conclude,  the  expiess  mention  of  the  de- 
nial of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  errors  of  the  Sudducees,  Acts  23:  8. 
"  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit,"  t-uidi  ayyelov,  ^t^dt  nv^v^-iu;  all  these  are  irrefragable 
evidences  of  the  general  opinion  on  this  subject  of  both  Jews  and 
Christians.  By  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  angel,  is  evidently 
meant  the  departed  spirit  of  a  human  being  ;  for  that  man  is  here, 
before  his  natural  death,  possessed  of  a  vital  and  intelligent  princi- 
ple, which  is  commonly  called  his  soul  or  spirit,  it  was  never  pre- 
tended that  the  Sadducees  denied.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  man- 
ner of  expressing  themselves  has  been  adopted  by  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  merely  in  conformity  to  vulgar  notions.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears a  conformity,  which  (if  the  sacred  writers  entertained  the  sen- 
timents of  our  antagonists  on  this  article)  is  hardly  reconcilable  to 
the  known  simplicity  and  integrity  of  their  character.  It  savors 
much  more  of  the  pious  frauds  which  became  common  afterwards, 
to  which  I  own  myself  unwilling  to  ascribe  so  ancient  and  so  re- 
spectable an  origin.     See  Part  I,  of  this  Dissertation,  sect.  10. 

24.  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  words  on  the  manner  wherein  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  preserved  between  hades  and  gehenna  by  the 
translators  of  the  New  Testament ;  for,  as  I  observed  before,  ge- 
henna, as  a  name  for  the  place  of  future  punishment,  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Old.  All  the  Latin  translations  I  have  seen  observe  the 
distinction.  All  without  exception  adopt  the  word  gehenna,  though 
they  do  not  all  uniformly  translate  hades.  Both  the  Geneva  French 
and  Diodati  have  followed  the  same  method.     Luther,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  in  his  German  version,  has  uniformly  confounded  them,  ren- 
dering both  by  the  word  holle.  The  EngHsh  translators  have  taken 
the  same  method,  and  rendered  both  the  Greek  names  by  the  word 
heU,  except  in  one  single  place,  (1  Cor.  15:  55),  where  ocd^g  is 
translated  grave.  Most  foreign  versions  observe  the  difference. 
So  do  some  of  the  late  English  translators,  but  not  all.  The  com- 
mon method  of  distinguishing  hitherto  observed  has  been  to  retain 
the  word  gchenna,  and  translate  hades  either  hell  or  grave,  as  ap- 
peared most  to  suit  the  context.  I  have  chosen  in  this  version  to 
reverse  that  method,  to  render  yttwa  always  hell,  and  to  retain  the 
word  hades.  My  reasons  are,  first,  though  English  ears  are  not 
entirely  familiarized  to  either  term,  they  are  much  more  so  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  use  made  of 
the  latter  in  theological  writings.  Secondly,  the  import  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  hell,  wlien  we  speak  as  Christians,  answers  exactly  to 
yiivva,  not  to  cidi]g ;  whereas,  to  this  last  word  we  have  no  term  in 
the  language  corresponding.  Accordingly,  though  in  my  judgment 
it  is  not  one  of  those  terms  which  admit  different  meanings,  there 
has  been  very  little  uniformity  preserved  by  translators  in  render- 
ing it. 


PART  m. 

MiTCCVOt'o)    AND    MfTCtlXilOfAttl. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  two  words,  that  are  uniform- 
ly rendered  by  the  same  English  word  in  the  common  version,  be- 
tween which  there  appears,  notwithstanding,  to  be  a  real  difference  in 
signification.  The  words  are  /.ifrupoio)  and  f-ieiu^tkof-iui,  I  repent. 
It  has  been  observed  by  some,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the 
former  denotes  properly  a  change  to  the  better  ;  the  latter  barely  a 
change,  whether  it  be  to  the  better  or  to  the  worse  ;  that  the  for- 
mer marks  a  change  of  mind  that  is  durable  and  productive  of  con- 
sequences; the  latter  expresses  only  a  present  uneasy  feeling  of 
regret  or  sorrow  for  what  is  done,  without  I'egard  either  to  duration 
or  to  effects  ;  in  fine,  that  the  first  may  properly  be  translated  into 
English  I  reform;  the  second,  I  repent,  in  the  familiar  acceptation 
of  the  word. 

2.  The  learned  Grotius,  (whose  judgment  in  critical  questions  is 
highly  respectable),  is  not  convinced  that  this  distinction  is  well 
founded.  And  I  acknowledge,  that  he  advances  some  plausible 
things  in  support  of  his  opinion.  But  as  1  have  not  found  them 
satisfactory,  I  shall  a.ssign  my  reasons  fur  thinking  differently.    Let 
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it  in  tlie  first  place  be  observed,  that  the  import  of  fAixa^itXo^ai,  in 
the  explanation  given,  being  more  extensive  or  generical  than  that 
of  jufr a i/of'w,  it  may  in  many  cases  be  used  without  impropriety  for 
fifravoiw;  though  the  latter,  being  more  limited  and  special  in  its 
acceptation,  cannot  so  properly  be  employed  for  the  former.  The 
genus  includes  the  species,  not  the  species  the  genus. 

3.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  in  the  expression  in  the  parable 
quoted  by  Grotius  in  support  of  his  opinion,  vaif()ov  de  /nfTttufkt]- 
■Oiig unrjk&e^^^  afterwards  he  repented  and  went,"  Matt.  21:  29,  the 
word  i.ifrapo7]aag  would  have  been  apposite,  because  the  change 
spoken  of  is  to  the  better,  and  had  an  effect  on  his  conduct ;  still 
the  word  (.leja^ulonai  is  not  improper,  no  more  than  the  English 
word  repented,  though  the  change,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  a  real  re- 
formation. Every  one  who  reforms,  repents  ;  but  every  one  who 
repents,  does  not  reform.  1  use  the  words  entirely  according  to  the 
popular  idiom,  and  not  according  to  the  definitions  of  theologians  ; 
nay,  I  say  furllier,  that  in  this  instance  the  Greek  word  //fra^t'Ao- 
fjitti  is  more  proper  than  (.ifravotw,  and  the  English  repent  than  re- 
form. Tiie  reason  is,  because  the  latter  expression  in  each  lan- 
guage is  not  so  well  adapted  to  a  single  action  as  to  a  habit  of  act- 
ing, whereas  the  former  may  be  equally  applied  to  either.  Now  it 
is  only  one  action  that  is  mentioned  in  the  parable. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  other  passage  quoted  by  Grotius,  to  show 
that  f-ieiavoia  also  is  used  where,  according  to  the  doctrine  above 
explained,  it  ought  to  be  ^terufit'lfia,  I  think  he  has  not  been  more 
fortunate  than  in  the  former.  The  passage  is  Hebrews  12:  17, 
where  it  is  said  of  Esau,  "  Ye  know  that  afterward,  when  he  would 
have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected.  For  he  found  no 
place  of  repentance,"  ^lexavolag  totiov  ovx  ^^'9^,  "  though  besought 
it  carefully  with  tears."  Grotius  in  his  comment  on  the  place,  ac- 
knowledges that  the  word  ^leiavoia  is  not  used  here  literally,  but 
by  a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause.  "  He  found  no  scope 
for  effecting  a  change  in  what  had  been  done,  a  revocation  of  the 
blessing  given  to  Jacob,  with  a  new  grant  of  it  to  himself,  or  at  least 
of  such  a  blessing  as  might  in  a  great  measure  supersede  or  cancel 
the  former."  This  change  was  what  he  found  no  possibility  of  ef- 
fecting, however  earnestly  and  movingly  he  sought  it.  It  is  plain, 
that  neither  f.ifT(xi>oia  nor  i-ifTafxtlna,  in  their  ordinary  acceptation, 
expresses  this  change.  For  that  it  was  not  any  repentance  or  re- 
formation on  himself  which  he  found  no  place  for,  is  manifest  both 
from  the  passage  itself  and  from  the  story  to  which  it  refers.  From 
the  construction  of  the  words  we  learn,  that  what  Esau  did  not  find, 
was  what  he  sought  carefully  with  tears.  Now,  what  he  sought 
carefully  with  tears  was,  as  is  evident  from  the  history,  (Gen.  27: 
30,  etc.),  such  a  change  in  his  father  as  I  have  mentioned.  This 
was  what  he   urged   so  affectingly,  and  this  was  what  he,  notwith- 
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Standing,  found  it  impossible  to  obtain.  Now  I  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  only  by  a  trope  that  this  can  be  called  either  fifiavoia  or  (ifia- 
fif'kfia.  That  it  was  not  literally  the  regret  or  grief  implied  in 
fifzcx/itfleia  that  he  sought,  is  as  clear  as  day,  since  the  manner  in 
which  he  applied  to  his  father,  showed  him  to  be  already  possessed 
of  the  most  pungent  grief  for  what  had  happened.  Nay,  it  appears 
from  the  history,  that  the  good  old  patriarch,  when  he  discovered 
the  deceit  that  had  been  practised  on  him,  was  very  strongly  affect- 
ed also ;  for  it  is  said  that  Isaac  "  trembled  very  exceedingly,"  Gen. 
27:  33.  Now,  as  fAazdvotu  implies  a  change  of  conduct,  as  well  as 
sorrow  for  what  is  past,  it  comes  nearer  the  scope  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ter than  fifTufiiktia.  If,  therefore,  there  is  some  deviation  from 
strict  propriety  in  the  word  fieiavoia  here  used,  it  is  unquestionable, 
that  to  substitute  in  its  place  fifTufn'kfia,  and  represent  Esau  as  seek- 
ing, in  the  bitterness  of  grief,  that  he,  or  even  his  father,  might  be 
grieved,  would  include,  not  barely  an  impropriety,  or  deviation  from 
the  literal  import,  but  an  evident  absurdity. 

5.  Passing  these  examples,  which  are  all  that  have  been  pro- 
duced on  that  side,  are  the  words  in  general  so  promiscuously  used 
by  sacred  writers,  (for  it  is  only  about  words  which  seldom  occur  in 
Scripture  that  we  need  recur  to  the  usage  of  profane  authors),  as 
that  we  cannot  with  certainty,  or  at  least  with  probability,  mark  the 
difference?  Though  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  yet,  as  1 
do  not  think  the  matter  so  clear  as  in  the  supposed  synonymas  al- 
ready discussed,  I  shall  impartially  and  briefly  state  what  appears  to 
me  of  weight  on  both  sides. 

6.  First,  in  regard  to  the  usage  of  the  Seventy,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  they  employ  the  two  words  indiscriminately  ;  and,  if  the 
present  inquiry  were  about  the  use  observed  in  their  version,  we 
could  not  with  justice  say,  that  they  intended  to  mark  any  distinc- 
tion between  them.  They  are,  besides,  used  indifferently  in  trans- 
lating the  same  Hebrew  words,  so  that  there  is  every  appearance 
that  with  them  they  were  synonymous.  But,  though  the  use  of  the 
Seventy  adds  considerable  strength  to  any  argument  drawn  from 
the  use  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  when  the  usages  of  both  are 
the  same,  or  even  doubtful ;  yet,  when  they  differ,  the  former,  how- 
ever clear,  cannot,  in  a  question  wliich  solely  concerns  the  use  that 
prevails  in  the  New  Testament,  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the  latter.. 
We  know,  that  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  that  which  intervened 
between  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  composition 
of  the  New,  some  words  may  become  obsolete,  and  others  may  con- 
siderably alter  in  signification.  It  is  comparatively  but  a  short  lime 
(being  less  than  two  centuries)  that  has  intervened  between  the 
making  of  our  own  version  and  the  present  hour  ;  and  yet,  in  regard 
to  the  language  of  that  version,  both  have  already  happened,  as  shal! 
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be  shown  afterward.*     Several  of  its  words  are   antiquated,  and 
others  bear  a  different  meaning  now  from  what  they  did   then. 

7.  Let  us  therefore  recur  to  the  use  of  the  New  Testament. 
And  here  I  observe,  first,  that  where  this  change  of  mind  is  inculca- 
ted as  a  duty,  or  the  necessity  of  it  mentioned  as  a  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  the  terms  are  invariably  (.nzavotb}  and  ^nuvoiu.  Thus, 
John  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  both  began  their  preaching  with  this 
injunction,  {luuvoHif,  Matt.  3:  2.  4:  17.  The  disciples  that  were 
sent  out  to  warn  and  prepare  men  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Mes- 
siah, are  said  to  have  gone  and  preached  'iva  /.leTui^o^acoai,  Mark  6: 
12.  The  call  which  the  apostles  gave  to  all  hearers  was,  /nfiavorj- 
GuTi,  xui  iniacgni.iuze,  kui  ^uTiTioOriTb}  ixuaiog  vfiOiv,  reform  your 
lives,  return  to  God,  and  be  baptized  ;  Acts  2:  38.  3:  19.  Peter's 
command  to  Simon  Magus,  on  discovering  the  corruption  of  his 
heart,  is  lUTupoi'^oof  dno  ztjg  xanlag  ruvTTjg,  chap.  8:  22.  When  it 
is  mentioned  as  an  order  from  God,  nagayytlXii,  xolg  uvOgbi-notg  nuai 
navTuxov  }.iixai>ouv,  chap.  17:  30,  The  duty  to  which  Paul  every- 
where exhorted  was,  (.mavoilv  nal  tntaxQiCfiiv  ini  rov  0i6v,  chap. 
26:  20.  The  charge  to  reformation  given  to  the  Asiatic  churches 
in  the  Apocalypse,  is  always  expressed  by  the  word  f-inuvorjoov,  and 
their  failure  in  this  particular  by  ou  /.uifpot^of,  Rev.  ii  and  iii,  passim. 
The  necessity  of  this  change  for  preventing  final  ruin,  is  thus  re- 
peatedly expressed  by  our  Lord,  '/^av  jui]  ftfiavo^ie,  nuvteg  anolf'iox^f, 
Luke  13:  3,  5.  And,  in  regard  to  the  noun,  wherever  mention  is 
made  of  this  change  as  a  duty,  it  is  ^£xavoia,  not  fifiuj^fhia.  It  was 
tig  fifiut^oiuv  that  our  Lord  came  to  call  sinners,  Matt.  9:  13  ;  the 
baptism  which  John  preached  was  §anria[.ia  /.ticavoiag,  Mark  1:  4. 
The  fruits  of  a  good  life,  which  he  enjoined  them  to  produce,  were 
ei'^iovg  fieruvolug,  Matt.  3:  8.  What  the  apostles  preached  to  all 
nations,  in  their  Master's  name,  as  inseparably  connected,  were 
/AiTccvotuv  ■Auiaq.ioiv  u^aQzimv,  Luke  24:  47.     Again,  it  is  given  as 

■  the  sum  of  their  teaching,  t^^v  lig  jov  Seov  fAfravotuv,  xal  nioriv  eig 
Tov  KvQiov  i^ficof  'Jrjaouv  Xqioiov^  Acts  20:  21.  The  same  word  is 
employed  when  the  offer  of  such  terms  is  exhibited  as  the  result  of 
divine  grace;  chap.  11:  18.  Now,  in  a  question  of  criticism,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  stronger  evidence  of  the  distinction  than  that 
which  has  now  been  produced. 

8.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  mention  of  any  thing 
as  a  duty,  especially  of  that  consequence  that  the  promises  or  threats 
of  religion  depend  on  the  performance  or  neglect  of  it,  and  the  bare 
recording  of  an  event  as  fact.  In  the  former,  the  words  ought  to  be 
as  special  as  possible,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  promise,  no  pretence  for  saying  that  more  is  exacted 
than   was   expressed   in   the  condition.     But,  in  relating  facts,  it  is 

*  Diss.  XI.  Part  ii.  sect.  5,  etc. 
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often  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  terms  be  general  or  spe- 
cial. Provided  nothing  hhe  be  added,  it  is  not  expected  that  every 
thing  true  should  be  included.  This  is  the  less  necessary  when,  in 
the  sequel  of  a  story,  circumstances  are  mentioned  which  supply  any 
defect  arising  from  the  generality  of  the  terms.  Under  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  included  both  the  passage  formerly  considered,  voifooi' 
f.ieTufAiAt]{)fLg  dniJAOf,  and  that  other  connected  with  it,  in  the  re- 
proach pronounced  against  the  Pharisees  for  their  impenitence  and 
incredulity  under  the  Baptist's  ministry,  ou  fxnef.iflriifrixa  voitgov^ 
zov  niOTfvoucavio),  Matt.  21:  32.  The  last  clause  in  each  perfect- 
ly ascertains  the  import  of  the  sentence,  and  supplies  every  delect. 

9.  Let  it  further  be  observed,  that  when  such  a  sorrow  is  al- 
luded to,  as  either  was  not  productive  of  reformation,  or,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  does  not  imply  it,  the  words  fxeTuvocu  and  ffizccpotca 
are  never  used.  Thus  the  repentance  of  Judas,  which  drove  him 
to  despair,  is  expressed  by  f.ifTuf.ukrj&Hii,  Matt.  27:3.  When  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  mentions  the  sorrow  his  former  letter  had 
given  them,  he  says,  that,  considering  the  good  efiects  of  that  sor- 
row, he  does  not  repent  that  he  had  written  it,  though  he  had  for- 
merly repented.  Here  no  more  can  be  understood  by  his  own  re- 
pentance spoken  of,  but  that  uneasiness  which  a  good  man  feels,  not 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong,  but  from  a  tenderness 
for  others,  and  a  fear  lest  that  which,  prompted  by  duty,  lie  had 
said,  should  have  too  strong  an  effect  upon  them.  This  might  have 
been  the  case  without  any  fault  in  him,  as  the  consequence  of  a  re- 
proof depends  much  on  the  temper  with  which  it  is  received.  His 
words  are,  £i  ikvnt]oa  v/.iug  ii>  it]  tnioxoXi]  ou  (.liianikof-iai,  it  'aui 
fx£Tiixi\6i.iriv,  2  Cor.  7:  8.  As  it  would  have  made  nonsense  of  the 
passage  to  have  rendered  the  verb  in  English  reformed  instead  of 
repented,  xhe  verb  (.uiavotoi  instead  of /<fra,«f'A&;«at  would  have  been 
improper  in  Greek. 

There  is  one  passage  in  which  this  apostle  has  in  effect  employed 
both  words,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly  shows  the  difference. 
//  y.uia  fyeov  Xvni]  (.inavotuv  f/g  nwn^Qiav  a^(:iuf.ith]T0v  kutiq- 
yaCf'f«t»  2  Cor.  7:  10  ;  in  the  common  version,  "Godly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of."  There  is  a 
paronomasia  here,  or  play  upon  the  word  repent,  which  is  not  in  the 
original.  As  both  words, /<fr«i'Of'to  and  fAnaf.iiXoi.iat,,  are  uniformly 
translated  by  the  same  English  word,  this  figure  of  speech  could 
hardly  have  been  avoided  in  the  common  version.  Now,  had  the 
two  words  been  also  synonymous  in  Greek,  (as  that  trope  when  it 
comes  in  the  way  is  often  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers),  it  had 
been  more  natural  to  say  fuxavoiav  ctfiazavoriTOv.  Whereas  the 
change  of  the  word  plainly  shows,  that,  in  the  apostle's  judgment, 
there  would  have  been  something  incongruous  in  that  expression. 
In  the  first  word,jMfTC('r/o/«r,  is  expressed  the  effect  of  godly  sonovr, 
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which  is  reformaiioii,  a  duly  required  by  our  religion  as  necessary 
to  salvation.  In  the  other,  u^ifiauiki]iov,  there  is  no  allusion  to  a 
further  reformation,  but  to  a  further  change  ;  it  being  only  meant  to 
say,  that  the  reformation  efiecied  is  such  as  sluill  never  be  regretted, 
never  repented  of.  As  into  the  import  of  tliis  word  there  enters  no 
consideration  of  goodness  or  badness,  but  barely  of  ciiange,  from 
whatever  motive  or  cause  ;  the  word  a/^tfru^u'/.riTog  comes  to  signify 
steady,  innnutable,  irrevocable.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  it 
in  thai  ex|)ression,  'u-Jano^ttKi^ia  id  yuola^tuiu  y.at  1}  -Atiatg  too 
'9601',  Rom.  11:29,  which  our  translators  render,  "  the  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance  ;"  more  appositely  and  per- 
spicuously are  irrevocable.  E'or  this  reason  the  word  ftfiaf-ttkofiui 
is  used  when  the  sentence  relates  to  the  constancy  or  immutability 
of  God.  Thus,  "Si/.iOoe  A'cocog  yMi  ov  i.ieic<i.ieXt]i>riaiiui,  Heb.  7:21. 
"  The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent,"  that  is,  alter  his  pur- 
pose. 

The  word  ufAixavorivoi',  on  the  contrary,  including  somewhat  of 
the  sense  of  its  primitive,  expresses  not,  as  the  other  unchanged  or 
unchangeable,  but  unreformed,  unreformable,  impenitent.  The 
apostle  says,  addressing  himself  to  the  obstinate  infidel,  xaid  zt^v 
oxXri<j6T7]id  GOV  xui  d^ieiavn^iof  Kupdluv,  '•  After  thy  hardness  and 
impenitent,"  or  irreclaimable,  "  heart,"  Rom.  2:  5.  Tiie  word 
uueiuporiiog,  in  the  New  Testament  style,  ought  analogically  to 
express  a  wretched  state,  as  it  signifies  the  want  of  that  (.tfiufoiu:, 
which  the  gospel  every  where  represents  as  the  indispens;ible  duty 
of  the  lapsed,  and  therefore  as  essential  to  their  becoming  Chris- 
tians :  but  the  term  uaeruiithirov  is  nowise  fitted  to  this  end,  as  it 
expresses  only  the  absence  of  that  ^urant'htu,  which  is  nowhere 
represented  as  a  virtue,  or  required  us  a  duty,  and  which  may  be 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  according  to  its  object.  Thus  I  have 
shown,  that  on  every  pertinent  occasion  tlie  distinction  is  sacredly 
observed  by  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  very 
few  instances  in  which  it  may  appear  otherwise  at  first  glance,  are 
found  to  be  no  exceptions  when  attentirely  examined. 

10.  Having  now  ascertained  the  distinction,  it  may  be  asked, 
How  tlie  words  ought  to  be  discriminated  in  a  translation  ?  In  my 
opinion,  (AaiuvotM,  in  most  cases,  particularly  where  it  is  expressed 
as  a  command  or  mentioned  as  a  duty,  should  be  rendered  by  the 
English  verb  reform  ;  (.mdvuiu,  by  reformation  ;  and  that  fiirafia- 
koiiui  ought  to  be  translated  repent.  Mirauilnu  is  defined  by 
Phavorinus()Voa^t'(jr?;(jf?fnt  nen(Juyi.tii'Oig,  dissatisfaction  with  one's 
self  for  what  one  has  done,  which  exactly  hits  the  meaning  of  the 
word  repentance  ;  whereas  (.leidfoia  is  defined  yfjjoia  uno  tituio- 
l-iUTwv  Inl  Tu  tvui'ilov  dyaOov  aniOTooqt],  and  1]  noog  to  x^iltiov 
incai(joq^?l,  <^  genuine  correction  of  faults,  and  a  change  from  worse 
to  better.     We  cannot  more  exactly  define  the  word  reformation. 
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It  may  be  said,  that,  in  using  the  terms  repent  and  repentance,  as 
our  translators  have  done,  for  both  the  original  terms,  there  is  no 
risk  of  any  dangerous  error ;  because,  in  the  theological  definitions 
of  repentance  given  by  almost  all  parties,  such  a  reformation  of  the 
disposition  is  included  as  will  infallibly  produce  a  reformation  of 
conduct.  This,  however,  does  not  satisfy.  Our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  accommodated  themselves  in  their  style  to  the  people  whom 
they  addressed,  by  employing  words  according  to  the  received  and 
vulgar  idiom,  and  not  according  to  the  technical  use  of  any  learned 
doctors.  It  was  not  to  such  that  this  doctrine  was  revealed,  but  to 
those  who,  in  respect  of  acquired  knowledge,  were  babes,  Matt.  11: 
25.  The  learned  use  is  known,  comparatively,  but  to  a  few  :  and 
it  is  certain  that  with  us,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  words,  a  man  may  be  said  just  as  properly  to  repent  of  a  good 
as  of  a  bad  action.  A  covetous  man  will  repent  of  the  alms  which 
a  sudden  fit  of  pity  may  have  induced  him  to  bestow.  Besides,  it 
is  but  too  evident  that  a  man  may  often  justly  be  said  to  repent, 
who  never  reforms.  In  neither  of  these  ways  do  I  find  the  word 
fxeiuvoib)  ever  used. 

I  have  another  objection  to  the  word  repent.  It  unavoidably 
appears  to  lay  the  principal  stress  on  the  sorrow  or  remorse  which 
it  implies  for  former  misconduct.  Now  this  appears  a  secondary 
matter  at  the  most,  and  not  to  be  the  idea  suggested  by  the  Greek 
verb.  The  i)rimary  object  is  a  real  change  of  conduct.  The  apos- 
tle expressly  distinguishes  it  from  sorrow  in  a  passage  lately  quoted, 
representing  it  as  what  the  sorrow,  if  of  a  godly  sort,  terminates  in 
or  produces  :  ' J{ v.axu  htov  Xvnrj  fAetapoiuv  nazfgyuCirai,  render- 
ed in  the  common  version,  "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance." 
Now  if  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  thing  was  Ciuised  by  itself, 
or  that  repentance  worketh  repentance,  (and  who  will  charge  him 
with  this  absurdity  ?)  »J  Aaid  Stov  kvn?}  is  one  thina;,  and  (.ifiavota 
is  another.  But  it  is  certain  that  our  word  repentance  implies  no 
more  in  common  use,  even  in  its  best  sense,  than  r,  Kara  Qi6i>  lunri, 
and  often  not  so  much.  It  is  consequently  not  a  just  interpretation 
of  the  Greek  word  (.laravoia,  which  is  not  i]  yiava  Qiov  Xvnt],  but 
its  certain  consequence.  Grief  or  remorse,  compared  with  this,  is 
but  an  accidental  circumstance.  Who  had  more  grief  than  Judas, 
whom  it  drove  to  despondency  and  self-destruction  ?  To  him  the 
evangelist  applies  very  properly  the  term  fifia^iXrj&dg,  which  we 
as  properly  translate  repented.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
satisfied with  himself.  But,  to  show  that  a  great  deal  more  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  Christian,  neither  our  Lord  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
nor  his  forerunner,  John,  nor  his  apostles  and  ministers  who  follow- 
ed, ever  expressed  themselves  in  this  manner,  when  recommending 
to  their  hearers  the  great  duties  of  Christianity.  They  never  cal- 
led out  to  the  people  ixirufitXio&t,  but  always  (letavoiui.     If  they 
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were  so  attentive  to  this  distinction,  in  order  to  prevent  men,  in  so 
important  an  article,  from  placing  their  duty  in  a  barren  remorse, 
however  violent,  we  ought  not  surely  to  express  this  capital  precept 
of  our  holy  religion  by  a  term  that  is  just  as  well  adapted  to  the 
case  of  Judas  as  to  that  of  Peter.  For  the  Greek  word  |U6Ta/u'Ao- 
fiac,  though  carefully  avoided  by  the  inspired  writers  in  expressing 
our  duty,  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  English  word  repent. 

11.  I  shall  now,  ere  I  conclude  this  subject,  consider  briefly  in 
what  manner  some  of  the  principal  translators  have  rendered  the 
words  in  question  into  other  languages.  1  shall  begin  with  the 
Syriac,  being  the  most  respectable  on  the  score  of  antiquity  of  all 
we  are  acquainted  with,  in  this  venerable  version,  which  has  serv- 
ed as  a  model  to  interpreters  in  the  East,  in  like  manner  as  the  Vul- 
gate has  served  to  those  in  the  West,  the  distinction  is  uniformly 
preserved.  Mfxavoilv  is  rendered  lin  thvb,  to  reform,  to  return  to 
God,  to  amend  one's  life  ;  ^srdvotu,  Nnisn  thebutha,  reformation ; 
ft!T«fti'kia&cct  is  rendered  Nin  thua,  to  repent,  to  be  sorry  for  what 
one  has  done.  Nor  are  these  Syriac  words,  ever  confounded  as 
synonymous,  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  uhich,  though  now  added 
in  the  printed  editions,  is  no  part  of  that  ancient  translation,  but 
was  made  many  centuries  after. 

The  second  place  in  point  of  antiquity  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
Vulgate,  where  1  acknowledge  there  is  no  distinction  made.  The 
usual  term  for  fieiavoia  is  pceniteiitla,  (or  lAiravoi'io  and  {.uiaf-iiXo- 
uai  indiscriminately,  pcenitentiam  ago,  pcenitentiam  habeo,  pceni- 
teo,  or  me  pcemtet.  These  can  hardly  be  said  to  express  more  than 
the  English  words  repentance  and  repent.  MfTai'Oiuv  dtufra^iih]- 
70V,  is  not  improperly  Yendeved  pcenitentiam  stabilem,  agreeably  to 
an  acceptation  of  the  term  above  taken  notice  of. 

Beza,  one  of  the  most  noted,  and  by  Protestants  most  imitated 
of  all  the  Latin  translators  since  the  Reformation,  has  carefully  ob- 
served the  distinction  wherever  it  was  of  consequence  ;  for,  as  1  re- 
marked, there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  either  term  might  have  been 
used  in  the  original,  and  concerning  which  a  translator  must  be  di- 
rected by  the  idiom  of  the  tongue  in  which  he  writes.  The  same 
distinction  had  been  made  before,  though  not  with  perfect  unifor- 
mity, by  the  translators  of  Zuric.  Beza's  word  for  i-tfrai/oto)  is  re- 
sipisco,  and  for  (.uxuvoia,  resipiscentia.  To  this  last  term  he  was 
led  both  by  analogy  and  (if  not  by  classical  authority)  by  the  au- 
thority of  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  in  the  translation  of 
holy  writ  is  authority  sufficient.  These  words  have  this  advantage 
o( pcBuitere  and  pcenitentia,  that  they  always  denote  a  change  of 
some  continuance,  and  a  change  to  the  better.  For  ^ufTafif^.ofiai, 
his  word  is  pcenitere.  Thus  f^ifTafiiXrj&tig,  spoken  of  Judas,  is 
pcenitens  :  Ufidvoiuv  df^ifiautkritov,  resipiscentiam  cvjus  nunqunm 
pceniteat,  in  which  the  force  of  both  words  is  very  well  expressed. 
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So  is  also  uf.iitufoi'jTOP  y.agdlcti',  cor  quod  resipiscere  nescit.  Eras- 
mus, one  of  the  earliest  translators  on  the  Romish  side,  uses  both 
resipisco  and  pcenitentiam  ago,  but  with  no  discrimination.  They 
are  not  only  both  employed  in  rendering  the  same  word  fAiTuvofo), 
but  even  when  the  scope  is  the  same.  Thus  f-uxuvoilif,  in  the  im- 
perative, is  at  one  time  resipiscite,  at  another  pcenitentiam  agite  : 
so  that  his  only  view  seems  to  have  been  to  diversify  his  style. 

Castalio,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin  Protestant  translators, 
has  been  sensible  of  the  distinction,  and  careful  to  preserve  it  in  his 
version.  But  as  his  great  aim  was  to  give  a  classical  air  to  the 
books  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  engage  readers  of  taste  who  affected 
an  elegant  and  copious  diction,  he  has  disfigured,  with  his  adventi- 
tious ornaments,  tlie  native  simplicity  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guishes the  sacred  penmen,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  their  greatest  or- 
naments. We  can  more  easily  bear  rusticity  than  affectation,  es- 
pecially on  the  most  serious  and  important  subjects.  Among  other 
arts  by  which  Castalio  has  endeavored  to  recommend  his  work,  one 
is  a  studied  variety  in  the  phrases,  that  the  ear  may  not  be  tired  by 
too  frequent  recurrence  to  the  same  sounds.  The  words  under 
consideration  afford  a  strong  example.  The  verb  fAfiavoto)  is  trans- 
lated by  him,  I  know  not  how  many  different  ways.  It  is  se  corri- 
gere,  vitam  corrigere,  redire  ad  frugem,  redire  ad  sanitalem,  re- 
verti  ad  sanifatem  :  when  the  vices  which  we  are  required  to  amend 
are  mentioned,  the  phrase  is,  desciscere  a  sua  pravitate,  desistere  a 
turpitudine,  desistere  a  suis  operibus,  impudicitia  sua  recedere,  sua 
homicidia,  etc.  omittere.  Mnavoia  partakes  of  the  like  variety. 
It  is  emendata  vita,  viice  emendatio,  correcta  vita,  vita  correctio, 
morum  correctio,  correcti  mores,  corrigenda  vita,  sanitas ,  pc&niten- 
tia ;  and  in  the  oblique  cases,  fru<rem  and  bonam  frugem.  For 
fAiiui.itXoiia.1  I  only  find  the  two  words  ^-^tertiVere  and  mutare  senten- 
tiam.  BIfTtu'oiav  dftfiaf-uh^rov  is  not  badly  rendered  ^^vitce 
correctionem  nunquam  pcenitendam.,  (/.i(fTaii(tki]iu  )^ugiaf.iuTa^  mune- 
ra  irrevocabilia,  and  af-ieiavoijiog  xagdla,  deploratus  animus. 

Diodati,  the  Italian  translator,  in  every  case  of  moment,  renders 
the  verb  ^iruvoelv,  ravedersi,  which  in  the  Vocabolario  della  Crus- 
ca  is  explained  resipiscere,  ad  mentis  sanitatem  redire  ;  but  for  the 
noun  (.liiavoia  he  always  uses  pcnitenza  and  for  i.ifia}^it/.ofiui,  very 
properly  pentirsi.  The  Geneva  French  translates  fAfiavotM, 
s^amender,[AitafAilo{.iui,  se  repentir,  and  fifiaioiu,  repentance.  In 
both  these  versions  they  use,  in  rendering  {.htuvo/ui^  o.fAfTccf.(iXrjiov, 
the  same  paronomasia  which  is  in  the  common  English  version.  D\o- 
d^U  hzs  penitenza  della  quale  huorn  non  si  pcnte.  The  Geneva 
French  has  repentance  dont  on  ne  se  repent.  The  other  passages 
also  above  quoted  from  the  original,  they  translate  in  nearly  the 
same  manner.  Luther,  in  his  German  translation,  has  generally 
distinguished  the  two  verbs,  rendering  juftavoth',  husse  thun,  and 
fiiTar<f').f(ji>at,  rcucn  ov  gercuen. 
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PART  IV. 

' Ayiu^  AND  oniog. 

I  SHALL  give,  as  another  example  of  words  supposed  to  be  sy- 
nonymous, the  terms  ciyiug  and  ooiog.  The  former  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  uniformly  rendered  in  the  New  Testament  holt/,  or,  when  used 
substantively  in  the  plural,  saints.  The  latter,  excej)t  in  one  in- 
stance, is  always  rendered  by  the  same  term,  not  only  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  but  in  most  modern  translations.  Yet  that  these  two 
Greek  words  are  altogether  equivalent,  there  is  in  my  opinion  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Both  belong  to  the  second  class  of  words  which 
I  explained  in  a  former  Dissertation.*  They  relate  to  manners, 
and  are  therefore  not  so  easily  defined.  Nor  are  such  words  in 
one  language  ever  found  exactly  to  tally  with  those  of  another. 
There  are,  liowever,  certain  means,  by  which  the  true  signification 
may  in  most  cases  be  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely  reached.  1  shall, 
therefore,  meniion  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  two  words  ixyiog 
and  boiog,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  synonymous,  and  then 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  each. 

2.  That  there  is  a  real  difference  in  signification  between  the 
two  Greek  woids,  notwithstanding  their  affinity,  my  first  reason  for 
thinking  is,  because  in  the  Septuagint,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Hellenistic  idiom,  one  of  them  is  that  by  which  one  Hebrew 
word,  and  the  other  that  by  which  another,  not  at  all  synonymous, 
is  commonly  translated.  " Jyiog  is  the  word  used  for  "liJTl)^  kndosh, 
sanctus,  holy,  oaiog  for  T'On  chasid,  beiiignus,  gracious. 

3.  My  second  reason  is,  because  these  words  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Greek  translators  to  be  so  distinct  in  significa- 
tion, that  not  in  one  single  instance  is  the  Hebrew  word  kadosh 
rendered  by  the  Greek  iioiog,  or  chasid  by  ayiog.  What  gives  ad- 
ditional weight  to  this  reason  is  the  consideration,  that  both  words 
frequently  occin* ;  and  that  the  Greek  translators,  though  they  have 
not  been  uniform  in  rendering  either,  but  have  adopted  different 
words  on  different  occasions  for  translating  each,  have,  nevertheless, 
not  in  a  single  instance  adopted  any  of  those  terms  for  rendering 
one  of  these  Hebrew  words,  v.hich  they  had  adopted  for  rendering 
the  other.  Few  words  occur  oftener  than  kadosh.  But,  though 
it  is  beyond  comparison  oftenest  translated  iiyiog,  it  is  not  so  always. 
In  one  place  it  is  rendered  'Audu^og,  mundus,  dean  ;  the  verb  ka~ 
dash,  the  etymon,  is  rendered  doluC^iv,  glorijicare,  to  glorify,  avu- 
(H/SaCiif,  ascendere  facere,  to  cause  to  ascend,  kuOuqI^hv,  purgare, 
to  cleanse,  uyvl'Qfiv,  purificare,  to  purify,  as  well  as  cxyiaCfi'V  and 

*  Diss.  II.  sect.  4. 
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na&ayiuCitv,  sanctijicare,  to  hallow,  to  sanctify;  but  not  once  by 
oaiog,  or  any  of  its  conjugates.  On  the  other  hand,  chasid  is  ren- 
dered ikit]f4(!0i>  and  noXvikfog,  rnisericors,  merciful,  euldj^rig,  pius,  de- 
vout, and  by  some  other  words,  but  not  once  by  uyiog,  or  by  any 
of  its  conjugates,  or  by  any  of  the  terms  employed  in  rendering  ka- 
dosh;  a  certain  sign  that,  to  the  old  Greek  translators,  several  other 
words  appeared  to  have  more  coincidence  with  either,  than  these 
had  with  each  other. 

4.  The  third  reason  which  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  two 
words  are  not  synonymous  is,  because  I  find  on  examining  and 
comparing,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  application 
of  them,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New.  In  re- 
gard to  the  word  ayiog,  it  is  applied  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  things 
inanimate,  as  the  sacred  utensils  and  vestments ;  to  times,  as  their 
jubilees  and  sabbaths,  their  solemn  festivals  and  fasts ;  and  to  places, 
as  the  land  of  Judea,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  mountain  whereon 
stood  the  temple  with  its  courts ;  but  more  especially  the  house 
which  the  courts  enclosed,  the  outer  part  whereof  was  called  by 
way  of  eminence  r]  ayia,  scilicet  aja^ft],  the  holy  place,  and  the  inner 
7j  ciyia  uyiMv,  the  holy  of  holies,  or  the  most  holy  place.  Now  I  find 
nothing  like  this  in  the  use  made  of  the  word  ooiog,  which,  as  tar  as 
I  can  discover,  is  applied  only  to  persons  or  beings  susceptible  of 
character.  The  id  ooia  Aafid^  (Isa.  55:  3.  Acts  13:  34),  cannot 
be  accounted  an  exception.  The  word  used  by  the  prophet  is 
ion  chesed,  benignitas,  not  n^on  chasid,  benignus,  and  is  not  im- 
properly rendered  in  our  version  mercies.  Nor  is  the  ooiovg  ytlgag 
of  the  apostle  (1  Tim.  2:  8)  an  exception,  this  being  manifestly  not 
a  literal,  but  a  tropical  use  of  the  epithet,  wherein  that  is  applied  to 
the  instrument,  which,  in  strictness,  is  applicable  only  to  the  agent ; 
as  vi^hen  we  say  a  slanderous  tongue  and  guilty  hands,  we  are  al- 
ways understood  as  applying  the  qualities  of  slander  and  guilt  to 
the  person  of  whose  tongue  and  hands  we  are  speaking. 

5.  J  observed  further,  that  even  when  ciycog  is  applied  to  per- 
sons, it  has  not  always  a  relation  to  the  moral  character,  but  often 
to  something  which,  in  regard  to  the  person,  is  merely  circumstan- 
tial and  external.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  children  of  Israel 
are  called  a  holy  nation,  being  consecrated  by  their  circumcision, 
notwithstanding  they  were  a  rebellious  and  stiff-necked  people,  and 
rather  worse,  instead  of  better  than  other  nations  ;  as  their  great 
legislator  Moses  often  declares  to  them.  In  this  sense  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  holier  than  any  other  tribe,  purely  because  selected  for  the 
sacred  service;  the  pri  isthood  had  move  holiness  than  the  other 
Levites,  and  the  high-priest  was  the  holiest  of  all.  There  was  the 
same  gradation  in  these,  as  in  the  courts  and  house  of  the  temple. 
It  is  in  this  sense  I  understand  the  word  ayiog,  (Psal.  106:  16.),  as 
applied  to   Aaron  :    "  They  envied   Moses  also  in  the  camp,  and 
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Aaron  the  saint  of  the  Lord  ;"  i6i>  ayiov  A'vglov.  Aaron's  person- 
al character  does  not  seem  to  have  entitled  him  to  this  distinction 
above  Moses  and  the  whole  nation.  Nor  does  the  title  seem 
to  have  been  peculiarly  applicable  to  him  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  now  mentioned,  namely,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
people  who  carried  on  his  forehead  the  signature  of  his  consecration, 
"  holiness  to  the  Lord  ;"  aylun/nu  IwqIov. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  clear  passage 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
chasid,  or  the  Greek  hosios,  are  susceptible  of  this  interpretation. 
I  say,  any  clear  passage;  for  I  acknowledge  there  is  one,  the  only 
one  I  can  find  in  either,  wherein  the  application  of  this  term,  as 
commonly  understood,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  lately  quoted 
from  the  Psalms.  It  is  in  Moses'  benediction  of  the  tribes  imme- 
diately before  his  death  :  "Of  Levi  he  said,  Let  thy  Thummim 
and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one,  whom  thou  didst  prove  at 
Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meri- 
bah,"  Deut.  33:  8.  Not  to  mention  t^iat  in  the  Samaritan  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  (which  in  some  things  is  more  correct  than  the 
Hebrew)  there  is  a  different  reading  of  the  word  here  rendered 
occog,  the  whole  passage  is  exceedingly  obscure  ;  insomuch  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  who  is  here  called  chasidecha, 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  "  thy  holy  one."  The  words 
which  follow  serve  rather  to  increase  the  darkness  than  to  remove  it. 
Houbigant,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a 
new  Latin  translation  and  notes,  will  not  admit  that  it  can  refer  to 
Aaron  or  his  successors  in  the  pontificate  ;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
supports  his  opinion  with  unanswerable  reasons.  One  is,  that  the 
term  chasid,  hosios,  is  never  applied  to  Aaron,  nor  to  tlie  priest- 
Iiood  in  general,  nor  to  any  priest  as  such  :  another  is,  that  tliough 
we  often  hear  of  the  people's  proving  God  at  Massah,  and  contend- 
ing with  him  at  the  waters  of  Meribah,  we  nowhere  hear  that  they 
proved  or  tempted  Aaron,  and  strove  with  him  there.  Indeed,  if 
they  had  been  said  to  have  tempted  Moses,  the  expression,  though 
unusual,  had  been  less  improper,  because  the  immediate  recourse  of 
the  people,  in  their  strait,  was  to  Moses.  They  chid  with  him,  we 
are  told,  and  were  almost  ready  to  stone  him,  Exod.  17:  I.  etc. 
Numb.  20:  3.  etc.  Houbigant's  opinion  is,  that  by  thy  holy  one  is 
here  meant  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  distinguished  by  this  appellation  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  :  "  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thine  holy  one,"  VT^*^. 
chasidecha,  xov  oaiov  oov,  "  to  see  corruption,"  Psal.  16: 10.  And 
to  say  that  they  strove  with,  tempted,  or  proved  Christ  in  the  wil- 
derness, is  conformable  to  the  language  of  Scripture  :  "  Neither  let 
us  tempt  Christ,"  says  Paul,  "  as  some  of  them  also  tempted,"  re- 
ferring to  what  happened  in  the  desert,  "  and  were  destroyed  of 
serpents,"   1  Cor.  10:  9.     Houbigant's   version   (the   words  being 
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understood  as  addressed  to  Levi,  according  to  the  original)  is, 
"  Levi  auteni  dixit,  Thunniiim  tuum,  tuumque  Urim  viri  sancti  tui 
est,  quetn  tu  tentationis  in  loco  tentasti,  cui  convitium  fecisti,  apud 
aquas  contradictionis."  It  must  be  owned,  that  he  has  added  some 
plausibility  to  his  gloss  upon  the  passage,  by  the  turn  he  has  given 
to  the  following  verses.  But  it  is  suflicient  for  my  pur])ose  to  say, 
in  regard  to  the  negative  part  of  his  remark,  that  he  is  certainly 
right  in  maintaining  that  the  exjM-ession  does  not  refer  to  Aaron  and 
his  successors.  But  as  to  the  positive  part,  that  it  refers  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  perhaps  be  tliought  more  questionable. 
His  being  styled  thy  holy  one,  t6v  oaiov  oov,  in  words  addressed  to 
God,  is  not  authority  enough  for  understanding  him  to  be  meant  by 
rw  onto)  001',  to  thy  holy  one,  in  words  addressed  to  Levi. 

7.  But  to  return  :  another  difference  in  the  application  of  the 
words  aycog  and  ootog  is,  that  the  latter  is  sometimes  found  coupled 
with  other  epithets  expressive  of  different  good  qualities,  and  ap- 
plied to  character  or  moral  conduct,  each  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  a 
feature  distinct  from  those  exhibited  by  the  rest.  The  word  aytog 
is  not  coipmonly  accompanied  with  other  epithets  :  when  it  is,  they 
are  of  such  a  general  nature  as  rather  to  affect  the  whole  character 
than  separate  parts  of  it.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(7:26.)  says  of  our  Lord,  that  he  was,  oniog,  axaaog,  u/.ii<xviog,  m 
the  common  translation,  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled."  But  the 
English  word  holy,  being  general  in  its  signification,  adds  nothing 
to  the  import  of  the  other  epithets,  especially  of  d[.iiavrog,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  hit  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  oatog^  which 
here  probably  denotes  pious ;  the  two  epithets  being  here  employed 
to  express  compendiously  the  regards  due  to  others,  and  to  himself. 
Paul  has  given  us  another  example  in  his  character  of  a  bishop, 
who,  he  says,  (Tit.  L'  8),  ought  to  be  qdoufov,  (filayuOov,  ao'iqgo- 
vu,  dl-^aiov,  ootov,  tyi(^ocn~.  To  render  the  word  oo(ogin  this  verse 
holy,  is  chargeable  with  the  same  fault  as  in  the  former  instance. 
The  same  thing  holds  also  of  the  adverb  ooung.  Now  the  word 
uyiog  is  not  included  in  this  manner  in  the  enumeration  of  good 
qualities  :  It  is  commonly  found  single,  or  joined  with  oiher  epithets 
equally  general.  The  expression  used  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  7:  12 
0  /UiV  vQi-iog  uyiog^  xul  jj  tvioX)]  uyiu,  xai  dixaiu,  y.ui  ayu-dt].  "  The 
law  indeed  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good" 
— is  no  exception  ;  for  we  have  no  enumeration  here  of  tlie  virtues 
of  an  individual,  but  of  the  good  qualities  that  may  be  ascribed  to 
God's  law.  And  though  the  terms  are  equally  general,  they  are 
not  synonymous  ;  they  present  us  with  different  aspects  of  the  same 
object.  To  say  that  the  law  of  God  is  holy,  is  to  represent  it  as  aw- 
ful to  creatures  such  as  we  ;  to  say  it  \sjust,  is  to  remind  us  that  it  is 
obligatory  ;  and  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to  tell  us  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  adapted  to  promote   universal  happiness,  and  therefore  lovely. 
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8.  Having  assigned  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  two  words 
oaiog  and  aycog  in  the  New  Testament  are  not  synonymous,  I  shall 
now,  as  I  proposed,  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of 
each.  I  helieve  it  will  ap[)ear  on  examination,  that  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  Greek  words,  in  their  ordinary  and  classical  accep- 
tation, is  greater  than  between  the  Hebrew  words  in  lieu  of  which 
tiiey  have  been  so  generally  substituted  by  the  Seventy.  This,  which 
may  have  originated  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  idiom  of  Alexan- 
diia,  has,  I  suppose,  led  the  translators  of  both  Testaments  to  re- 
gard tliem  often  as  equivalent,  and  to  translate  them  by  the  same 
word.  The  authors  of  the  Vulgate,  in  particular,  have  almost  al- 
ways employed  sanctus  in  expounding  both.  This  has  misled  most 
modern  interpreters  in  the  West.  As  to  our  translators,  the  exam- 
ple has  doubtless  had  some  influence.  Nevertlieless,  they  have 
in  this  not  so  implicitly  followed  the  Vulgate  in  their  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  in  that  of  the  New.  Let  it  be  premised,  that 
the  significations  of  words  in  any  nation,  do  not  remain  invariably 
the  same.  In  a  course  of  years  much  fewer  than  two  thousand, 
which  are  reckoned  to  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  to 
the  finishing  of  the  sacred  canon,  very  considerable  changes  hap- 
pen in  the  meanings  of  words  in  the  same  language,  and  among  the 
same  people.  Now,  to  trace  the  gradations  and  nicer  shades  of 
meaning  which  distinguish  different  periods,  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult, but  most  important  tasks  of  criticism. 

9.  In  regard  to  the  word  kadosh,  hagios,  I  acknowledge  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  had  originally  any  relation  lo  charac- 
ter or  morals.  Its  primitive  signification  appears  to  have  been  clean 
—  first,  in  the  literal  sense,  as  denoting  iVee  from  all  filth,  dirt,  or 
nastiness  ;  secondly,  as  expressing  what,  according  to  the  religious 
ritual,  was  accounted  clean.  The  first  is  natural,  the  second  cer- 
emonial cleanness.  Some  traces  of  the  first  of  these  meanings  we 
have  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  nothing  is  more  common  there 
than  the  second,  particularly  in  the  Pentateuch.  Again,  as  things 
are  made  clean  to  prepare  them  for  being  used,  (and  the  more  im- 
portant the  use,  the  more  carefully  they  are  cleaned),  the  term  has 
been  adopted  to  denote,  thirdly,  prepared,  fitted,  destined  for  a 
particular  purpose,  of  what  kind  soever  the  purpose  be  :  fourthly,  and 
more  especially,  consecrated,  or  devoted  to  a  religious  use  :  fifthly, 
as  things  so  prepared  and  devoted  are  treated  wiih  peculiar  care 
and  attention,  to  hallow  or  sanctify  comes  to  signify  to  honor,  to 
reverence,  to  stand  in  awe  of;  and  holy,  to  imply  worthy  of  this 
treatment,  that  is;  honorable,  venerable,  awful :  sixthly  and  lastly, 
as  outward  and  corporeal  cleanness  has,  in  all  ages  and  languages, 
been  considered  as  an  apt  metaphor  for  moral  purity,  it  denotes 
guiltless,  irreproachable,  which  is  at  present  among  Christiauo  the 
most  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Vol.  I.  28 
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10.  I  shall  give  an  example  or  two  of  each  of  the  six  uses  afore- 
said, not  confining  myself  to  the  adjective  kadosh,  but  including,  its 
conjugates  of  the  same  mot.  First,  that  it  denotes  dean  m  the  vul- 
gar acceptation,  is  manifest  from  the  precept  given  to  Israel  in  the 
desert,  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  camp  free  from  all  ordure.*  The 
reason  assigned  is  in  these  words  :  "  For  the  Lord  thy  God  walk- 
eth  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy," 
;r>in^  n;ini  yMi  tarui  ayia^  "  that  he  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee, 
and  turn  away  from  thee." 

Another  remarkable  example  of  this  meaning  we  have  in  the 
history  of  king  Hezekiah,  who  is  said  (2  Chron.  29:  5  etc.),  to  have 
given  orders  to  the  Levites  to  sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  the 
import  of  which  order  is  explained  by  the  words  immediately  fol- 
lowing, and  "  carry  forth  the  filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place."  The 
sacred  service  had,  in  the  reign  of  the  impious  Ahaz,  been  for  a 
long  time  totally  neglected ;  the  lamps  were  gone  out,  and  the  fire 
extinguished  on  the  altars  both  of  burnt-offerings  and  of  incense  ; 
nay,  and  the  temple  itself  had  at  length  been  absolutely  deserted  and 
shut  up.  .  The  king,  intending  to  restore  the  religious  worship  of 
Jehovah  to  its  former  splendor,  saw  that  the  first  thing  necessary 
was  to  make  clean  the  house,  with  all  its  furniture,  that  they  might 
be  fit  for  the  service.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  cleansing 
in  the  chapter  above  referred  to,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  cleans- 
ing, 2  Chi  on.  29:  15,  16,  18,  sometimes  sanctifying,  ver.  5,  17, 
19;  the  Hebrew  verbs  ina  tahar,  Qnd'::^j)kadash  being  manifestly, 
through  the  whole  chapter,  used  indiscriminately.  Both  words  are 
accordingly,  in  this  passage,  rendered  by  the  Seventy  indifferently" 
dyi'lCf IV  Bind  xa-OaglCeii^,  not  ayiuCftv;  in  the  Vulgate  mundare,  ex- 
piare,  and  once  sanctificare.  In  both  the  above  examples  the  word 
holy  is  evidently  the  opposite  of  dirty,  nasty,  filthy,  in  the  current 
acceptation  of  the  terms.  This,  as  being  the  simplest  and  most  ob- 
vious, is  probably  the  primitive  sense.  Things  sensible  first  had 
names  in  every  language  :  The  names  were  afterward  extended  to 
things  conceivable  and  intellectual.  This  is  according  to  the  nat- 
ural progress  of  knowledge. 

11.  From  this  first  signification,  the  transition  is  easy  to  that 
which,  in  the  eye  of  the  ceremonial  law,  is  clean.  One  great  pur- 
pose of  that  law,  though  neither  the  only  nor  the  chief  purpose,  is 
to  draw  respect  to  the  religious  service,  by  guarding  against  every 
thing  that  might  savor  of  indecency  or  uncleanliness.  The  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  service,  rendered  this  more  ne- 
cessary than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Any  thing  which  could  serve 
as  a  security  against  infectious  disorders  in  their  public  assemblies, 
whereof,  as  they  lived  in  a  hot  climate,  they  were  in  much  greater 

*  See  the  whole  passage,  Dent.  23:  12 — 15. 
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danger  than  we  are,  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  Importance.  Now, 
when  once  a  fence  is  established  by  statute,  it  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  support  its  authority,  that  the  letter  of  the  statute  should  be 
the  rule  in  all  cases.  Hence  it  will  happen,  that  there  may  be  a 
defilement  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  where  there  is  no  natural  foulness 
at  all.  This  1  call  ceremonial  uncleanness,  to  express  the  reverse 
of  which,  the  term  holy  is  frequently  employed.  Thus,  by  avoid- 
ing to  eat  what  was  accounted  unclean  food,  they  sanctified  them- 
selves. Lev.  1 1:  42,  etc.  20:25,  26  :  they  were  likewise  kept  holy 
by  avoiding  the  touch  of  dead  bodies,  to  avoid  which  was  particu- 
larly required  of  the  priests,  except  in  certain  cases,  they  being  obli- 
ged, by  their  ministry,  to  be  holier  than  others,  ch.  21:  1 — 6. 
Moses  is  said  (Exod.  19:  10:  14,22,)  to  sanctify  the  people  by 
making  them  wash  their  clothes,  and  go  through  the  legal  ceremo- 
nies of  purification.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  that  when  men 
were  ordered  to  sanctify  themselves  directly  for  a  particular  occa- 
sion, they  were  enjoined  the  immediate  performance  of  something 
which  could  be  visibly  and  quickly  executed,  and  not  the  acquisition 
of  a  character,  which  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  an  hour  or  of  a 
day.  Thus  the  priests  were  to  sanctify  themselves  before  they  ap- 
proached the  Lord  on  Sinai ;  and  thus  the  people  were  command- 
ed by  Joshua  to  sanctify  themselves  in  the  evening,  that  they  might 
be  prepared  for  seeing  the  wonders  which  God  was  to  perform 
among  them  next  day.  Josh.  3:  5.  In  the  same  sense  Joshua  also 
is  said  to  sanctify  the  people,  ch.  7:  13.  In  this  sense  we  are  also 
to  understand  what  we  are  told  of  those  who  sanctified  themselves 
for  the  observance  of  that  great  passover  which  Hezekiah  caused 
to  be  celebrated.  VVliat  is  termed  sanctifying  in  one  verse,  is  cleans- 
ing in  another;  2  Chron.  30:  17,  18.  To  prevent  being  tedious, 
I  do  not  repeat  the  whole  passages,  but  refer  to  them  :  the  reader 
may  consult  them  at  his  leisure. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word  is  not  so  frequent- 
ly used  in  the  ceremonial  sense,  holy  and  unclean  ciyiog  and  «xd- 
■d-uQTog,  are  contrasted  as  natural  opposites  ;  1  Cor.  7:  14.  In  one 
place  in  the  Old  Testament,  (Numb.  5:  17),  the  Seventy  have 
rendered  the  word  kadosh,  zcc{yag6g,  as  entirely  equivalent,  calling 
that  pure  or  clean  water,  which  in  Hebrew  is  holy  water ;  and  of- 
tener  than  once,  in  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  He- 
brew kadosh  is  rendered  by  their  common  term  for  clean.  Thus, 
in  that  passage  of  the  prophet,  (Isa.  65:  5),  "  Stand  by  thyself; 
come  not  near  me,  for  1  am  holier  than  thou,"  the  last  clause  is  in 
Chaldee,  "  I  am  cleaner  than  thou." 

12.  In  regard  to  the  third  sense,  separated  or  prepared  for  a 
special  purpose,  there  are  several  examples.  The  appointing  of 
places  for  cities  of  refuge  is,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  called  sanctifying  them,  Josh.  20:  7.     To  make  ready  for  war 
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is,  in  several  places,  to  sanctify  war ;  Jer.  6:  4.  Mic.  3:  5.  In 
such  places,  however,  the  Seventy  have  not  imitated  the  Hebrew 
penmen,  probably  thinking  it  too  great  a  stretch  for  the  Greek  lan- 
guage to  employ  uyiaCo)  in  this  manner.  In  one  place,  (Jer.  12: 
3),  men  are  said  to  be  sanctified  for  destruction,  tliat  is,  devoted  or 
prepared  for  it.  To  devote  to  a  bad,  even  to  an  idolatrous  use,  is 
called  to  sanctify.  Thus,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  Micah's 
mother  is  said  to  sanctify  the  silver  which  she  had  devoted  for  ma- 
king an  idol  for  her  and  her  family  to  worship,  Judg.  17:  3.  From 
this  application  probably  has  sprung  such  anomalous  productions  as 
TiX^'ipkedeshah,  a  prostitute,  and  C-'viLiTp  kedeshim,  sodomites.  Nor 
is  this  so  strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  Similar  examples  may 
be  found  in  most  tongues.  The  Latin  sacer  which  commonly  sig- 
nifies sacred,  holy,  venerable,  sometimes  denotes  the  contrary,  and 
is  equivalent  to  scelestus.  Auri  sacra  fames,  the  execrable  thirst 
of  gold. 

13.  The  fourth  meaning  mentioned,  was,  devoted  to  a  religious 
or  pious  use.  Thus  Jeremiah  (ch.  1:  5)  was  sanctified  from  the 
womb,  in  being  ordained  a  prophet  unto  the  nations  ;  the  priests 
and  the  Levites  were  sanctified  or  consecrated  for  their  respective 
sacred  offices.  It  were  losing  time  to  produce  examples  of  an  use 
so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Scripture,  and  almost  in  every  page 
of  the  books  of  Moses.  In  this  sense  (for  it  admits  degrees)  the 
Jewish  nation  was  called  holy,  they  being  consecrated  to  God  by 
circumcision,  the  seal  of  his  covenant ;  in  this  sense  also,  all  who 
profess  Christianity  are  denominated  saints,  having  been  dedicated 
to  God  in  iheir  baptism. 

14.  Of  the  fifth  meaning,  according  to  which,  to  hallow  or  sanc- 
tify denotes  to  respect,  to  honor,  to  venerate  ;  and  holy  denotes 
respectable,  honorable,  venerable  ;  we  have  many  examples.  Thus, 
to  hallow  God  is  opposed  to  profaning  his  name.  Lev.  22:  32,  that 
is,  to  treating  him  with  irreverence  and  disrespect.  It  is  opposed 
also  to  the  display  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  power,  and  in  his 
promise,  Numb.  22:  12.  It  is  in  this  meaning  the  word  is  used 
when  we  are  required  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  to  treat  it  with 
respect ;  and  are  commanded  to  pray  that  God's  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed, that  is,  honored,  revered.  It  is  in  this  meaning  chiefly  that 
the  word  seems  in  a  lower  degree  applied  to  angels,  and  in  the  high- 
est to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

There  are  some  things  which  incline  me  to  conclude  that  this 
is  more  properly  the  import  of  the  word,  at  least  in  the  application 
to  God,  than,  as  is  conunonly  supposed,  moral  excellence  in  gene- 
ral. Doubtless,  both  the  moral,  and  what  are  called  the  natural  at- 
tributes of  God,  may  be  considered  as  in  some  respect  included, 
being  the  foundations  of  that  profound  reverence  with  which  he 
ought  ever  to  be  mentioned,  and  more  especially  addressed  by  mor- 
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tals.  But  it  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  when  the  term  holy  is  ap- 
plied to  God,  and  accompanied  with  other  attributives,  they  are  such 
as  infuse  fear  rather  than  love,  and  suggest  ideas  of  vengeance  rather 
than  of  grace.  When  Joshua  found  it  necessary  to  alarm  the  fears  of 
an  inconsiderate  nation,  he  told  thera,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord, 
for  he  is  a  holy  God,  he  is  a  jealous  God  ;  he  will  not  forgive  your 
transgressions  and  sins,"  Josh.  24:  19.  Again,  this  epithet  hohj  is 
more  frequenlly  than  any  other  applied  to  God's  name.  Now,  if 
we  consider  what  other  epithets  are  thus  applied  in  Scripture,  we 
shall  tind  that  they  are  not  those  which  express  any  natural  or 
moral  qualities  abstractedly  considered — they  are  not  the  names  of 
essential  attributes,  but  such  only  as  suggest  the  sentiments  of  awe 
and  reverence  with  which  he  ought  to  be  regarded  by  every  rea- 
sonable creature.  No  mention  is  made  of  God's  wise  name,  pow- 
erful name  or  true  name,  good  name  or  merciful  name,  faithful 
name  or  righteous  name  ;  yet  all  these  qualities,  wisdom,  power, 
truth,  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  and  righteousness,  are  in  num- 
berless instances  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  eternal  and  immutable  per- 
fections of  his  nature  ;  but  there  is  mention  of  his  fearful  name,  his 
glorious  name,  his  great  name,  his  reverend  name,  and  his  excel- 
lent name,  sometimes  even  of  his  dreadful  nan)e,  but  oftenest  of  his 
holy  name  ;  for  all  these  terms  are  comparative,  and  bear  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  humble  worshipper.  Nay, 
as  the  epithet  hohj  is  often  found  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
others  above-mentioned,  which  admit  this  application,  they  serve  to 
explain  it.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  (99:  3),  "  Let  them  praise  thy 
great  and  terrible  name,  for  it  is  holy  ;"  again,  (111:9),  "  Holy  and 
revei-end  is  his  name." 

What  was  the  display  which  Jehovah  made  to  the  Philistines, 
when  his  ark  was  in  their  possession  ;  a  display  which  extorted  fiom 
them  the  acknowledgment  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  a  holy  God,  be- 
fore whom  they  could  not  stand  ?  It  was  solely  of  sovereignty  and 
uncontrollable  power  in  the  destruction  of  their  idol  god  Dagon, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  people.  This  filled  them  with  such  ter- 
ror at  the  bare  sight  of  the  ark,  the  symbol  of  God's  presence,  as 
was  too  much  for  them  to  bear.  And  indeed  both  the  Greek  nyiog 
and  the  Latin  sanctus  admit  the  same  meaning,  and  are  often  equi- 
valent to  augustus,  venermulus.  The  former  term,  augusius,  Cas- 
talio  has  frequently,  and  not  improperly,  adopted  in  his  version, 
when  the  Hebrew  word  kadosh  is  applied  to  God.  The  change  ot 
the  epithet  sanctus  is  not  necessary  ;  but  if  perspicuity  be  thought 
in  a  particular  case  to  require  it,  I  should  prefer  the  latter  term 
venercuidus,  as  more  expressive  of  religious  awe.  Further,  when 
the  term  holy  is  ascribed  by  angels  to  God,  we  find  it  accompanied 
with  such  words  or  gestures  as  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest 
awe  and  veneration. 
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The  description,  action,  and  exclamation  of  the  seraphim  in 
Isaiah,  lead  our  thoughts  more  to  the  ideas  of  majesty  and  trans- 
cendent glory  than  to  those  of  a  moral  nature  :  "  I  saw  the  Lord  sit- 
ting upon  a  throne,  high  and  lofty,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple. 
Above  it  stood  the  seraphim ;  each  one  had  six  wings ;  with  twain 
he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with 
twain  he  did  fly.  And  one  cried  to  another  and  said.  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  is  Jehovah  the  God  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.  And  ilie  pillars  of  the  porch  were  shaken  by  the  voice  of 
him  that  cried  ;  and  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke,"  Isa.  6:  1,  etc. 
Every  thing  in  this  description  is  awful  and  majestic.  That  he  is 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  who  dwelleth  on  high,  in  whose  august  presence 
even  the  seraphim  must  veil  their  faces,  and  that  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory,  are  introduced  as  the  ground  of  ascribing  to  him 
thrice,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  epithet  holy. 

There  is  a  passage  pretty  similar  to  this  in  the  Apocalypse,  4: 
8,  etc.  "  The  four  beasts"  (or,  as  the  word  ought  to  be  rendered, 
livivg  creatures)  "  had  each  of  them  six  wings  about  him,  and  they 
were  full  of  eyes  within  ;  and  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying, 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come.  And  when  those  creatures  give  glory  and  honor,  and  thanks, 
to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever ;  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  worship  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns 
before  the  throne,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory,  and  honor,  and  power  ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  they  were  created."  Here  every 
circumstance  points  to  the  majesty,  power,  and  dominion,  not  to 
the  moral  perfections  of  God  ;  the  action  and  doxology  of  the  el- 
ders make  the  best  comment  on  the  exclamation  of  the  four  living 
creatures.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  etc. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  to  hallow  or  sanctify  the  name  of 
God,  is  to  venerate,  to  honor  it.  According  to  analogy,  therefore, 
to  affirm  that  the  name  of  God  is  holy,  is  to  affirm  that  it  is  honora- 
ble, that  it  is  venerable.  Nay,  in  the  same  sense,  we  are  said  to 
sanctify  God  himself;  that  is,  to  make  him  the  object  of  our  vene- 
ration and  awe.  In  this  way,  to  sanctify  God  is  nearly  the  same 
as  to  fear  him,  differing  chiefly  in  degree,  and  may  be  opposed  to 
an  undue  fear  of  man.  Thus  it  is  employed  by  the  prophet,  "  Say 
not,  A  confederacy,  to  all  them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say  a 
confederacy,  neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid.  Sanctify  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be 
your  dread,"  Isa.  8:  12,  13.  But  nothing  can  give  a  more  apposite 
example  of  this  use  than  the  words  of  Moses  to  Aaron,  on  occasion 
of  the  terrible  fate  of  Aaron's  two  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu  :  "  This 
is  that  the  Lord  spake,  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh 
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me;  and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified,"  Lev.  10:  1, 
€tc.  Their  transgression  was,  that  "  they  offered  before  the  Lord 
strange  fire,"  or  what  was  not  the  peculiar  fire  of  the  altar,  lighted 
originally  from  heaven,  but  ordinary  fire,  kindled  from  their  own 
hearths;  an  action  which,  in  the  eye  of  that  dispensation,  must  be 
deemed  the  grossest  indignity.  Spencer  (lib.  i.  cap.  7),  has  well 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  these  words  :  "  Deum  sanc- 
tum esse,  id  est,  a  quavis  persona  vel  eminentia,  incomparabili  na- 
turae suae  excellentia,  separatum,  ideoque  postulare,  ut  sanctificetur, 
id  est,  auguste,  docere,  et  ritu  naturae  suae  separatee,  imaginem  quan- 
dam  ferente,  colatur." 

15.  The  sixth  and  last  sense  mentioned  was  moral  purity  and 
innocence;  a  sense  which,  by  a  very  natural  turn  of  thinking,  ari- 
ses out  of  the  first  two  meanings  assigned,  namely,  clean  in  the 
common  import  of  the  word,  and  clean  in  the  eye  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law.  This  meaning  might,  in  respect  of  its  connexion  with 
these,  have  been  ranked  in  the  third  place  ;  but,  because  I  consider 
this  as  originally  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  word,  and  requiring  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement  than  the  other  meanings,  I  have  re- 
served it  for  the  last.  This  acceptation  is  accordingly  much  more 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old.  In  the  latter,  it 
oftener  occurs  in  the  prophetical  and  devotional  writings,  than  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  historical  books,  where  we  never  find 
holy  mentioned  in  the  description  of  a  good  character.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  merits  a  more  particular  attention  than  seems  to  have 
been  given  it.  In  what  is  affirmed  expressly  in  commendation  of 
Noah,  Abraham,  or  any  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Job, 
David,  Hezekiah,  or  any  of  the  good  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah,  or 
any  of  the  prophets  or  ancient  worthies,  except  where  there  is 
an  allus'on  to  a  sacred  office,  the  term  Jcndosh,  holy,  is  not  once 
employed.  Now  there  is  hardly  another  general  term,  as  just, 
good,  perfect,  upright,  whereof,  in  such  cases,  we  do  not  find  ex- 
amples. Yet  there  is  no  epithet  which  occurs  oftener,  on  other  oc- 
casions, than  that  whereof  1  am  speaking.  But,  in  the  time  of  the 
evangelists,  this  moral  application  of  the  corresponding  w-ord  hagios 
was  become  more  familiar ;  though  the  other  meanings  were  not 
obsolete,  as  they  are  almost  all  at  present.  Herod  is  said  to  have 
known  that  John  the  Baptist  ^vas  a  just  man  and  a  holy,  Mark  6: 
20.  There  is  nothing  hke  this  in  all  the  Old  Testament.  When 
David  pleads  that  he  is  holy,  (Ps.  86:  2),  it  is  not  the  word  kadosh 
that  he  uses.  The  many  injunctions  to  holiness  given  in  the  law, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  have  at  least  a  much  greater  reference 
to  ceremonial  purity  than  to  moral :  the  only  immorality  against 
which  they  sometimes  seem  immediately  pointed  is  idolatry  ;  it 
being  always  considered  in  the  law  as  the  greatest  degree  of  defile- 
ment in  both  senses,  ceremonial  and  moral. 
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But,  as  every  vicious  action  is  a  transgression  of  the  law,  holi- 
ness came  gradually  to  be  opposed  to  vice  of  every  kind.  The 
consideration  of  this,  as  a  stain  on  the  cl)aracter,  as  what  sullies  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  similarly  disagreeable  to  a  virtuous  man  as 
dirt  renders  the  body  to  a  cleanly  man,  has  been  common  in  most 
nations.  Metaphors  drawn  hence  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
every  language.  As  the  ideas  of  a  people  become  more  spiritual 
and  refined,  and,  which  is  a  natural  consequence,  as  ceremonies 
sink  in  their  estimation  and  virtue  rises,  the  secondary  and  meta- 
phorical use  of  such  terms  grows  more  habitual,  and  often,  in  the 
end,  supplants  the  primitive  and  proper.  This  has  happened  to  the 
term  holiness,  as  now  commonly  understood  by  Christians,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  original  terms  so  rendered.  It  had  in  a  good  measure 
happened,  but  not  entirely,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  intlie  days 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  exhortations  to  holiness  in  the 
New  Testament  are  evidently  to  be  understood  of  moral  purity, 
and  of  that  only.  On  other  occasions,  the  words  holy  and  saints, 
ciytoi,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  ought  to  be  explained,  in  con- 
formity to  the  fourth  meaning  above  assigned,  devoted  or  consecra- 
ted to  the  service  of  God. 

16.  Having  illustrated  these  different  senses,  I  shall  consider  an 
objection  that  may  be  offered  against  the  interpretation  here  given 
of  the  word  holy,  when  applied  to  God,  as  denoting  awjul,  venera- 
ble. Is  not,  it  may  be  said,  the  imitation  of  God  in  holiness  enjoin- 
ed as  a  duty?  And  does  not  this  imply,  that  the  thing  itself  must 
be  the  same  in  nature,  how  different  soever  in  degree,  when  ascribed 
to  God,  and  when  enjoined  on  us  ?  As  I  did  not  entirely  exclude 
this  sense,  to  wit,  moral  purity,  from  the  term  when  applied  to  the 
Deity,  I  readily  admit,  that  in  this  injunction  in  the  New  Testament 
there  may  be  a  particular  reference  to  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that,  in  such  sentences,  there  be  so  perfect  a  coincidence  of  signifi- 
cation, as  seems,  in  the  objection,  to  be  contended  for.  The  words 
are,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for"  (not  as)  "  I  am  holy."  In  the  passage  where 
this  precept  first  occurs  is  manifest,  from  the  context,  that  the  scope 
of  the  charge  given  to  the  people  is  to  avoid  ceremonial  impurities; 
those  particularly  that  may  be  contracted  by  eating  unclean  meats, 
and,  above  all,  by  eating  insects  and  reptiles,  which  are  called  an 
abomination.  Now,  certainly,  in  this  inferior  acceptation,  the  term 
is  utterly  inapplicable  to  God.  But  what  entirely  removes  the 
difficulty  is,  that  the  people  are  said,  by  a  participation  in  such  un- 
clean food,  to  make  themselves  abominable.  To  this  the  precept, 
"  Sanctify  yourselves,  and  be  ye  holy,"  stands  in  direct  opposition. 
There  is  here,  therefore,  a  coincidence  of  the  second  and  fifth 
meanings  of  the  word  holy,  which  are  connected,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  men,  as  the  means  and  the  end,  and  therefore  ought  both  to 
be  understood  as  comprehended,  though  the  latter  alone  is  applica- 
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ble  to  God.  Now,  as  the  opposite  of  abominable  \s  estimable^  vene- 
rable, the  iinj)ort  ot  the  precept,  "  Sanctify  yourselves,"  manifestly 
is,  "  Be  careful,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  statutes  ye  have  receiv- 
ed concerning  purity,  especially  in  what  regards  your  food,  to  avoid 
the  pollution  of  your  body  ;  maintain  thus  a  proper  respect  for 
your  persons,  that  your  religious  services  may  be  esteemed  by  men, 
and  accepted  of  God  ;  for  remember,  that  the  God  whom  ye  serve, 
as  being  pure  and  perfect,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  esteem  and 
veneration.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  called  slovenly,  or  what 
his  law  has  pronounced  impure  in  his  servants,  is  an  indignity  offer- 
ed by  them  to  their  Master,  wiiich  he  will  certainly  resent." 

But  as  an  artful  gloss  or  paraphrase  will  sometimes  mislead,  I 
shall  subjoin  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  Lev.  11:  42,  etc.  which 
come  in  the  conclusion  of  a  long  chapter,  wherein  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  cleanness  in  animal  food,  in  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles, 
are  laid  down.  "  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly,  and  whatso- 
ever goeth  upon  all-four,  or  whatsoever  hath  more  feet  among  all 
creeping  things  th;it  creep  upon  the  earth,  them  ye  shall  not  eat, 
for  they  are  an  abomination.  Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abomi- 
nable with  any  creeping  thing  that  creepeth,  neither  shall  ye  make 
yourselves  unclean  with  them,  that  ye  should  be  defiled  thereby; 
For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  ;  ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  your- 
selves, and  ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  Neither  shall  ye  de- 
file yourselves  with  any  manner  of  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  :  For  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God  ;  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for  I 
am  holy."  It  is  plain  that  any  other  interpretation  of  the  word 
holy  than  that  now  given,  would  render  the  whole  passage  inco- 
herent. 

17.  Now,  to  come  to  the  word  T'DH  chasid,  oaiog,  this  is  a 
term  which  properly  and  originally  expresses  a  mental  quality,  and 
that  only  in  the  same  manner  as  p'''=l^  tsaddik,  dixuiog,jus(,  ]TaN 
amon,  niarog,  faithful,  and  several  others.  Nor  is  there  any  ma- 
terial variation  of  meaning  that  the  word  seems  to  have  undergone 
at  different  periods.  The  most  common  acceptation  is,  humane, 
merciful,  beneficent,  benign.  When  there  appears  to  be  a  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  way  wiierein  the  person  stands  affected  to  God 
and  religion,  it  means  pious,  devout.  In  conformity  to  this  sense, 
our  translators  have,  in  several  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  ren- 
dered it  godly.  The  phrase  ol  ooioi  rov  Gfov,  is  therefore  not 
improperly  rendered  the  saints  of  God,  that  is,  his  pious  servants. 
It  most  probably,  as  was  hinted  before,  menus  pious,  in  what  is  said 
of  our  Lord,  that  he  was  omog,  axaxog,  dfAiuvcog,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  to  comprehend,  in  few 
words,  his  whole  moral  character  respecting  God,  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  himself.     In  the  enumeration  which  Paul  gives  to  Titus 
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(1:  8)  of  the  virtues  whereof  a  bishop  ought  to  be  possessed,  it  is 
surely  improper  to  explain  any  of  them  by  a  general  term  equally 
adapted  to  them  all ;  since  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  his  in- 
tention is  to  denote,  by  every  epithet,  some  equality  not  expressed 
before.  His  words  are,  (filu'^fvov,  qiluyadov,  aoiq^gova,  dr/Miov, 
OGiov,  iyxQUTTJ.  To  render  iJoiov,  holy,  (though  that  were  in  other 
places  a  proper  version),  would  be  here  in  effect  the  same  as  to 
omit  it  altogether.  If  the  sense  had  been  pious,  it  had  properly 
been  either  the  first  or  the  last  in  the  catalogue  :  As  it  stands,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  rendered  humane. 

There  are  certain  words,  which  on  some  occasions  are  used 
with  greater,  and  on  others  with  less  latitude.  Thus  the  word 
Siaaiog  sometimes  comprehends  the  whole  of  our  duty  to  God,  our 
neighbor,  and  ourselves  ;  sometimes  it  includes  only  the  virtue  of 
justice.  When  ol  dinaioi  is  opposed  to  ol  novtifjoi,  the  former  is 
the  case,  and  it  is  better  to  render  it  the  righteous,  and  dmaioavi't;, 
righteousness ;  but  when  dUutog  or  dfAuioovviq  occur  in  a  list  with 
other  virtues,  it  is  better  to  render  them  just  or  justice.  Some- 
times the  word  is  employed  in  a  sense  which  has  been  called  foren- 
sic, as  being  derived  from  judicial  proceedings  :  "  He  that  justifieth 
the  wicked,"  says  Solomon,  "  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just, 
even  they  both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  Prov  17:  15.  The 
word  wicked  means  no  more  here  than  guilty,  and  the  word  just, 
guiltless  of  the  crime  charged.  In  like  manner,  oaiojrjg,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  may  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  in  an  extent  of 
signification  greater  than  usual.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  rendered 
sanctify,  a  "word  rather  more  expressive  of  what  concerns  manners 
than  holiness  is. 

18.  But,  as  a  further  evidence  that  the  Hebrew  word  "fon 
chasid,  is  not  synonymous  with  -"''J^  kadosh,  and  consequently 
neither  oaiog  with  ayiog,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  abstract  ^^r^ 
chesed,  is  not  once  rendered  by  the  Seventy  ooiorrjg,  or  by  our  in- 
terpreters holiness,  though  the  concrete  is  always  rendered  ooiog  in 
Greek,  and  often  holy  in  English.  This  substantive,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  translated  in  the  Septuagint  tliog,tUi]noovvrj,  oimngvfia, 
ilnlg,  %ci(jt,g,  or  some  such  term  ;  once,  indeed,  and  but  once,  ooia. 
In  English  it  is  translated  kindness,  favor,  grace,  mercy,  loving- 
kindness,  pity,  but  never  holiness.  The  analogy  of  language  (un- 
less use  were  clear  against  it,  which  is  not  the  case  here)  would 
lead  us  to  think,  that  there  must  be  a  nearer  relation  in  meaning 
than  this  between  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  formed  from  it. 
Yet  worthy  does  not  more  evidently  spring  from  worth,  than  T'On 
chasid  springs  from  "ipn  chesed.  Of  the  terra  last  mentioned  it  may 
be  proper  just  to  observe,  that  there  is  also  an  anomalous  use,  (like 
that  remarked  in  kadosh),  which  assigns  it  a  meaning  the  reverse 
of  its  usual  signification,  answering  to  dvoiila,  ovaidog,  JJagitium, 
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frohrum.     But  it  is  only  in  two  or  three   places  that   the  word  oc- 
curs in  this  acceptation. 

19.  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  chasid  or  hosios  is 
sometimes  applied  to  God  ;  in  which  case  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  implying  merciful,  bountiful,  gracious,  liberal,  or  benign. 
The  only  case  wherein  it  has  an  affinity  in  meaning  to  the  English 
words  saint  or  holy,  is  when  it  expresses  pious  affections  towards 
God.  As  these  cannot  be  attributed  to  God  himself,  the  term, 
when  used  of  him,  ought  to  be  understood  according  to  its  most 
frequent  acceptation.  The  Psalmist's  words,  which  in  the  com- 
mon version  (145:  17)  are,  "  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways, 
and  holy,"  chasid,  "  in  all  his  works,"  would  have  been  more  truly 
as  well  as  intelligibly  and  emphatically  rendered,  "The  Lord  is 
just  in  all  his  ways,  and  bountiful  in  all  his  works."  There  is  not 
equal  reason  for  translating  in  the  same  manner  the  Greek  hosios, 
when  applied  to  God  in  the  New  Testament,  Though  hosios,  in 
the  Septuagint,  commonly  occupies  the  place  o(  chasid,  it  does  not 
always  :  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  translating  the  Hebrew  words 
fin  tham,  perfect,  and  Tr"^  jasher,  upright.  Once  it  is  used  for 
this  last  term,  when  applied  to  God,  Deut.  32:  4.  These  words, 
therefore,  on /nopog  oatog,  Rev.  15:  4,  in  an  address  to  God, 
ought  to  be  translated  for  thou  alone  art  perfect,  rather  than  boun- 
tiful or  gracious.  The  addition  o(  /.tovog  to  the  other  epithet,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  this  preference.  The  context  also  favors  it. 
But  in  the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  term  noiog,  hosios, 
there  is  a  difference  between  it  and  ayiog,  hagios,  as  applied  to 
God :  the  latter  appellation  represents  the  Deity  as  awful,  or  rather 
terrible  ;  the  former  as  amiable.  The  latter  checks  all  advances 
on  our  part  :  We  are  ready  to  cry  with  the  men  of  Bethshemesh, 
*'  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  this  holy  God  ?"  1  Sam.  6:20.  The 
former  emboldens  us  to  approach.  Thus  they  are  so  far  from  be- 
ing synonymous  in  this  application,  that  they  may  rather  be  con- 
trasted with  each  other.  As  to  their  import,  when  applied  to  men, 
the  word  aytog,  in  the  best  sense,  still  retains,  so  much  of  its  origin 
as  to  appear  rather  a  negative  character,  denoting  a  mind  without 
stain  ;  whereas  the  term  ornog  is  properly  positive,  and  implies  in 
its  utmost  extent  both  piety  and  benevolence. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  translating  kadosh  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  hagios  in  the  New — when  all  circumstances  are  consi- 
dered, 1  think  it  safest  to  retain  very  generally  the  common  version 
holy.  The  same  remark  holds  nearly  also  of  the  conjugates.  It 
is  very  true  that  the  sense  of  the  original,  in  many  places,  does  not 
entirely  suit  the  meaning  which  we  affix  to  that  word  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  no  one  word  that  answers  so 
well  in  all  cases.  To  change  the  term  with  each  variation  in 
meaning,  would  be  attended  with  great  inconveniency,  and  in  many 
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cases  oblige  the  translator  to  express  himself  either  unintelligibly, 
and  to  appearance  inconsequentially,  or  too  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  paraphrast.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  English  term  holy  is 
somewhat  indefinite  in  respect  of  meaning,  and  in  a  manner  appro- 
priated to  religious  subjects,  nothing  can  serve  better  to  ascertain 
and  illustrate  the  scriptural  use  than  such  uniformity ;  and  in  the 
scriptural  use  of  a  word  hardly  current  in  common  discourse,  can- 
not fail  to  fix  the  general  acceptation.  But  this  would  not  hold  of 
any  words  in  familiar  use  on  ordinary  subjects.  With  regard  to 
such,  any  deviation  from  the  received  meaning  would,  to  common 
readers,  prove  the  occasion  of  perplexity  at  least,  if  not  of  error. 
But  chasid  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  hosios  in  the  New,  (except 
when  used  substantively,  where  it  may  be  rendered  saint),  ought, 
when  it  respects  the  disposition  towards  God,  to  be  translated 
pious ;  when  it  respects  the  disposition  towards  men,  gracious, 
kind,  humane. 


PART  V. 


Kijyvaofii',  tvayyiKiCfii>,  Y.azcxyyiX\tiv  and  bt,8a(s-Att,v. 

The  only  other  specimen  I  shall  here  give  of  words  supposed 
to  be  synonymous,  or  nearly  so,  shall  be  Y.r]Q\)CiGHv ,  {ijayyiXiCfiv,i(tt- 
rayyiUfiif,  and  did'aay.{ii/,  all  nearly  related  ;  the  former  three  being 
almost  always  rendered  in  English  to  preach,  and  the  last  to  teach. 
My  intention  is,  not  only  to  point  out  exactly  the  differences  of  mean- 
ing in  these  words,  but  to  evince  that  the  words  whereby  the  two  for- 
mer are  rendered  in  some,  perhaps  most,  modern  languages,  do  not 
entirely  reach  the  meaning  of  the  original  terms,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  consequence,  mislead  most  readers.  It  happens  in  a  tract 
of  ages,  through  the  gradual  alterations  which  take  place  in  laws, 
manners,  rites  and  customs,  that  words  come,  as  it  were,  along 
with  these,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  vary  considerably  from 
their  primitive  signification.  Perhaps  it  is,  oftener  than  we  are 
aware,  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  that  the  terms  employed  by 
translators  are  found  so  feebly  to  express  tlie  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

2.  The  first  of  the  words  above  mentioned,  y.}]gvnofii/,  rendered 
to  preach,  is  derived  from  xj'iov'i,  rendered  preaciier,  wiience  also 
itt^Qvyfia,  rendered  a  preaching.  The  primitive  xrjovt  signifies  pro- 
perly both  herald  and  common  crier,  and  answers  exactly  to  the 
Latin  word  cnduceator  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  and  to  prceco  in 
the  second.  The  verb  icri(ji)oofii'  is  accordingly  to  cry,  publish,  or 
proclaim   authoritatively,  or  by  commission    from   another,   and  the 
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noun  >n]ovyua  is  the  thing  published  or  proclaimed.  The  word 
xriov'S.  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Septua^int,  and  once  in  the  apocry- 
phal book  Ecclesiaslicus,  and  evidently  means  in  them  all  C7-ier. 
The  other  sense  of  the  word,  namely,  herald,  or  messenger  of  im- 
portant intelligence  between  princes  and  States,  is  nearlv  related,  as 
the  same  persons  had  often  the  charge  of  carrying  such  embassies, 
and  of  proclaiming  war  or  peace  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  same.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  word  seems  to  partake  of  both  senses,  but 
more  evidently  of  that  of  crier.  And  to  this  sense  the  derivatives 
i(}]gvaaa)  and  uriov'/nu  more  properly  accord  than  to  the  other ;  for, 
to  discharge  the  office  of  herald  is,  in  Greek,  -A^Qvuivtiv  and  the 
office  itself  Y.i]<jVKivot.g.  But  these  words,  though  frequent  in  clas- 
sical writers,  are  not  found  in  Scripture.  The  word  >t»)pj'i'  occurs 
but  thrice  in  the  New  Testament,  once  in  each  of  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  (1  Ep.  2:  7.  2  Ep.  1:  11),  wherein  Paul  calls  himself 
yriijv'i.  xal  dnooioXog ;  and  once  it  is  used  by  the  apostle  Peter,  (2 
Ep.  2:  5),  who,  speaking  of  Noah,  calls  him  y.t'jQv't  dmaiooui't^g. 
The  word  -Arinryfiu  occurs  but  in  three  places  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  imports  in  tliem  all  proclamation,  or  thing  proclaimed.  In  one 
of  those  places  (Jonah  3:  2)  it  relates  to  that  made  by  the  prophet 
Jonah  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh,  called  as  in  the  gospel, 
preaching ;  and  in  another  (2  Chron.  36:  22),  is  in  the  common 
version  rendered  proclamation.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs 
eight  times,  and  is  also  rendered  preaching.  In  two  of  those  places 
it  relates  to  Jonah's  proclamation  in  Nineveh.  The  verb  Kri^jvaaco 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  about  five-and-twenty  times,  always 
in  nearly  the  same  sense;  1  proclaim,  prcedico,  palam  annuncio. 
In  at  least  twelve  of  these  cases  it  relates  solely  to  proclamations 
made  by  human  authority,  and  denotes  in  them  all  to  warn,  or,  by 
crying  out,  to  advertise  people  openly  of  any  thing  done  or  to  be 
done,  or  danger  to  be  avoided.  This  may  be  called  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  will  be  found  to  be  oftenest 
en)ployed  in  the  ISew  Testament. 

3.  Now  if  it  be  asked,  whether  this  suits  the  import  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  to  preach,  by  which  it  is  almost  always  rendered  in  the 
common  version  of  this  part  of  the  canon  ?  I  answer,  that  in  my 
judgment  it  does  not  entirely  suit  it.  To  preach  is  defined  by 
JoI)nson,  in  his  Dictionary,  ■'  to  pronounce  a  public  discourse  upon 
sacred  subjects."  This  expresses,  with  sufficient  exactness,  the 
idea  we  commonly  affix  to  the  term  ;  for  we  may  admit,  that  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  church,  pulpit,  text,  worship,  are  but 
appendages.  But  the  definition  given  by  the  English  lexicographer 
caimot  be  called  an  interpretation  of  the  term  y.r]gvooo},  as  used  in 
Scripture  ;  for,  so  fir  is  it  from  being  necessary  that  the  xri(jvy^iu 
should  be  a  discourse,  that  it  may  be  only  a  single  sentence,  and  a 
very  short  sentence  too.     Nay,  to  such  brief  notifications  we  shall 
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find  the  term  most  frequently  applied.  Besides,  the  words  nt^gvono} 
and  y.7]<)ir/^ia  were  adopted  with  equal  propriety,  whether  the  sub- 
ject were  sacred  or  civil.  Again,  though  the  verb  'Atjgvooo)  always 
implied  public  notice  of  some  event,  either  accomplished  or  about 
to  be  accomplished,  often  accompanied  with  a  warning  to  do  or  for- 
bear something,  it  never  denoted  either  a  comment  on,  or  explana- 
tion of  any  doctrine,  critical  observations  on,  or  illustrations  of  any 
subject,  or  a  chain  of  reasoning  in  proof  of  a  particular  sentiment. 
And  if  so,  to  pronounce  publicly  such  a  discourse  as  with  us  is  de- 
nominated sermon,  homily,  lecture,  or  preaching,  would  by  no  means 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  nrjovooco,  in  its  first  and  com- 
mon acceptation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  nearly  synonymous  with 
diddoxo),  I  teach,  as  is  now  commonly  imagined. 

4.  But,  that  we  may  be  more  fully  satisfied  of  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  more  closely  the  application  of  the  word  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts.  The  first  time  it  occurs  is  in  the  ac- 
count that  is  given  of  our  Lord's  harbinger.  Matt.  3:  1,  2.  "  In 
those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,"  y.rjovoacjf  Iv  ri]  i(jrii.ioi  Ttjg 
/ovdalag,  xul  Xi'ycov,  "  making  proclamation  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  and  saying."  Now,  what  was  it  that  he  cried,  or  proclaim- 
ed, in  the  wilderness?  It  immedinle]y  foWows,  Mfiavoflrf'  ijyytue 
ydg  1]  ^uodcla  idjf  ov(jaiHov.  ''Reform;  for  the  reign  of  heaven 
approacheth."  This  is.  literally,  his  nrjgvyfia,  proclamation,  or 
preaching,  stript  of  the  allegorical  language  in  which  it  is  clothed  by 
the  prophet,  (Isa.  40:  3),  as  quoted  in  the  next  verse,  to  this  effect: 
"  For  this  is  he  to  whom  Isaiah  alludeth  in  these  words.  The  cry 
of  a  crier  .in  the  desert,  '  Prepare  a  way  for  the  Lord,  make  his 
road  straight.'  "  Hence  we  may  learn  what  the  evangelists  call 
^dnrcofia  (.lexavolag,  which  John  preached  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
He  proclaimed  to  all  within  hearing,  that,  if  they  would  obtain  the 
pardon  of  former  offences,  they  must  now  enter  on  a  new  life,  for 
that  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  was  just  about  to  commence ;  and  as 
a  pledge  of  their  intended  reformation,  and  an  engagement  to  it,  he 
called  on  all  to  come  and  be  baptized  by  him,  confessing  their  sins. 

Another  public  intimation  which  John  made  to  the  people,  and 
to  which  the  word  yfjQvaoo}  is  also  applied,  we  have  in  lAlark  1:7,8. 
He  proclaimed  saying,  "•  After  me  cometh  one  mightier  than  I, 
whose  shoe  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  untie.  I  in- 
deed baptize  you  in  water,  but  he  will  baptize  you  in  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Such  short  calls,  warnings,  notices  or  advertisements,  given 
with  a  loud  voice  to  the  multitude,  from  whomsoever,  and  on  what 
subject  soever,  come  under  the  notion  of  y.t'jnvy/naTa,  as  used  in 
Scripture.  To  the  particular  moral  instructions  which  John  gave 
the  people  severally,  according  to  their  different  professions,  the 
word  xr/(jvaaeiv  is  not  applied,  but  nupaxdXfii',  to  admonish,  to  ex- 
hort.     UolXa  (.liv  ovv  xal  i'tfga  nagaxcc^.wv  ivtjyyfli'Ciro  lov  luov  : 
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which  is  very  improperly  translated,  "  And  many  other  things  in  his 
exhortation  preached  he  unto  the  people,"  Luke  3:  18.  IloUd  is 
manifestly  construed  with  ntc^a-Aakoji',  not  with  ivijyyfh'Cno,  whose 
only  regimen  is  top  l<x6v.  The  meaning  is  therefore,  "  Accompa- 
nied with  many  other  exhortations,  he  published  the  good  news  to 
the  people." 

5.  Let  us  next  consider  in  what  manner  the  term  xT^pi^oow  is 
applied  to  our  Saviour.  The  first  time  we  find  it  used  of  him,  the 
very  same  proclamation  or  preaching  is  ascribed  to  him  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  John  the  Baptist :  "  Reform,  for  the  reign  of  heaven 
approacheth,"  Matt.  4:  17.  With  giving  this  public  notice  he  also 
began  his  ministry.  Again,  we  are  told  that  "  he  went  over  all 
Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and"  -/.-nQvaaiDv  ro  ivayyt'Uov 
TTJg  jSaadiiug,  "  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the  reign,"  chap.  4: 
23,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  proclamation  is  here 
meant  which  is  quoted  above  from  the  same  chapter.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  place  wherein  this  expression  is  used  of  our  Lord  :  (Matt. 
9:35,  Mark  1:  14).  Again  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  (61:  1,  etc),  as  quoted  in  the  Gospel,  Luke  4:  18, 
19;  as  to  which  I  shall  only  observe  at  present,  (having  made 
some  remarks  on  the  passage  in  the  preceding  Dissertation),*  that 
the  word  xr]tjuaaa),  which  twice  occurs  in  it,  is  used  solely  in  rela- 
tion to  those  things  which  were  wont  to  be  notified  by  proclamation. 
In  the  last  clause,  "  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord," 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  jubilee,  which  was  always  pro- 
claimed by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  accompanied  with  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  all  the  bondmen  and  bondwomen  among  them.  It  was 
by  proclamation  also,  that  Cyrus  gave  freedom  to  the  captives  of 
Judah  to  return  to  their  native  land.  I  need  only  add,  that  the 
word  xtjovaoM  is  sometimes  applied  to  our  Lord  indefinitely,  where 
we  are  not  told  what  he  proclaimed  or  preached.  In  such  cases, 
the  rules  of  interpretation  invariably  require,  that  the  expressions 
which  are  indefinite  and  defective,  be  explained  by  those  which  are 
definite  and  full ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  they  be  understood  to 
signify,  that  he  gave  public  warning  of  the  Messiah's  approaching 
reign. 

6.  Lastly,  As  to  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  apostles ;  its 
first  appearance  is  in  the  instructions  which  their  Lord  gave  them, 
along  with  their  first  mission  to  the  cities  and  villages  of  Israel : 
"  As  ye  go,"  says  he,  xrigvaasrs  Uyovztg,  "  proclaim,  saying," 
riyyiKS  i]  ^uoileiu  twv  ovquvwv,  •' the  reign  of  heaven  approacheth," 
Matt.  10:  7.  Here  we  have  the  very  words  of  their  preaching,  or 
proclamation,  expressly  given  them.  To  the  same  purpose  anoth- 
er evangelist  tells  us,  ' ^Tuoxiikiv  avTOig  xt^gvaaiiv  xr]v  paadilav  zov 

*  Part  II,  sec,  2. 
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fjtou,  which  is,  literally,  "  He  commissioned  them  to  proclaim  the 
reign  of  God,"  Luke  9:  2.  The  same  is  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood by  Mark,  who  acquaints  us,  (chap.  6:  12),  'EttlOovitg  ty.i']- 
(jvaootf  ipa  /.isiui^u)]00)(ji ;  which  is  saying  in  effect,  that,  wherever 
they  went,  ihey  made  the  same  proclamation  which  had  been  made 
by  their  Master,  and  his  precursor  before  them  :  "  Reform,  for  the 
reign  of  heaven  approaclieih."  Now  it  deserves  our  notice,  that 
we  nowhere  find  such  an  order  as  dtdaamie  Ityovng,  teach  saying, 
where  the  express  words  of  their  teachina;  are  prescribed.  It  was 
necessary  that  this  should  differ  in  manner,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  be  suited  to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  taught,  and  therelore  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  teacher.  No  variation  was  necessary,  or  even  proper, 
in  the  other,  which  was  no  more  th;n  the  public  notification  of  a 
fact,  with  a  warning  to  prepare  themselves. 

In  the  charge  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  apostles  after  his  re- 
surrection, he  says,  "  Go  throughout  all  the  world,"  mjfjvtars  to 
IvayyiUov,  "  proclaim  the  good  news  to  the  whole  creation,"  Mark 
16:  15.  And  as  the  call  to  reformation  was  enforced  by  the  pro- 
mise of  remission  in  the  name  of  Christ,  these  are  also  said,  xtiov/- 
■&rji^uifig  Tidvia  rd  tx}vr),  "  to  have  been  proclaimed  to  all  nations,'' 
Luke  24:  47.  Indemnity  for  past  sins  is  the  foundation  of  the  call 
to  reform,  with  which  the  proclamation  of  the  reign  of  God  was  al- 
ways accompanied.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  form,  ijyyucf 
ydo,  used  first  by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  lastly 
by  his  disci|)les  in  his  lifetime,  is  never  repeated  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. And  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  material  alteration 
in  circumstances  which  then  took  place,  that  they  have  then  said, 
not  as  formerly,  vyyinf,  but  yug  t]  ^andilu  xwv  ovQuvoii>  •  "  The 
reign  of  heaven,"  that  is,  of  the  Messiah,  "  is  come," 

7.  Further,  I  must  take  notice,  that  though  announcing  publicly 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  comes  always  under  the  denomination  x?;- 
QvoGiiv,  no  moral  instructions,  or  doctrinal  explanations,  given  ei- 
ther by  our  Lord  or  by  his  apostles,  are  ever,  either  in  the  Gospels 
or  in  the  Acts,  so  denominated,  Thus,  that  most  instructive  dis- 
course of  our  Lord,  (Matt.  5:  2.  7:  28,  29),  the  longest  that  is  re- 
corded in  the  gospel,  commonly  named  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
is  called  teaching  by  the  evangelist,  both  in  introducing  it,  and  after 
the  conclusion  :  "  Opening  his  mouth,"  Ididuo'Aiv  aviovg,  •'  lie  taught 
them,  saying:"  and  "when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the 
people  were  astonished,"  eni  rij  didaxrj  aviov,  "  at  his  doctrine," 
his  manner  of  teaching.  It  is  added,  rjv  ydo  diduoxojv  aviovg,  "  for 
he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes." 
He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  teaching,  (Matt.  13:  54. 
Mark  6:  2.  Luke  4:  15,  22),  when  the  wisdom  which  shone  forth 
in  his  discourses  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  him.     In 
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like  manner,  the  instruciions  he  gave  by  parables  are  called  teach- 
ing the  people,  not  preaching  to  them,  Mark  4:  J,  2;  and  those 
given  in  private  to  his  apostles  are  in  the  same  way  styled  teaching, 
(Mark  8:  31),  never  preaching.  And  if  teaching  and  preaching 
be  found  sometimes  coupled  together,  the  reason  appears  to  be, 
because  their  teaching,  in  the  bea,inning  of  this  new  dispensation, 
must  have  been  frequently  introduced  by  announcing  the  Messiah, 
which  alone  was  preaching.  The  explanations,  admonitions,  argu- 
ments, and  motives  that  followed,  came  under  the  denomination.^of 
teaching.  Nor  does  any  thing  else  spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  his 
disciples  in  his  lifetime,  appear  to  have  been  called  preaching  but 
this  single  sentence,  MiTuioihi'  ?jyyixfydp  7]  (jaodflurwfovgai'wv. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two 
words  is  carefully  observed  :  The  former  is  always  a  general  and 
open  declaration  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  called  emphatically  the 
good  news,  or  gospel ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  the  announcing 
of  the  gi'eat  foundation  of  our  hope,  the  Messiah's  resurrection  ;  the 
latter  comprehends  every  kind  of  instruction,  public  or  private,  that 
is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  nature  and  laws  of  his  kingdom,  for 
confuting  gainsayers,  persuading  the  hearers,  for  confirming  and 
comforting  believers.  The  proper  subject  of  each  is  fitly  express- 
ed in  the  conclusion  of  this  book,  (ch.  28:  31),  where,  speaking  of 
Paul  then  confined  at  Rome  in  a  hired  house,  the  author  tells  us 
that  he  received  all  who  came  to  him,  y.t]ovoor)ji>  Tt]i>  ^andflui'TOu 
Siov,  xul  didaaxcav  la  nsgl  xov  Kvgiov  'Jrjaov  Xgtaiov  ;  announcing 
to  them  the  reign  of  God,  and  instructing  them  in  every  thing  that 
related  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Let  it  also  be  observed,  that,  in  all  the  quotations  in  the 
Gospels  from  the  ancient  Prophets,  neither  the  words  ;{»;ptoacrj,  nor 
any  of  its  conjugates,  is  applied  to  any  of  them  beside  Jonah. 
What  is  quoted  from  the  rest  is  said  to  have  been  spoken,  or  fore- 
told, or  prophesied,  but  never  preached.  Jonah's  prophecy  to  the 
Ninevites,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  twice  quoted  ;  and  it  is  in  both 
places  called  Y.i']gvyi.iix,  rendered  preaching,  properly  cry  or  procla- 
mation. The  same  name  it  has  in  the  book  itself  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  with  great  propriety,  according  to  the  explanation  above 
given  of  the  word,  for  it  was  a  real  proclamation  which  God  re- 
quired him  to  make  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh.  Thus  he  is 
charged,  "  Go  to  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  preach  to  it  the 
preaching  that  1  bid  thee,"  Jonah  3:  2.  The  very  words  are  pre- 
scribed. It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the  way,  that,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek,  it  is  the  same  word  which  is  here  ren- 
dered preach,  and  in  verse  5th  proclaim,  when  used  in  reference 
to  a  fast  appointed  by  the  king  of  Nineveh  for  averting  the  divine 
anger,  and  notified  to  the  people  by  proclamation.  In  obedience 
to  the  command  of  God,  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city  a  day's 
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journey,  and  to  cry,  as  he  had  been  bidden.  Now,  what  was  the 
preaching  which  God  put  into  his  mouth  .?  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  over- 
thrown." This  warning  the  prophet,  at  proper  distances,  repeated 
as  he  advanced. 

In  one  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  5:  2)  the  word  occurs  so 
manifestly  in  the  same  sense,  that  it  is  one  of  the  two  places  (for 
there  are  no  more)  in  the  New  Tessament  wherein  our  translators 
have  rendered  it  proclaim  :  "  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with 
a  loud  voice,  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seals  thereof?"  That  is,  whosoever  is  worthy  to  open  the  book 
and  to  loose  its  seals,  may  come  and  do  it.  This  is  the  whole  of 
the  angel's  Kt/yj'^Y/o;,  preaching  or  proclamation.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  we  find  the  verb  xtipvaoo)  followed  by  Xqi'otop.tov  '/rjoovp, 
or  something  equivalent.  This  is  entirely  proper.  To  proclaim 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  person,  was  the 
first  step  of  their  important  charge,  and  necessarily  preceded  their 
teaching  and  explaining  his  doctrine,  or  inculcating  his  precepts. 

9.  So  much  Jor  the  primitive  and  most  common  meaning  of 
the  word  'y.tigbGoco  in  the  New  Testament.  But,  as  (ew  words  in 
any  language  remain  perfectly  univocal,  I  own  there  are  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  term  is  employed  in  this  part  of  Scripture  with 
greater  latitude.  The  first  and  most  natural  extension  of  the  word 
is,  when  it  is  used  by  hyperbole  for  publishing,  any  how  divulging, 
making  a  thing  to  be  universally  talked  of.  The  first  instance  of 
this  is  where  we  are  told  of  the  leper  that  was  cleansed  by  our 
Lord,  and  .charged  not  to  divulge  the  manner  of  his  cure.  '"'  But 
he  went  out,"  says  the  historian,  Mark  1:  45,  "  and  began  to  pub- 
lish it  much,"  KrjQvnanv  noUu  :  So  our  translators,  very  properly, 
render  the  word.  In  some  other  places  we  find  it  in  the  same 
way  rendered;  Matt.  10:  27.  Luke  12:  3.  All  the  instances  are 
similar,  in  that  they  relate  to  miraculous  cures  periormed  by  our 
Lord,  which  some  of  those  who  received,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition given  them,  were  every  where  assiduous  to  divulge.  Not 
that  they  did  literally  proclaim  them  by  crying  aloud  in  the  public 
places,  but  that  they  made  the  matter  as  well  known  as  though  this 
method  had  been  taken.  Such  hyperbolical  idioms  are  to  be  found 
in  all  languages.  How  common  is  it  to  say  of  profligates,  that  they 
proclaim  their  infamy  to  all  the  world  }  because  their  lives  make  it 
as  notorious  as  it  could  be  made  by  proclamation.  It  is  in  the  same 
sense  of  publishing,  and  by  the  sarne  figures,  that  proclaiming 
from  the  house-tops  (Matt.  10:  27.  Luke  13:  3)  is  opposed  to 
whispering  in  the  ear.  Nor  is  it  certain,  that  the  words  y.t^gvaoco 
and  y.t]Qvyi.iu  have  any  other  meaning  than  those  above  specified  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

10.  The  only  remaining  sense  of  the  words  which  I  find  in  the 
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New  Testament,  and  which  answers  to  the  import  of  the  English 
words /;reac/t  and  preaching,  seems  to  be  j)eculiar  to  the  writings 
of  Paul.  "Thou,"  says  he,  "  who  teachest  another,  teachest  thou 
not  thyself?  Thou  that  preachest,"  o  y.ijgvoo(x)i',  "a  man  should 
not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?"  Rom.  2:  21.  The  two  clauses  illustrate 
each  other,  and  show  that  x>;otoa(x»  in  the  latter  has  nearly  the  same 
import  with  d'ldaay.o)  in  the  former  :  for,  though  we  may  speak  pro- 
perly of  proclaiming  laws,  and  "  thou  shalt  not  steal''  is  doubtless 
of  the  number,  it  is  only  of  laws  newly  enacted,  or  at  least  not  be- 
fore promulgated,  that  we  use  that  expression.  The  law  here 
spoken  of  was  sufficiently  known  and  acknowledged  every  where  ; 
but,  though  there  was  no  occasion  for  proclaiming  it,  it  might  be 
very  necessary  to  inculcate  and  explain  it.  Now  this  is  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  preach.  There  are  some  other  places  in  his 
Epistles,  wherein  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word  is  used  in  this 
large  application  for  teaching  publicly.  Thus  we  ought  to  under- 
stand his  admonition  to  Timothy,  (2  Ep.  4:  2),  y.rjov'iof  xov  loyov^ 
"  preach  the  word."  Ki'igi^yi-ia  is  also  used  by  him,  with  the  same 
latitude,  for  all  public  teaching  ;  as  when  he  says,  '"'  It  pleased  God, 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,"  <)<«  ??];,•  wco^/a?  too  x/jgvyf.i((Tog, 
"  to  save  them  that  balieve,"  1  Cor.  1:21.  Again,  "  My  speech 
and  my  preaching,"  lo  y.i'igvyiia  /.lov,  "was  not  with  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power,"  chap.  2:  4  ;  there  can  be  no  question  but  the  term  is  used 
for  teaching  in  general,  since  y.i](jvy^(u,  in  the  confined  sense  it  bears 
in  the  Gospels,  could  hardly  admit  variety  or  choice  in  the  expres- 
sion, nor  consequently  aught  of  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom. 
There  is,  beside,  one  place,  (1  Pet.  3:  19),  where  the  apostle  Pe- 
ter uses  the  word  xijomTO^iv  in  speaking  of  our  Lord's  ^preaching  to 
the  spirits  in  prison  ;  But  the  passage  is  so  obscure,  that  no  argu- 
ment can  safely  be  founded  on  it. 

11.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  to  the  attentive  and  criti- 
cal reader  of  the  original,  than  that  the  aforesaid  words  are  not  used 
with  the  same  latitude  in  the  historical  books.  In  the  Acts,  in  par- 
ticular, several  discoures  are  recorded,  those  especially  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  but  to  none  of  ihem  are  the  terms  y,r]Qvooo}  and  xi'/gvyi^u  ever 
applied.  I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  make  this  remark,  be- 
cause the  English  word  preach  is  in  the  common  version  frequently 
applied  to  them.  Now  this  lends  to  confound  the  distinction  so 
well  preserved  in  the  history,  and  to  render  all  our  ideas  on  this 
head  extremely  uideterminate.  Some  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
be  informed,  that  there  are,  in  the  Acts  alone,  no  fewer  than  six 
Greek  words  (not  synonymous  either)  which  are  (some  of  them 
oftener,  some  of  them  seldomer)  translated  by  the  verb  preach. 
The  words  are  xtigvoacj,  evuyy{h'Cof.iai,  xaTayytUco,  laktu,  diuh- 
yofiui,  and  naggtjoiaCofiai ;  which  last  is  rendered  "  I  preach  bold- 
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ly."  I  admit  that  it  is  impossible,  in  translating  out  of  one  language 
into  another,  to  find  a  distinction  of  words  in  one  exactly  correspon- 
dent to  what  obtains  in  the  other,  and  so  to  preserve  uniformity,  in 
renflering  every  different  word  by  a  different  word,  and  the  same 
word  by  the  same  word.  This  is  what  neither  propriety  nor  per- 
spicuity will  admit.  The  rule,  however,  to  translate  uniformly, 
when  it  can  be  done  in  a  consistency  both  with  propriety  and  per- 
spicuity, is  a  good  rule,  and  one  of  the  simplest  and  surest  methods 
1  know,  of  making  us  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, and  adopt  their  very  turn  of  thinking. 

12.  I  shall  here  take  notice  only  of  two  passages  in  the  com- 
mon translation,  which,  to  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  original, 
may  appear  to  contradict  my  remark  in  regard  to  the  distinction  so 
carefully  observed  by  the  historian.  "  Wiien  the  Jews,"  says  he, 
Acts  13:  42,  "were  gone  out  of  the  synagogue,  the  Gentiles  be- 
sought that  these  words  might  be  preached  to  them,"  lulriOrivai, 
aviolg  id  QtjfiuTu  Tuvru,  "  the  next  sabbath  ;"  literally  and  simply, 
that  these  words  might  be  spoken  to  them.  The  words  here  meant 
are  those  contained  in  the  twenty-six  preceding  verses.  Our  trans- 
lators, I  suppose,  have  been  the  more  inclinable  to  call  it  preach- 
ing, because  spoken  in  a  synagogue  by  permission  of  the  rulers. 
In  another  place,  (ch.  20:  7),  "  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,"  duhyiio  aviolg.  Soon  after, 
(ver.  9),  "  as  Paul  was  long  preaching,"  d'luhyofiti'on  int  nkelov. 
Aia^iyo^iat,  is  properly  disscro,  disputo.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Acts,  but,  except  in  this  passage,  is  always  rendered  to  reason 
or  to  dispute  .  I  own  that  neither  of  these  words  suits  the  context 
here,  as  it  appears  that  all  present  were  disciples.  The  word,  how- 
ever, implies  not  only  to  dispute,  but  to  discourse  on  any  subject. 
But  what  I  take  the  freedom  to  censure  in  our  translators,  is  not 
their  rendering  d'ic(k(-'yo/.iat,  in  this  place  preach,  which,  considered 
by  itself,  might  be  justified,  but  it  is  their  confounding  it  with  so 
many  words  not  synonymous,  particularly  with  xt^otjono},  whose 
meaning  in  this  book,  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels,  is  totally  different. 

13.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  manner  wherein  this  word  has  been 
translated,  with  which  I  shall  finish  what  relates  peculiarly  to  it,  we 
may  observe,  that />r^^icflrc,  used  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  all  the 
Latin  versions,  corresponds  entirely  to  the  Greek  word  in  its  prim- 
itive meaning,  and  signifies  to  give  public  notice  by  proclamation. 
In  this  sense  it  had  been  used  by  the  Latin  classics,  long  before  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  their  tongue.  But  prcedicare  having 
been  employed  uniformly  in  rendering  y.}]()vcafii>,  not  only  in  the 
history  but  in  the  Epistles,  has  derived,  from  the  latter  use,  a  signi- 
fication different  and  much  more  limited  than  it  has  in  profane  au- 
thors. Now  this  additional  or  acquired  signification,  is  that  which 
has  principally  obtained  amongst  ecclesiastics  ;  and  hence  has  aris- 
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en  ihe  sole  meaning,  in  modern  languages,  ascribed  to  the  word 
whereby  they  commonly  render  \he  Greek  xrjovaoo}.  The  Latin 
word  is  manifestly  that  iVom  which  the  Italian  predicare,  the  French 
precher,  and  the  English  to  prmch,  are  derived.  Yet  these  three 
words  correspond  to  the  Latin  only  in  the  last  mentioned  and  ec 
clesiastical  sense,  not  in  the  primitive  and  classical,  which  is  also 
the  scriptural  sense  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Thus  the  learned 
Academicians  della  Crusca,  in  their  Vocabulary,  interpret  the  Ital- 
ian predicare,  not  by  the  Latin,  prcedicare,  its  etymon,  but  by  con- 
cionnri,  concionem  habere ;  terms  certainly  much  nearer  than  the 
other  to  the  import  of  the  word  used  in  the  other  two  languages 
mentioned,  though  by  no  means  adapted  to  express  the  sense  of 
Ki^oi'xjofip  in  the  historical  books.  This  is  another  evidence  of  what 
was  observed  in  a  former  Dissertation,*  that  a  mistake,  occasioned 
by  supposing  the  word  in  the  original  exactly  correspondent  to 
the  term  in  the  common  version  by  which  it  is  usually  rendered,  is 
often  confirmed,  instead  of  being  corrected,  by  recurring  to  tran- 
slations into  other  modern  tongues,  inasmuch  as  from  the  same,  or 
similar  causes,  the  like  deviation  from  the  original  import  has  been 
produced  in  these  languages  as  in  our  own. 

14.  I  should  now  examine  critically  the  import  of  the  word 
imyyf)JC<'>,  often  rendered  in  the  same  way  with  xrjovonw.  But 
what  might  have  been  offered  on  this  subject  I  have  in  a  great  meas- 
ure anticipated  in  the  explanation  1  gave  of  the  name  tvayytliov.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  consider  the  noim  and  the  veib  sep- 
arately, without  either  repeating  the  same  observations  and  criti- 
cism on  each,  or,  by  dividing  things  so  closely  connected,  injuring 
the  illustration  of  both.  1  shall  therefore  here,  after  referring  the 
reader  to  that  Dissertation,!  which  is  pretty  full,  point  out,  in  the 
briefest  manner,  the  chief  distinctions  in  meaning  that  may  be  re- 
marked between  this  word  and  >«/;p'.'oijfu,  already  explained. 

The  former  always  refers  to  a  message  or  news  in  itself  good 
and  agreeable,  the  latter  does  not  require  this  quality  in  the  sub- 
ject. What  would  come  under  the  denomination  of  -/.a-Auyyiliu, 
bad  news  may  be  the  subject  of  y.>]ovyuu,  proclamation,  as  well  as 
good  news.  We  say,  with  equal  proj)riety  nr}oioc,iiv  nolfuov  as 
•/.fiovnrtiiv  {ifjrjvTiv,  to  proclaim  war  as  lo  proclaim  peare.  Nay, 
Jonah's  cry  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh,  "Yet  forty  days  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown,"  is  denominated  'Atjoxy^iu  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  But  this  is  nowhere,  nor  indeed 
could  be,  styled  ivuyythov,  glad  tidings. 

A  second  difference  is,  the  word  iii]gvGno)  implies  that  the  notifi- 
cation is  made  o[)eiily  to  many,  whereas  the  word  fvuyyfli'Cofiut 
may  not  improperly  be  used,  in  whatever  way  the  thing  be  notified, 
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publicly  or  privately,  aloud  or  in  a  whisper,  to  one  or  to  many. 
Thus  in  regard  to  the  important  and  agreeable  message  delivered 
by  Gabriel  to  Zacharias,  tlie  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  the 
latter  was  alone  in  tlie  sanctuary  offering  incense,  the  archangel 
says,  "I  am  sent,"  fuw/yiXlouoOul  oot  ravia,  "  to  show  thee  these 
glad  tidings,"  Luke  1:  19.  And  it  is  said  of  Philip,  when  in  the 
chariot  with  only  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  tvayyiUaaio  uvioi  xov  ' h]- 
aovf,  "  He  preached  to  him  Jesus,"  Acts  8:  35.  The  term  preach- 
ed, by  which  our  translators  have  rendered  the  word,  does  not  in 
this  place  reach  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  nor  does  it  answer 
to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  English.  It  does  not  reach  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek,  as  the  quality  of  the  subject,  its  being  good 
news,  is  not  suggested.  Nor  is  the  English  word  proper  here  ;  for 
this  teaching  was  neither  public,  nor  have  we  reason  to  believe  it 
was  a  continued  discourse.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
in  the  familiar  way  of  dialogue,  in  which  he  had  begun,  that  Philip 
continued  to  instruct  this  stranger  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

Another  distinction  seems  to  arise  from  the  original  import  of 
the  words,  though  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  uniformly  observed.  It  is, 
that  the  word  luayyih'^cx)  relates  to  the  first  information  that  is  given 
to  a  person  or  people,  that  is,  when  the  subject  may  be  properly 
called  ncivs.  Thus,  in  the  Acts,  it  is  frequently  used  for  expres- 
sing the  first  publication  of  the  gospel  in  a  city  or  village,  or  amongst 
a  particular  people.  In  regard  to  the  word  :it]<jvooai,  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  speaking  of  the  same  tiling  as  repeatedly  proclaimed 
among  the  same  people.  Thus  the  approach  of  the  reign  of  God 
was,  in  fact,  proclaimed  to  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  lifetime,  first 
by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord  himself,  afterwards  by  the  apostles, 
and  lastly  by  the  seventy  disciples.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the 
word  fvuyyfltCof^ai,  is  sometimes,  tliough  not  often,  used  more  in- 
definitely for  teaching  and  preaching  in  general  ;  Acts  14:  15.  GaL 
1:  23.  In  one  place,  (Rev.  10:  7),  it  is  rendered  by  our  transla- 
tors declared.  But  in  the  gospels,  it  always  preserves  the  primitive 
signification.  When,  therefore,  we  find  it  there  coupled  with  the 
verb  diduaxo).  we  are  not  to  understand  the  terms  as  synonyaious, 
but  as  intended  to  acquaint  us  that  the  teaching  mentioned  was  ac- 
companied, or  perhaps  introduced,  with  an  intimation  of  the  ap- 
proaching reign  of  the  Messiah. 

The  most  obvious  things  are  sometimes  the  most  apt  to  be  over- 
looked by  ingenious  men.  We  should  otherwise  think  it  unac- 
countable, that  men  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  sacred  litera- 
ture, should  be  so  far  misled  by  the  ordinary  meaning  of  a  phrase 
in  the  translation,  as  entirely  to  forget  the  proper  import  of  the  ori- 
ginal expression.  I  am  led  to  this  reflection  by  observing,  in  a  late 
publication,*  the  following  remark  on  Luke  20:  I.     ^^  AtdaanovTQ(; 

*  Bowyer's  Conjectures. 
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ctvzov — yai  ivayysh^Ofiivov.  Why  this  specification  of  preaching 
the  gospel  ?  Did  he  not  always  preach  the  gospel  wlien  he  taught 
the  people  ?  Hence  I  conclude,  that  x«t  ivay/fkiCo/^ifi^ov  should 
be  thrown  out  as  a  marginal  reading,  founded  perhaps  on  Matt.  4: 
23,  or  9:  35."  Doubtless,  according  to  the  import  of  the  English 
phrase,  he  always  preached  the  gospel  when  he  taught,  inasmuch 
as  his  teaching  consisted  either  in  explaining  the  doctrine,  or  enforc- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  all  that  we  mean 
by  "  preaching  the  gospel."  But  his  teaching,  though  it  was  some- 
times, was  not  always  (as  is  manifest  from  his  whole  history)  attend- 
ed with  the  intimation  above-mentioned,  which  in  that  history,  is 
the  only  thing  implied  in  fvayyi)uCof.tivov.  A  close  version  of  the 
words  removes  eveiy  difficulty  :  "  One  day,  as  he  was  teaching  the 
people  in  the  temple,  and  publishing  the  good  tidings."  In  my 
judgment,  this  last  circumstance  was  the  more  w^orthy  of  being  spe- 
cified here  by  the  evangelists,  as  it  has  probably  been  that  which 
then  incensed  the  chief  priests,  and  prompted  them  to  demand  of 
him  in  so  peremptory  a  manner  to  show  his  warrant  for  what  he 
did.  To  say  that  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  was  about  to  commence, 
would  be  accounted  by  them  very  presumptuous,  and  might  be 
construed  into  an  insinuation  that  he  himself  was  the  Messiah,  a 
position  which  we  find  them  soon  after  pronouncing  blasphemy  ; 
and  in  any  case  they  would  consider  the  declaration,  (which  was 
well  known  not  to  originate  from  them),  as  an  attempt  to  under- 
mine their  authority  with  the  people. 

Hence  I  also  will  take  the  liberty  to  conclude,  that  the  common 
way  of  rendering  the  Greek  verb  by  the  aid  of  consecrated  words, 
not  only  into  English,  but  into  Latin,  and  most  modern  languages, 
has  produced  an  association  in  the  minds  of  men  strong  enough  to 
mislead  critical  as  well  as  ordinary  readers  ;  else  men  of  letters, 
like  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Bowyer,  had  never  fancied  that  there  is 
here  either  a  tautology,  or  so  much  as  a  redundancy  of  words.  I 
further  conclude,  that  if  we  are  to  proceed  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  former  of  these  critics,  and  to  expunge  whatever  in  Scripture 
we  dislike,  or  imagine  might  be  spared,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
would  be  left  at  last  of  the  divine  oracles.  The  remarker,  if  he 
would  act  consistently,  ought  also  to  throw  out  as  a  marginal  read- 
ing i(i]Qvan(x)p  TO  fvayyiXiov  which  is  coupled  with  dcduoy.coi>  in  the 
two  places  of  Matthew  referred  to.  We  may  not  be  able  to  disco- 
ver the  meaning  or  the  use  of  a  particular  expression  ;  for  who  can 
discover  every  thing .''  but  let  us  not  be  vain  enough  to  think,  that 
what  we  do  not  discover,  no  other  person  ever  will.* 

15.  The  only  other  word  in  the  New  Testament  that  can  be 
said   to  be  nearly  synonymous   with   either  of  the  preceding,   is 

•  Diss,  XII.  Part  ii.  sect.  13,  14. 
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nuTc/yytVM^  annuncio,  I  announce,  publish,  or  promulgate.  It  is  an 
intermediate  term  between  ntjgvooo)  and  evayyfli'Coftui-  In  regard 
to  the  manner,  it  implies  more  of  public  notice  tban  is  necessarily 
implied  in  fvuyyfki'CofAat  but  less  llian  is  denoted  by  '/.rigvaoui.  In 
regard  to  the  subject,  though  commonly  used  in  a  good  sense,  it 
does  not  express  quite  so  much  as  ivuyyih^oiiui  but  it  expresses 
more  than  y.v,umoM  which  generally  refers  to  some  one  remarkable 
fact  or  event,  that  may  be  told  in  a  sentence  or  two.  Accordingly, 
both  these  words,  '/.uiuyyilko)  and  fuuyyfXiCoi^at,  come  nearer  to  a 
coincidence  in  signification  with  didany.co  than  y.7]oufiGo)  does. 

16.  The  word  fvayyfkimrig,  rendered  evangelist,  occurs  only 
thrice  in  the  New  Testament.  First  in  the  Acts,  (21:  8),  where 
Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  is  called  an  evangelist ;  secondly, 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  (4:  11,  where  evangelists  are  men- 
tioned after  apostles  and  prophets,  as  one  of  the  offices  which  our 
Lord,  after  his  ascension  had  appointed  for  the  conversion  of  infi- 
dels, and  the  establishment  of  order  in  his  church  ;  and,  lastly,  in 
the  injunction  which  Paul  gives  Timothy  to  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  2  Tim.  4:  5.  Tiiis  word  has  also  obtained  another  sig- 
nification, which,  though  not  scriptural,  is  very  ancient.  As  tvuyyt- 
?uot>  sometimes  denotes  any  of  the  four  narratives  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  sufferings  which  make  a  part  of  the  canon,  so  evangelist  means 
the  composer.  Hence  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  are  called 
evangelists. 

17.  As  to  the  word  diduay.eiv^  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  it 
can  hardly  ever  be  wrong  translated  into  Latin  by  the  verb  docere, 
or  into  English  by  the  verb  to  teach;  and  that  it  was  mentioned  in 
the  title,  not  on  account  of  any  difficulty  occasioned  by  it,  but  sole- 
ly for  the  sake  of  suggesting  my  purpose  to  show,  tliat,  far  from 
being  coincident,  it  has  not  even  so  great  an  affinity  in  signification 
to  the  other  words  there  mentioned  as  is  commonly  supposed.  But, 
as  the  supposed  coincidence  or  affinity  always  arises  from  mistaking 
the  exact  import  of  the  other  words,  and  not  from  any  error  in  re- 
gard to  this,  a  particular  explanation  of  this  term  is  not  necessary. 


DISSERTATION  VII. 


mqUIRY    INTO    THE    IMPORT    OF    CERTAIN    TITLES    OF    HONOK 
OCCURRING    IN    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

I  intend  in  this  dissertation  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  those  ti- 
tles of  honor  which  most  frequently  occur  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  we  may  judge  more  accurately  of  their  import,  by  attending, 
not  only  to  their  peculiarities  in  signification,  but  also  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ancient  Jewish  manner  of  applying  them,  from  that 
which  obtains  among  the  modern  Europeans,  in  the  use  of  words 
thought  to  be  equivalent. 


PART  I. 

KvQiog. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  originally,  titles  were 
every  where  the  names  either  of  offices  or  of  relations,  natural  or 
conventional,  insomuch  that  it  could  not  be  said  of  any  of  them,  as 
may  be  said  with  justice  of  several  of  our  titles  at  present,  those 
especially  called  titles  of  quality,  that  they  mark  neither  office  nor 
relation,  property  nor  jurisdiction,  but  merely  certain  degrees  of 
hereditary  honor,  and  rights  of  precedency.  Relation  implies  op- 
posite relation  in  the  object.  Now,  when  those  persons  for  whose 
behoof  a  particular  office  was  exercised,  and  who  were  consequent- 
ly in  the  opposite  relation,  were  very  numerous,  as  a  whole  nation, 
province  or  kingdom,  the  language  commonly  had  no  correlate  to 
the  title  expressing  the  office  ;  that  is,  it  had  not  a  term  appropria- 
ted to  denote  the  people  who  stood  in  the  opposite  relation.  But 
when  there  was  only  a  small  number,  there  was  a  special  term  for 
denoting  the  relative  connexion  in  which  these  also  stood.  Thus  the 
terms,  king,  judge,  ■prophet,  pontiff,  hardly  admitted  any  correlative 
term  but  the  general  one  of  people.  But  this  does  not  hold  inva- 
riably. With  us,  the  correlate  to  king  is  subject.  In  like  manner, 
offices  which  are  exercised,  not  statedly,  in  behalf  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, but  variously  and  occasionally,  in  behalf  sometimes  of  one 
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sonieiiines  of  nnotlier,  do  not  often  require  titles  correlative.  Of 
this  kind  nru  names  ol"  most  handicrafts,  and  several  other  profes- 
sions. Yet  with  us  tlie  physician  has  his  patients,  the  lawyer  his 
clients,  and  the  tradesman  liis  customers.  In  most  other  cases  of 
relation,  whether  arising  from  nature  or  from  convention,  we  find 
title  tallying  with  title  exactly.  Thus,  father  has  son,  husband  has 
wife,  uncle  has  nephew,  teacher  has  disciple  or  scholar,  master  has 
se7-vant. 

2.  I  admit,  however,  that  in  the  most  simple  times,  and  the 
most  ancient  usages  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  things  did  not 
remain  so  entirely  on  the  original  footing:,  as  that  none  shou'd  be 
called  father  but  by  his  son  or  his  daughter,  none  should  be  saluted 
master  but  by  his  servant,  or  styled  teacher  but  by  his  scholar. 
There  is  a  progression  in  every  thing  relating  to  language,  as  indeed, 
in  all  human  sciences  and  arts.  Necessity  first,  and  ornament  af- 
terward, lead  to  the  extension  of  words  beyond  their  primitive  sig- 
nification. All  languages  are  scanty  in  the  beginning,  not  having 
been  fabricated  beforehand  to  suit  the  occasions  which  might  arise. 
Now,  when  a  person  in  speaking,  is  sensible  of  the  want  of  a  proper 
sign  for  expressing  his  thought,  he  much  more  naturally  recnis  to  a 
word  which  is  the  known  name  of  something  that  has  an  affinity  to 
what  he  means,  than  to  a  sound  which,  being  entirely  new  to  the 
hearers,  cannot  by  any  law  of  association  in  our  ideas,  suggest  his 
meaning  to  them.  Whereas,  by  availing  himself  of  something  re- 
lated, by  resemblance  or  otherwise,  to  the  sentiment  he  wants  to 
convey,  he  touches  some  principle  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he 
addresses,  .which  (if  they  be  persons  of  any  sagacity)  will  quickly 
lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  his  meaning.  Thus,  for  expressing 
the  reverence  which  I  feel  for  a  respectable  character,  in  one  who 
is  also  my  senior,  I  shall  naturally  be  led  to  style  h\m  father,  though 
I  be  not  literally  his  son ;  to  express  my  submission  to  a  man  of 
greater  merit  and  dignity,  I  shall  call  him  matter,  though  I  be  not 
his  servant ;  and  to  express  my  respect  for  one  of  more  extensive 
knowledge  and  erudition,  I  shall  denominate  him  teacher,  though  I 
be  not  his  disciple.  Indeed  these  consequences  arise  so  directly 
from  those  essential  principles  of  the  imagination  uniformly  to  be 
found  in  human  nature,  that  deviations,  in  some  degree  similar, 
from  the  earliest  meanings  of  words,  are  to  be  found  in  all  tongujs, 
ancient  and  modern.     Tliis  is  the  first  step  from  pure  siniplicity. 

3.  Yet,  that  the  differences  in  laws,  sentiments,  and  manners, 
which  obtain  in  different  nations,  will  occasion  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  considerable  variety,  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  Asia,  a 
common  sign  of  respect  to  superiors  was  prostration.  In  Europe, 
that  ceremony  was  held  in  abhorrence.  What  I  have  remarked 
above,  suits  entirely  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  Asiatic  re- 
gions.    The  high-spirited  republicans  of  Greece  and  ^ome  appear 
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on  the  contrary,  long  to  have  considered  the  ik\e  kyrios,  or  dominus, 
given  to  a  man,  as  proper  only  in  the  mouth  of  a  slave.  Octnvius, 
the  emperor,  when  master  of  the  world,  and  absolute  in  Rome, 
seems  not  to  have  tliought  it  pru\lent  to  accept  it.  He  very  justly 
marked  the  precise  import  of  the  term,  according  to  the  usage  which 
then  obtained,  in  that  noted  saying  ascribed  to  him,  Impcrutor  inili- 
ticm,  Princeps  reipublicte,  Dominus  servonim.  To  assume  this  title, 
therefore,  he  considered  as  what  could  not  fail  to  be  interpreted  by 
his  people  as  an  indirect,  yet  sufficiently  evident,  manner  of  calling 
them  [us  slaves ;  for  such  was  the  common  import  of  the  word  ser- 
vus.  But  in  despotic  countries,  and  countries  long  accustomed  to 
kingly  government,  it  did  not  hurt  the  delicacy  of  the  greatest  sub- 
ject to  give  the  title  Dominus  to  the  prince. 

4.  That  such  honorary  applications  of  words  were  quite  com- 
mon among  the  Jews,  is  evident  to  every  body  who  has  read  the 
Bible  with  attention.  In  such  applications,  however,  it  must  be 
noted,  that  the  titles  are  not  considered  as  strictly  due  from  tho->e 
who  give  them.  They  are  considered  rather  as  voluntary  expres- 
sions of  respect  in  him  who  gives  the  tiile,  being  a  sort  of  tribute, 
either  to  civility,  or  to  the  pe,  sonai  merit  of  him  on  whom  it  is  be- 
stowed. But,  to  affix  titles  to  places  and  offices,  to  be  given  by  ail 
who  shall  address  tliose  possessed  of  such  places  and  offices,  whe- 
ther they  that  give  them  stand  in  the  relation  correspondent  to  the 
title  or  not,  or  whether  they  possess  the  respect  or  esteem  implied 
or  not.  is  comparatively  a  modern  refinement  in  the  civil  intercourse 
of  mankind,  at  least  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  carried  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  second  remove  from  the  earliest  and  simplest  state  of 
society. 

5.  There  remains  a  third,  still  more  remarkable,  to  which  I 
find  nothing  similar  in  ancient  times.  We  have  gotten  a  number 
of  honorary  titles,  such  as  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron, 
baronet,  etc.  which  it  would  be  very  difficult,  or  rather  impossible 
to  define ;  as  they  express,  at  present,  neither  office  nor  relation, 
but  which,  neverilieless,  descend  from  father  to  sun,  are  regarded  as 
part  of  a  man's  inheritance,  and,  without  any  consideration  of  merit, 
or  station,  or  wealth,  secure  to  him  certain  titular  honors  and  cere- 
monial respect,  and  which  are  of  a  more  unalienable  nature  than 
any  other  property,  (if  they  may  be  called  property),  real  or  per- 
sonal, that  he  possesses.  I  am  sensible,  that  those  modern  titles 
were  all  originally  names  of  offices,  as  well  as  the  ancient.  Thus, 
duke  was  equivalent  to  commander;  marquis  or  margrave,  (for 
they  differed  in  different  countries),  to  guardian  of  the  marches  ; 
count,  landgrave,  alderman,  or  earl,  to  sheriff — wlience  the  shire  is 
still  denominated  county  ;  viscount,  to  deputy-sheriff.  Vicecomes, 
accordingly,  is  the  Latin  word  in  law-writs  for  the  officiating  sheriff* 

*  Clackstone's  Commentary,  Introd.  §  4.  and  b.  i.  ch.  xii.  §3,4. 
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When  the  principal  in  any  kind  of  office  becomes  too  rich  and  too 
lazy  for  the  service,  the  burden  naturally  devolves  upon  the  substi- 
tute ;  and  the  power  of  the  constituent,  through  disuse,  comes  at 
last  to  be  antiquated.  But  so  much  was  the  title  once  connected 
with  the  office,  that  when  the  king  intended  to  create  a  new  earl, 
he  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  erect  a  certain  territory  into  a 
county,  earldom,  or  sheriffdom,  (for  these  words  were  then  synony- 
mous), and  to  bestow  the  jurisdiction  of  it  on  the  person  honored 
with  the  title.  The  6«ro»,  though  this  name  was  anciently  common 
to  all  the  nobility,  was  judge  or  lord  of  a  smaller  and  subordinate 
jurisdiction,  called  a  barony.*  In  process  of  time,  through  the 
vicissitudes  that  necessarily  happen  in  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  in  their  methods  of  government,  the  offices  came  gradually  to 
be  superseded,  or  at  least  to  subsist  no  longer  on  the  same  footing 
of  hereditary  possession.  But  vvlien  these  had  given  place  to  other 
polhical  arrangements,  the  titles,  as  a  badge  of  ancestry,  and  of  the 
right  to  certain  privileges  which  accompanied  the  name,  were,  as 
we  may  naturally  suppose,  still  suffered  to  remain.  It  hardly  now 
answers  the  first  end,  as  a  badge  of  ancestry  in  those  countries 
where  there  are  often  new  creations  ;  but  it  answers  the  second,  and 
besides  ennobles  their  posterity.  In  consequence  of  these  differ- 
ences, the  titles  are  regarded  as  due  to  him  who  succeeds  to  them 
alike  from  all  men,  and  that  without  any  consideration  of  either  per- 
sonal or  official  dignity,  or  even  of  territorial  possessions.  Thus, 
one  who  is  entitled  to  be  called  my  lord,\s  in  this  manner  addressed, 
not  only  by  his  inferiors  but  by  his  equals,  nay,  even  his  superiors. 
The  King  himself,  in  addressing  his  nobles,  says  My  Lords. 

6.  It  was  totally  different  among  the  Hebrews,  I  might  have 
said,  among  the  ancients  in  general.  The  Greek  word  avQiog, 
kyrios,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  "jinJJ  adon,  to  the  Latin  dominus, 
and  to  the  words  lord  or  master  in  English,  was  not  originally  given, 
unless  by  a  servant  to  his  master,  by  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or 
in  brief,  by  one  bound  to  obey  to  the  person  entitled  to  command. 
Soon,  however,  it  became  common  to  give  it  to  a  superior,  though 
the  person  who  gave  it  had  no  dependence  upon  him  ;  and  if  some- 
times it  was,  through  complaisance,  bestowed  on  an  equal,  still  the 
man  who  gave  the  title  was  considered  as  modestly  putting  himself 
on  the  footing  of  an  inferior  and  servant,  inasmuch  as  the  title  was 
invariably  understood  to  express,  not  only  superior  rank,  but  even 
authority,  in  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred,  over  him  who 
gave  it.  We  have  examples  in  Scripture  which  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  for  any  man  to  address  another  by  the  title  of  my  lord, 
and  to  acknowledge  himself  that  person's  servant,  were  but  different 
ways  of  expressing  the  same  ih'm^,  xvg tog  and  do ukog  being  cor- 
relative terms.     The  courteous  form  of  addressing  with  them,  when 

*  Sue  Spclinau's  Glossary  on  the  different  names. 
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they  meant  to  be  respectful,  (for  it  was  not  used  on  all  occasions), 
was  not  that  of  most  modern  Europeans,  who  in  using  the  second 
personal  pronoun,  employ  the  plural  for  the  singular  ;  nor  that  of 
the  Germans,  who  change  both  person  and  number,  making  the 
third  plural  serve  for  the  second  singular  ;  but  it  was  what  more 
rarely  could  occasion  ambiguity  than  either  of  these — the  substitu- 
tion of  the  third  person  for  the  first,  the  number  being  retained,, 
whether  singular  or  plural.  This  mode,  as  occurring  in  Scripture, 
gives  an  additional  illustration  of  the  import  of  the  term  xv^iog  with 
them.  "  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,"  said  Judah  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  when  governor  of  Egypt,  "  speak  a  word  in  my  lordh  ears," 
Gen.  44:  18.  "  Nay,  jwy  Zorc?,"  said  the  Shunamite  to  the  pro- 
phet Elisha,  "  do  not  deceive  thine  hand-maid,^''  2  Kings  4:  16.. 
Some  other  instances  are  marked  in  the  margin.* 

Assisted  by  these  remarks,  we  may  perceive  the  force  of  that 
observation  of  the   apostle  Peter,  (lEp.  3:  5,  6),  in  regard  to  the 
conjugal  respect  and   obedience  yielded   by  Sarah  to  her  husband 
Abraham  :  Being  in   subjection,"  says   he,  speaking  of  the  wives, 
*'  to  their  own  husbands,  even   as   Sarah  obeyed   Abraham,  calling 
him  lord  ;"  that  is  acknowledging,  by  this   her  usual  compellation, 
her  inferiority,  and    obligation  to   obedience  ;  for   the   intimacy  of 
their   relation  hinders  us  from  ascribing  it  to  a  ceremonious  civility. 
Some  have  cavilled  at  this  argument  brought  by  the  apostle.     The 
rank  and   quality  of  Abraham,  say  they,  who,  by  the  accounts  we 
have  of  him,  was  a  powerful  prince,  entitled  him  to  be  addressed  in 
this  manner  by  every  body.     Others,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  have 
inferred,  that  every  dutiful  wife  ought  to  give  the  same  testimony  of 
respect  and   submission  to  her  husband  which  this  pious  matron  did 
to  the  patriarch.     Both  ways  of  reasoning  are  weak,  and   proceed 
from  the  same  ignorance  of  the  different  import  of  words,  resulting 
from  the  difference  of  manners  and  customs.     The  title  lord  with 
us,  as  applied  to   men,  is   either  hereditary  in  certain  families,  or 
annexed  by  royal  authority,  or  immemorial  usage,  to  certain  offices 
and  stations.     Wherever  it  is  considered   as  due,  nobody,  of  what 
rank  soever,  withholds  it ;  and  wherever  it  is  not  due,  one  would  not 
only  expose  one's  self  to  ridicule  by  giving  it,  but,  instead  of  pay- 
ing a  compliment  to  the  person  addressed,  would  put  him  out  of 
countenance.     It  cannot,  therefore,  with  us,  serve   as  a  token  of 
subjection  in  the  person  who  gives  it.     Such  is  the  consequence  of 
the  different  footing  whereon  things  now  stand,  that  the  titles  which, 
in  those  times  of  simplicity,  were  merely  relative   and  ambulatory, 
are  now  absolute  and   stationary.     Whereas  the  man  who,  in  those 
ages,  was  well  entitled  to  the  compellation  of  lord  in  one  company, 
had  no  title  to  it  at  all  in  another  ;    it  happens  with  us  frequently, 
(to  wit,  as  often  as  two  or  more  who,  by  law  or  custom,  have  a 

*  Gen.  32;  4,  5.  33:  5,  8.  42:  10.     1  Kings  18:  7, 9. 
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right  to  that  mark  of  respect,  converse  together),  that  the  title  of 
lord  is  reciprocally  given  and  taken  by  the  same  persons.  But  of 
this  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  Scripture.  Such  a  thing 
to  the  ancients  must  doubtless  have  appeared  ridiculous,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  superiority  in  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred 
was  always  understood  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  For  though  it  was 
sometimes,  as  I  observed,  politely  given  to  an  equal,  he  was  thereby 
treated  as  superior;  and,  as  each  could  not  be  superior,  to  retort 
the  title  on  him  who  gave  it,  must  have  been  considered  by  them  as 
an  indelicate  rejection  of  the  civility  offered.  To  their  sentiments 
it  seems  to  have  been  more  conformable,  that  the  honor  should  be 
repaid  with  some  other  marks  of  i-es|)ect  or  affection  by  the  person 
who  received  it.  The  fact,  if  I  remember  right,  is  certnin  ;  this 
manner  of  accounting  for  it,  I  acknowled,i,e  to  be  no  more  than  con- 
jecture ;  but  it  is  a  conjecture  which  some  passages  in  ancient  his- 
tory, particularly  the  conversation  of  Abraham  with  Ephron  and  the 
sons  of  Heth,  Gen.  23:  3,  etc.,  and  Jacob's  interview  with  iiis  elder 
brother  Esau,  chap.  33:  1 — 15,  after  an  absence  of  moie  than  four- 
teen years,  render  not  improbable. 

7.  The  title  of  master  (for  the  Hebrew  adon  and  the  Greek 
Jcyrios  signify  no  more)  was  perhaps  universally  the  first  which,  by 
a  kind  of  catachresis,  was  bestowed  on  a  superior,  or  a  person  con- 
sidered as  such,  by  Ofie  wlio  was  not  his  servant  or  dependant. 
But  still,  as  it  iujplied  the  acknowledgment  of  superiority,  it  varied 
with  the  company.  There  were  i'ew  so  low  who  were  not  entitled 
to  this  honorable  compellation  from  s  )me  |)eisoiis  ;  there  were  none 
(the  king  alone  excepted)  so  high  as  to  be  entitled  to  it  from  every 
person.  Joab,  who  was  captain-general  of  the  army,  is  properly 
styled  by  Uriah,  (2  Sam.  1 1:  11),  who  was  only  an  inferior  officer, 
my  lord  Joab  ;  but  had  the  king,  himself,  or  any  of  the  princes, 
given  him  that  title,  it  could  have  been  understood  no  otherwise 
than  in  derision.  It  would  have  been,  as  if  the  sovereign  should 
call  any  of  his  ministers  his  master.  The  title  father,  though  held 
in  general  superior  to  lord,  yet,  as  the  respect  expressed  by  it  im- 
plied superiority,  not  in  station  but  in  years,  experience  and  know- 
ledge was  sometimes  given  to  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  even 
by  kings.  Thus,  the  prophet  Elisha  is  in  this  manner  addressed 
by  the  king  of  Israel,  2  Kings  6:  21  ;  but  no  prophet  is  ever  de- 
nominated lord  or  master  by  one  vested  with  the  supreme  authority. 
By  others  the  prophets  were  often  so  denominated.  Thus  Oba- 
diah,  who  was  steward  of  the  king's  household,  calls  the  prophet 
Elijah,  my  lord  Elijah,  1  Kings  18:  7,  13.  The  same  title  we  find 
also  given  to  Elisha,  2  Kings  2:  19.  4:  16,  28.  Whereas  to  the 
king  himself,  the  common  address  from  men  of  all  ranks  was  Aly 
lord,  O  king,  or,  as  the  expression  strictly  implied,  O  king,  my 
master  ;  but,  by  the  king,  the  title  my  lord,  or  my  master,  was  given 
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to  none  but  God.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A  monarch  who  was 
not  tributary,  acknowledged,  in  point  of  station,  no  earthly  superior. 
And  though,  in  rank  inferior  to  the  highest,  good  breeding  might 
require  it  to  be  conlerred  on  an  equal,  the  royal  dignity  appears 
generally  to  have  been  considered  as  of  loo  delicate  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit the  use  of  such  compliments  without  derogation.  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  is  represented  by  Herodotus  (lib.  i.)  as  giving  the  title 
d'{anui7;g,  which  is  of  the  same  import,  to  Cyrus,  king  ol  Persia  ; 
but  it  was  after  his  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  when 
he  himself  was  liis  captive,  and  consequent'y,  according  to  the  usa- 
ges of  those  times,  his  slave.  Before  that  event,  he  would  have 
disdained  to  salute  any  man  with  this  compellation.  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  styled  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  my  lord;  but  it  was  when, 
through  fear,  he  consented  to  surrender  himself  and  all  that  he  had 
into  his  hands,  1  Kings  20:  4. 

I  am  not,  however,  certain,  that  the  j)oliteness  of  the  orientals, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks,  savored  of  servility,  did  not 
sometimes  carry  them  thus  far;  for,  though  no  such  title  is  found 
in  the  conversation  between  Solomo:;  and  the  queen  of  Sheba,  1 
Kings  X  ;  or  between  Jehoshaphat,  king  o(  Judah,  and  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel,  as  related  either  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  chap.xxii,or 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  chap,  xviii ;  or  the  correspond- 
ence between  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  Solomon,  as  related  in  the 
First  Book  of  Kings,  cha|).  9: 10,  etc. ;  yet  in  the  account  we  have 
of  this  correspondence  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  chap.  2: 
14,  15,  which  is  of  so  much  later  date,  Hiram  is  represented  as 
giving  this  title  to  both  David  and  Solomon.  Whether  this  ought 
to  be  considered  as  merely  a  strain  of  eastern  complaisance,  or  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  subordination,  a  state  to  which  many  of  the 
neighboring  princes  had  been  reduced  by  those  monarchs,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  say.  But  it  may  hold  as  a  general  truth,  that 
when  tliis  litle  is  found  given  to  a  man  in  any  ancient  author,  par- 
ticularly in  Scripture,  belore  we  can  judge  from  it  of  the  quality  of 
the  person  accosted,  we  must  know  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
person  that  accosts.  It  is  not  so  with  us,  or  in  any  Christian  Fu- 
ro|)ean  country  at  present.  When  we  find  one  addressed  with  the 
title  ol'  highness,  or  grace,  or  lordship,  we  discover  his  raid^:,  with- 
out needing  to  know  any  thing  of  the  addresser,  save  only  that  he 
is  not  ignorant  of  the  current  forms  of  civility. 

When  we  find  (John  20:  15)  that  Mary  Magdalene  addresses 
with  the  title  of  lord  [xu^jn  is  her  word)  one  whom  she  took  to  be 
no  hiyher  than  a  gardener,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  her,  in  our  hearts, 
either  of  flattery  or  of  gross  ignorance,  to  accost  a  man  in  so  low  a 
station  with  f^o  high  a  title.  But  the  ignorance  is  entirely  our  own, 
when  we  would  vainly  make  our  ideas,  modes,  and  usages,  a  stand- 
ard for  other  ages  and  nations.     Mary  and  a  gardener  might,  in  the 
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world's  account,  have  been  on  a  level  in  point  of  rank.     If  so,  as  he 
was  a  stranger  to  her,  modesty  and  the  laws  of  courtesy  led  her  to 
yield  to  him   the  superiority,  by  giving  him  this  respectful  title. 
Abraham's  servant  was  addressed  in  the  same  way  by  Rebekah, 
before  she  knew  him  ;  Gen.  24:  1 8.     Paul  and   Silas,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  superior  in  figure  and  appearance  to  ordinary  mechan- 
ics, were,  after  having  been  publicly  stripped,  beaten,  imprisoned, 
and  put  in  the  stocks,  accosted  with  the  title  avgiot,  lords,  though 
the  common  translation  has  it  sirs ;  Acts  16:  30.     But  it  was  given 
by  a  jailor,  and,  it  may  be  added,  after  a   miraculous  interposition 
of  heaven  in  their  favor.     To  satisfy  us,  however,  that  this  last  cir- 
cumstance was  not  necessary  to  entitle  mean  people  to  be  addressed 
in  this  manner  by  those  whose  condition  was  equally  mean  or  mean- 
er, we  may  observe,  that  the   same   title  av^jte  is   given  to  Philip, 
John  12:  21,  one  of  the  apostles   from  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  who 
was  probably  not  above  the  rank  of  a   fisherman.      The  persons 
who  gave  it  were  Greeks,  doubtless  of  the   lowest  sort,  who  had 
come  to  Jerusalem   to  worship.     With   us,  the  title   lord,  given  to 
one   who  by  law  or  custom  has  no  right  to  it,  is  a  sort  of  injury  to 
the  vvhole'order  to  whom  the  constitution  of  their  country  has  given 
an    exclusive    privilege    to   be   so  denominated.      With  them    it 
could  affect  no  third  person  whatever,  as  it  implied  merely  that  the 
person  spoken  to  was,  by  the  speaker,  acknowledged  his  superior. 
It  may  ajjpear  to  some  an  objection  against  this  account  of  the 
relative  import  of  the  words   adon  and  kyrios,  that  in  the  English 
Bible  we  find  the  title  lord,  in  one  place  of  the  sacred  history,  used, 
as  we  should  use  the  word  nobleman  or  ^ronc^ee,  for  denoting  a  per- 
son of  a  certain  determinate  rank.     Thus  we  are  informed  of  a  lord 
on  whose  hand  king  Jehoram  leaned,  who  is  mentioned  thrice  un- 
der this  description  in  the  same  chapter,  2  Kings  7:2,  17,  19.     I 
acknowledge,  that  if  the  Hebrew  word  there  were  adon,  and  the 
Greek  kyrios,  it  would  suffice  to  overturn  what  has  been  here  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  ancient  use  of  such 
titles  and  the  modern  :    But  it  is  not  adon  and  kyrios ;  in  neither 
language  is  it  a  title  of  honor,  but  a  mere  name  of  office.     In  He- 
brew it  is  ui^bilJ  shalish,  in  Greek  xQiOTuxt^g^  tristates,  a  word  which 
occurs  often   in  other  places,  and   is  never  translated  lord,  but  al- 
ways captain,  as  it  ought  to  have  been   rendered   here.     The  Vul- 
gate interprets  it,  not  dominus   quidam,  but   very  properly  unus  de 
ducibus.     Again,  in  the  common   version,  we  find  mention  of  the 
king  and  his  lords,  (Ezra  8:  25),  precisely  in  the  manner  wherein 
an  English  historian  would  speak  of  his  sovereign  and  the  peers  of 
the  realm.     But  neither  here  is  the   Hebrew  word  adon,  nor  the 
Greek  kyrios.     It  is  T'liL'  sharaio  in  the   former,  and  ol  ugyovng 
ttviov  in  the  latter.     In  the  Vulgate  it  is  rendered   principes  ejus, 
and  ought  to  have  been  in  English  his  chief  men,  or  his  principal 
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officers.  Whereas  T;:tn  adonoio  in  Hebrew,  ot  avQioi  aviov  in 
Greek,  and  domini  ejvs  in  Latin,  would  have  meant  his  masters,  or 
those  whom  he  served,  a  sense  quite  foreign  from  the  purpose. 
But  though  our  word  lords,  used  as  in  the  above  quotations,  is  not 
unsuilal)le  to  the  English  style,  it  would  have  been  better,  in  such 
instances,  to  conform  to  tiie  Hebrew  idiom,  for  a  reason  which  will 
appear  from  the  next  paragraph.  Herod  is  said,  by  our  translators, 
to  have  made  a  su|)per  to  his  lords,  Mark  6:  21.  The  word  is 
(.ifyiaiaoiv,  grniidecs.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  term  lords  is  also 
used  in  the  English  translation,  where  the  corresponding  words, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  are  names  of  officers  equivalent  to 
rulers,  magistrates,  governors  of  provinces :  And  therefore  nothing 
can  be  concluded  from  llie  application  of  this  title  in  the  version. 

8.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  observations  on  the  relative 
value  of  honorary  titles  among  the  ancients,  we  may  discover  the 
full  force  of  our  Saviour's  argument  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Messiah.  The  modern  use  in  this  particular  is  so  different  from 
the  ancient,  that,  without  knowing  this  circumstance,  and  reflecting 
upon  it,  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  reasoning  is  unattainable.  I 
shall  give  the  whole  passage  as  rendered  in  this  version.  "  While 
so  many  pharisees  were  present,  Jesus  asked  them,  saying,  What 
think  ye  of  the  Messiah  ?  whose  son  should  he  be?  They  answer- 
ed, David's.  He  replied,  how  then  doth  David,  speaking  by  inspi- 
ration, call  him  his  Lord  ?  The  Lord,  saith  he,  said  to  my  Lord, 
sit  at  my  right  hand,  until  1  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.  If  the 
Messiah  were  David's  son,  would  David  call  him  his  Lord?  To 
this  none  of  them  could  answer;"  Matt.  22:  41,  etc.  They  were 
confounded  ;  yet  from  our  veiy  difierent  usages,  whereby  such 
titles,  if  due  at  all,  are  due  alike  from  superiors  as  from  inferiors 
and  equals,  we  cannot  easily,  at  first,  feel  the  strength  of  this  argu- 
ment. I  have  observed  already,  that  an  independent  monarch,  such 
as  David,  acknowledged  no  lord  or  master  but  God.  Far  less 
would  he  bestow  this  title  on  a  son  or  descendant.  It  was  custo- 
mary, because  respectful,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  subordination, 
for  a  son  so  to  address  his  father.  Accordingly,  in  the  parable  of 
the  man  who  had  two  sons,  the  elder  son  is  thus  represented  as 
answering  his  iather, 'A'yoj,  xii^jif,  Matt.  21:30.  It  is  tiie  same 
word  which  is  commonly  rendered  lord,  but  in  this  place  sir.  The 
same  title  was  given  by  Rachel  to  her  father  Laban,  when  he  came 
into  her  tent  in  quest  of  his  images,  Gen.  31:  35  ;  and  even  by 
Jacob,  after  his  return  from  Padan  Aram,  to  his  elder  brother  Esau, 
ch,  32:  4,  5.  In  no  instance,  however,  will  it  be  found  given  by 
a  father  to  his  son.  This,  according  to  their  notions  of  paternal 
dignity  and  authority,  which  were  incomparably  higher  than  ours, 
would  have  been  prejjosierous.  The  pharisees,  and  other  hearers, 
were  so  sensible  of  this,  that,  however  much  they  showed  ihein- 
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selves,  on  most  occasions,  disposed  to  cavil,  our  Saviour's  observa- 
tion struck  ihem  dumb  :    "  None  of  them  could  answer." 

9.  Though  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  was,  that 
tbe  Messiah  would  be  a  much  greater  man  than  David,  a  mighty 
conquerer,  and  even  a  universal  monarch,  the  sovereign  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  v.'ho  was  to  subdue  all  nations,  and  render  them 
tributary  to  the  chosen  people  ;  yet  they  still  supposed  him  to  be  a 
mere  man,  ])ossessed  of  no  higher  nature  than  that  which  he  derived 
from  his  earthly  progenitors.  Though  their  Rabbis  at  that  time 
agreed  that  the  words  quoted  were  spoken  of  the  Messiah,  and 
spoken  by  David,  the  difficulty  suggested  by  our  Lord  seems  never 
to  have  occured  to  them  ;  and  now  that  it  was  pointed  out,  they  ap- 
peared by  their  silence  to  admit,  that  on  the  received  hypothesis  it 
was  incapable  of  a  solution.  It  was  plainly  our  Saviour's  intention 
to  insinuate,  that  there  was  in  this  character,  as  delineated  by  the 
Prophets  and  suggested  by  the  royal  Psalmist,  something  superior 
to  human,  which  they  were  not  aware  of.  And  though  he  does 
not,  in  express  words,  give  the  solution,  he  leaves  no  person  who 
reflects  at  a  loss  to  infer  it.  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this 
illustration,  in  order  to  show  of  how  much  importance  it  is,  for  at- 
taining a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  import  of  words  in  the  sa- 
cred languages,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  customs,  sentiments, 
and  manners  of  the  people. 

10.  The  name  au^iog,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  most  frequent- 
ly translated  in  the  common  version  lord,  sometimes  sir,  sometimes 
master,  and  once  oioner.  It  corresponds  pretty  nearly,  except 
when  it  is  employed  in  translating  the  name  Jehovah,  to  the  Latin 
dominus,  and  to  the  Italian  signore.  But  there  is  not  any  one 
word,  either  in  French  or  in  English,  that  will  so  generally  answer. 
It  may  occasionally  be  applied  to  a  man  in  any  station,  except  the 
very  lowest,  because  to  men  of  every  other  station  there  are  inferi- 
ors. It  is  always  proper  as  applied  to  God  to  whom  every  creature 
is  inferior.  In  the  former  of  these  applications,  namely  to  man,  it 
frequently  corresponds,  but  not  invariably,  to  the  French  monsieur, 
and  to  the  English  sir  or  master.  In  the  application  to  God,  it  an- 
swers always  to  the  French  seigneur  and  to  the  English  lord. 
There  is  a  necessity  in  these  two  languages  of  changing  the  term, 
in  compliance  with  the  idiom  of  the  tongue.  Domine  in  Latin,  sig*- 
nore  in  Italian,  in  like  manner  as  kyrie  in  Greek,  and  adoni  in  He- 
brew, are  equally  suitable  in  addressing  God  or  man.  But  every 
body  must  be  sensible,  that  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  compella- 
tion  o(  monsieur  in  French,  or  sir  in  English. 

11.  There  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the  English  use  of  these 
familiar  titles,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  take  particular  notice  of  it, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  application  of  them  in  translating.  In  re- 
gard  to  the  term  sir,  the  most  common  of  all,  let  it  be  observed, 
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first,  that  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  it  is  never  used  except  in  the 
vocative,  answering  to  kyrie  and  domme  ;  second!)',  thct  it  is  never 
joined  to  the  name  of  a  person,  neithei-  to  the  Christian  name  nor 
to  the  surname.  When  the  proper  name  is  used,  master,  not  sir, 
must  be  prefixed.  I  say  this  of  the  word  sir  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation ;  lor  when  it  serves  as  the  distins^uishing  title  of  knighthood, 
it  is  used  in  all  the  cases,  and  is  ahvays  prefixed  to  the  Christian 
name.  But  for  this  application  there  is  no  occasion  in  translating. 
The  third  thing  I  shall  observe  on  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word  is,  that  it  never  admits  the  article,  either  definite  or  indefinite. 
This  indeed  is  a  consequence  of  its  use  being  confined  to  the  vocative. 
Lastly,  it  has  not  a  proper  plural.  Tlie  word  sirs,  originally  the 
plural,  and  equally  respectlul  with  the  singular,  is  now  rarely  used. 
When  it  is  used,  it  is  with  some  difi:t;rence  in  meaning.  The  com- 
pellation  sir  almost  ahvays  shows  respect  ;  but  sirs  shows  a  degree 
of  familiarity  hardly  consistent  with  respect.  It  is  most  commonly 
employed  in  speaking  to  a  crowd,  or  to  inferiors.  We  usually  sup- 
ply the  plural  of  sir  in  our  addresses  to  others  by  the  word  gentle- 
men. But  this  bears  so  strong  a  signature  of  the  distinctions  which 
obtain  in  modern  Europe,  that  it  could  not  be  used  with  propriety 
in  the  translation  of  an  ancient  author. 

Now,  as  to  the  tide  of  lord,  I  have  several  peculiarities  to  ob- 
serve. In  the  first  place,  when  in  the  vocative,  without  either  the 
possessive  pronoun  my  prefixed,  or  any  name  or  title  annexed,  the 
application  is  invariably,  according  to  the  best  use  at  present,  to 
God  or  Christ.  When  it  is  addressed  to  men,  (now  it  is  only  to 
noblemen,  and  to  persons  in  certain  eminent  stations  that  use  per- 
mits us  to  give  it),  it  is  always  either  preceded  by  the  pronoun  my, 
or  followed  by  the  title,  or  both.  Thus  to  say  Lord,  or  O  Lord, 
help  me !  is  nowhere  proper  but  in  an  address  to  God  ;  whereas, 
Help  me,  my  lord,  is  proper  only  when  spoken  to  a  man.  The 
distinction  now  taken  notice  of  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  sacredly  observed 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  two  ca- 
ses, indeed,  in  which  my  Lord,  in  the  vocative,  is  applied  to  God  ; 
but  the  intention  in  both  is  sufficiently  marked.  In  one  case, 
whereof  there  occur  a  few  examples,  it  is  preceded  by  the  inteijec- 
tion  O  /  which  adds  solemnity  to  the  invocation  ;  O  !  my  Lord, 
Exod.  4:  10,  13.  The  other  is,  when  it  is  coupled  with  my  God, 
as  in  this,  "  Awake  to  my  judgment,  my  God,  and  my  Lord,"  Ps. 
35:  23.  Another  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that  when  the  term  lord 
has  the  definite  article  prefixed,  with  no  name,  title  or  description 
subjoined,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  spoken  of  God,  or  of  Christ. 
When  the  word  is  applied  to  men,  wheilier  the  article  be,  or  be  not 
used,  the  name  or  title  should  be  annexed.  If  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  title  render  it  proper  to  omit  it,  we  must  say,  my  lordy 
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not  the  lord,  acted  thus ;  or  we  may  say  his  lordship,  this  last  form 
being  never  used  of  a  celestial  superior. 

12.  So  much  for  the  words  sir  and  lord,  as  used  by  us  at  pre- 
sent. In  regard  to  the  term  master,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  comes  nearer  the  primitive  signification  of  xvgiog  than  either  of 
the  former.  A'vgiog  and  dut'lo:^  are  correlates  in  Greek,  just  as 
master  and  servant  are  in  English.  Indeed,  lord  and  servant  are 
thus  used  in  the  common  version  of  the  gospels,  but  not  so  proper- 
ly. Vassal,  not  servant,  is  in  Englisli  correlative  to  lord*  At, 
least,  it  was  so  anciently  ;  for  both  were  feudal  terms,  the  latter 
denoting  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Tiie  former  the  tenant,  or  him 
who  held  it  under  the  proprietor.  But,  with  the  gradual  abolition 
of  feudal  customs,  the  name  vassal  has  gone  almost  into  disuse  ; 
whereas  the  import  of  the  term  lord  has  been  greatly  altered,  in 
some  respects  extended,  and  in  some  respects  limited.  But  such 
variations  are  incident  to  every  language.  A  remain  of  this  usage, 
however,  we  have  still  in  Scotland,  in  the  meaning  assigned  to  the 
word  laird,  which  is  no  other  than  the  old  Scotch  pronunciation  of 
lord.  In  that  dialect,  it  invariably  denotes  landlord,  or  as  Dr. 
Johnson  well  explains  it,  lord  of  the  manor.  But  to  return  ;  the 
reason  why  our  translators  have  chosen  sometimes  to  contrast  ser- 
vant and  lord,  rather  than  servant  and  master,  is  because  they  had 
preoccupied  the  word  master,  employing  it  to  answer  to  diduoxaXog. 

This  made  it  necessary  to  recur  to  some  other  term  to  answer 
to  KiQiog,  for  which  none  fitter  could  be  found  than  lord.  I  have 
thought  it  preferable  to  render  diddaxaXog,  more  literally,  teacher, 
and  say, -'The  disciple  is  not  above  his  teacher,  nor  the  servant 
above  his  master,"  Matt.  10:  24.  That  the  motive  of  our  transla- 
tors was  precisely  what  I  have  mentioned  is  evident  from  this,  that 
in  the  numerous  passages  in  the'  Epistles,  where  the  observance  of 
the  relative  duties  of  masters  and  servants  is  inculcated,  the  word 
nvQiog,  as  well  as  d'eanoiijg,  is  always  vendereA  master,  and  notlord. 
But  there  is  an  ambiguity,  which  arises  from  rendering  dcd'uoaukog 
master,  when  the  context  does  not  point  out  what  kind  of  master  is 
meant.  In  the  words  of  James  (3:1),  Mt]  noUol  didaGy.oi  yifia&f, 
as  expressed  in  the  common  translation,  "  Be  not  many  masters," 
hardly  any  of  the  unlearned  suppose  him  to  be  speaking  o(  teachers. 

13.  Now,  let  us  consider  the  ordinary  method  which  our  trans- 
lators have  followed  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  who  reads 
the  Bible  with  reflection  (which  not  one  of  a  thousand  does),  is  as- 
tonished to  find,  that  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
teacher,  though  attended  with  no  exterior  marks  of  splendor  and  ma- 
jesty ;  though  not  acknowledged  by  the  great  and  learned  of  the  age  ; 
though  meanly  habited,  in  a  garb  not  superior  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
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artificer,  in  which  capacity  we  have  ground  to  believe  he  assisted 
(Mark  6:  3)  his  supposed  father  in  his  earlier  days;  he  is  addres- 
sed by  almost  every  body  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty is  addressed  in  prayer.  Tlius  the  leper,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  make  me  clean,  Matt.  8:  2.  Thus  the  centurion,  "  Lord, 
my  servant  lieth  at  home,"  verse  6.  The  Canaanitish  woman 
crieth  after  him,  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,"  ch.  15:  22.  He 
is  likewise  mentioned  sometimes  under  the  simple  appellation  of 
The  Lord,  John  20:  2,  without  any  addition,  a  form  of  expression 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  our  translators,  as  above  observed, 
had  invariably  appropriated  to  God.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Is  it  that,  from  his  first  showing  himself  in  public,  all  men  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  be  possessed  of  a 
divine  nature,  and  entitled  to  be  accosted  as  God  ?  Far  from  it. 
The  utmost  that  can  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  the  multitude  is,  that 
they  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet.  And  even  those  who,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  came  to  think  him  the  Messiah,  never  formed  a  con- 
ception of  any  character,  as  belonging  to  that  title,  superior  to  that 
of  an  earthly  sovereign,  or  of  any  nature  superior  to  the  human. 
Nay,  that  the  apostles  themselves,  before  his  resurrection,  had  no 
higher  notion,  it  were  easy  to  prove.  What  then  is  the  reason  of 
this  strange  peculiarity  ?  Does  the  original  give  any  handle  for  it? 
None  in  the  least.  For,  though  the  title  that  is  given  to  him  is  the 
same  that  is  given  to  God,  it  is  so  far  from  being  peculiarly  so,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  English  term  so  circumstanced,  that  it  is  the 
common  compellation  of  civility  given  not  only  to  every  stranger, 
but  to  almost  every  man  of  a  decent  appe.rance,  by  those  whose 
station  does  not  place  them  in  evident  superiority. 

It  is  the  title  with  which  Mary  Magdalene  accosted  one  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  a  gardener,  John  20:  15.  It  is  the  title  given 
by  some  Greek  proselytes  to  the  apostle  Philip,  ch.  12:  21,  proba- 
bly a  fisherman  of  Galilee.  It  is  the  title  with  which  Paul  the  tent- 
maker,  and  Silas  his  companion,  were  saluted  by  the  jailor  at  Phi- 
lippi,  Acts  16:  30.  (See  sect.  7.)  Lastly  it  is  the  title  with  which 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  a  pagan  and  idolator,  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  chief  priests  and  pharisees,  Matt.  27:  63.  And 
though  the  Jewish  rulers  would  not  refuse  what  was  merely  respect- 
ful to  the  Roman  procurator,  who  as  such  was  their  superior,  we 
may  be  sure  they  would  not  have  given  him  a  title  that  could  be 
understood  to  imply  any  thing  sacred  or  divine.  Our  translators 
have  been  so  sensible  of  this,  that,  even  in  the  application  to  the 
chief  magistrate  within  the  country,  they  have  thought  fit  to  render 
it  only  sir.  Further,  it  is  the  title  which  those  gave  to  Jesus,  who, 
at  the  time  they  gave  it,  knew  nothing  about  him.  In  this  manner 
the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well  addressed  him,  John  4:  11, 
when  she  knew  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  Jew,  which 
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would  not  recommend  him  to  her  regard.  Thus  also  he  was  ad-- 
dressed  by  the  impotent  man  who  lay  near  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
ch.  5:  7,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  sequel  of  the  story,  did  not 
then  know  the  person  who  conversed  with  him,  and  who  soon  proved 
his  benefactor.  In  these  places,  indeed,  and  some  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  our  translators  have  rendered  the  word  avgtf^ 
not  lord,  but  sir.  Why  they  have  not  uniformly  done  so,  when 
the  term  is  given  by  contemporaries  to  Jesus  residing  on  the  earth, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  a  good  reason.  The  only  reason  I 
can  imagine  is,  the  uniform  practice  that  obtains  very  properly 
among  his  followers  since  his  ascension,  now  when  all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  is  committed  to  him.  Matt.  28:  18  ;  now  when 
he  is  made  head  over  all  things  unto  his  church,  Eph.  1:  22  ;  and 
hath  received  a  name  that  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on 
the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  should  con- 
fess that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 
Philip.  2:  9,  etc.  ;  in  one  word,  now  when  men  are  more  especially 
obliged  to  honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the  Father,  John  5:  23. 

Is  there  any  fitness  in  thus  exliibiting  the  honors  of  deity  as  ap- 
propriated to  him  in  the  very  time  of  his  humiliation,  when  for  our 
sakes  he  was  pleased  to  veil  his  glory  ;  when  he  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  divested  himself,  as  the  expression  strictly  implies, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant?  Pliilip.  2:  6,  or  is  there 
any  consistency  in  representing  men  as  using  this  style,  vv'hose  sen- 
timents, on  examination,  will  not  support  it  ?  The  highest  to  which 
the  faith  of  any  of  the  people,  not  his  disciples,  at  that  time  rose, 
was  to  think  that  he  was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead, 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets;  Matt.  16:13,  etc.  But  where 
do  we  find  any  of  the  prophets  addressed  with  the  peculiarity  of 
idiom  which  commonly  distinguishes  the  Deity  ?  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  manner  of  translating,  a  very  great  impropriety,  first,  as 
it  produces  an  inconsistency  between  the  style  of  the  persons  intro- 
duced and  what  from  the  history  itself  we  discover  of  their  senti- 
ments ;  secondly,  as  it  thereby,  to  a  mere  English  reader,  throws  a 
degree  of  incredibility  on  the  whole  narrative. 

14.  If  they  had  uniformly  translated  the  word  itvQie,  lord,  to 
whomsoever  applied,  they  would  have  done  belter ;  because  every 
reader  of  common  sense  must  have  perceived  that  the  word  was 
employed,  not  according  to  the  English  idiom,  but  according 
to  the  usage  of  a  tongue  very  different.  Still,  however,  by 
comparing  the  various  places  where  it  occurs,  it  would  have 
been  practicable  to  reduce  the  term  to  its  proper  value.  Not 
that  I  approve  this  servile  manner  of  translating,  any  more  than 
that  in  the  opposite  extreme  called  liberal.  To  translate  the  words, 
but  not  the  idiom,  is  doing  but  half,  and  much  the  easier  half,  of  the 
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work  of  a  translator,  and  never  fails  to  render  obscure  and  enig- 
matical in  the  translation  what  is  perspicuous  and  simple  in  the  ori- 
ginal. But  our  interpreters  have,  in  this  particular,  followed  nei- 
ther the  Hebrew  idiom  nor  the  English,  but  adopted  a  peculiarity  in 
regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  which  represent  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries as  entertaining  the  same  opinions  concerning  him  which  are 
now  entertained  among  Christians.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that,  in  those  days,  the  ideas  of  his  apostles  them- 
selves were  far  inferior  to  what  we  entertain. 

To  do  justice  therefore  to  our  idiom,  to  preserve  at  once  consis- 
tency, perspicuity,  and  propriety,  it  is  necessary  that  the  word 
xvi/togj  in  an  address  to  heaven,  be  rendered  Lord,  or  O  Lord; 
when  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  addressed,  but  spoken  of,  The 
Lord;  in  addressing  a  king,  or  eminent  magistrate,  JV/y  Z/orrf; 
and  in  other  ordinary  cases,  Sir.  Sometimes  from  a  servant  to  his 
master,  or  from  one  in  immediate  subordination  to  a  person  on  whom 
be  depends,  it  may  be  more  emphaiical  to  say  Master.  Let  it, 
however,  be  observed,  that  in  translating  the  Scripture,  xv^io'^  pre- 
fixed to  a  proper  name  cannot  be  rendered  either  sir  or  master, 
immediately  followed  by  the  name,  on  account  of  the  particular  idea 
which  that  mode  of  expression  conveys  to  us.  Let  it  also  be  ob- 
served, that  what  I  have  said  of  Jcyrios,  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
regards  purely  its  application  in  the  gospels.  It  is  plain,  that  after 
Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  and  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  he  is  viewed  in  a  very  different  light.  Addresses  to 
him  are  conveyed  only  by  prayer,  and  ought  to  be  clothed  in  its 
language.  When  we  speak  of  him,  it  ought  to  be,  not  as  of  a  lord, 
one  possessed  of  great  power  and  eminence,  but  as  of  The  Lord  of 
the  creation,  the  heir  of  all  things,  to  whom  all  authority  in  heaven 
and  upon  the  earth,  and  all  judgment,  are  committed  by  the  Father. 
That  expression  of  Thomas,  therefore,  6  KvQiog ^lov  nai  6  Qeog  f.iQv^ 
cannot  be  otherwise  rendered  than  it  has  been  rendered  by  our 
translators.  My  Lord,  and  my  God,  John  20:  28.  It  is  manifest 
from  the  exclamation,  that  Thomas  viewed  his  Master  now  since 
his  resurrection,  though  not  yet  ascended,  in  a  light  in  which  he 
had  never  viewed  him  before.  For  these  reasons  1  think,  that  in 
general  no  alteration  would  be  proper  in  the  way  of  rendering  the 
word  KVQiog  as  applied  to  Jesus  either  in  the  Acts  or  in  the  Epistles. 
The  case  is  different  in  the  Gospels. 

15.  It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  before  I  conclude  this  article, 
that  the  word  KV(jiog  is  in  the  Septuagint  also  employed  in  transla- 
ting the  Hebrew  word  Trvn'^^  Jehovah,  the  incommunicable  name  of 
God.  Though  this  is  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  appellative,  the 
Seventy,  probably  from  the  superstitious  opinion  which  had  arisen 
among  the  Jews,  (for  it  was  evidently  not  from  the  beginning),  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  pronounce  that  word,  and  consequently  to  adopt 
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it  into  another  language,  have  thought  fit  to  render  it  always  *vQtog, 
an  appellative  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  very  extensive  applica- 
tion. Nay,  in  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  synagogue 
service,  their  doctors  to  this  day  always  read  adon,  or  adoni,  Lord, 
or  my  Lord,  where  they  find  Jehovah.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  have  so  far  conformed  to  the 
usage  of  their  countrymen,  that  they  have  never  introduced  this 
name  in  their  writings.  In  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  they 
have  adopted  the  method  of  the  Seventy,  whose  words  they  fre- 
quently use.  The  generality  of  Christian  translators  have  in  this 
imitated  their  practice.  Our  own,  in  particular,  have  only  in  four 
places  of  the  Old  Testament  used  the  name  Jehovah  ;  in  all  other 
places,  which  are  almost  innumerable,  they  render  it  the  Lord. 
But,  for  distinction's  sake,  when  this  word  corresponds  to  Jehovah, 
it  is  printed  in  capitals. 

I  once  thought,  that  in  translating  the  New  Testament  the 
word  Jehovah  might  properly  be  replaced,  wherever,  in  a  quotation 
from  the  Old,  that  name  was  used  in  the  Hebrew.  On  more  ma- 
ture reflection  I  now  think  differently.  It  seemed  good  to  infinite 
Wisdom,  in  the  old  dispensation,  when  a  peculiar  nation  was  cho- 
sen and  contradistinguished  to  all  others,  so  far  to  condescend  to 
the  weakness  of  his  creatures  as  to  distinguish  himself  as  their  God 
by  an  appropriated  name,  which  might  discriminate  him,  with  them, 
from  the  gods  of  the  nations  ;  the  general  names  God  and  Lord 
being  applied  to  them  all.  But  in  the  gospel  dispensation,  wherein 
all  such  distinctions  were  to  be  abolished,  it  was  proper  that  there 
should  remain  nothing  which  might  appear  to  represent  God  as  a  na- 
tional or  local  deity.  A  proper  name  is  not  necessary  where  there  are 
no  more  than  one  of  a  kind.  We  are  not  sensible  of  the  want  of  a 
proper  name  for  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  earth.  It  is  not  suitable 
in  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament,  to  show  a  greater  nicety 
of  distinction  than  the  sacred  penmen  have  warranted.  It  belongs 
rather  to  the  annotator  than  to  the  translator  to  mark  such  differen- 
ces. In  translating  the  Old  Testament,  the  distinction,  in  my  judg- 
ment, ought  to  be  sacredly  preserved,  for  the  very  same  reason  that 
no  distinction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  New.  The  translator  ought 
faithfully  to  represent  his  original,  as  far  as  the  language  which  he 
writes  is  capable  of  doing  it.  So  much  for  the  import  of  the  word 
xvgiog,  and  the  different  senses  that  it  bears  according  to  the  appli- 
catioQ. 
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PART  II. 

jdiduaxaXog,  rabbi. 

I  PURPOSE  now  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  word  didua- 
KttXog,  and  sonie  oiher  titles  of  respect  current  in  Judea  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  were  rebuilt,  and  the  people  restored  to  their  an- 
cient possessions,  care  was  taken,  under  the  conduct  of  Ezra,  and 
those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  to  prevent 
their  relapsing  into  idolatry,  which  had  brought  such  accumulated 
calamities  on  iheir  country.  It  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  expedients  for  answering  this  end,  as  we  learn  partly  from  Scrip- 
ture and  partly  from  Jewish  writers,  to  promote  amongst  all  ranks  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  law,  and  to  excite  the  whole  people, 
throughout  the  land,  to  join  regularly  in  he  public  worship  of  the  only 
true  God.  For  their  accommodation,  synagogues  came  in  process  of 
time  to  be  erected  in  every  city  and  village  where  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  could  be  found  to  make  a  congregation.  Every  synagogue 
had  its  stated  governors  and  president,  that  the  public  service  might 
be  decently  conducted,  and  that  the  people  might  be  instructed  in  the 
sacred  writings,  both  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  synagogues 
were  fitted  for  answering,  among  them,  the  like  purposes  with 
parish-churches  amongst  us  Christians.  But  this  was  not  all  : 
That  the  synagogues  might  be  provided  with  knowing  pastors  and 
wise  rulers,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  also  be  public  semi- 
naries or  schools,  wherein  those  who  were  destined  to  teach  others 
were  to  be  taujrht  themselves.  And  so  great  was  their  veneration 
for  these  schools  or  colleges,  that  they  accounted  them,  says  Bux- 
torf,*  more  sacred  than  even  synagogues,  and  next,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  temple.  They  maintained,  that  a  synagogue  might  lawfully 
be  converted  into  a  scliool,  but  not  a  school  into  a  synagogue. 
The  former  was  ascending,  the  latter  descending.  Both  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God  ;  but  the  synagogue,  say  they,  is  for 
the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  sheep,  the  school  for  that  of  the 
shepherds. 

2.  Now  their  schools  were  properly  what  we  should  call  divi- 
nity colleges  ;  for  in  them  they  were  instructed  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, the  ancient  Hebrew,  not  then  the  language  of  the  country 
— in  the  law  and  the  traditions,  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the  holy 
ceremonies,  the  statutes,  customs,  and  procedure  of  their  judicato- 
ries ;  in  a  word,  in  whatever  concerned  the  civil  constitution  and 
religion  of  their  country.     I  make  this  distinction,  of  civil  and  reli- 
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gious,  more  in  conformity  to  modern  and  Christian  notions,  than  in 
reference  to  ancient  and  Jewish.  In  that  polity,  these  were  so  in- 
terwoven, or  rather  blended,  as  to  be  inseparable.  Their  law  was 
their  religion,  and  their  religion  was  their  law  ;  insomuch  that  with 
them  there  was  a  perfect  coincidence  in  the  professions  of  lawyer 
and  divine.  But  as  to  their  mode  of  education,  that  they  had  some 
kind  of  schools  long  before  the  time  above-mentioned,  even  from 
the  beginning  of  their  establishment  in  the  land  of  Canaan  under 
Joshua,  or  at  least  from  the  time  of  Samuel,  can  hardly  be  made  a 
question.  A  certain  progress  in  letters  had  been  made,  very  early, 
by  this  people,  and  regularly  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. But  this  seems  evidently  to  have  been  without  such  fixed 
seminaries  as  were  erected  and  endowed  afterwards  ;  else  it  is  im- 
possible there  should  be  so  little  notice  of  them  in  so  long  a  tract 
of  time,  of  which,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  we  have  a 
history  pretty  particular.  All  that  a()pears  before  the  captivity 
on  this  subject  is,  that  numbers  of  young  men  were  wont,  for  the 
sake  of  instruction,  to  attend  the  most  eminent  prophets,  and  were 
therefore  called  the  sons,  that  is  the  disciples,  of  the  prophets  ;  and 
tliat  in  this'  manner  were  constituted  a  sort  of  ambulatory  schools, 
for  communicating  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  of  the  law.  In 
these  were  probably  taught  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  music  and 
versification.  We  are  informed  also,  2Chron.  17:  7 — 9,  that  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah  sent  priests,  Levites,  and  others,  to  teach 
in  all  the  cities  of  Judah.  But  this  appears  to  have  been  merely  a 
temporary  measure  adopted  by  that  pious  monarch  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  .people  in  his  own  time,  and  not  an  establishment  which 
secured  a  succession  and  continuance.  Now,  this  is  quite  different 
from  the  erection  that  obtained  afterwards  in  their  cities,  of  a  sort 
of  permanent  academies  for  the  education  of  the  youth  destined  for 
the  upper  stations  in  society. 

3.  Fiuther,  to  give  the  greater  lustre  to  those  seminaries,  they 
were  commonly  men  of  note,  in  respect  of  their  station  and  quality, 
as  well  as  distinguished  for  their  learning,  who  were  appointed  to 
preside  and  teach  in  them.  These  were  mostly  priests  and  Le- 
vites, but  not  entirely  ;  for  eminent  persons  from  other  tribes  were 
also  admitted  to  share  in  this  honor.  No  sooner  did  erudition  be- 
come an  object  of  national  attention  in  Judea — no  sooner  were  en- 
dowments made  for  advancing  and  promoting  it — than  the  emula- 
tion of  literary  men  was  excited  to  attain  the  honors  peculiar  to  the 
profession,  by  having  the  direction,  or  a  principal  part  in  the  teach- 
ing, in  some  noted  school.  Even  a  certificate  f^i'om  the  persons 
qualified,  of  being  equal  to  the  charge,  was  not  a  little  prized. 
Though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  but  a  small  circumstance,  it  will 
be  admitted  by  the  judicious  to  be  a  considerable  evidence  that,  in 
cm  Saviour's  time,  learning  was  in  general  and  high  esteem  among 
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the  Jews,  to  find  that  tliose  titles  which  related  to  the  business  of 
teaching  were  with  so  much  solicitude  courted,  and  with  so  much 
ostentation  displayed  by  persons  of  distinction.  Of  this  kind,  the 
honorary  titles, /rt^Aer,  rabbi,  doctor  or  teacher,  guide  ov  conductor, 
the  name  scribe,  often  indeed  a  name  of  office,  lawyer,  doctor  of 
laiv,  may  justly  be  accounted.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  affirm, 
that  all  these  titles  are  of  different  import.  Some  of  them,  as  will 
soon  appear,  ai  e  justly  held  synonymous. 

4.   Some  of  these  had  come  into  use  but  a  little  before  our  Sa- 
viour's time.     This  was  the  case,  in  particular,  of  that  most  cele- 
brated title  rabbi  or  rab,  and  rabban,  as,  for  some  time,  these  seem 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  difference  of  signification.     In 
the  Old  Testament  we  find   the   term  in  rab,  in   composition  with 
some   other  word,  employed   as  a  name  of  office  and  dignity,  but 
not  till  the  people  became  acquainted  with  the  Chaldeans,  concern- 
ing whom   only  it  is  used.      The   word,  both   in   Hebrew  and  in 
Chaldee,  signifies   sometimes  great,   sometimes  many,  and,  when 
used  substantively,  denotes  one  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  business, 
of  whatever  kind  it  be.     Thus  ir^'nri  m  rab  hachebel,  (Jonah  1:6), 
is  in  the  Septuagint  Trgw^jiui; ;  D'^rrSD  nn  7-ab  tebachim,  (Jerem.  39: 
11),  «p/<^<«;'f7()o?,  chief  cook — the  word  will  bear  this  version,  but 
it  does  not  suit  the  context  in  the  passage  where  it  is  found; — and 
ti"'p"'nD  2n  rab  sirisim,  (Dan.  1:  3),  uQxifvvouyog  :  the  first  render- 
ed, in  the  English  version,  shipmaster,  the   second,  captain   of  the 
guard,  and  the  third,  master  of  the  eunuchs.     It  is  used  in  the  plu- 
ral also  for  chief  men   in  genera],  superintendents,  or  those  at  the 
head  of  afitiirs.     Thus,  "fb^^l  17."5  rabbe  hammelech,  (Jer.  39:  13), 
are  the  chief  men  employed  by  the  king  over  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  state.     It  is  rendered   the  princes  of  the  king  in  the 
common  translation.     The  original  term  suits  entirely  the  import  of 
the  Latin  word  princeps,  but  not  of  the  English  word  prince,   at 
least  in  its  most  common  acceptation ;    for  it  is  not  the  king's  sons, 
or  any  order  of  nobles,  who  are  so  denominated.     The  word,  among 
the  Chaldeans,  appears  evidently  to  have   been   equivalent  to  the 
term  liu  shar,  among  the  Hebrews.     Accordingly,  he  who  is  styled 
by  Daniel,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  D'^D'^-iD  nn ,  is  four  times 
in  the  same  chapter  called  CD/'nOr:  "ity  shar  haserisim,  Dan.  1:  7 
— 9,  18.     And  tliis  use  of  the  name  rab  seems  to  have  continued 
long  in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Chaldea.     Thus,  in  the   Syriac  New 
Testament,  it  is  found  in  the  same  manner  united  with  the  common 
appellation  of  any  sort  of  officer,  in  order  to  denote  the  principal 
person   in   that  office.     Thus,  rab-cohana   (Matt.  26:51)  is  the 
high-priest,  rab-machsa  (Luke  19:  2)  is  chief  of  the  publicans,  and 
rnb-raghotha  (1  Pet.  5:  4)  is  chief  shepherd.     Rab,  construed  in 
this  manner,  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  dgxh  as  used   in  composi- 
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tion.     The  preceding  titles  are   accordingly  thus  expressed  in  the 
Greek,  agyiafjevg,  aQyinXciivrig,  and  (xoytnol/^it^i'. 

Again,  the  word  7'nb  is  sometimes  found  in  that  version  com- 
bined, not  with  the  title  of  any  sort  of  officer,  but  with  a  term  de- 
noting the  office  or  charge  itself;  in  which  case  it  always  means 
the  person  who  is  principally  entrusted  with  the  business.  Thus, 
rab-beth  (Matt.  20:  8)  is  the  steward,  InliQo-nog^  he  who  is  over 
the  household  ;  and  rab-canosheiha  (Mark  5:  35)  is  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  aQyiovvaywyog.  It  is  not  unlikely,  though  I  do  not 
find  any  example  of  it  in  Sciipture,  that  the  term  has  at  first  been 
similarly  compounded  with  some  word  signifying  a  school,  or  per- 
haps with  the  name  of  the  art  or  science  taught,  in  order  to  denote 
the  overseer  of  such  a  seminary,  or  the  teacher  of  such  an  art. 
This  hypothesis  is  at  least  favored  by  analogy.  As  use  however  is 
variable,  it  appears,  fiom  what  has  actually  happened,  extremely 
probable,  that  when  all  other  applications  of  the  term  have  been 
dropped,  it  has  still  remained  as  an  honorable  compellation  of  the 
learned.  And  when  the  term  rab  came  to  be  peculiarly  applied  to 
such,  the  word  wherewith  it  was  at  first,  for  distinction's  sake,  com- 
pounded, would  be  superseded  as  unnecessary. 

It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  Jewish  doctors  who  resided  at 
Babylon  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  were  called  simply  rab. 
But  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  title  as  rab^ 
rabbi,  or  rabbnn,  given  to  a  man  of  letters  ;  nor  is  any  of  the  old 
prophets,  or  scribes,  or  indeed  any  other  person,  distinguished  by 
this  mark  of  respect  prefixed  to  his  name.  Though  the  introduc- 
tion of  titles' is  always  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  useful  and  im- 
portant offices,  it  is  commonly  in  the  decline  of  merit  that  pompous 
titles  are  most  affected.  At  first,  no  doubt,  vain-glory  has  led 
many  to  assume  them  to  whom  they  did  not  belong  in  right  of 
office,  and  an  interested  adulation  has  induced  others  to  give  them. 
Some  of  them,  however,  came  soon  among  the  Jews  to  be  convert- 
ed into  a  kind  of  academical  distinctions,  which,  to  give  them  more 
weight,  are  said  to  have  been  conferred  solemnly  in  their  schools 
or  colleges,  accompanied  with  certain  religious  ceremonies.  From 
this  practice,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  sprang  literary  degrees  in 
Christian  universities,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  all  Pagan 
antiquity,  either  Greek  or  Roman,  but  to  which  the  Jewish  custom 
above-mentioned  bears  an  evident  and  close  analogy. 

5.  Those  who  belonged  to  the  school  were  divided  into  three 
classes  or  orders.  The  lowest  was  that  of  the  diciples,  or  learners ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  fellows,  or  companions — those  who,  having 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning,  were  occasionally  employed 
by  the  masters  in  teaching  the  younger  students  ;  the  highest  was 
that  of  the  preceptors,  or  teachers,  to  whom  they  appropriated  the 
respectful  title  of  doctor,  or  rabbi,  which  differs  from  rab  only  by 
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the  addition  of  the  affix  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  All  belonging 
to  the  school  were  accounted  honorable,  in  a  certain  degree.  Even 
the  lowest,  the  name  disciple,  was  considered  as  redounding  to  the 
honor  of  those  youths  who  were  selected  from  the  multitude,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  learned  education,  and  by  their  dilgence  and 
progress  gave  hopes  that  they  would  one  day  fill  with  credit  the 
most  important  stations.  The  title  companion,  fellow,  or  associate, 
was  considered  as  very  honorable  to  the  young  graduate  who  ob- 
tained it,  being  a  pubhc  testimony  of  the  proficiency  he  had  made 
in  his  studies ;  and  the  title  rabbi  was  their  highest  academical  hon- 
or. That  it  was  only  the  youth,  in  what  are  called  the  genteeler 
stations,  who  had  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education,  is  manifest 
from  the  contempt  which  our  Lord's  parentage  drew  on  him,  as  a 
teacher,  from  his  fellow-citizens :  "  Whence,"  say  they,  "  hath  this 
man  this  wisdom  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?"  Matt.  13:  54, 
55.  They  conclude  that  he  must  be  illiterate,  from  the  mean  con- 
dition of  his  parents.  It  was  not  the  children  of  such,  then,  we  may 
reasonably  infer,  who  were  trained  in  those  seminaries. 

In  the  Gospels  diddoaakog  is  given  as  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Syriac  rabbi,  John  1:  38.  Yet  this  word  does  not  as  the  Greek, 
literally  signify  teacher ;  but  having  been  conferred  at  first  as  a  mark 
of  respect  on  actual  teachers,  and  afterwards  on  other  learned  men, 
diddo-AccXog  was  justly  accounted  as  apposite  a  version  as  the  Greek 
language  afforded.  It  is  certain,  the  term  rabbi  began  soon  to  be 
used  with  great  latitude.  But  though  it  came  gradually  to  be  be- 
stowed on  those  who  were  not  actual  teachers,  it  always  retained, 
ever  since  it  had  been  appropriated  to  the  learned,  a  relation  to 
learning ;  and  being  understood  as  an  addition  due  only  to  literary 
merit,  it  still  denoted,  that  though  the  person  who  enjoyed  it  might 
not  be  actually  employed  in  teaching,  he  was  well  qualified  for  the 
office.  Rabban  is  not  the  name  of  a  degree  superior  to  rabbi, 
though  it  seems  intended  for  heightening  the  signification.  It  may 
be  understood  to  denote  eminent  or  learned  rabbi,  and  appears  to 
have  been  but  very  seldom  used.  The  title  rabboni,  which  we  find 
twice  given  to  our  Lord,  is  rabban,  with  the  addition  of  the  affix  of 
the  first  person,  and  accommodated  to  the  pronunciation  of  Judea. 
One  of  those  who  addressed  him  with  this  compellation,  was  blind 
Bartimeus,  when  he  applied  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  Mark  10: 
5 1  :  the  other  was  Mary  Magdalene,  when  she  first  saw  Jesus  after 
his  resurrection,  John  20:  1 6. 

That  the  use  of  the  term  rabban  has  not  extended  far  beyond 
Palestine,  may  be  presumed  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Though  the  word  rabbi  is  very  common  in  the  Syriac  translation, 
the  Greek  didday.a^f  being  generally  so  rendered  ;  yet  in  the  only 
place  where  that  translator  introduces  the  word  rabboni,  which  is 
that  quoted  from  John,  he  prefixes  in  Hebreiv,  that  is,  in  the  dialect 
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of  Palestine,  which  was  then  so  called,  adding  the  explanation  given 
by  the  evangelists,  that  is,  teacher  ;  which  plainly  shows  that  the 
word  rahboni  was  not  Syriac.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in 
the  other  passage,  (John  1:  38),  where  the  historian  interprets  the 
word  rahhi  in  the  same  manner  adding,  6  ktynai  iQ^irivivof-uvov 
dtdao-Au\s,  that  interpreter  omits  this  explanatory  clause  as  intended 
only  for  the  Grecian  reader,  and  of  no  use  to  those  who  understood 
Syriac.  In  the  passage  in  Mark  where  ra^ioni  occurs,  as  the  evan- 
gelist had  added  no  explanation,  his  interpreter  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  change  their  own  word  rabbi.  This  is  an  evidence 
that  he  also  considered  the  difference  in  signification  between  the 
two  words  as  inconsiderable.  Another  strong  presumption  of  the 
same  point  is,  that  the  apostle  John  explains  both  by  the  same  Greek 
word;  John  1:  39.  20:  16. 

It  may  be  observed  here  by  the  way,  that  they  likewise  used 
to  raise  the  import  of  a  word  by  doubling  it.  Thus  our  Lord, 
speaking  of  the  Pharisees  says,  They  love  to  be  called  of  men  rab- 
bi, rabbi.  Matt.  23:  7.  In  tliis  manner  he  was  himself  addressed 
by  Judas,  at  the  time  when  that  disciple  chose  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  than  ordinary  regard,  Mark  14:  45,  The  title 
xvgif  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  manner ;  Not  every 
one  who  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  xvgif,  nvgit.  Matt.  7:  21. 
This  is  very  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  oriental  tongues,  which 
often  by  the  repetition  of  an  adjective  expresses  the  superlative 
degree. 

6.  I  took  notice  once  before,  that,  in  the  common  version  of 
the  Gospelsj  diddoKaXog  is  generally  rendered  master.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  word  is  mistranslated  when  so  rendered,  since  it  is  the 
most  common  title  with  us  wherewith  scholars  address  their  teacher. 
But  it  is  rather  too  indefinite,  as  this  term  does  not  distinguish  the 
relation  meant,  from  almost  any  other  relation  wherein  superior 
and  inferior  are  brought  together.  The  word  master  serves  equally 
for  rendering  xvgtog,  deonoT^g,  iniOTaiTjg,  naOrjyrjTrjg,  as  for  didaoxa- 
kog;  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  especially  where  the  context 
requires  a  contradistinction  to  any  of  those  terms,  the  word  master 
is  not  proper.  It  is  indeed  evident  to  me  that  in  the  ordinary  Hel- 
lenistic use  it  corresponds  nearly  to  the  English  word  doctor.  Both 
are  honorary  titles,  expressive  of  the  qualifications  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  given  :  both  are  literary  titles,  that  relate  to  no  other 
sort  of  merit  but  learning ;  and  both  are  conferred  with  certain  cer- 
emonies, which  we  call  graduation,  by  those  who  are  solemnly  ac- 
counted the  proper  judges.  Our  translators  have,  in  one  place,  very 
properly  rendered  it  doctor.  Joseph  and  Mary,  we  are  told,  Luke 
2:  46,  found  Jesus  in  the  temple  sitting  "  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors," 
iv  jf<ioc}i  Tcof  didaoxdhov.  To  have  said,  in  the  midst  of  the  masters, 
would  have  been  a  very  vague  expression  of  the  sense.      Nor  have 
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we  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  proper  here  to  trans- 
late the  word  teachers.,  as  it  did  not  imply  that  they  were  such  by 
profession.  In  composition,  our  interpreters  have  commonly  ren- 
dered it  doctors.  "There  were  Pharisees  and"  voiAodtduo'<iuloi, 
"  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by,"  Luke  5:  17  :  again,  "There  stood 
up  one  of  the  council,  a  Pharisee  named  Gamaliel,"  i-o/tjodftJaoxaAo?, 
"  a  doctor  of  law,"  Acts  5:  34.  Besides,  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  the  words  Jewish  rabbis  and  Jewish  doctors  used  synonymous- 
ly. In  Justin  Martyr's  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  the  rabbis 
are  always  called  did'aa'AaXot. 

7.  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  does  not  account  for  the 
application  of  the  title  to  our  Lord  :  As  he  did  not  derive  his  doc- 
trine from  any  of  those  learned  seminaries  frequented  by  such  of 
the  youth  as  were  reckoned  the  flower  of  the  nation,  the  name  doc- 
tor could  not  with  propriety  be  applied  to  him.  In  answer  to  this 
let  it  be  observed,  first,  that  as  in  Judea  at  that  time  they  spoke  not 
Greek,  but  a  dialect  of  Chaldee  not  differing  considerably  from  what 
is  called  Syriac,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual  compellation  whereby 
our  Saviour  was  addressed  was  rabbi.  For  this  we  have  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  the  apostle  John,  in  a  passage  lately  quoted,  who 
though  writing  in  a  different  tongue,  thought  proper  to  mention  the 
title  usually  given  him  in  the  language  of  the  country,  adding,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  knew  nothing  of  the  oriental 
languages,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  dtduaxaXog.  Now,  as 
the  Chaldaic  word  does  not  literally  signify  teacher,  which  the  Greek 
word  does,  their  equivalence  must  arise  solely  from  the  ordinary 
application  of  them  as  titles  of  respect  to  men  of  learning;  and  in 
this  view  the  English  word  doctor  is  adapted  equally  to  the  trans- 
lation of  both. 

Secondly,  Though  the  title  rabbi  could  regularly  be  conferred 
only  by  those  who  had  the  superintendency  of  their  schools,  we 
have  ground  to  believe,  that  with  them,  as  with  us,  the  people  would 
be  ready  to  give  the  compellation  through  courtesy,  and  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  had  been  conferred,  wherever  they  saw  or  suppos- 
ed distinguished  abilities  in  learning :  and  this  is  most  probably  the 
reason  why  we  find  it  given  also  to  John  the  Baptist ;  John  3:  26. 

Thirdly,  In  the  Jewish  state  a  divine  commission  was  conceived 
to  confer  all  sorts  of  dignities  and  honors  in  an  eminent  manner, 
and  so  superseded  ordinary  rules  and  human  destinations.  On  this 
account  they  considered  a  prophet,  though  not  of  the  sacerdota 
family,  as  an  extraordinary  priest,  and  enUtled  to  offer  sacrifice,  in 
consideration  of  the  evidences  he  gave  of  bis  mission.  Thus  the 
prophets  Samuel  and  Elijah,  (neither  of  whom  was  a  priest),  offered 
sacrifice  with  acceptance,  and  upon  altars  too  not  warranted  by  the 
law  ;  1  Sam.  7:  9.  1  Kings  18:  31,  etc.  It  is  evident,  that  some  of 
those  who  gave  the  title  of  rabbi  to  our  Saviour,  were  willing,  either 
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sincerely  or  pretendedly,  thus  to  account  for  their  doing  so.  "  Rab- 
bi," said  Nicodemus,  a  Pharisee,  and  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
"  we  iinovv  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for  no  man 
can  do  those  miracles  that  thou  dost,  except  God  be  with  him," 
John  3:  l,etc.  Here  he,  as  it  were,  assigns  the  reason  why  he 
saluted  him  rabbi,  although  he  knew  that  he  had  not  been  educated 
in  human  literature,  and  had  not  received  from  men  any  literary  hon- 
ors. The  same  title  was  given  him  also  by  others  of  that  sect  in- 
sidiously, when,  though  they  pretended  friendship,  their  aim  was 
to  entangle  him  in  his  talk,  that  they  might  have  a  pretext  for  deli- 
vering him  up  to  the  Roman  governor.  In  any  other  cases,  they 
show  sufficiently  how  little  they  were  disposed  to  admit  his  right  to 
any  degree  of  respect  arising  from  knowledge.  They  said,  "  How 
knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?"  a  charge  the  truth 
of  vi^hich  our  Lord  very  readily  admitted,  by  replying,  "  My  doc- 
trine is  not  mine,  but  his  who  sent  me,"  John  7:  15. 

8.  Now,  from  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears,  that  the 
name  didaayMXog,  as  being  nearly  equivalent  in  import  to  the  appel- 
lation rabbi^  for  which  it  has  been  substituted  by  the  evangelist,  may 
be  fitly  expressed  either  by  the  English  term  doctor  or  by  the  Syr- 
iac  rabbi,  which  is  now  so  much  naturalized  amongst  us,  that  its 
meaning,  as  a  Jewish  title  of  literary  honor,  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
In  the  addresses  made  to  our  Lord  in  his  lifetime,  the  Syriac  term 
is  surely  preferable  ;  the  English  word,  though  very  apposite  in  re- 
spect of  its  origin  and  ordinary  acceptation,  has  considerably  sunk 
in  its  value,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  manner  wherein  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  it  applied.  But  we  all  know  that  rabbi,  among 
the  Jews  of  that  age,  was  a  title  in  the  highest  degree  respectful,  and 
on  that  account  interdicted  by  their  Master  even  to  the  apostles 
themselves.  It  is  also  the  word  by  which  diddonaXog  is  commonly 
rendered  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  justly  held 
the  most  respectable  of  all  the  translations  extant,  as  being  both  the 
oldest,  and  written  in  a  language  not  materially  different  from  that 
spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  difference  appears  not 
to  be  greater,  (if  so  great),  than  that  which  we  observe  between  the 
Attic  and  the  Ionic  dialects  in  Greek.  But  when  diddaxakog  is  con- 
strued with  other  words,  which  either  limit  or  appropriate  it,  we 
commonly  judge  it  better  to  render  it  teacher,  according  to  the  sim- 
ple and  primitive  signification  of  the  word.  In  such  cases,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  writer  alludes  merely  to  what  is  usually  implied  in 
the  Greek  term.  So  much  for  the  import  of  rabbi  or  diduoituXog  in 
the  New  Testament. 

9.  Now,  when  we  compare  the  titles  kyrios  and  didascalos  to- 
gether, in  respect  of  the  Jewish  use  and  application  of  them,  we 
find  several  remarkable  differences  between  them.  From  our  modes 
of  thinking  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  former  of  these 
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appellations  would  be  much  the  more  honorable  of  the  two.  Yet 
this  is  far  from  holding  generally,  though  in  particular  cases  it  no 
doubt  does.  In  regard  to  the  term  kyrios,  I  observed  formerly, 
that  as  it  originally  signified  master,  as  opposed  to  servant,  it  retain- 
ed in  that  nation,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  so  much  of  its  primitive 
meaning  as  to  be  always  understood  to  imply,  in  the  person  who 
gave  the  title,  an  acknowledged  inferiority  to  him  to  whom  it  was 
given.  Civility  might  lead  a  man  to  give  it  to  his  equal ;  but  to 
give  it  to  one  who,  either  in  the  order  of  nature  or  by  human  con- 
ventions, was  considered  as  inferior  and  subordinate,  would  have 
looked  more  like  an  insult  than  like  a  compliment.  Hence  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  term  purely  relative,  which  derived  its  value  solely 
from  the  dignity  of  the  person  who  seriously  bestowed  it.  To  be 
entitled  to  this  compellation  from  a  monarch  neither  tributary  nor 
dependent,  denoted  him  who  received  it  to  be  superior  to  human. 
But  no  useful  citizen  was  so  low  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  this  mark 
of  respect  from  a  common  beggar.  And,,  as  its  value  in  every  in- 
stance depended  solely  on  the  dignity  of  the  giver,  it  might  be  either 
the  most  honorable  title  that  could  be  conferred,  or  the  most  insig- 
nificant. The  use  of  the  title  rabbi,  dldascalos,  or  doctor,  was  in 
this  respect  totally  different.  As  it  was  understood  to  express,  not 
relation,  but  certain  permanent  qualifications  in  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it,  they  did  not  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  as  a 
matter  of  right.  It  was  not  relative  but  absolute.  The  same  per- 
son did  not  (as  was  the  case  of  kyrios)  consider  himself  as  obliged 
to  give  it  to  one,  and  entitled  to  receive  it  from  another.  Whoever 
had  this  literary  degi-ee  conferred  on  him,  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  honorable  compellation  equally  from  all  persons,  superiors,  in- 
feriors, and  equals.  And  we  need  not  doubt,  that  this  vain-glorious 
race  would  brand  with  tlie  ignominious  character  of  rusticity  all 
who  withheld  it. 

10.  Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason  why  our  Lord,  when 
warning  his  disciples  (Matt.  23-7,  etc.)  against  imitating  the  osten- 
tation and  presumption  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  affecting  to 
be  denominated  rabbi,  father,  guide,  or  conductor,  does  not  once 
mention  kyrios,  though  of  all  titles  of  respect  the  most  common.  It 
is  manifest,  that  his- view  was  not  to  prohibit  them  from  giving  or 
receiving  the  common  marks  of  civility,  but  to  check  them  from 
arrogating  what  might  seem  to  imply  a  superiority  in  wisdom  and 
understanding  over  others,  and  a  title  to  dictate  to  their  fellows — a 
species  of  arrogance  which  aj)peared  but  too  plainly  in  the  Scribes 
and  learned  men  of  those  days.  As  to  the  title  kyrios,  he  knew 
well  that  from  their  worldly  situation  and  circumstances,  (which  in 
this  matter  were  the  only  rule),  they  could  expect  it  from  none  but 
those  in  the  lowest  ranks,  who  would  as  readily  give  it  to  an  artisan  or 
a  peasant,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  danger  of  vanity  from 
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this  quarter.  But  the  case  was  different  with  titles  expressive  not 
of  fleeting  relations,  but  of  those  important  qualifications  which  de- 
note a  fitness  for  being  the  lights  and  conductors  of  the  human  race. 
The  m\e  father,  in  the  spiritual  or  metaphoric  sense,  the  most  re- 
spectful of  all,  he  prohibits  his  disciples  from  either  assuming  or 
giving,  choosing  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  God  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  claims  the  title  of  guide  and  spiritual  instructor  to  him- 
self. 

11.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  title  d(da(y'Au\oi^  bestowed  on 
the  first  ministers  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  stands  in  opposition  to  the 
admonitions  here   given.     The  word,  it  must  be  owned,  is  equivo- 
cal, but  is  every  where  easily  distinguished  by  the  connexion  ;  for 
when  it  is  applied  to  such  as  are  literally  employed  in  teaching,  it 
must  not  be    understood  as  a  complimental   title   answering  to  the 
Chaldaic  word  rabbi,  but  as  a  name  of  office  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  word  T9 b^?  melammed,  teacher,  preceptor.     Besides,  when 
applied  even  to  the  apostles,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  subordinate 
sense.     They  are  in  like  manner  called  shepherds,  but  still  in  sub- 
ordination  to   him  who  is  the  chief  shepherd,  as  well  as  the  chief 
teacher  in  his  church.     Christ  is  called  the   only  foundation  ;  "  for 
other   foundation,"  says  Paul,  "can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Cor.  3:  11.     Yet  the  same  apostle  does 
not  hesitate  to  represent  the  church  as  "  built  on  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,"  Eph.  2:  20  ;  nor  does  he  consider  his 
styling  himself  the  father  of  those  in  whose  conversion  he  had  been 
instrumental,   as   either  incompatible  wit;  ,  or  derogatory  from,  the 
honor  of  him  who  alone  is  our   Father,   and    who   is  in  heaven. 
When  his  meaning  is   so   evident,  no  mistake  can  arise  from  the 
word.     "It  is  the  spirit  thatquickeneth,"  said  our  Lord,  "  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life,"  John  6:  63.      Now  the  spirit  of  the    precept  is 
transgressed,  when  his  ministers  claim  an  undue  superiority  over 
their  Lord's  heritage,  arrogating  to  themselves  a  dominion  over  the 
faith  of  his  disciples  ;  and  when,  inconsequence  of  an  undue  attach- 
ment to  worldly   honors,  or  to  the  power  that  is  understood  to  ac- 
company these,  men  become  solicitous  of  being  distinguished  from 
their  equals  either  by  external  marks  of  homage,  or  by  an  implicit 
deference  and  submission  in  point  of  judgment.     With  this  charac- 
ter Diotrephes  seems  to  have  been  charged,  whom  the  apostle  John 
(3  Ep.  9),  denominates  (fdonpcoTevav,  one  who  loves  preeminence  ; 
a  character  which,  not  many  ages  after,  became  too  general  in  the 
church. 

12.  It  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  the  titles  ;  as  that  sort  of 
authority  which  was  understood  among  the  Jews  to  be  conveyed 
under  them,  that  was  our  Saviour's  object  in  those  admonitions. 
Indeed  a  fondness  for  title,  a  solicitude  about   precedency,   or   an 
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affectation  of  being  distinguished  by  such  outward  nnarics  of  reve- 
rence, aie  evidently  condemned  by  him  as  a  kind  of  earthly  ambi- 
tion unbecoming  the  meekness  and  humility  of  his  disciples,  and 
that  unmerited  deference  to  the  divine  authority  which  they  ought 
ever  to  maintain.  The  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  indeed  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  supply  us  with  this  commen- 
tary on  the  words.  Whereas  the  customary  marks  of  mere  civil 
respect,  so  far  from  being  condemned  in  Scripture,  are  always  used 
by  the  inspired  penmen  themseh'es,  when  there  is  a  proper  occa- 
sion of  giving  them. 

13.  So  much  for  the  import  of  the  principal  titles  of  honor 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  difference  in  respect 
of  application,  between  them  and  those  commonly  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  them  amongst  us. 


DISSERTATION  VIII. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MANNER  OF  RENDERING  SOME  WORDS, 
TO  WHICH  THERE  ARE  NOT  ANY  THAT  PERFECTLY  CORUES- 
POND    IN    MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  Dissertation,*  that  tiiere  are  words 
in  the  language  of  every  people,  which  are  not  capable  of  being 
translated  into  that  of  any  other  people,  who  have  not  a  perfect 
conformity  with  them  in  tliose  customs  or  sentiments  which  have 
given  rise  to  those  words.  The  terms  comprehended  under  this 
remark  may  be  distributed  into  three  classes.  The  first  is,  of 
weights,  measures,  and  coins;  the  second,  of  rites,  sects,  and  festi- 
vals; the  third,  of  dress,  judicatories,  and  offices. 


PART   I. 

WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND    COINS. 

As  to  the  first  class,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  wherein 
nations,  especially  such  as  are  distant  from  one  another  in  lime  and 
place,  more  frequently  differ,  than  in  the  measures  and  coins  which 
law  or  custom  has  established  among  tliem.  Under  coins  I  shall 
here  include  weights  ;  because  it  was  chiefly  by  weight  that  money 
was  anciently  distinguished.  As  commonly,  in  every  country,  the 
people  have  names  only  for  their  own,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  the 
translation  of  ancient  and  foreign  books,  to  adopt  their  peculiar 
names,  and,  by  mentioning  in  the  margin  the  equivalent  in  our  own 
money,  measures,  and  weights,  to  supply  the  reader  with  the  pro- 
per information.  This  method  has  accordingly  been  often,  though 
not  always,  taken  by  the  translators  of  holy  writ.  Into  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Old  Testament,  several  oriental  and  other  for- 
eign names  have  been  admitted,  which  ar&  exi)lained  in  the  margin. 
Hence  we  have  shekel,  ephah,  bath,  homei\  cor,  and  some  others. 
This,  however,  (for  what  reason  I  know  not),  has  not  been  attempt- 


*  Diss.  II.  Part  i.  sect.  5. 
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ed  in  the  New  Testament.  Instead  of  it,  one  or  other  of  these  two 
methods  has  been  taken  ;  either  some  name  of  our  own,  supposed 
to  be  equivalent,  or  at  least  not  strictly  confined  by  use  to  a  precise 
meaning,  is  adopted,  such  as  pound ,  penny ,  farthing,  bushel,  jirkin; 
or  (which  is  the  only  other  methf)d  ever  used  by  our  translators) 
some  general  expression  is  employed  ;  as,  a  piece  of  money,  a  piece 
of  silver,  tribute  money,  a  measure,  and  the  like.  These  are 
three  ways,  every  one  of  which  has  some  advantages  and  some  dis- 
advantages, and  is  in  some  cases  the  most  eligible  method,  and  not 
in  others. 

One  Monsieur  le  Cene,  a  French  writer,  who,  in  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  wrote  what  he  called  a  Project  for  a  new  Translation 
of  the  Bible  into  French,  has  recommended  a  fourth  method,  which 
is,  to  give  in  the  version  the  exact  value  expressed  in  the  money 
or  measures  of  the  country  into  whose  language  the  version  is  made. 
The  anonymous  author  of  an  Essay,  in  English,  for  a  new  trans- 
lation, has  adopted  this  idea ;  or  rather,  without  naming  Le  Cene, 
has  turned  into  English,  and  transferred  to  our  use,  all  those  re- 
marks of  the  Frenchman  which  he  accounted  applicable  to  the 
English  version.  This  fourth  method,  though  much  approved  by 
some  on  account  of  its  supposed  perspicuity,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  worst  of  them  all ;  nor  do  I  know  a  single  instance  wherein  I 
could  say  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted.* 

2.  But,  before  I  enter  on  the  discussion  of  these  methods,  it  is 
proper  here  to  premise,  that  as  to  measures,  the  inquiry  may  well 
be  confined  to  those  called  measures  of  capacity.  The  smaller 
length  measures  have  originally,  in  every  country,  been  borrowed 
from  some  of  the  proportions  which  take  place  in  the  human  body. 
Hence  inch,  hand-breadth,  span,  foot,  cubit.  The  larger  measures, 
pace,  furlong,  mile,  are  but  multiples  of  the  less.  Now,  as  there 
is  not  an  exact  uniformity  of  measure  in  the  parts  of  individuals,  it 
would  naturally  follow,  that  different  nations  would  establish  for 
themselves  standard  measures,  not  much  different  from  those  of 
others,  nor  yet  entirely  the  same.  And  this  is  what,  in  such  mea- 
sures, has  actually  happened.     When  any  of  them,   therefore,  is 


*  Till  I  read  it  lately  in  Dr.  Gedde's  prospectus,  I  did  not  know  that 
Le  Cene  had  published  a  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  attentive  read- 
er will  perceive  that  the  criticisms  which  follow  in  relation  to  him  do  not 
refer  to  that  translation,  vv^hich  I  never  saw,  but  solely  to  his  plan.  If  his 
version  be  conformable  to  his  own  rules,  it  is  certainly  a  curiosity  of  its 
kind.  Bui  that  cannot  be  ;  otherwise  the  learned  doctor,  though  not  pro- 
fuse in  its  praise,  would  not,  on  some  points,  have  spoken  so  favorably  as 
he  has  done.  Could  he  have  said,  for  instance,  that  he  is  very  seldom 
biassed  by  party  prejudices  ?  If  Le  Cene  was  faultless  on  this  article, 
much  may  be  said  to  exculpate  Beza.  Their  parties  were  different,  but 
their  error  was  the  same.     See  Diss.  X.  Fart.  v.  sect.  13. 
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mentioned,  we  know  the  measure  nearly,  but  cannot  know  it  accu- 
rately, till  we  are  informed  of  what  nation  it  is  the  inch,  span,  foot, 
cubit,  etc.  The  names  have  by  use  acquired  a  latitude  and  a  cur- 
rency in  these  different  applications.  As  to  superficial  measure, 
we  know  it  is  reckoned  no  otherwise  than  by  the  square  of  the  long 
measure.  Whereas,  the  cubical  form,  not  answering  so  well  in 
practice  to  the  mensuration  of  solids,  the  standards  for  them  have 
generally  been  fixed  without  any  regard  to  measures  of  length  or 
surface.  It  is  with  these  alone,  therefore,  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. 

3.  Now,  the  best  way  of  determining  our  choice  properly, 
among  the  different  methods  of  translating  above  mentioned,  is  by 
attending  to  the  scope  of  the  passages  wherein  the  mention  of 
money  and  measures  is  introduced.  First,  then,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  these,  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  sense.  Secondly,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the 
value  of  the  coin,  or  the  capacity  of  the  measure,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  import  of  the  passage.  Thirdly,  it  happens  also, 
sometimes,  that  though  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  or  the  capacity 
of  the  measure,  does  not  affect  the  sense  of  the  passage,  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  different  articles  mentioned  is  of  some  moment 
for  the  better  understanding  of  what  is  said.  Let  us  consider  what 
methods  suit  best  the  several  cases  now  mentioned. 

4.  First,  I  observed  that  accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  measures  or  coins  mentioned,  is  sometimes  of  importance  to  the 
sense.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  when  we  have  no  word  exactly 
corresponding  in  import  to  the  original  term,  that  term  ought  to  be 
retained  in  the  version,  and  explained  in  the  margin,  according  to 
the  first  method  taken  notice  of.  An  instance,  where  the  knowledge 
both  of  the  capacity  of  the  measure  and  of  the  value  of  the  coin 
are  essential  to  the  sense,  we  have  in  that  public  cry,  Xolvi'^  aliov 
Srjvaglov,  which  our  translators  render,  "  a  measure  of  wheat  for  a 
penny,"  Rev.  6:  6.  It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
inform  us  of  the  rate  of  this  necessary  article,  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  time  whereof  he  is  speaking.  But  our  version  not  only  gives 
no  information  on  this  head,  but  has  not  even  the  appearance  of 
giving  any,  which  the  word  chcenix  would  have  had,  even  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  it.  But  to  say  a  measure,  without  say- 
ing what  measure,  is  to  say  just  nothing  at  all.  The  word  penny 
here  is  also  exceptionable,  being  used  indefinitely,  insomuch  that 
the  amount  of  the  declaration  is,  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  money.  This  suggests  no  idea  of  either  dearth 
or  plenty  ;  and  can  be  characteristicsil  of  no  time,  as  it  holds  equal- 
ly of  every  time.  In  this  case,  the  original  term,  notwithstanding 
its  harshness,  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  text,  and  explained  in  the 
margin.     Again,  it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  sacred  pen- 
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man  to  acquaint  us  at  how  low  a  price  our  Saviour  was  sold  by  his 
treacherous  disciple,  when  he  informs  us,  (Matt.  26:  15),  that  the 
chief  priests  agreed  to  give  Judas  rQidy.oviu  dgyvQiu.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  evangelist  (John  12:  5)  mentioned  the  indignant 
observation  of  Judas,  that  the  ointment  wherewith  our  Lord's  feet 
were  anointed  might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  TfJcaY.oaioiv  d'rj- 
vuQioiv,  it  was  doubtless  his  view  to  acquaint  us  with  the  value  of 
the  gift.  Once  more,  when  Philip  (John  6:  7)  remarked  to  our 
Lord,  who  had  proposed  to  feed  the  multitude  in  the  desert,  dia-^o- 
al<x)v  d')ii'aciwv  d^xoi,  "  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread,"  as  it 
runs  in  the  common  version,  "is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every 
one  of  them  may  take  a  little,"  it  was  the  design  of  the  historian  to 
supply  us  with  a  kind  of  criterion  for  computing  the  number  of  the 
people  present.  But  this  could  be  no  criterion,  unless  we  knew 
the  value  of  the  d->]vu()iov. 

5.  "  But,"  say  those  modern  correctors,  "  in  the  examples 
above-mentioned,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  coin, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  measure,  is  of  importance  to  the  sense, 
no  method  can  be  equal,  in  point  of  perspicuity,  to  that  re- 
commended by  us,  whereby  both  are  reduced  to  an  equivalent  in 
the  monies  and  measures  of  the  country.  Thus,  the  first  passage 
quoted  would  be  rendered,.^  measure  of  wheat,  capable  of  support- 
ing a  man  for  one  day,^''  for  thus  Le  Cene  proposes  to  translate 
%o~iPt't,  '•'■for  sevenpence  halfpenny.  The  second,  The  chief  priests 
covenanted  ivith  Judas  for  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  sterling. 
The  third.  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  nine  pounds  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence'^  And  the  fourth,  Six  pounds  five  shillings 
would  not  purchase  bread  sufficient.'''' 

The  exceptions  against  this  method  are  many.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  mere  comment,  and  no  translation.  Considered  as  a  com- 
ment, it  may  be  good  ;  but  that  must  be  egregiously  wrong  as  a  ver- 
sion, which  represents  an  author  as  speaking  of  what  he  knew  no- 
thing about,  nay,  of  what  had  no  existence  in  his  time.  And  such, 
surely,  is  the  case  with  our  sterling  money,  which  an  interpretation 
of  this  sort  would  represent  as  the  current  coin  of  Judea  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  Nothing  ought  to  be  introduced  by  the  translator 
from  which  the  English  reader  may  fairly  deduce  a  false  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time.  Besides,  as  the 
comparative  value  of  their  money  and  measures  with  ours  is  not 
founded  on  the  clearest  evidence,  is  it  proper  to  give  a  questionable 
point  the  sanction,  as  it  were,  of  inspiration  ?  Add  to  all  this,  that  no 
method  can  be  devised  which  would,  more  effectually  than  this, 
destroy  the  native  simplicity  and  energy  of  the  expression.  What 
is  expressed  in  round  numbers  in  the  original,  is,  with  an  absurd 
minuteness,  reduced  to  fractions  in  the  version.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  expression,  Two  hundred  denarii  would  not 
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purchase  bread  enough  to  afford  every  one  of  them  a  little.  This 
is  spoken  like  one  who  makes  a  shrewd  guess  from  what  he  sees. 
Whereas,  nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  than,  in  such  a  case,  to 
descend  to  fractional  parts,  and  say,  Six  pounds  jive  shillings  woxdd 
not  purchase.  This  is  what  nobody  would  have  said,  that  bad  not 
previously  made  the  computation.  Just  so,  the  round  sum  of  three 
hundred  denarii  might  very  naturally  be  conjectured,  by  one  pres- 
ent, to  be  about  the  value  of  the  ointment.  But,  for  one  to  go  so 
nearly  to  work  as  to  say,  JVine  pounds  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
might  have  been  gotten  for  this  liquor,  would  directly  suggest  to 
the  hearers  that  he  had  weighed  it,  and  computed  its  value  at  so  much 
a  pound.  There  is  this  additional  absurdity  in  the  last  example, 
that  it  is  said  tnavw,  more  than  ;  consequently  it  is  mentioned,  not 
as  the  exact  account,  but  as  a  plausible  conjecture,  rather  under 
than  above  the  price.  But  does  any  body  in  conjectures  of  this 
kind,  acknowledged  to  be  conjectures,  descend  to  fractional  parts  ? 

6.  Now,  if  this  method  would  succeed  so  ill  in  the  first  of  the 
three  cases  mentioned,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  still  worse  in  the 
other  two,  where  little  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the  value.  In 
the  second;  I  may  say,  nothing  depends  on  it.  Now  there  are  sev- 
eral passages  wherein  coins  and  measures  are  mentioned,  in  which 
the  value  of  the  coin,  or  the  capacity  of  the  measure,  is  of  no  con- 
ceivable consequence  to  the  import  of  the  passage.  In  this  case, 
either  the  second  or  the  third  method  above  specified,  is  preferable 
to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  term  not  used  in  other  places  of  the 
version,  and  nowise  necessary  to  the  sense.  But  let  it  be  observed 
of  the  second  method,  that  1  am  never  for  using  such  names  of  coins 
and  measures  as  are  peculiarly  modern  or  European,  and  not  ap- 
plied to  the  money  and  measures  of  ancient  and  oriental  countries ; 
for  such  terms  always  suggest  the.  notion  of  a  coincidence  with  us  in 
things  wherein  there  was  actually  no  coincidence. 

We  read  in  the  common  version,  "  Neither  do  m^n  light  a  can- 
dle and  put  it  under  a  bushel,"  vno  lov  /nodiov,  "  but  on  a  candle- 
stick," Matt.  5:  15.  Every  person  must  be  sensible,  that  the  size 
of  the  measure  is  of  no  consequence  here  to  the  sense,  the  inten- 
tion being  solely  to  signify,  that  a  light  is  brought,  not  to  be  cover-, 
ed  up,  but  to  be  placed  where  it  may  be  of  use  in  lighting  the 
household.  The  general  term  corn-measure  perfectly  answers  the 
author's  purpose  in  this  place  ;  and  as  nowiiere,  but  in  the  expres- 
sion of  this  very  sentiment,  does  the  word  f-wdcog  occur  in  the  Gos- 
pels, there  is  no  reason  for  adopting  it.  The  term  bushel  serves 
well  enough  for  conveying  the  import  of  the  sentiment ;  but  as  it 
indirectly  suggests  an  untruth,  namely,  the  ancient  use  of  that  mea- 
sure in  Judea,  it  is  evidently  improper.  For  an  example  in  money, 
our  Lord  says,  when  the  Pharisees  interrogated  him  about  the  law- 
fulness of  paying  the  tribute  imposed  by  their  conquerors,  Enidti^a- 
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ti  f40i  drivaQiov,  rendered  in  the  common  version,  "  show  me  a  pen- 
ny," Luke  20:  24  ;  the  sequel  evinces  that  it  was  of  no  importance 
what  the  value  of  the  money  was — the  argument  is  affected  solely 
by  the  figure  and  inscription  on  it.  And  if  in  no  other  pluce  of  the 
Gospels  the  value  of  that  coin  had  affected  the  sense  more  than  it 
does  here,  it  might  have  been  rendered  by  the  general  phrase  piece 
of  money.  Now  let  us  see  how  Le  Gene's  method  does  with  these 
two  examples.  In  the  first  he  would  say,  JVeiihei-  do  men  light  a 
candle  to  put  it  under  a  measure  which  contains  about  a  pint  less 
than  a  peck ;  or  according  to  the  manner  which  he  sometimes 
adopts,  containing  such  a  precise  number  of  eggs,  (I  do  not  recol- 
lect how  many):  Would  not  this  particularity  in  fixing  the  capacity 
of  the  measure  but  too  manifestly  convey  the  insinuation,  that  there 
would  be  nothing  strange  or  improper  in  n)en's  putting  a  lighted 
candle  under  any  other  measure  larger  or  smaller  than  that  whereof 
the  capacity  is,  as  matter  of  principal  moment,  so  nicely  ascertain- 
ed ?  A  strange  way  this  of  rendering  Scripture  perspicuous! 

Nor  does  it  answer  better  in  coins  than  in  measures.  When 
our  Lord  said  'Emdittare  f.ioi  drivaglov,  the  very  words  imply  that 
it  was  a  single  piece  he  wanted  to  see ;  and  what  follows  supplies  us 
with  the  reason.  But  how  does  this  suit  Le  Gene's  mode  of  reduc- 
tion ?  Shoiv  me  sevenpence-half penny.  Have  we  any  such  piece? 
The  very  demand  must,  to  an  English  reader,  appear  capricious, 
and  the  money  asked  could  not  be  presented  otherwise  than  in  dif- 
ferent pieces,  if  not  in  different  kinds.  It  is  added,  "  Whose  image 
and  superscription  hath  it  ?"  Is  this  a  question  which  any  man 
would  put,  Whose  image  and  superscription  hath  sevenpence-half- 
pennyV  "  But  there  may  hai'e  been  formerly  sevenpence-half  pen- 
ny pieces,  though  we  have  none  now."  Be  it  so.  Still,  as  it  is  un- 
suitable to  have  the  head  and  inscription  of  a  Roman  emperor  on 
what  must,  from  the  denomination,  be  understood  to  be  British  coin, 
they  ought,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  and  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  transformation  of  the  money  complete,  to  render  the  reply  to 
the  aforesaid  question,  George''s  instead  of  Ctcsar^s.  If  this  be  not 
translating  into  English,  it  is  perhaps  superior  ;  it  is  what  some 
moderns  call  Englishins;,  making  English,  or  doing  into  English; 
for  all  these  expressions  are  used.  Poems  done  in  this  manner  are 
sometimes  more  humbly  termed  imitations, 

7.  I  observed  a  third  case  that  occurs  in  the  Gospels  with  re- 
spect to  money  and  measures,  which  is,  when  the  value  of  the  coin, 
or  the  capacity  of  the  measure  mentioned,  does  not,  but  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  articles  specified  does,  affect  the  sense.  Of 
this  kind  some  of  our  Lord's  parables  furnish  us  with  excellent 
examples.  Such  is  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  Luke  19:  13, 
etc.  I  shall  here  give  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  for  my  present 
purpose,  first  in  the  vulgar  translation,  then  in  Le  Gene's  manner. 

Vol.  I.  35 
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"  13.  He  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds, 
and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I  come. — 16.  The  first  came, 
saying,  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds.  And  he  said  un- 
to him,  Well,  thou  good  servant,  because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in 
a  very  little,  have  thou  authority  over  ten  cities.  And  the  second 
came,  saying,  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  five  pounds.  And  he 
said  likewise  to  him.  Be  thou  also  over  five  cities."  Nothing  can 
be  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  meaning 
and  design  of  this  brief  narration  what  the  value  of  the  pound  was, 
great  or  little  ;  let  it  suffice,  that  it  here  represents  the  whole  of 
what  we  receive  from  our  Creator  to  be  laid  out  in  his  service.  In 
the  accounts  retui'^ed  by  the  servants,  we  see  the  different  improve- 
ments which  different  men  make  of  the  gifts  of  heaven;  and,  in  the 
recompenses  bestowed,  we  have  their  proportional  rewards.  But 
these  depend  entirely  on  the  ninnbers  mentioned,  and  are  the  same 
whatever  be  the  value  of  the  money.  I  shall  now,  in  reducing  them 
to  our  standard,  follow  the  rates  assigned  on  the  margin  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.  Ducats,  so  often  mentioned  by  Le  Cene,  are  no  better 
known  to  the  generality  of  our  people  than  talents  or  minse  are. 
Whether  the  rate  of  conversion  I  have  adopted  be  just  or  not,  is  of 
no  consequence.  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  just. 
The  different  opinions  of  the  comparative  value  of  their  money  and 
ours,  nowise  affect  the  argument.  The  objections  are  against  the 
reduction  from  the  one  species  to  the  other,  not  against  the  rule  of 
reducing. 

The  foregoing  verses  so  rendered  will  run  thus:  He  called  his 
ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  thirty-one  pounds  Jive  shillings 
sterling,  and  said,  Occnpy  till  I  come.  The  first  came,  saying, 
Lord,  thy  three  pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence  have  gained 
thirty-one  pounds  Jive  shillings.-  And  he  said  to  him.  Well,  thou 
good  servant,  because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have 
thou  authority  over  ten  cities.  And  the  second  came,  saying.  Lord, 
thy  three  pounds  tioo  shillings  and  sixpence  have  gained  fifteen 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Jlnd  he  said  likewise  to 
him..  Be  thou  also  over  Jive  cities.  In  regard  to  the  parable  of  the 
talents,  (Matt,  25:  14),  it  is  needless,  after  the  specimen  now  given, 
to  be  particular.  1  shall  therefore  give  only  one  part  of  one  verse, 
thus  expressed  in  the  connnon  version  :  '  To  one  he  gave  five  talents, 
to  another  two,  ami  to  another  one  ;"  which,  in  Le  Gene's  manner 
would  be,  To  one  he  gave  nine  hundred  thirty-seven  pounds  ten 
shillings  sterling.  To  another,  three  htndred  seventy -Jive  pounds. 
And  to  another,  one  hundred.  eio;hty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings. 
In  both  examples,  what  is  of  real  importance,  the  comparative  de- 
grees of  improvement  and  proportional  rewards,  which  in  the  origi- 
nal and  in  the  common  version  are  discovered  at  a  glance,  are,  if 
not  lost,  so  much  obscured  by  the  complicated  terms  employed  in 
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the  version,  tliat  it  requires  an  arithmetical  operation  to  discover 
them.  In  the  example  of  the  king  who  called  his  servants  to  ac- 
count, (Matt.  18:  23),  this  manner  is,  if  possible,  still  more  awkward 
by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  the  sums.  One  of  them  is  rei)resent- 
ed  as  owing  to  the  king  one  million  eight  hundred  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  his  fellow-servant  as  indebted  to  him  three  pounds 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  There  is  some  importance  in  the  com- 
parative value  of  th  •  denarius  and  the  talent,  as  it  appears  evidently 
one  purpose  of  our  Lord,  in  this  parable,  to  show  how  insignificant 
the  greatest  claims  we  can  make  on  our  fellow-creatures  are,  com- 
pared with  those  which  divine  justice  can  make  on  us.  And  though 
this  be  strongly  marked  when  the  two  sums  are  reduced  to  one  de- 
nomination, this  advantage  does  not  counterbalance  the  badness  of 
expression,  so  grossly  unnatural,  unscriptural,  and  in  every  sense 
improper.  In  conveying  religious  and  moral  instruction,  to  embar- 
rass a  reader  or  hearer  with  fractions  and  complex  numbers,  is  in 
a  spirit  and  manner  completely  the  reverse  of  our  Lord's. 

8.  1  will  not  further  try  the  patience  of  my  readers  with  what 
has  been  proposed  in  the  same  taste  with  respect  to  the  measures, 
both  liquid  and  dry,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  in  the  exhibition  of 
their  respective  capacities  by  the  number  of  eggs  they  could  contain. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  descended  into  too  many  particulars  already, 
and  shall  therefore  only  add  in  general,  that  in  this  way  the  beau- 
tiful and  perspicuous  simplicity  of  holy  writ  is  exchanged  for  a  fri- 
volous minuteness,  which  descends  to  the  lowest  denomination  of 
parts,  more  in  the  style  of  a  penurious  money-broker  than  in  that 
of  a  judicious  moralist,  not  to  say  a  divine  teacher.  Perspicuity  is 
therefore  injured,  not  promoted  by  it ;  and  to  those  important  les- 
sons an  appearance,  or  rather  a  disguise,  is  given,  which  seems  cal- 
culated to  ruin  their  effect.  The  author  has  never  reflected  on 
what  I  think  sufficiently  obvious,  that  when  a  piece  of  money  is 
named,  the  name  is  understood  to  denote  something  more. than  the 
weight  of  the  silver  or  the  gold.  In  the  earliest  ages,  when  it  is  on- 
ly by  weight  that  the  money  of  the  same  metal  was  distinguished, 
if  the  weight  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  the  names  used  in  diffe- 
rent languages  served  equally  well.  It  was  therefore,  both  natural 
and  proper  in  the  Seventy  to  render  in  the  Hebrew  ~i33  checker, 
in  Greek  Tulavxov,  and  bp/i)  shekel,  dldgaxf^u;  for  the  Alexandrian 
didgu/jia,  which  was  double  the  Attic  referred  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  half  an  ounce.  But  though  such  terms  might,  with 
propriety,  be  used  promiscuously,  when  the  different  denominations 
of  money  expressed  solely  their  different  weights,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  it  is  not  so  now. 
The  name  signifies  a  coin  of  a  particular  form  and  size,  stamp  and 
inscription.  The  Hebrew  shekel,  the  Greek  stater,  and  the  British 
half-crown,  being  each  about  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  are  nearly 
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equivalent.  But  the  names  are  not  synonymous.  If  one  had  pro- 
mised to  show  you  a  stater  or  a  shekel,  would  you  think  he  had 
discharged  his  promise  by  producing  half-a-crown  ? 

9.  Words  therefore  which  are  by  use  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  coins  and  measures  of  modern  nations,  can  never  be  used 
with  propriety  in  the  translation  of  an  ancient  author.  I  have  men- 
tioned three  ways  whicii  a  translator  may  take,  and  pointed  out  the 
different  circumstances  by  which  the  preference  among  those  me- 
thods may,  in  any  instance,  be  determined.  When  the  sense  of 
the  passage  does,  in  any  degree,  depend  on  the  value  of  the  coin  or 
the  capacity  of  the  measure,  the  original  term  ought  to  be  retained, 
and,  if  needful,  explained  in  a  note.  This  is  tiie  way  constantly 
used  in  the  translation  of  books  where  mention  is  made  of  foreign 
coins  or  measures.  What  is  more  common  than  to  find  mention 
made  in  such  works  of  Dutch  guilders,  French  livres,  or  Portu- 
guese moidores  ?  I  acknowledge  at  the  same  time,  tiie  inconve- 
niency  of  loading  a  version  of  Scripture  with  strange  and  uncouth 
names.  But  still  this  is  preferable  to  expressions,  which,  how 
smooth  soever  they  be,  do  in  any  respect  misrepresent  the  author, 
and  mislead  the  reader.  Our  ears  are  accustomed  to  the  foreign 
names  which  are  found  in  the  common  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  as  shekel,  bath,  ephah ;  though,  where  the  same  coins 
and  measures  are  evidently  spoken  of  in  the  New,  our  translators 
have  not  liked  to  introduce  them,  and  have  sometimes,  less  proper- 
ly, employed  modern  names  which  do  not  correspond  in  meaning. 

10.  We  have,  besides,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  names  of 
some  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  measures  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old.  Now,  where  the  words  are  the  same,  or  in  common  use 
coincident  with  those  used  by  the  Seventy  in  translating  the  He- 
brew names  above-mentioned,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  retain  the 
Hebrew  words  to  which  our  ears  are  familiarized  by  the  translation 
of  the  Old,  than  to  adopt  new  terms  for  expressing  the  same  things. 
We  ought  not  surely  to  make  an  apparent  difference  by  means  of 
the  language,  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  things 
meant  were  the  same.  When  the  word,  therefore,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  the  name  of  either  measure  or  coin  peculiar  to  Greeks 
or  Romans,  it  ought  to  be  retained  ;  but  when  it  is  merely  the  term 
by  which  a  Hebrew  word,  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
has  sometimes  been  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  the  Hebrew  name  to 
which  the  common  version  of  the  Old  Testament  has  accustomed 
us  ought  to  be  preferred.  For  this  reason,  I  have,  in  such  cases, 
employed  them  in  the  version  of  the  Gospels,  '^gyvgiov  I  have 
rendered  skekel,  when  used  for  money.  This  was  the  standard 
coin  of  the  Jews ;  and  when  the  Hebrew  word  for  silver  occurs  in 
a  plural  signification,  as  must  be  the  case  when  joined  with  a  nu- 
meral adjective,  it  is  evidently  this  that  is  meant.     It  is  commonly 
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in  the  Septuagint  rendered  dgyvgia,  and  in   one   place  in  the  com- 
mon transhition   silvcrlwgs,  Isa,  7:  23.     In  Hebrew,  ;^0.3   cheseph 
and  ^pt  shekel  are  often  used  indiscriminately  ;  and  both  are  some- 
times rendered   by  the   same  Greek  word.  ^  Though   talent  is  not 
a  word  of  Hebrew  extraction,  the  Greek  lukuvruv  is  so  constantly 
employed  by  the  Seventy  in  rendering  the   Hebrew  -i33  checker , 
and  is  so  perfectly  familiar  to  us  as  the   name  of  an  ancient  coin  of 
the  highest  value,  that  there   can  be  no  doubt   of  the  propriety  of 
retainin"-  it.     As  to  the  word  pound,  m  Greek  jWfft,  and  in  Hebrew 
n:n  manch,  as  the  sense  of  the  only  passage   wherein  it  occurs  in 
the 'Gospel  could  hardly,  in  any  degree,  be  said  to   depend  on  the 
value  of  the  coin  mentioned,  I  have  also  thought  to  retain  the  name 
which  had   been  employed  by  the   English  translators.      Though 
pound  is  the  name  of  a  particular  denomination  of  our  own  money, 
we  all  know  that  it  admits  also  an   indefinite  application   to  that  of 
other  nations.     This  is   so  well   understood,  that,   where  there   is 
any  risk  of  mistaking,  we  distinguish   our  own   by  the   addition  of 
sterling.     The  Greek  word  and  the  English  are   also  analogous  in 
this  respect,  that  they  are  names  both  of  money  and  of  weight.    Both 
also  admit  some  latitude  in  the  application  to  the  monies  and  weights 
of  difFerenl  countries,  whose  standards  do  not  entirely  coincide. 
In  regard  to   some  other  words,  though  penny  is   often  used  in- 
definitely, the  common  meaning  differs  so  much  from  that  of  drivu- 
Qiov  in  Scripture,  and  the  plural  pence  is  so  rarely  used  with  that 
latitude,  that  I  thought  it  better  to  retain  the  Latin  word.^    I  have 
reserved  the  word  penny  as  a  more  proper  translation  o{  a(}ouuiovy 
between  which  and  a  -penny  sterling  the   difference  in  value  is  in- 
considerable.    This  naturally  determined   me  to  render  y.i)8(javxi]^, 
farthing;  for  xo^oa'j/r?;?  (that   \s,  quadrans)   is  originally  a  Latin 
word  as  well  as  d)]i'agiov.     They  correspond  in  etymology  as  well 
as  in  value.*     By  this  I   have  avoided  a  double  impropriety  into 
which  our  translators  have  fallen.     First,  by  rendering  diifuuiov  a 
penny,  and  otnaaotov  a  farthing,  they  make   us  consider  the  latter 
as  a  fourth  part  of  the  former,  whereas  it  was  but  one-tenth.     Again, 
by  rendering  ttooa'jjtoi'  and  xodgainfjg  by  the  same  word,  they  rep- 
resent those  names  as  synonymous  which  belong  to   coins  ol   very 
different  value.     In  translating  X^muv  I   have   retained    the   word 
mite,  which  is  become  proverbial   for  the   lowest  denomination   of 
money.     Disquisitions  on  httle  points,  more  curious  than  useful.  I 
always  endeavor  to  avoid. 

11.  As  to  measures,  wherever  the  knowledge  of  the  capacity 
was  of  no  use  for  throwing  light  on  the  passage,  I  have  judged  it 
always  sufficient  to  employ  some  general  term,  as  measure,  barrel^ 
etc.  '  Of  this  kind  is  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward.     The  de- 

♦  Farthing,  from  the  Saxon  feorthling  ;  that  is,  the  fourth  part. 
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gree  of  his  villany  is  sufficiently  discovered  by  the  numbers.  But 
where  it  is  the  express  view  of  the  writer  to  communicate  some 
notion  of  the  size  and  capacity,  as  in  the  account  given  of  the 
water-pots  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  or  wherever  such  knowledge 
is  of  importance  to  the  sense,  those  general  words  ought  not  to  be 
used.  Such  are  the  reasons  for  the  manner  which  I  have  adopted, 
in  this  work,  in  regard  to  money  and  measures.  There  is  no  rule 
that  can  be  followed  which  is  not  attended  with  some  inconvenien- 
ces. Whether  the  plan  here  laid  down  be  attended  with  the  few- 
est, the  judicious  and  candid  reader  will  judge. 


PART  II. 


KITES,  FESTIVALS,  AND   SECTS. 

The  second  class  of  words  to  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
find  in  another  language  equivalent  terms,  is  the  names  of  rites, 
festivals,  and  sects,  religious,  political,  or  philosophical.  Of  all 
words  the  names  of  sects  come  tiie  nearest  to  the  condition  of  pro- 
per names,  and  are  almost  always  considered  as  not  admitting  a 
translation  into  the  language  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  sect.  This  holds  equally  of  modern  as  of  ancient  sects.  There 
are  no  words  in  other  languages  answering  to  the  English  terms 
whig  and  tory,  or  to  the  names  of  the  Italian  and  German  parties 
called  guelph  and  ghibelin.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  philoso- 
phical sects,  as  magian,  stoic,  peripatetic,  epicurean  ;  and  with  the 
religious  sects  among  the  Jews,  pharisee,  sadducee,  essene,  Jcaraite, 
rabbinist.  Yet  even  this  rule  is  not  without  exception.  When 
the  sect  has  been  denominated  from  some  common  epithet  or  appel- 
lative thought  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  the  party,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  epithet  or  appellative  serves  in  other  languages  as  a 
name  to  the  sect.  Thus  those  who  are  called  by  the  Greeks  na- 
GttQSGnaidvAUTitttt,  from  their  celebrating  Easter  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month,  were  by  the  Romans  called  quartodecimani, 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  word  into  Latin.  In  like  manner  our 
quakers  are  called  in  French  trembleurs.  Yet  in  this  their  authors 
are  not  uniform,  they  sometimes  adopt  the  English  word.  In  re- 
gard to  the  sects  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  I  do  not  know 
that  there  has  been  any  difference  among  translators  :  The  ancient 
names  seem  to  be  adopted  by  all. 

2.  As  to  rites  and  festivals,  which,  being  nearly  related,  may 
be  considered  together,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  ori- 
ginal word,  when  expressive  of  the  principal  action  in  the  rite,  or 
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in  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  is  sometimes  translated  and  some- 
times retained.  In  these  it  is  proper  to  follow  the  usage  of  the 
language,  even  although  the  distinctions  made  may  originally  have 
been  capricious.  In  several  modern  languages  we  have,  in  what 
regards  Jewish  and  Christian  rites,  generally  followed  the  usage  of 
the  old  Latin  version,  though  the  authors  of  that  version  have  not 
been  entirely  uniform  in  their  method.  Some  words  they  have 
transferred  from  the  original  into  their  language,  others  they  have 
translated.  But  it  would  not  always  be  easy  to  find  their  reason 
for  making  this  difference.  Thus  the  word  m^jtio^iy]  they  have 
translated  circumcisio,  which  exactly  corresponds  in  etymology ; 
but  the  word  (iantiofia  they  have  retained,  changing  only  the  let- 
ters from  Greek  to  Roman.  Yet  the  latter  was  just  as  susceptible 
of  a  literal  version  into  Latin  as  the  former.  Immersio,  tinctio,  an- 
swers as  exactly  in  the  one  case  as  circumcisio  in  the  other.  And 
if  it  be  said  of  those  words,  that  they  do  not  rest  on  classical  autho- 
rity, the  same  is  true  also  of  this.  Etymology,  and  the  usage  of 
ecclesiastic  authors,  are  all  that  can  be  pleaded. 

Now,  the  use  with  respect  to  the  names  adopted  in  the  Vulgate 
has  commonly  been  imitated,  or  rather  implicitly  followed,  through 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  We  have  deserted  the  Greek  names 
where  the  Latins  have  deserted  them,  and  have  adopted  them  where 
the  Latins  have  adopted  them.  Hence  we  say  circumcision,  and 
not  feritomy ;  and  we  do  not  say  immersion,  but  baptism.  Yet, 
when  the  language  furnishes  us  with  materials  for  aversion  so  exact 
and  analogical,  such  a  version  conveys  the  sense  more  perspicuous- 
ly than  a  foreign  name.  For  this  reason  I  should  think  the  word 
immersion  (which,  though  of  Latin  origin,  is  an  English  noun,  regu- 
larly formed  from  the  verb  to  immerse)  a  better  English  name  than 
baptism,  were  we  now  at  liberty  to  make  a  choice.  But  we  are 
not.  The  latter  term  has  been  introduced,  and  has  obtained  the 
universal  suffrage  ;  and  though  to  us  not  so  expressive  of  the  ac- 
tion, yet,  as  it  conveys  nothing  false  or  unsuitable  to  the  primitive 
idea,  it  has  acquired  a  right  by  prescription,  and  is  consequently 
entitled  to  the  preference. 

3.  I  said,  that  in  the  names  of  rites  or  sacred  ceremonies  we 
have  commonly  followed  the  Vulgate.  In  some  instances,  however, 
we  have  not.  The  great  Jewish  ceremony,  in  commemoration  of 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  is  called  in  the  New  Testament  vaa- 
Xcc,  the  sacred  penmen  having  adopted  the  term  that  had  been  used 
by  the  Seventy,  which  is  not  a  Greek  word,  but  the  Hebrew,  or 
rather  the  Chaldaic  name  in  Greek  letters.  The  Vulgate  has  re- 
tained pascha.  transferring  it  into  the  Latin  character.  The  words 
in  Greek  and  Latin  have  no  meaning  but  as  the  name  of  this  rite. 
In  English  the  word  has  not  been  transferred,  but  translated  passo- 
ver,  answering  in  our  language  to  the  import  of  the  original  Hebrew. 
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^y.r}voiiri'/ia,  scenopegici,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  retained  by  the 
Vulgate,  and  with  us  translated  "  the  feast  of  tabernacles,"  John  7: 
2.  It  would  have  been  si  ill  nearer  the  original  Hebrew,  and  more 
conformable  to  the  Jewish  practice,  to  have  called  it  the  feast  of 
booths.  But  the  other  appellation  has  obtained  the  preference. 
The  Latins  have  retained  the  Greek  name  azyma,  which  we  render 
properly  enough  "  unleavened  bread."  But  the  words,  jubilee,  sub- 
bath,  purim,  and  some  others,  run  through  most  languages. 

4.  There  is  a  conveniency  in  translating,  rather  than  transplant- 
ing the  original  term,  if  the  word  chosen  be  apposite,  as  it  more 
clearly  conveys  the  import  than  an  exotic  word  that  has  no  original 
meaning  or  etymology  in  the  language.  This  appears  never  in  a 
stronger  light  than  when  the  reason  of  the  name  happens  to  be  as- 
signed by  the  sacred  author.  I  shall  give,  for  instance,  that  He- 
brew appellative,  which  I  but  just  now  observed  that  both  the  Se- 
venty and  the  Vulgate  have  retained  in  their  versions,  and  which 
the  English  interpreters  have  translated.  The  word  is,  pascha, 
pnssover.  In  the  explanation  which  the  people  are  commanded  to 
give  of  this  service  to  their  children,  when  these  shall  inquire  con- 
cerning it,  the  reason  of  the  name  is  assigned  :  "  Ye  shall  say.  It  is 
the  sacrifice  ofthe  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians," 
Exodus  12:  27.  Now,  this  reason  appears  as  clearly  in  the  En- 
glish version,  which  is  literal,  as  in  the  original  Hebrew  ;  but  it  is 
lost  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  who  render  it  thus  :  '£'(jihe. 
Svaia  TO  n^^KA  lovTO  Avfjlm,  wg  E^KEIIJIIE  lovg  o'iv.ovi 
XMv  vlcof-  iGQurjX  iv  yillyvuTM,  tjpi'xa  inuiu'ie  tov^  ytiyvnilovg. 
Here,  as  the  words  -naoyu  and  ioxiiiuoe  have  no  affinity,  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  the  reason  of  the  name.  The  authors  of  the 
Vulgate,  who  form  the  word  phase,  in  the  Old  Testament,  more 
closely  after  the  Hebrew,  (though  they  call  it  pascha  in  the  New), 
have  thought  proper,  in  turning  that  passage,  to  drop  the  name  they 
had  adopted,  and  translate  the  word  transitus,  that  the  allusion 
might  not  be  lost :  "  Dicetis,  victima  transitus  Domini  est,  quan- 
do  TRANsiviT  super  domos  filiorum  Israel  in  ^gypto,  percutiens 
JEgyptlos." 

This  manner  is  sometimes  necessary  for  giving  a  just  notion  of 
the  sense  :  But  it  is  still  better  when  the  usual  name,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  version,  as  happens  in  the  English,  preserves  the  ana- 
logy, and  renders  the  change  unnecessary.  In  proper  names,  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  preserve  the  allusion  in  a  version.  In  such 
cases,  the  natural  resource  is  the  margin.  The  occasion  is  not  so 
frequent  in  appellatives,  but  it  occurs  sometimes.  It  is  said  by 
Adam,  of  the  woman,  soon  after  her  foimation,  "  She  shall  be  call- 
ed WOMAN,  because  she  was  formed  out  of  man,"  Gen.  2:23.  Here 
the  affinity  of  the  names,  woman   and  man,  is  preserved,  without 
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doing  violence  to  tlie  language.  But  in  some  versions  the  affinity 
disappears  altogether,  and  in  others  is  effected  by  assigning  a  name, 
which,  if  it  may  be  used  at  all,  cannot  with  propriety  be  given  to 
the  sex  in  general.  It  is  lost  in  the  Septuagint:  ^-^Ivxr}  •/.h]0}}nr)rai> 
FTAH,  on  iy.xQv  yJNJF02^ umr,ii  tXfiqOi].  Not  tlie  shadow  of 
a  reason  appears  in  what  is  here  assigned  as  the  reason.  The 
sounds  yvi/t]  and  uvdQog  have  no  affinity.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  mulier  and  vir  in  Castalio's  Latin.  "  Haec  vocabitur  mulier, 
quia  suinpta  de  viro  est."  Other  Latin  interpreters  have,  for  the 
sake  of  that  resemblance  in  the  words  on  which  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  depends,  chosen  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  their  latinity. 
The  Vulgate,  and  Leo  de  Juda,  have  "  Haec  vocabitur  vjrago,  quia 
sumpta  de  viro  est."  Junius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Houbigant,  use  the 
word  I'zVa,  upon  the  authority  of  Festus.  Neither  of  the  words  is 
good  in  this  application  ;  but  not  worse  than  ai>dg!g  f'S,  urS^og,  used 
by  Symmachus  for  the  same  purpose.  Much  in  the  same  taste  are 
Luther's  mcEnnln,  the  homasse  of  the  Geneva  French,  and  the 
huoma  of  Diodati's  Italian. 


PART  IIL 

DEESS,  JUDICATORIES,   AND  OFFICES. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  the  third  general  class  of  words  not 
capable  of  being  translated,  with  exactness,  into  the  language  of  a 
people  whose  customs  are  not  in  a  great  measure  conformable  to  the 
customs  of  those  amongst  whom  such  words  have  arisen.  This  class 
comprehends  names  relating  to  dress,  peculiar  modes,  judicatories, 
and  offices.  In  regard  to  garments,  it  is  well  known  that  the  usages 
of  the  ancients,  particularly  the  orientals,  differed  considerably 
from  those  of  modern  Euro|)eans.  And  though  I  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  in  a  translation  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  e^act  form  ©f  their  dress,  when  nothing  in  the  piece  translated 
appears  to  depend  on  that  circumstance,  1  am  ever  for  avoiding 
that  which  would  positively  convey  a  false  notion  in  this  or  any 
other  respect.  Often,  from  that  which  may  be  thought  a  trivial  de- 
viation from  truth,  there  will  result  inconveniences  of  which  one  at 
first  is  not  aware,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may  produce  in  the  mind 
of  the  attentive  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  original,  objections 
that  affect  the  credibility  of  the  narration.  A  general  name,  there- 
fore, like  clothes,  raiment,  is  sufficient  when  nothing  depends  on  the 
form,  in  like  manner  as  a  piece  of  money,  a  corn  measure,  will  an- 
swer, when  no  light  for  understanding  the  scope  of  the  place  can  be 
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derived  from  the  value  of  the  one,  or  the  capacity  of  the  other. 
Where  some  distinction,  however,  seems  to  have  been  intended  in 
the  passage,  there  is  a  necessity  for  using  names  more  definitive. 
It  is  not  often  necessary,  for  naming  the  parts  of  dress,  to  retain 
the  tei-ms  of  a  dead  language.  TheEnglish  translators  have  never 
done  it,  as  far  as  I  remember,  except  in  naming  that  part  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments  called  the  ephod,  for  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  an  apposite  term  in  any  European  tongue.  Phylac- 
teries^ too,  will  perhaps  be  accounted  an  exception. 

2.  But,  though  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  adopt  the  ancient  or 
foreign  names  of  garments,  it  may  not  be  always  proper  to  employ 
those  terms  for  expressing  them  which  are  appropriated  to  particu- 
lar pieces  of  the  modern  European  habit.  The  word  coat  answers 
well  enough  as  a  name  for  the  under  garment,  in  Greek  ;ftrtoi'. 
Cloak,  by  which  our  translators  in  the  New  Testament  commonly 
render  i^uarwi-,  the  name  for  the  upper  garment,  I  do  not  so  much 
approve.  My  reasons  are  these  :  First,  cloak  is  not  the  term  that 
they  have  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  that  vestment ;  though  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  change  in  the  Jewish  fash- 
ions in  thisparticular.  It  is  well  known," that  the  modes  respecting 
dress  are  not,  nor  ever  were  in  Asia,  as  at  present  they  are 
in  Europe,  variable  and  fluctuating.  The  orientals  are  as  remark- 
able for  constancy  in  this  particular,  as  we  are  for  the  contrary. 
Now,  though  the  Hebrew  words  answering  to  tftaitov  are  frequent 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  word  itself  in  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy,  the  word  cloak  has  never  been  admitted  by  our 
translators  into  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  except  once,  in 
Isa.  59:  17,  where  it  is  used  only  as  a  simile.  Wherever  they 
have  thought  proper  to  distinguish  the  upper  garment  from  tha't 
worn  close  to  the  body,  they  have  named  it  the  mantle.  See  the 
places  marked  in  the  margin.*  But  these  are  not  all  the  places 
in  which  the  original  word  might  have  been  so  rendered.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  means  garments  in  general,  and  in  the  plural  es- 
pecially, signifies,  clothes.  Now,  though  the  difference  of  a  name 
employed  in  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  thought  too 
slight  a  circumstance  for  founding  an  argument  upon  in  regard  to 
the  manner  of  translating  the  New,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  even 
if  the  words  mantle  and  cloak  were  equally  proper,  we  ought  not, 
by  an  unnecessary  change,  without  any  reason,  to  give  ground  to 
imagine  that  there  had  been  in  this  article  any  alteration  in  the  Jew- 
ish customs. 

Secondly,  1  am  the  more  averse  to  introduce  in   the   New  Tes- 
tament a  change  of  the  name  that  had   been   used  in  the  Old,  as  it 


*  Judges  4:  18.     2  Sam.  28:    14.     1    Kings  19:  13,  19.     2  Kings  2:  8, 
K?,     Ezra  9:  3,  5.     .lob  I:  30.  2:  12.      F,*al.  IOJ>;  29. 
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is  evident  that  in  Judea  they  placed  some  share  of  religion  in  re- 
taining their  ancient  garb.  They  did  not  think  themselves  at  lib- 
erty to  depart  from  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  in  this  point. 
As  their  law  had  regulated  some  particulars  in  relation  to  their  hab- 
it, they  looked  upon  the  form  as  intended  for  distinguishing  them 
from  the  heathen,  and  consequently  as  sacred;  Numb.  15:  ^8,  39. 
Deut.  22:  12 :  the  knots  of  strings  which  they  were  appointed  to 
put  upon  the  four  corners  or  wings,  as  they  called  them,  did  not 
suit  any  other  form  of  outer  garment  than  that  to  which  they  had 
been  always  accustomed. 

Thirdly,  The  word  mantle  comes  nearer  a  just  representation 
of  the  loose  vesture  worn  by  the  Hebrews,  than  cloak,  or  any  other 
term,  which  refers  us  to  something  particular  in  the  make  ;  where- 
as their  l^iuiiov  was  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth,  square  at  the  corners, 
in  shape  resembling  more  ihe  plaid  of  a  Scotch  Highlander  than 
either  the  Greek  pallium  or  the  Roman  toga.  This  mantle  it 
would  appear,  on  ordinary  occasions,  they  threw  loosely  about  them  ; 
and,  when  entployed  in  any  sort  of  work  in  which  it  might  encumber 
them,  laid  aside  altogetlier.  To  this,  doubtless,  our  Lord  refers 
in  that  expression,  "  Let  not  him  who  shall  be  in  the  field  return 
home  to  fetch  his  mantle,"  Mark  13:  16.  When  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  or  entering  on  any  business  compatible  with  the  use  of  this 
garment,  they  tucked  it  up  with  a  girdle,  that  it  might  not  incom- 
mode them.  Hence  the  similitude  of  havingtheir  loins  girt,  to  ex- 
press alertness,  and  habitual  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  duty, 
I  know  not  why  those  who  have  been  so  inclinable  in  some  other 
articles  to  give  a  modern  cast  to  the  manners  of  those  ancients,  have 
not  modernized  them  in  this  also,  and  transformed  girding  their 
loins,  a  very  antique  phrase,  into  bvttoning  their  waistcoats.  This 
freedom  would  not  be  so  great  as  the  reduction  of  their  money  and 
measures  above  considered.  It  would  not  even  be  greater  than 
giving  them  candles  for  lamps,  and  making  them  sit  at  their  meals 
instead  of  reclining  on  couches.  In  regard  to  this  last  mode,  I 
propose  to  consider  it  immediately. 

3.  Of  all  their  customs  they  were  not  so  tenacious  as  of  what 
regarded  the  form  of  their  clothes.  In  things  which  were  not  con- 
ceived to  be  connected  with  religion,  and  about  which  neither  the 
law  nor  tradition  had  made  any  regulation,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  manners  of  those  under  whose  power 
they  had  fallen.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appears  in  their 
adopting  the  mode  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  lying  on  couches 
at  their  meals.  In  the  Old  Testament  times,  the  practice  of  sitting 
on  such  occasions  appears  to  have  been  universal.  It  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Philo,*  that  Joseph  "made  his  brethren  sit  down  accor- 

*  *£|fl?  Ss  TiQO(TTa^uvtog  x«t«  Tag  ijlixlag  xa&l^ta&ai,  (ii]Tt(a  tmv  uvd'Qa- 
nav  iv  tulg  (n'finoxixal?  (Twovniaig  xaT«xXi(ni  xgoyfuvrnv.     Lilj.de  Josepho. 
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ding  to  their  ages  ;  for  men  were  not  then  accustomed  to  lie  on 
beds  at  entertainments."  The  words  in  the  Septuagint  are  i'^a{fi- 
ottv  ivavxiov  avioi] ;  in  the  Enghsh  translation,  they  sat  before  him, 
Gen.  43:  32  ;  both  literally  from  the  Hebrew.  In  like  manner, 
ixcc&iauv  di  (payeh  agiov^  they  sat  doxon  to  eat  bread,  ch.  37:  25  ; 
and,  iyaihofi'  6  ^uog  q<ixye~iv  xul  nitlv,  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,  Exod.  32:  6.  Solomon  says,  Prov.  23:  1,  When  thou  sit- 
tesi  to  eat  tvitha  ruler,  J^uv  nadiajjg  dunijfiv  tnl  jQu-ni^rjg  duvda- 
Tov.  But  it  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  examples.  Suffice 
it  to  observe,  that  this  is  as  uniformly  employed  to  express  the  pos- 
ture at  table  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  uvaxlcfo),  or  some  synony- 
mous term,  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  New.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  equally  unequivocal  with  the  Greek.  It  is  always 
iiXljashab,  to  sit,  never  iDC3  shachab,  or  any  other  word  that  im- 
ports lying  down. 

Some  indeed  have  contended,  that  this  manner  of  eating  was 
practised  among  the  Jews  before  the  captivity  ;  and  in  support  of 
this  opinion  have  produced  the  passage  in  Saa)uel,  where  Saul  is 
spoken  of  as  eating  on  the  bed,  1  Sam.  28:  23.  But  the  passage, 
when  examined,  makes  clearly  against  the  opinion  lor  which  it  has 
been  quoted.  The  historian's  expression  is,  sat  upon  the  bed.  Nor 
is  this,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  the  style  merely  of  modern  trans- 
lators; it  is  that  of  the  original,  as  well  as  of  all  the  ancient  transla- 
tions. The  Septuagint  says  iy.aOiof,  the  Vulgate  sedit.  Houbi- 
gant  is  the  only  translator  I  know  who  (misled  I  suppose  by  the  or- 
dinary style  of  Latin  authors)  has  said  decxdmit.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  I'i:;  jashab,  which  never  signifies  to  lie.  Now,  whether  a 
man  on  a  bed  takes  bis  repast  sitting,  after  the  European  manner, 
with  his  feet  on  the  floor,  or  after  the  Turkish,  with  his  legs  across 
under  him,  his  posture  differs  totally  from  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  lay  at  their  length. 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  Amos  have  also  been  thought  to  fa- 
vor the  same  opinion :  "  Wo  to  them  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory, 
and  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of 
the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  stall,  that  chant  to  the  sound  of 
the  viol,"  etc.  Amos  6: 4,  etc.  Here  the  prophet  upbraids  the  peo- 
ple with  their  sloth  and  luxury,  specifying  a  few  instances  in  their 
manner  of  living.  But  nothing  is  said  that  implies  any  other  con- 
nexion among  these  instances,  than  that  of  their  being  the  effects  of 
the  same  cause,  voluptuousness.  We  have  no  more  reason  to  con- 
nect their  eating  the  lambs  and  the  calves  with  their  lying  stretched 
on  beds  of  ivory,  than  we  have  to  connect  with  this  posture  their 
chanting  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  anointing  themselves  with 
ointments. 

But  in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  which  are  posterior  in  compo- 
sition to  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  probably  posterior  to  the 
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Macedonian  conquests,  though  prior  to  the  books  of  the  New,  we 
have  the  first  indications  of  this  change  of  posture.  It  is  said  of  Ju- 
dith, (12:  15),  in  the  common  version,  that  "  her  maid  laid  soft 
skins  on  the  ground  for  her  over  against  Holofernes,  that  she  might 
sit  and  eat  upon  them,"  fig  to  iaOisiv  tfaiahpof.tf'frjv  tn  avioJv,  lite- 
rally, that  5^6  might  eat  lying  upon  them.  Again,  in  Tobit,  (2:  1), 
dfinfaa  zov  q)ayilv,  not  "  I  sat,"  but  Hay  down  to  eat.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  given,  which  render  it  probable  that  this  fashion 
was  first  introduced  into  Judea  by  the  Greeks,  before  the  Jews  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Romans.  A  sure  evidence  this,  that  the 
Jews  were  not  so  obstinately  tenacious  of  every  national  custom  as 
some  have  represented  them.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  our 
Saviour's  time  the  change  was  so  universal  in  Judea,  that  the  very 
common  peo[)le  always  conformed  to  it.  The  multitudes  which 
our  Lord  twice  fed  in  the  desert,  are  by  all  the  Evangelists  repre- 
sented as  lying,  not  sitting,  upon  the  ground.  It  is  strange  that 
our  translators  have  here,  by  misinterpreting  one  word,  as  invariably 
exhibited  them  practising  a  custom  which  they  had  abandoned,  as 
they  had  formerly,  by  the  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  change  of 
a  name,  given  ground  to  think  that  there  was  an  alteration  in  their 
customs  when  there  was  none. 

4.  I  know  it  is  commonly  pleaded  in  excuse  for  such  deviations 
from  the  original  as  that  whereof  I  am  now  speaking,  that  the  pos- 
ture is  a  circumstance  no  way  material  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  passages  wherein  it  is  occasionlly  mentioned ;  that  besides, 
to  us  moderns,  there  appears  in  the  expressions  lying  down  to  eat, 
and  laying  themselves  at  table,  from  their  repugnancy  to  our  customs, 
an  awkwardness  which  so  far  from  contributing  to  fix  our  minds  on 
the  principal  scope  of  the  author,  would  divert  our  attention  from  it. 
In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  I  admit  that  it  is  some- 
times, not  always  as  will  soon  be  shown,  of  no  consequence  to  the 
import  of  a  passage,  whether  a  mere  circumstance,  which  is  but 
occasionally  mentioned,  and  on  which  the  instruction  conveyed  in 
the  story  does  not  depend,  be  rightly  apprehended  or  not.  The  two 
miracles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  to  all  valuable  purposes  the 
same,  whether  the  people  partook  of  their  repast  sitting  or  lying. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  the  greater  part  of  such  narratives.  For 
this  reason  I  do  not  except  against  a  general  expression,  as  placed 
themselves  at  table,  where  a  literal  version  would  be  attended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  appearing  unnatural ;  but  I  could  never  approve, 
for  the  sake  of  elegance  or  simplicity,  a  version  which  in  effect  mis- 
represents the  original ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  which  one  may 
fairly  deduce  inferences  that  are  not  conformable  to  fact.  Con- 
cerning the  other  exception,  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  it  is  only 
because  the  expression  lying  at  table  is  unusual,  that  it  appears  awk- 
ward.   If  the  first  translators  of  the  Bible  into  English  had  thought  fit 
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in  this  instance  to  keep  dose  to  the  original,  the  phrases  would  not 
now  have  sounded  awkwardly.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that  no  trans- 
lators enjoy  at  present  equal  advantages  with  those  who  had,  in  a 
manner,  the  forming  of  our  language  in  regard  to  things  sacred. 
Their  versions,  by  being  widely  dispersed,  would  soon  give  a  curren- 
cy to  the  terms  used  in  them,  which  there  was  then  no  contrary 
use  to  counterbalance.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  many  things 
which  might  have  been  better  rendered  then,  cannot  now  so  well 
be  altered. 

5.  But  to  show  that  even  such  errors  in  translating,  however 
trivial  they  may  appear,  are  sometimes  highly  injurious  to  the  sense, 
and  render  a  plain  story  not  only  incredible  but  absurd,  I  must 
entreat  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  passage,  as  it  runs  in 
the  common  version  :  ''One  of  the  Pharisees  desired  Jesus  that 
he  would  eat  with  him  :  and  he  went  into  the  Pharisee's  house, 
and  sat  down  to  meat.  And  behold  a  woman  in  the  city,  which 
was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Phari- 
see's house,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  his 
feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears, 
and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet, 
and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment,"  Luke  7:  36 — 38.  Now  a 
reader  of  any  judgment  will  need  to  reflect  but  a  moment  to  disco- 
ver that  what  is  here  told  is  impossible.  If  Jesus  and  others  were 
in  our  manner  sitting  together  at  table,  the  woman  could  not  be 
behind  them,  when  doing  what  is  here  recorded.  She  must  in  that 
case,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  under  tlie  table  ;  the  chairs  on 
which  the  guests  were  seated  would  have  effectually  precluded  ac- 
cess from  behind.  It  is  said  also,  that  she  stood  while  she  bathed 
his  feet  with  tears,  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  anointed 
and  kissed  them.  Another  manifest  absurdity.  On  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  sitting  she  must  have  been  at  least  kneeling,  if  not  ly- 
ing on  the  floor.  These  inconsistencies  instantly  disappear  when 
the  Evangelist  is  allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  who,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  Jesus  sat  down,  says  expressly  that  he  lay  down,  duexU&t]. 
And  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  circumstance  being  mistaken  or  over- 
looked, on  which  the  practicability  of  the  thing  depended,  he  re- 
peats it  by  a  synonymous  term  in  the  very  next  verse.  "  When 
she  knew  that  Jesus  lay  at  table,"  uvdxfirai.  The  knowledge  of 
their  manner  at  meals  makes  every  thing  in  this  story  level  to  an 
ordinary  capacity. 

6.  At  their  feasts  matters  were  commonly  ordered  thus :  Three 
couches  were  set  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  TI,  the  table  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  the  lower  end  whereof  was  left  open,  to  give 
access  to  the  servants  for  setting  and  removing  the  dishes  and  serv- 
ing the  guests.  The  other  three  sides  were  enclosed  by  the  couch- 
es, whence  it  got  the  name  of  triclinium.     The  middle  couch, 
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which  lay  along  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  was  therefore  ac- 
counted the  most  honorable  place,  and  that  which  the  Pharisees  are 
said  particularly  to  have   affected,  was  distinguished  by  the   name 
ngwToxliaia,  Matt.  23:  6.     The  person   intrusted   with   the  direc- 
tion of  the  entertainment  was  called  dgyngmlivog,  John  2:  8.     The 
guests  lay  with  their  feet  backwards,  obliquely  across  the  couches, 
which   were  covered,  for  their  better  accommodation,  with  such 
sort  of  cloth  or  tapestry  as   suited  the   quality  of  the  entertainer. 
As  it  was  necessary,  for  the  conveniency  of  eating,  that  the  couches 
should  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  table,  the  guests  have  probably 
been  raised  by  them  three  feet  and  upwards  from  the  floor.    When 
these  particulars  are  taken  into  consideration,  every  circumstance 
of  the  story  becomes  perfectly  consistent  and  intelligible.     This  al- 
so removes  the  difficulty  there  is  in  the  account  given  by  John  (13: 
23,  25)  of  the  paschal  supper,  where  Jesus  being  set,  as  our  trans- 
lators render  it,  at  table,  one  of  his   disciples  is  said,  in  one  verse, 
to  have  been  leaning  on  his  bosom,  and,  in   another,  to  have   been 
lying  on  his  breast.     Though  these  attitudes  are  incompatible  with 
our  mode  of  sitting  at  meals,  they  were  naturally  consequent  upon 
theirs.     As  they  lay   forwards,  in  a  direction   somewhat  oblique, 
feeding  themselves  with  their  right  hand,  and  leaning   on  their   left 
arm  ;    they  no   sooner  intermitted,  and  reclined   a  little,  than  the 
head  of  each  came  close  to  the  breast  of  him  who  was  next  on  the 
left.     Now,  a  circumstance  (however  frivolous  in  itself)  cannot  be 
deemed  of  no  consequence,  which   serves   to  throw  light  upon  the 
sacred  pages,  and  solve  difficulties  otherwise  inextricable.      This 
case,  though  not  properly  requiring  the   use  of  any  ancient  or  for- 
eign name,  I  could  not  help  considering  minutely  in  this  place,  on 
account  of  its  affinity  with  other  topics  of  which  I  had  been  treating. 
7.  I  shall  add  a  few  things,  on  the  manner  adopted  by   other 
translators  in  rendering  what  relates  to  this  usage.  Witli  regard  to  the 
Latin  versions,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  Vulgate  would 
be  literal,  and  consequently,  in  this   particular,  just.      There   was 
no  temptation  to  depart  from  the  letter.     It  suited  their  customs  at 
that  period,  as  well  as  the  idiom  of  their  language.     And  though 
it  did  not  suit  the  customs  of  the  times  of  modern  Latin  interpreters, 
they  could  have  no  motive,  in  this  article,  to   desert  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  translator,  expressed  in  a  phraseolgy  which  both  Latin 
and  Greek  classics  had   rendered   familiar.     As  to  the  translations 
into  modern  tongues,  Luther  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in 
his  translation  into  German,  has  in  this  particular  forced  the  Evan- 
gelists into  a  conformity  with  modern  fashions.     The  translator  into 
modern  Greek  has  adopted   the  same  method,  putting  indOiai  for 
avi'AiOr],  etc.     The  French  translator,  Olivetan,  has   avoided  the 
false  translation  of  sitting  for  lying,  and  also  the  apparent  awkward- 
ness of  a  literal  version.     In  the  passage  from  Luke,  above  quoted, 
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he  says,  U  se  mit  a  table ;  and  speaking  of  the  woman,  Laquelle 
ayant  connu  quH  etoit  a  table.  In  the  miraculous  increase  of  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes  in  the  desert,  Matt.  15:  35,  he  thus  expresses 
himself :  //  commanda  aux  troupes  de  s'' arranger  par  terre.  Dio 
dati  has,  in  the  first  of  these  passages,  adopted  the  same  method 
with  the  French  translator,  saying,  si  mise  a  tavola ;  and  ch'egli 
era  a  tavola;  in  the  other  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  our  com- 
mon version,  and  said,  Jesu  commando  alle  tnrbe,  che  si  mettessero 
a  sedere  in  terra.  Most  other  French  versions  have  taken  the 
same  method  of  eluding  the  difMculty.  But  all  the  late  English 
versions  I  have  seen,  follow  implicitly  the  common  translation. 

8.  To  come  now  to  offices  and  judicatories :  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  these  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  as  was  re- 
marked in  a  preceding  Dissertation,*  whether  the  resemblances  to, 
or  differences  from,  offices  and  judicatories  of  our  own,  ought  to 
induce  us  to  retain  the  original  term,  or  to  translate  it.  But  what- 
ever be  in  this,  or  however  the  first  translators  ought  to  have  been 
determined  in  their  choice  between  these  methods,  the  matter  is  not 
equally  open  to  us  in  this  late  age  as  it  was  to  them.  The  election 
made  by  our  predecessors,  in  this  department,  has  established  an 
use  which,  except  in  some  particular  cases,  it  would  be  dangerous 
in  their  successors  to  violate  ;  and  which,  therefore,  unless  where 
perspicuity  or  energy  requires  an  alteration,  ought  to  be  followed. 
For  example,  who  could  deny  that  the  Greek  terms  ayyelog,  anoa- 
Tokog,  diu^oXog,  might  not  have  been  as  well  rendered  messenger, 
missionary,  slanderer,  as  the  words  Uqu'Q,  vm^Qizrig.^  avzldinog,  are 
rendered  priest,  minister,  adversary.  In  regard  to  the  import  of 
the  words,  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  closer  correspon- 
dence in  the  last-mentioned  than  in  the  first.  Besides,  as  the  first 
are  themselves  no  other  than  Greek  translations  of  the  Hebrew 
words  luu;,  nibiU,  ^i^b^:,  satan,  shaluch,  malach,  which  the  Seven- 
ty have  not  judged  necessary  to  retain  in  another  language,  and  in 
this  judgment  have  been  followed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  they  have  given  the  example  of  translating,  rather  than  trans- 
ferring, these  appellatives  into  other  languages — the  last  name,  satan, 
being  the  only  one  which  is  ever  retained  by  them,  and  that  very 
seldom. 

But  the  true  source  of  the  distinction  that  has  been  made  in 
this  respect  by  European  translators,  is  not  any  particular  propriety 
in  the  different  cases,  but  the  example  of  the  old  Latin  translator. 
The  words  which  he  retained,  with  such  an  alteration  in  the  ortho- 
graphy as  adapted  them  to  the  genius  of  the  tongue,  we  also  retain  ; 
and  the  words  which  he  translated,  we  translate.  Because  he  said 
angelus,  apostolus,  diabolus,  which  are  not  properly  Latin  words, 

*  Dias.  II.  Part  i.  sect.  5. 
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we  say  angel,  apostle,  devil,  not  originally  English.  Had  he,  on 
the  contrary,  used  the  terms  nunciiis,  legntus,  calumniator,  we  had 
probably  substituted  for  them  messenger,  missionary,  slanderer,  or 
some  terms  equivalent.  For,  in  those  cases  wherein  the  Latin  in- 
terpreter has  not  scrupled  to  translate  the  Greek  by  Latin  words, 
neither  have  we  scrupled  to  render  them  by  English  words.  I  am, 
however,  far  from  affirming,  that  the  interpreters  of  the  Latin 
church,  either  in  the  old  Italic  or  in  the  present  Vulgate,  have  act- 
ed from  caprice  in  their  choice  ;  though  I  do  not  always  discover 
reasons  of  such  weight  for  the  distinctions  they  have  made,  as  should 
lead  us  implicitly  to  follow  them. 

There  is  only  one  example  in  titles  of  this  sort,  wherein  the 
moderns  have  taken  the  freedom  to  judge  differently.  The  Greek 
nu(jnxXr]jog,  in  John's  Gospel,  is  always  retained  by  the  autlior  of 
the  Vulgate,  who  uses  paracletus,  but  has  not  been  followed  by  la- 
ter translators.  Erasmus  has  sometimes  adopted  this  word,  and 
sometimes  said  consolator,  and  is  followed  in  both  by  the  translator  of 
Zuric.  Castalio  says  confirmator,  and  Beza  advocatus.  Most 
modern  versions  into  Italian,  French,  and  English,  have  in  this  in- 
stance followed  Erasmus  in  the  import  they  have  given  the  word, 
in  preference  even  to  Beza.  And  of  these  our  common  version  is 
one,  using  the  word  comforter.  Nay,  some  French  translators 
from  the  Vulgate  have  deserted  that  version,  rendering  the  word 
either  consolateur  or  avocat.  In  general,  I  would  pay  that  defer- 
ence to  the  example  of  the  ancient  interpreters  as  to  prefer  their 
manner,  wherever  there  is  not,  from  perspicuity,  energy,  or  the 
general  scope  of  the  discourse,  positive  reason  to  the  contrary. 
Such  reason,  I  think,  we  have  in  regard  to  the  title  last  mentioned.* 
As  to  the  term  diujSoXog,  I  have  already  considered  tlie  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  proper  to  render  it  devil.f  The  name  dnvoioXog  is 
so  much  appropriated  in  the  New  Testament  to  a  particular  class 
of  extraordinary  ministers,  that  there  are  very  few  cases,  and  none 
that  I  remember  in  the  Gospels,  where  either  perspicuity  or  energy 
would  require  a  change  of  the  term. 

9.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  name  ayyiXog,  in  regard  to  which 
there  are  several  occurrences,  where  the  import  of  the  sentiment  is, 
if  not  lost,  very  much  obscured,  because  the  word  in  the  version 
has  not  the  same  extent  of  signification  with  that  in  the  original.  It 
was  observed  before, J  that  there  is  this  difference  between  the  im- 
port of  such  terms,  as  ihey  occur  in  their  native  toniiues,  whether 
Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  as  modernized  in  versions,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer, they  always  retain  somewhat  of  their  primitive  signification, 
and,  beside  indicating  a  particular  being  or  class  of  beings,  they  are 

#  See  the  note  on  John  14:  16.         \  Diss.  VI.  Part  i.  sect.  2—4. 
X  Diss.  VI.  Part  i.  sect.  1. 
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of  the  nature  of  appellatives,  and  mark  a  special  character,  function, 
or  note  of  distinction  in  such  beings;  whereas,  when  Latinized  or 
Englished,  but  not  translated  into  Latin  or  English,  they  answer 
solely  the  first  of  those  uses,  and  approach  the  nature  of  proper 
names.  Now,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  manifest  allusion  in  the 
original  to  the  primitive  and  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  in 
that  language,  that  allusion  must  be  lost  in  a  translation  where  the 
word  is  properly  not  translated,  and  where  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sound  that  can  suggest  the  allusion.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate 
if  it  be  in  an  argument,  as  the  whole  will  be  necessarily  involved  in 
darkness. 

10.  I  shall  illustrate  the  preceding  observations  by  some  re- 
marks on  the  following  passage  : — Heb.  1:  4,  etc.  "  4.  Being  made 
so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained 
a  more  excellent  name  than  they  :  5.  For  unto  which  of  the  angels 
said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  1  begotten 
thee  ?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me 
a  Son.  6.  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into 
the  world,  he  saith.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.  7. 
And  of  the  angels  he  saith,  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  8.  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  forever  and  ever."  I  cannot  help  thinking  with  Grotius, 
that  there  is  here  a  comparison  of  the  dignity  of  the  different  per- 
sonages mentioned,  from  the  consideration  of  what  is  imported  in 
their  respective  titles.  This  is  at  best  but  obscurely  suggested  in 
the  common  version.  For  though  the  word  son  is  expressive  of  a 
natural  and  near  relation,  the  word  angel  in  our  language  is  the 
name  of  a  certain  order  of  beings,  and  beside  that,  expresses  noth- 
ing at  all.  It  is  not,  like  the  original  appellation,  both  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Greek,  a  name  of  ottice.  Further,  the  seventh  verse,  as  it 
stands  with  us,  "  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a 
flame  of  fire,"  is  unintelligible  ;  and  if  some  mystical  sense  may  be 
put  upon  it,  this  is  at  best  but  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  appears 
quite  unconnected  with  the  argument.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
word  nvevf-iaia,  rendered  spirits,  signifies  also  winds.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  it  here,  is  evident  from  the  passage  (Psal.  104:  4) 
whence  the  quotation  is  taken.  For  the  Hebrew  'nj\-\  runch  is  of 
the  same  extent.  And  though  it  be  in  that  place,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  rendered  the  same  way  as  here,  nothing  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that  the  Psalmist  is  celebrating  the  wonders  of  the 
material  creation,  all  the  parts  of  which  execute  in  their  different 
ways,  the  commands  of  the  Creator.  Our  translators  not  only  ren- 
der the  same  Hebrew  word  wind  in  the  third  verse,  and  spirits  in 
the  fourth,  but  in  this  last  evidently  start  aside  from  the  subject. 
Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  better  connected  than  the  whole 
passage  in  the  true,  which  is  also  the  most  obvious  interpretation, 
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and  may  be  thus  expressed  :  "  Who  covereth  himself  with  light  as 
with  a  mantle  ;  who  stretcheih  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  ;  who 
layeth  the  beams  of  his  cliambers  in  the  waters  ;  who  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot ;  who  walketh  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  who 
maketh  winds  his  messengers,  and  flaming  fire  his  ministers  ;*  who 
hath  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it  should  never  be  remo- 
ved." There  is  an  internal  probability  of  the  justness  of  this  version, 
arising  from  the  perspicuous  and  close  connexion  of  the  parts  ;  and 
an  improbability  in  the  common  version,  arising  from  their  obscuri- 
ty and  want  of  connexion  ;  verse  4,  "  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire,"  being  a  digression  from  the  scope  of 
the  context,  the  material  world,  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Now,  let  us  try,  in  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
referred  to,  how  the  same  translation  of  the  words  ni'ft'^ia  and  uyyi- 
kog  by  wind  and  messenger,  through  the  whole,  will  suit  the  apos- 
tle's reasoning.  Speaking  of  our  Lord,  he  says,  "  Being  as  tar  su- 
perior to  the  heavenly  messengers,  as  the  title  he  halh  inherited  is 
more  excellent  than  theirs  :  For  to  which  of  those  messengers  did 
God  ever  say,  'Thou  art  my  Son  ;  1  have  to-day  begotten  thee  :' 
And  again,  '  1  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a 
Son  :'  Again,  when  he  introducelh  the  first-born  into  the  world,  he 
saith,  "  Let  all  God's  messengers  worship  him  ;'  Whereas,  con- 
cerning messengers,  he  saith,  '  Who  maketh  winds  his  messengers, 
and  flaming  fire  his  ministers  :  But  to  the  Son,  '  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
endureth  for  ever.'  "  To  me  it  is  plain,  first,  that  the  aim  of  his 
reasoning  is  to  show  the  superior  excellency  of  the  Messiah,  from 
the  superiority  of  his  title  of  Son,  given  him  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
him,  (and  which,  from  analogy  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
should  imply  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father),  to  that  of  messen- 
ger, which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  servant.  Now  the  En- 
glish word  angel  does  not  express  this :  It  is  a  name  for  those  ce- 
lestial beings,  but  without  suggesting  their  function.  Secondly, 
That,  in  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  title  messenger,  the  writer 
urges,  that  it  is  sometimes  given  even  to  things  inanimate,  such  as 
storms  and  lightning. 

Every  reader  of  reflection  admits,  that  there  runs  through  the 
whole  passage  a  contrast  of  the  things  spoken  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah, to  the  things  spoken   concerning  angels,  in  order  to  show  the 

*  Dr.  Lowtli  (De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrseoium,  Prsel.  viii.)  though  he  re- 
tains the  word  angelus,  understands  the  passage  just  as  I  do,  making  winds 
the  suhject,  and  angels  a  metaphorical  attribute.  "Faciens  ut  venti  sint 
angeli  sui,  ut  ignis  ardens  sit  sibi  ministrorum  loco."  He  adds  :  "  Descri- 
buntiir  eiementa  in  exequendis  Dei  mandatis,  prompta  et  expedita  quasi 
angeii,  aut  ministri  tabernaculo  deservientes."  Houbigant  to  the  same 
purpose :  "  Facit  angelos  suos,  ventos,  et  ministros  suos,  ignem  rutilan- 
tern." 
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supereminence  of  the  former  above  the  latter.  The  seventh  verse, 
as  now  rendered,  perfectly  suits  this  idea,  and  completes  one  side 
of  the  contrast.  But  does  it  answer  this  purpose  in  the  common 
version  ?  Not  in  the  least  :  For  will  any  one  say  that  it  derogates 
from  the  highest  dignity  to  be  called  a  spirit,  when  it  is  considered 
that  God  himself  is  so  denominated  ?  And  as  the  term  flaming 
fire,  when  applied  to  intelligent  beings,  must  be  metaphorical,  the 
consideration  that,  by  such  metaphors,  the  energy  and  omniscience 
of  the  Deity  are  sometimes  represented,  will  in  our  estimation  serve 
rather  to  enhance  than  to  depress  the  character.  The  case  is 
totally  different,  when  flmning  fire,  or  lightning,  in  the  literal  sense, 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  and  Gocfs  messengers  the 
predicate.  But  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the  words  in  the  Greek 
oppose  this  supposition,  inasmuch  as  lovg  uyytlovc,  uvtov,  his  mes- 
sengers, has  the  article,  and  should  therefore  be  understood  as  the 
subject,  whereas  jTj/fi;Maru  having  no  article,  must  be  the  predicate? 
But  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  article  is  found  only  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Seventy,  which  is  copied  by  the  apostle  :  in  the  He- 
brew, neither  term  has  the  article  ;  the  subject  therefore  must  be 
determined  by  the  scope  of  the  place. 

11.  I  know  that  it  has  been  objected  to  this  interpretation,  that 
hT"!  ruach,  though  used  in  the  singular  for  wind,  does  not  occur  in 
this  sense  in  the  plural,  except  when  joined  with  the  numeral  ad- 
jective/our. But  from  this,  though  it  were  true,  we  can  conclude 
nothing.  That  the  word  is  found  in  this  meaning  in  the  plural,  is 
a  sufficient  ground  for  interpreting  it  so.  when  the  connexion  re- 
quires it.  ■  Further,  though  it  were  conclusive,  it  is  not  true.  In 
Jeremiah  (49:  30)  we  find,  in  the  same  passage,  both  nim"i  S'a'iJi 
arbang  ruchoth,  four  ivinds  and  nim~in~b3  col  haruchoth,  all  the 
winds,  where  it  was  never  doubted  that  both  expressions  were  used 
of  the  ivinds.  As  to  the  insinuation  which  some  have  thrown  out 
concerning  this  explanation  as  unfavorable  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divinity,  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  that  jealous} ,  an  invari- 
able attendant  on  the  polemic  spirit,  which  still  continues  too  much 
to  infect  and  dishonor  theological  inquiries.  This  jealousy,  how- 
ever, appears  so  much  misplaced  here,  that  the  above  interpreta- 
tion is  manifestly  more  favorable  to  the  common  doctrine  than  the 
other.  I  say  not  this  to  recommend  it  to  any  party,  knowing  that 
in  these  matters  we  ought  all  to  be  determined  by  the  impartial 
principles  of  sound  criticism,  and  not  by  our  own  prepossessions. 

12.  But  to  return  :  A  second  case,  wherein  it  is  better  to  em- 
ploy the  general  word  messenger,  is,  when  it  is  not  clear  from  the 
context  whether  the  sacred  penmen  meant  a  celestial  or  a  terres- 
trial being.  In  such  cases,  it  is  always  best  to  render  the  term  so 
as  that  the  version  may  admit  the  same  latitude  of  interpretation 
with  the  original ;    and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  using  the  gen- 
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eral  term.  For  this  reason,  in  the  following  expressions,  ohivig, 
ilaiJ{Ti  xov  voi-tov  iig  diaiayug  uyyilcov,  (Acts  7:  53),  and  dtuiaydg 
^/ a/^f'Awj/ fV  ;f6/(j«/Mfo/iot',  (Gal.  3:  19),  it  would  have  been  better 
to  translate  ayytXoiv  messengers,  as  it  is  not  certain  whether  such 
extraordinary  ministers  as  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  the  succeeding 
prophets,  be  meant,  or  any  of  the  heavenly  host.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  that  passage,  oqeUei  rj  yvfr'i  i'Sovolup  i'xiiv  inl  xrig  xtqa- 
h~],  did  Tovg  dyyilovg,  (1  Cor.  11:  10),  it  being  very  doubtful 
whether  the  word  in  this  place  denotes  angels  or  men. 

13.  A  third  case,  wherein  (1  do  not  say  it  must,  but)  it  may 
properly  be  rendered  messengers,  is  when,  though  it  evidently  re- 
fers lo  superior  beings,  it  is  joined  with  some  word  or  epithet  which 
sufficiently  marks  the  reference,  as  uyytlog  KvqIov,  a  messenger  oj 
the  Lord,  ol  dyyikot  iwv  ovQavMv,  the  heavenly  messengers,  ol  dyioi 
uyyflot^  the  holy  messengers  ;  for,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithet, 
the  English  is  just  as  explicit  as  the  Greek.  Not  but  that  snch 
epithets  may  in  some  sense  be  applied  to  men  also;  but  it  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  sacred  writers  thus  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven.  In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  either 
way  of  translating  is  good.  There  is  one  advantage  in  sometimes 
adopting  this  manner,  that  it  accustoms  us  to  the  word  messenger 
in  tliis  application,  and  may  consequently  assist  the  unlearned  in 
applying  it  in  doubtful  cases.  In  some  cases  not  doubtful,  to  add 
the  word  heavenly  in  the  version  is  no  interpolation,  for  the  single 
word  uyyiXog  often  includes  it.  Thus,  though  the  word  yldia- 
oa  originally  means  no  more  than  tongue,  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  denote  an  unknown  or  foreign  tongue.* 

14.  A  fourth  case,  wherein  the  general  term  is  proper,  is  when 
the  word  is  applied  to  a  human  being.  This  rule,  however,  admits 
some  exceptions,  soon  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Our  translators  have 
rightly  rendered  it  messenger,  in  the  instances  which  fall  under  this 
description  noted  in  the  margin, f  wherein  they  are  not  only  human 
beings  that  are  meant,  but  the  message  is  from  men. 

15.  I  said  that  there  are  some  exceptions  from  this  rule.  The 
first  is,  when  not  only  the  message  is  from  God,  but  when  it  appears 
to  be  the  view  of  the  writer  to  show  the  dignity  of  the  mission  from 
the  title  given  to  the  missionary,  as  being  a  title  which  he  has  in 
common  with  superior  natures;  in  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  pre- 
serve in  the  version  the  term  angel,  without  which  the  allusion  is 
lost,  and  by  consequence  justice  is  not  done  to  the  argument.  For 
this  reason  the  word  angel  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  noted  pas- 
sage of  the  Gospels  concerning  John  the  Baptist:  "  What  went  ye 
to  see?  A  prophet  ?  Yea,  I  tell  you,  and  something  superior  to 
a  prophet ;  for  this  is  he  concerning  whom  it  is  written,  '  Behold  1 
send  mine   angel  before  thee,  who  shall  prepare  thy  way,' "  Matt. 

*  Diss.  XII.  Part  iv.  sect.  9.  f  Luke  7: 24.  9:  52.    James  2:  2$. 
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11:  9,  10.  There  is  manifestly  couched  here  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  titles  prophet  and  angel,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  lat- 
ter. Now  to  this  end  the  common  English  word  messenger  is  not 
adapted,  as  it  does  not  convey  to  us  the  idea  of  greater  dignity  than 
that  of  a  prophet,  or  even  of  so  great.  My  argument  here  may  be 
thought  not  quite  consistent  with  what  I  urged  in  my  first  remark 
on  this  word.  But  the  two  cases  are  rather  opposite  than  similar. 
The  allusion  was  there  to  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  term  ; 
the  allusion  is  here  not  to  the  signification,  but  to  the  common  ap- 
plication of  it  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  The  intention  was 
there,  comparatively,  to  depress  the  character  ;  the  intention  here 
is  to  exalt  it. 

16.  Another  case  in  which  the  word  angel  ought  to  be  retained, 
though  used  of  man,  is  when  there  would  arise  either  obscurity  or 
ambiguity  from  the  construction  if  the  word  messenger  should  be 
employed.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  1:  20.  2:  1,  8,  12,  18. 
3:  1,  7,  14),  are  human  creatures;  but  the  term  messenger  would 
render  the  expression  ambiguous,  or  rather  improper.  The  mes- 
senger of  societies  (in  like  manner  as  of  individuals)  is  one  sent  by 
them,  not  to  them.  In  this,  and  some  other  instances,  the  Greek 
ay/ilog  is  to  be  understood  as  corresponding  in  extent  of  significa- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  ^^b^  malach  which  often  denotes  a  minister 
or  servant  employed  m  any  charge  of  importance  and  dignity, 
though  not  a  message.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no  deviation  from 
what  is  included  in  the  Hellenistic  sense  of  the  word,  if  through  the 
whole  of  that  passage  it  were  rendered  president. 

17.  In  what  concerns  civil  offices,  our  translators  have  very 
properly  retained  some  names  to  which  we  have  none  entirely 
equivalent.  Of  this  number  is  the  name  tetrarch,  which  admits  no 
explanation  but  by  a  periphrasis.  Centurion  and  publican  are  of 
the  same  kind.  The  word  legion,  though  not  a  name  of  office, 
being  the  name  of  a  military  division  to  which  we  have  not  any  ex- 
actly corresponding,  may  be  ranked  in  the  same  class.  The  three 
words  last  specified  are  neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek,  but  Latin  ;  and 
as  they  are  the  names  of  things  familiar  only  to  the  Latins,  they  are 
best  expressed  by  those  names  of  Latin  derivation  employed  by  our 
translators.  Two  of  them  occur  in  the  Latin  form  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, hyicov  and  tavivQi'ayv,  though  for  the  latter  word  the  Greek 
ixaTOi'Ta(j)(^og  is  oftener  used. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  in  regard  to  such  Latin  a[>- 
pellatives,  that  from  the  connexion  which  subsisted  between  all  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  the  Romans,  and  from  the  general  acquaint- 
ance which  the  western  nations  have  long  had  with  the  ancient 
Roman  usages,  history,  and  literature,  their  names  of  offices,  etc., 
are  naturalized   in  most  modern  languages,  particularly  in  English. 
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This  makes  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  name  for  an  office,  or  any 
other  thing  which  the  Jews  had  solely  from  the  Romans,  peculiarly 
pertinent.  The  remark  now  made  holds,  especially  when  the  per- 
sons spoken  of  were  either  Romans  or  the  servants  of  Rome.  If 
therefore,  after  the  Vulgate,  we  had  rendered  xiVu^xog,  tribune, 
ccpOvnarog,  proconsul,  and  perhaps  07if<pa,  coAori,  the  expression, 
without  losing  any  thing  in  perspicuity  to  those  of  an  inferior  class, 
would  have  been  to  the  learned  reader  more  significant  than  chief 
captain,  deputy,  band. 

The  word  r,yf^i(ov  also,  though  sometimes  a  general  term  de- 
noting governor  or  president,  yet,  as  applied  to  Pilate,  is  known  to 
import  no  more  than  procurator.  Properly  there  was  but  one 
president  in  Syria,  of  which  Judea  was  a  part.  He  who  had  the 
superintendency  of  this  part  was  styled  imperatoris  procurator. 
For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Tacitus  the  Roman  annalist,  and 
of  Philo  the  Alexandrian  Jew.  And  though  the  author  of  the 
Vulgate  has  commonly  used  the  term  prcesis  for  ^yfjucov,  yet,  in 
translating  Luke  3:  1,  he  has  rendered  nyf(.iopivoviog  Hovilov  IIc- 
Xdiov  jrjg  'Jovduiag,  procurante  Pontio  Pilato  Judaam.  To  those 
who  know  a  little  of  the  language,  or  even  of  the  history,  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  Latin  names  in  many  cases  are  much  more  definite  in 
their  signification,  than  the  words  by  which  they  are  commonly 
rendered  ;  and  being  already  familiar  in  our  language,  are  not, 
even  to  the  vulgar,  more  obscure  than  names  originally  English,  re- 
lating to  things  wherewith  they  are  little  acquainted.  For  a  similar 
reason  I  have  also  retained  the  name  pretorium,  which  though  a 
Latin  word,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  to  which 
neither  common-hall  nor  judgment-hall  entirely  answers.  That  the 
evangelists,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  a  more  copious  language,  found 
themselves  compelled  to  borrow  from  the  Latin  the  name  of  what 
belonged  to  the  office  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  is  to  their  translators 
a  sufficient  authority  for  adopting  the  same  method. 

18.  I  shall  conclude  this  Dissertation  with  observing,  that  there 
are  two  judicatories  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  one  Jewish 
the  other  Grecian,  the  distinguishing  names  of  which  may,  not  with- 
out energy,  be  preserved  in  a  translation.  Though  the  noun  avvt- 
dgiov  is  Greek,  and  susceptible  of  the  general  interpretation  council 
or  senate  ;  yet,  as  it  is  commonly  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  appro- 
priated to  that  celebrated  court  of  senators  or  elders  accustomed  to 
assemble  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Greek  name  called  sanhedrim, 
which  was  at  once  their  national  senate  and  supreme  judicatory ; 
and  as  it  appears  not  in  those  books  to  have  been  ever  applied  to 
any  other  particular  assembly,  though  sometimes  to  such  in  general 
as  were  vested  with  the  highest  authority  ;  I  have  thought  it  reason- 
able to  retain  the  word  sanhedrim,  in  every  case  where  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  court  spoken  of.      The  name  has  been 
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long  naturalized  in  the  language ;  and,  as  it  is  more  confined  in  its 
application  than  any  common  term,  it  is  so  much  the  more  definite 
and  energetic.  The  other  is  the  famous  Athenian  court  called  the 
Areopagus,  and  mentioned  in  Acts  17:  19;  which,  as  it  was  in  sev- 
eral respects  peculiar  in  its  constitution,  ought  to  be  distinguished 
in  a  version,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  by  its  proper  name.  To  ren- 
der it  Marshill  from  etymology,  without  regard  to  use,  would  en- 
tirely mislead  the  unlearned,  who  could  never  imagine  that  the  his- 
torian spoke  of  bringing  the  aposile  before  a  court,  but  would  sup- 
pose that  he  only  informed  us  that  they  brought  him  up  to  an  emi- 
nence in  the  city,  from  which  he  discoursed  to  the  people.  This 
is  in  part  effected  by  the  common  version  ;  for,  though  in  verse  19, 
it  is  said,  "  They  brought  Paul  to  Areopagus,"  it  is  added  in  verse 
22,  "Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill,  and  said."  This 
leads  one  to  think  that  these  were  two  names  for  the  same  hill. 
The  Areopagus  with  the  article  is  the  proper  version  in  both  places. 


DISSERTATION  IX. 


INQUIRY  WHETHKR  CERTAIN  NAMES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED 
INTO  MOST  TRANSLATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  IN  THE  WEST,  CO- 
INCIDE IN  MEANING  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  TERMS  FROM  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  DERIVED,  AND  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  USED  AS 
THE    VERSION. 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  Dissertation,*  as  one  cause  of 
difficulty  in  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  that  before  we  begin 
to  study  them  critically  we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  them  in 
a  translation,  whence  we  have  acquired  a  habit  of  considering  sev- 
eral ancient  and  oriental  terms  as  equivalent  to  certain  words  in 
modern  use  in  our  own  language,  by  which  they  have  been  com- 
monly rendered.  What  makes  the  difficulty  the  greater  is,  that 
when  we  become  acquainted  with  other  versions  beside  that  into  our 
mother-tongue,  these,  instead  of  correcting,  serve  but  to  confirm  the 
prejudice  :  For,  in  these  translations,  we  find  the  same  original 
words  rendered  by  words  which  we  know  to  correspond  exactly,  in 
those  tongues,  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  English  translation. 
In  order  to  set  this  observation  in  the  strongest  light,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  trace  the  origin  of  some  terms  which  have  become  tech- 
nical among  ecclesiastic  writers,  pointing  out  the  changes  in  mean- 
ing which  they  have  undergone.  When  alterations  are  produced 
gradually,  they  escape  the  notice  of  the  generality  of  people,  and 
sometimes  even  of  the  more  discerning:  For  a  term  once  univer- 
sally understood  to  be  equivalent  to  an  original  term,  whose  place 
it  occupies  in  the  translation,  will  naturally  be  supposed  still  equiva- 
lent, by  those  who  not  attend  to  the  variations  in  the  meanings  of 
words  which  a  tract  of  time  often  insensibly  produces.  Sometimes 
etymology  contributes  to  favor  the  deception. 

How  few  are  there,  even  among  the  readers  of  the  original, 
who  entertain  a  suspicion  that  tiie  words  mystery,  blasphemy,  schism, 
heresy,  do  not  convey  to  moderns  precisely  those  ideas  which  the 
Greek  words  (being  the  same  except  in  termination)  fivaiyjgiov 
pkun(fit]f.iiu,  nytn/^cr,  uifjfaig,  in  the  New  Testament,  conveyed  to 
Christians  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  ?  Yet,  that  there  is  not  such 
a  correspondence  in  meaning  between  them  as  is  commonly  sup- 
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posed,  I  intend,  in  the  present  Dissertation,  to  put  beyond  a  doubt. 
Tliat  there  is  a  real  difference  in  regard  to  some  of  those  words, 
is  1  think  generally  allowed  by  men  of  letters  ;  but  as  all  are  not 
agreed  in  regard  to  the  precise  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  I  shall  here  examine,  briefly,  the  import  of  the  original 
terms,  in  the  order  above-mentioned,  that  we  may  be  qualified  to 
judge  how  far  they  are  rightly  rendered  by  the  words  supposed  to 
correspond  to  them,  and  that  we  may  not  be  misled,  by  the  re- 
semblance of  sound,  to  determine  concerning  the  sameness  of  sig- 
nification. 


PART   L 

OF  MYSTERY. 


The  Greek  word  fwoTy^giov  occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  is  uniformly  rendered  in  the  English  translation  mystery. 
We  all  know,  that  by  the  most  current  use  of  the  English  word 
mystery  (as  well  as  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastic  word  mysterium,  and 
the  corresponding  terms  in  modern  languages)  is  denoted  some 
doctrine  to  human  reason  incomprehensible  ;  in  other  words,  such  a 
doctrine  as  exhibits  difficulties,  and  even  apparent  contradictions, 
which  we  cannot  solve  or  explain.  Another  use  of  the  word, which , 
though  not  so  universal  at  present,  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  eccle- 
siastic writers  of  former  ages,  and  in  foreign  writers  of  the  present 
age,  is  to  signify  some  religious  ceremony  or  rite,  especially  those 
now  denominated  sacraments.  In  the  communion-office  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  elements,  after  consecration,  are  sometimes 
termed  holy  mysteries.  But  this  use  seems  not  now  to  be  common 
among  Protestants,  less  perhaps  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
Johnson  has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  it  in  his  Dictionary.  In- 
deed, in  the  fourth,  and  some  succeeding  centuries,  tlie  word  i^va- 
Tt]Qt,ov  was  so  much  in  vogue  with  the  Greek  fathers,  and  mysterium 
or  sacramentum,  as  it  was  often  rendered,  with  the  Latin,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  in  what  meaning  they  used  the  words  ; 
nay,  whether  or  not  they  affixed  any  meaning  to  them  at  all.  In 
every  thing  that  related  to  religion,  there  were  found  mysteries  and 
sacraments,  in  doctrines  and  precepts,  in  ordinances  and  petitions  : 
they  could  even  discover  numbers  of  them  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Nay,  so  late  as  Father  Possevini,  this  unmeaning  application  of 
these  terms  has  prevailed  in  some  places.  Tliat  Jesuit  is  cited 
with  approbation  by  Walton,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Polyglot, 
for  saying,  "  Tot  esse  in  Hebraica  Scriptura  sacramenta,  quot  lite- 
rse  ;  tot  mysteria,  quot  puncta  ;    tot  arcana,  quot   apices  }"    a  sen- 
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tence,  I  acknowledge,  as  unintelligible  to  nie  as  Father  Simon  owns 
it  was  to  him.  But  passing  this  indefinite  use,  of  which  we  know 
not  what  to  make,  the  two  significations  I  have  mentioned  are  suffi- 
ciently known  to  theologians,  and  continue,  though  not  equally,  still 
in  use  with  modern  writers. 

2.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  Scriptures  critically,  and 
make  them  serve  for  their  own  interpreters,  which  is  the  surest  way 
of  attaining  the  true  knowledge  of  them,  we  shall  find,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  both  these  senses  are  unsupported  by  the  usage  of  the  in- 
spired penmen.  After  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  the  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  Greek  word  occurs,  and 
after  consulting  the  use  made  of  the  term  by  the  ancient  Greek  in- 
terpreters of  the  Old,  and  borrowing  aid  from  the  practice  of  the 
Hellenist  Jews  in  the  writings  called  Aprocrypha,  1  can  only  find 
two  senses  nearly  related  to  each  other  which  can  strictly  be  called 
scriptural.  The  first,  and  what  I  may  call  the  leading  sense  of  the 
word,  is  arcanum,  a  secret ;  any  thing  not  disclosed,  not  published 
to  the  world,  though  perhaps  communicated  to  a  select  number. 

3.  Now  let  it  be  observed,  thai  this  is  totally  different  from  the 
current  sense  of  the  English  word  mystery,  something  incomprehen- 
sible. In  the  former  acceptation,  a  thing  was  no  longer  a  mystery 
than  whilst  it  remained  unrevealed  ;  in  the  latter,  a  thing  is  equally 
a  mystery  after  the  revelation  as  before.  To  the  former  we  apply, 
properly,  the  epithet  unknown  ;  to  the  latter  we  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  apply  the  term  unknowable.  Thus,  the  proposition  that 
God  would  call  the  Gentiles,  and  receive  them  into  his  church, 
was  as  intelligible,  or,  if  you  like  the  term  better,  comprehensible, 
as  that  he  once  had  called  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  or  as 
any  plain  proposition  or  historical  fact.  Yet,  whilst  undiscovered, 
or  at  least  veiled  under  figures  and  types,  it  remained,  in  the  scrip- 
tural idiom,  a  mystery,  having  been  hidden  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions. But,  after  it  had  pleased  God  to  reveal  ti)is  his  gracious 
purpose  to  the  apostles  by  his  Spirit,  it  was  a  mystery  no  longer. 

The  Greek  words  ujJoy.uXvipig  and  /^ivoirjocoi^  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  that  the  English  words  discovery  and  secret 
do.  Mvart^rjiov  dnoyMkv(f{)fv  is  a  secret  discovered,  and  conse- 
quently a  secret  no  longer.  The  discovery  is  the  extinction  of  the 
secret  as  such.  These  words  accordingly,  or  words  equivalent,  as 
(.ivoi'ijoiof  yvcxiQiadev^  qiuvegoiOiv^  are  olten  brought  together  by  the 
apostles,  to  show  that  what  were  once  the  secret  purposes  and 
counsels  of  God  had  been  imparted  to  them,  to  be  by  them  pro- 
mulgated to  all  the  world.  Thus  they  invited  the  grateful  at- 
tention of  all  to  what  was  so  distinguished  a  favor  on  the  part  of 
heaven,  and  must  be  of  such  unspeakable  importance  to  tlie  apos- 
tate race  of  Adam.  The  terms,  communication,  revelation,  mani- 
festation, plainly  show  the  import  of  the  term  nvoirnjiov,  to  which 
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they  are  applied.  As  this,  indeed,  seems  to  he  a  point  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  the  learned,  I  shall  only  refer  the  judi- 
cious reader,  for  further  proof  of  it  from  the  New  Testament,  to 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  margin  ;*  in  all  which  he  will  plainly 
perceive,  that  the  apostle  treats  of  something  which  had  been  con- 
cealed for  ages,  (and  for  that  reason  called  /huodjoiov),  but  was 
then  openly  revealed,  and  not  of  any  thing  in  its  own  nature  dark 
and  inconceivable, 

4.  ]f,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  arising  from  so  many  direct 
and  clear  passages  in  the  writin^^s  of  Paul,  it  should  be  thought  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  usage  of  the  Seventy,  we  find  that  in  the 
prophet  Daniel  (ch.  2:  18,  19,27 — 30,  47.  4:  9),  the  word  fivat?']- 
giov  occurs  not  fewer  than  nine  times,  answering  always  to  the 
Chaldaic  nth  7-azn,  res  arcana,  and  used  in  relation  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream,  which  was  become  a  secret  even  to  the  dreamer 
himself,  as  he  had  forgot  it.  The  word  there  is  uniformly  render- 
ed in  the  common  version  secret ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  those  verses  it  is  found  connected  with  the  verbs  yvMol^w, 
qoizi^o),  -and  unoxulvmcj,  in  a  way  exactly  similar  to  the  usage  of 
the  New  Testament  above  observed.  It  occurs  in  no  other  place 
of  that  version,  but  one  in  Isaiah,  of  very  doubtful  import.  In  the 
apocryphal  writings,  (which,  in  matters  of  criticism  on  the  Helle- 
nistic idiom,  are  of  good  authority),  the  word  {ivOTt'igiov  frequently 
occurs  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  used  in  reference  to  human  se- 
crets as  well  as  to  divine.  Nay,  the  word  is  not,  even  in  the  New 
Testament,  confined  to  divine  secrets.  It  expresses  sometimes 
those  of  a  different,  and  even  contrary  nature.  Thus  the  apostle, 
speaking  of  the  antichristian  spirit,  says,  "  The  mvstery  of  iniquity 
doth  already  work,"  2  Thess.  2:  7.  Tiie  spirit  of  antichrist  hath 
begun  to  operate  ;  but  the  operation  is  latent  and  unperceived. 
The  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  blessing,  the  spirit  of  antichrist  a  curse. 
Both  are  equally  denominated  mystery,  or  secret,  whilst  they  re- 
main concealed. 

5.  I  shall  be  much  misunderstood,  if  any  one  infer,  from  what 
has  been  now  advanced,  that  I  mean  to  signify  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  doctrines  of  religion  which  is  not  on  all  sides  perfectly  com- 
prehensible to  us,  or  nothing  from  which  difficulties  may  be  raised 
that  we  are  notable  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  fully  convinced,  that  in  all  sciences,  particularly  natural 
theology,  as  well  as  in  revelation,  there  are  many  truths  of  this 
kind,  whose  evidence  such  objections  are  not  regarded  by  a  judi- 
cious person  as  of  force  sufficient  to  invalidate.  For  example,  the 
divine  omniscience  is  a  tenet  of  natural  religion.     This  manifestly 

•  Rom.  16:  25,  26.  1  Cor.  2:  7—10.  Eph.  1  : 9.  3:  3,  5,  6,  9.  6  :  19. 
Col.  1:  26,  27. 
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implies  God's  foreknowledge  of  all  future  events.  Yet,  to  recon- 
cile the  divine  prescience  with  the  freedom,  and  even  the  contingen- 
cy, and  consequently  with  the  good  or  ill  desert  of  human  actions, 
is  what  I  have  never  yet  seen  achieved  by  any,  and  indeed  despair 
of  seeing.  That  there  are  such  difficulties  also  in  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  very  absurd  to  deny.  But 
the  present  inquiry  does  not  affect  that  matter  in  the  least.  This 
inquiry  is  critical,  and  concerns  solely  the  scriptural  acceptation  of 
the  word  }ivoTi]gtov,  which  I  have  shown  to  relate  merely  to  the 
secrecy  for  some  time  observed  with  regard  to  any  doctrine,  whe- 
ther mysterious  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  or  not. 

6.  The  foregoing  observations  will  throw  some  light  on  what 
Paul  says  (1  Cor.  4:  1),  of  the  nature  of  the  office  with  which  he 
was  vested  :  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  or/Mvo^iOvg  livairi- 
QiMv  Siov,  dispensers  to  mankind  of  the  gracious  purposes  of  hea- 
ven, heretofore  concealed,  and  therefore  denominated  secrets.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  conformable  than  this  interpretation,  both  to 
the  instructions  given  to  the  apostles  during  our  Lord's  ministry, 
and  to  the  commission  they  received  from  him.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  he  tells  them,  "  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  no  secret  relating  to  this  subject  is 
withheld  from  you  ;  "  but  to  them  it  is  not  given,"  Matt.  13:  41  ; 
that  is,  not  yet  given.  For  these  very  apostles,  when  commission- 
ed to  preach,  were  not  only  empowered,  but  commanded,  to  dis- 
close to  all  the  world  (Malt.  28:  19.  Mark  16:  15)  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  God,  his  secret  counsels  in  regard  to  man's  salvation.  And 
that  they  might  not  imagine  that  the  private  informations  received 
from  their  master  had  never  been  intended  for  the  public  ear,  he 
gave  them  this  express  injunction,  "  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness, 
that  speak  ye  in  light:  And  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach 
ye  upon  the  house-tops."  He  assigns  the  reason,  the  divine  de- 
cree ;  a  topic  to  which  he  oftener  than  onc3  recurs.  "  There  is 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  and  hid  that  shall  not 
be  known,"  Matt.  10:26,  27.  Again,  "  There  is  nothing  hid  which 
shall  not  be  manifested  ;  neither  was  any  thing  kept  secret  but  that 
it  should  come  abroad,"  Mark  4:  22.  This  may  serve  to  explain 
to  us  the  import  of  those  phrases  which  occur  in  the  Epistles,  as 
expressing  the  whole  Christian  institution — "the  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  the  mystery  of  the  faith,  the  mystery  of  God,  and  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ;"  mystery  in  the  singular  number,  not  mysteries  in 
the  plural,  which  would  have  been  more  conformable  to  the  mod- 
ern import  of  the  word,  as  relating  to  the  incomprehensibility  of  the 
different  articles  of  doctrine.  But  the  whole  of  the  gospel,  taken 
together,  is  denominated  the  mystery,  the  grand  secret,  in  reference 
to  the  silence  or  concealment  under  which  it  was  formerly  kept ; 
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as,  in  like  manner,  it  is  styled  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
reference  to  the  publication  afterwards  enjoined. 

7.  I  signified  before,  that  tliere  was  another  meaning  which  the 
term  f.wat7]f}tov  sometimes  bears  in  the  New  Testament.  But  it  is 
so  nearly  related  to,  if  not  coincident  with  the  former,  that  I  am 
doubtful  whether  I  can  call  it  other  than  a  particular  application  of 
the  same  meaning.  However,  if  the  thing  be  understood,  it  is  not 
material  which  of  the  two  ways  we  denominate  it.  The  word  is 
sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  figurative  sense,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  literal,  which  is  conveyed  under  any  fable,  parable, 
allegory,  symbolical  action,  representation,  dream,  or  vision.  It  is 
plain  that  in  this  case  the  term  f-ivoitj()iov  is  used  comparatively  ; 
for,  however  clear  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
apologue  or  parable  may  be  to  the  intelligent,  it  is  obscure  compar- 
ed with  the  literal  sense,  which  to  the  unintelligent  proves  a  kind  of 
veil.  The  one  is,  as  it  were,  open  to  the  senses  ;  the  other  requires 
penetration  and  reflection.  Perhaps  there  was  some  allusion  to 
this  import  of  the  term,  when  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  "To 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  to 
them  that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in  parables,"  Mark 
4:  11.  The  apostles  were  let  into  the  secret,  and  got  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  similitude,  whilst  the  muliitude  amused  themselves 
with  the  letter,  and  searched  no  further. 

In  this  sense  f.ivaiTj(jiov  is  used  in  these  words  :  "  The  mystery 
of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the 
seven  chuvches,  and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches," 
Rev.  1:  20.  Again,  in  the  same  book  ;  "  I  will  tell  thee  the  mys- 
tery of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  carrieth  her,"  etc.  ch.  17: 
7.  There  is  only  one  other  passage  to  which  this  meaning  of  the 
word  is  adapted,  and  on  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  af- 
terwards :*  "  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning 
Christ  and  the  church,"  Eph.  5:  32.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to 
this  interpretation  of  the  word  mystery  here,  that  the  apostle  allud- 
ed not  to  any  fiction,  but  to  an  historical  fact,  the  formation  of  Eve 
out  of  the  body  of  Adam  her  husband.  For,  though  there  is  no 
necessity  that  the  story  which  supplies  us  with  the  body  of  the  pa- 
rable or  allegory  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  be  literally  true, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  necessity  that  it  be  false.  Passages 
of  true  history  are  sometimes  allegorized  by  the  sacred  penmen. 
Witness  the  story  of  Abraham  and  his  two  sons,  Isaac  by  his  wife 
Sarah  and  Ishmael  by  his  bond-woman  Hagar,  of  which  the  apostle 
has  made  an  allegory  for  representing  the  comparative  natures  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  Christian,  Gal.  4:  22,  etc. 


*  Diss.  X.  Part  iii.  sect.  9. 
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8.  As  to  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  word  fivanjQiov  is  there  rendered 
in  the  Vulgate  sacramentum.  Although  this  Latin  word  was  long 
used  very  indefinitely  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  came  at  length, 
with  the  more  judicious,  to  acquire  a  meaning  more  precise  and 
fixed.  Firmilian  calls  Noah's  ark  the  sacrament  of  the  church 
of  Christ.*  It  is  manifest,  from  the  illustrations  he  subjoins,  that 
he  means  the  symbol,  type,  or  emblem  of  the  church  ;  alluding 
to  an  expression  of  the  apostle  Peter,  lEp.  3:20,  21.  This 
may,  on  a  superficial  view,  be  thought  nearly  coincident  with  the 
second  sense  of  the  word  fivaiy^giov  above  assigned.  But,  in  fact, 
it  is  rather  an  inversion  of  it.  It  is  not,  in  Scripture  language,  the 
type  that  is  called  the  mystery,  but  the  antitype  ;  not  the  sign  in  any 
figurative  speech  or  action,  but  the  thing  signified.  It  would,  there- 
fore, have  corresponded  better  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  word 
to  say,  "  The  church  of  Christ  is  the  sacrament  of  Noah's  ark ;" 
ro  fwazrjgiov^  the  secret  antitype,  which  that  vessel,  destined  for 
the  salvation  of  the  chosen  few  from  the  deluge,  was  intended  to 
adumbrate.  This  use,  however,  not  uncommon  among  the  fathers 
of  the  third  century,  has  given  rise  to  the  definition  of  a  sacrament 
as  the  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace ;  a  definition  to  which  some 
regard  has  been  paid  by  most  parties,  Protestant  as  well  as  Romish. 

9.  But  to  return  to  hvoi^qiov  :  It  is  plain  that  the  earliest  per- 
version of  the  word,  from  its  genuine  and  original  sense,  (a  secret, 
or  something  concealed),  was  in  making  it  to  denote  some  solemn 
and  sacred  ceremony.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  point  out  the  causes 
that  would  naturally  bring  ecclesiastic  writers  to  employ  it  in  a  sense, 
which  has  so  close  an  affinity  to  a  common  application  of  the  word 
in  profane  authors.  Among  the  different  ceremonies  employed  by 
the  heathen  in  their  idolatrous  superstitions,  some  were  public  and 
performed  in  the  open  courts,  or  in  those  parts  of  the  temples  to 
which  all  had  access ;  others  were  more  secretly  performed  in  pla- 
ces from  which  the  crowd  was  carefully  excluded.  To  assist,  or 
even  be  present  at  these,  a  select  number  only  was  admitted,  to 
each  of  whom  a  formal  and  solemn  initiation  was  necessary.  These 
secret  rites,  on  account  of  this  very  circumstance,  their  secrecy, 
were  generally  denominated  mysteries.  They  were  different,  ac- 
cording to  what  was  thought  agreeable  to  the  different  deities  in 
whose  honor  they  were  celebrated.  Thus  they  had  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  the  mysteries  of  Proserpine,  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus, 
etc.  Now  there  were  some  things  in  the  Christian  worship,  which, 
though  essentially  different  from  all  Pagan  rites,  had  as  much  re- 
semblance in  this  circumstance,  the  exclusion  of  the  multitude,  as 
would  give  sufficient  handle  to  the  heathen  to  style  them  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries. 

*  Cyp.  Epist.  75 ;  in  some  editions  43. 
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10.  Probably  the  term  would  be  first  applied  only  to  what  was 
called  in  the  primitive  church  the  eucharist,  which  we  call  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  afterwards  extended  to  baptism  and  other  sa- 
cred ceremonies.  In  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  ordinance,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  article  of  concealment  there  was  a 
pretty  close  analogy.  Not  only  were  all  infidels,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  excluded  from  witnessing  the  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  but  even  many  believers,  particularly  the  catechumens 
and  the  penitents  :  the  former,  because  not  yet  initiated  by  baptism 
into  the  church  ;  the  latter,  because  not  yet  restored  to  the  commu- 
nion of  Christians,  after  having  fallen  into  some  scandalous  sin. 
Besides,  the  secrecy  that  Christians  were  often,  on  account  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  obliged  to  observe,  which 
made  them  meet  for  social  worship  in  the  night-time,  or  very  early 
in  the  morning,  would  naturally  draw  on  their  ceremonies  from  the 
Gentiles  the  name  of  mysteries.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think, 
that  a  name  which  had  its  rise  among  their  enemies  might  after- 
wards be  adopted  by  themselves.  The  name  Christians,  ^rst  used 
at  Antioch,  seems,  from  liie  manner  wherein  it  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
11:  26,  to-  have  been  at  first  given  contemptuously  to  the  disciples 
by  infidels,  and  not  assumed  by  themselves.  Tlie  common  titles  by 
which,  for  many  years  after  that  period,  they  continued  to  distin- 
guish those  of  their  own  society,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  Acts 
and  from  Paul's  Epistles,  were,  the  faithful  or  believers,  the  disci- 
ples, and  the  brethren.  Yet,  before  the  expiration  of  the  apostolic 
age,  they  adopted  the  name  Christian,  and  gloried  in  it.  The 
apostle  Peter  uses  it  in  one  place,  (1  Ep.  4:  16),  the  only  place  in 
Scripture  wherein  it  is  used  by  one  of  themselves.  Some  other 
words  and  phrases  which  became  fashionable  amongst  ecclesiastic 
writers,  might  naturally  enough  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

11.  But  how  the  Greek  fivarrirjiov  came  first  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  sacramentum,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  None  of  the 
classical  significations  of  the  Latin  word  seems  to  have  any  affinity 
to  the  Greek  term.  For  whether  we  understand  it  simply  for  a 
sacred  ceremony,  sacramentum  from  sacrare,  as  juramentum  from 
jurare),  or  for  the  pledge  deposited  by  the  litigants  in  a  process  to 

ensure  obedience  to  the  award  of  the  judge,  or  for  the  military  oath 
of  fidelity — none  of  these  conveys  to  us  either  of  the  senses  of  the 
word  fiVGTt'joiov  explained  above.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  deni- 
ed, that  in  the  classical  import  the  Latin  word  may  admit  an  allu- 
sive application  to  the  more  solemn  ordinances  of  religion,  as  im- 
plying in  the  participants  a  sacred  engagement  equivalent  to  an 
oath.  All  that  I  here  contend  for  is,  that  the  Latin  word  sacramen- 
tum does  not,  in  any  of  these  senses,  convey  exactly  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  name  ftnazriQio)'^  whose  place  it  occupies  in  the  Vul- 
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gate.  Houbigant,  a  Romish  priest,  has,  in  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  used  neither  sacramentum  nor  mysierium  ;  but, 
where  either  of  these  terms  had  been  employed  in  the  Vulgate,  he 
substitutes  secretum,  arcanum,  or  absconditum.  Erasmus,  though 
he  wrote  at  an  earlier  period,  has  only  once  admitted  sacramentum 
into  his  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  said  with  the  Vulgate 
sacramentum  stptem  stellarum. 

Now  it  is  to  this  practice,  not  easily  accounted  for,  in  the  old 
Latin  translators,  that  we  owe  the  ecclesiastical  term  sacrament, 
which,  though  properly  not  scriptural,  even  Protestants  have  not 
thought  fit  to  reject ;  they  have  only  confined  it  a  little  in  the  ap- 
plication, using  it  solely  of  the  two  primary  institutions  of  the  gos- 
pel, baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ;  whereas  the  Romanists  apply 
it  also  to  five  other  ceremonies,  in  all  seven.  Yet  even  this  appli- 
cation is  not  of  equal  latitude  with  that  wherein  it  is  used  in  the 
Vulgate.  The  sacrament  of  God's  will,*  the  sacrament  of  piety, f 
the  sacrament  of  a  dream,  J  the  sacrament  of  the  seven  stars,§  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  woman,  [|  are  phrases  which  sound  very  strange- 
ly in  our  ears. 

12.  So  much  for  the  introduction  of  the  term  sacrament  into 
the  Christian  theology,  which  (however  convenient  it  may  be  for 
expressing  some  important  rites  in  our  religion)  has,  in  none  of  the 
places  where  it  occurs  in  the  Vulgate,  a  reference  to  any  rite  or 
ceremony  whatever,  but  is  always  the  version  of  the  Greek  word 
fAvaxTj^iov,  or  the  corresponding  term  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  Now 
the  term  ^voTi]giov,  as  has  been  shown,  is  always  predicated  of 
some  doctrine,  or  of  some  matter  of  fact,  wherein  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  denote,  that  the  information  he  gives  either  was  a 
secret  formerly,  or  is  the  latent  meaning  of  some  type,  allegory, 
figurative  description,  dream,  vision,  or  fact  referred  to.  No  reli- 
gion abounded  more  in  pompous  rites  and  ordinances  than  the  Jew- 
ish, yet  they  are  never  in  Scripture  (any  more  than  the  ceremonies 
of  the  New  Testament)  denominated  either  mysteries  or  sacraments. 
Indeed  with  us  Protestants,  the  meanings  in  present  use  assigned  to 
these  two  words  are  so  totally  distinct,  the  one  relating  solely  to 
doctrine  the  other  solely  to  positive  institutions,  that  it  may  look  a 
little  oddly  to  bring  them  together  in  the  discussion  of  the  same  crit- 
ical question.  But  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Christian  an- 
tiquity, and  foreign  use  in  these  matters,  or  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  Vulgate  translation,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  an  apology. 

13.  Before  I  finish  this  topic,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  one 
passage,  wherein  the  word  ^ivoi?'}(jioi',  it  may  be  plausibly  urged, 
must  have  the  same  sense  with  that  which  present  use  gives  to  the 

*  Eph.  1:  9.  t  1  Tim.  3:  16.  \  Dan.  2:  18,  30,  47. 
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English  word  mystery,  and  denote  something  which,  though  reveal- 
ed, is  inexplicable,  and  to  human  faculties  unintelligible.  The  words 
are,  "  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
into  glory,"  1  Tim.  3:  16.  I  do  not  here  inquire  into  the  justness 
of  this  reading,  though  differing  from  that  of  the  two  most  ancient 
versions,  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate,  and  some  of  the  oldest  man- 
uscripts. The  words,  as  they  stand,  sufficiently  answer  my  pur- 
pose. Admit,  then,  that  some  of  the  great  articles  enumerated  may 
be  justly  called  mysteries  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  present  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  the  sense  of  the  term 
here.  When  a  word  in  a  sentence  of  holy  writ  is  susceptible  of  two 
interpretations,  so  that  the  sentence,  whichsoever  of  the  two  ways 
the  word  be  interpreted,  conveys  a  distinct  meaning  suitable  to  tlie 
scope  of  the  place — and  when  one  of  these  interpretations  expresses 
the  common  import  of  the  word  in  holy  writ,  and  the  other  assigns 
it  a  meaning  which  it  plainly  has  not  in  any  other  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture— the  rules  of  criticism  manifestly  require  that  we  recur  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  Nothing. can  vindicate  us  in  giv- 
ing it  a  singular,  or  even  a  very  uncommon  signification,  but  that  all 
the  more  usual  meanings  would  make  the  sentence  involve  some 
absurdity  or  nonsense.  This  is  not  the  case  here  :  The  purport  of 
the  sentence  plainly  is,  "  Great  unquestionably  is  the  divine  secret, 
of  which  our  religion  brings  the  discovery  :  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  etc. 


PART  II. 


OF  BLASPHEMY. 


1  PROPOSED,  in  the  second  place,  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  import  of  the  word  ^luaqi^itta,  frequently  translated  blasphemy. 
I  am  far  from  affirming,  that  in  the  present  use  of  the  English 
word  there  is  such  a  departure  from  the  import  of  the  original,  as 
in  that  remarked  in  the  preceding  article  between  ^(voxi'ioiov  and 
mystery  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  not  a  perfect  coincidence.  BXaaqriiila  properly  denotes 
calumny,  detraction,  reproachful  or  abusive  language,  against 
whomsoever  it  be  vented.  There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  any  necessity  for  adopting  the  Greek  word  into  our  lan- 
guage, one  or  other  of  the  English  expressions  above  mentioned 
being  in  every  case  sufficient  for  conveying  the  sense.  Here,  as- 
in  other  instances,  we  have,  with  other  moderns,  implicitly  follow- 
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ed  the  Latins,  who  had  in  this  no  more  occasion  than  we  for  a 
phraseology  not  originally  of  their  own  growth.  To  have  uniform- 
ly translated,  and  not  transferred,  the  words  ^^.uacpt^fAi'a  and  §Xua- 
qtlfit'ii',  would  have  both  conlribulcd  to  perspicuity,  and  tended  to 
detect  the  abuse  of  the  terms  when  wrested  from  their  proper 
meaning.  That  ^lanq}]fii'u  and  its  conjugates  are  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament vevy  often  applied  to  reproaches  not  aimed  against  God,  is 
evident  from  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  margin  ;*  in  the  much 
greater  part  of  which  the  English  translators,  sensible  that  they 
could  admit  no  such  applicaiion,  have  not  used  the  words  blaspheme 
or  blasphemy,  but  rail,  revile,  speak  evil,  etc.  In  one  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  (Jude  9),  a  reproachful  charge  brought  even  against 
the  devil  is  called  ng/oig  i3Xar)qr]i.iiuq,  and  rendered  by  them  railing 
accusation.  That  the  word  in  some  other  placesf  ought  to  have 
been  rendered  in  the  same  general  terms,  I  shall  afterwards  show. 
But  with  respect  to  the  principal  point,  that  tlie  word  comprehends 
all  verbal  abuse,  against  whomsoever  uttered,  God,  angel,  man,  or 
devil,  as  it  is  universally  admitted  by  the  learned,  it  would  be  losing 
time  to  attempt  to  prove.  The  passages  referred  to  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  all  who  can  read  them  in  the  original  Greek. 

2.  But  it  deserves  our  notice,  and  it  is  principally  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  judged  it  proper  to  make  remarks  on  the  word,  that  even 
when  /?Aaogr7//(/a  refeis  to  reproachful  speeches  against  God,  and 
so  comes  nearer  the  meaning  of  our  word  blasphemy,  still  the  prim- 
itive notion  of  this  crime  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  in 
our  way  of  conceiving  it.  The  causes  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  investigate,  but  the  effect  is  undenialjie.  In  theological 
disputes,  nothing  is  more  common,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Christian  name,  than  the  imputation  of  blasphemy  thrown  by  each 
side  upon  the  other.  The  injustice  of  the  charge  on  both  sides, 
will  be  manifest  on  a  little  reflection,  which  it  is  the  more  necessary 
to  bestow,  as  the  commonness  of  the  accusation,  and  the  latent  but 
contagious  motives  of  employing  it,  have  gradually  perverted  our 
conceptions  of  the  thing. 

3.  It  has  been  remarked  already,  that  the  import  of  the  word 
§luoqi]f.ilu  is  malediceniia,  in  the  largest  acceptation,  comprehend- 
ing all  sorts  of  verbal  abuse,  imprecation,  reviling,  and  calumny. 
Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  such  abuse  is  mentioned  as  ut- 
tered against  God,  there  is  properly  no  change  made  on  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word — the  change  is  only  in  the  application,  that  is, 
in  the  reference  to  a  different  object.     The   idea   conveyed  in  the 


*  Matt.  12:31,3-2.  27:  39.  Mark  15:29.  Luke  22:  65.  23:  39.  Rom.  3: 
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explanation  now  given  is  always  included,  against  whomsoever  the 
crime  be  committed.  In  this  manner  every  term  is  understood 
that  is  applicable  to  both  God  and  man.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  disobey  is  the  same,  whether  we  speak  of  disobeying  God 
or  of  disobeying  man.  The  same  may  be  said  of  believe,  honor, 
fear,  etc.  As  therefore  the  sense  of  the  term  is  the  same,  though 
differently  applied,  what  is  essential  to  constitute  the  crime  of  de- 
traction in  the  one  case,  is  essential  also  in  the  other.  But  it  is  es- 
sential to  this  crime,  as  commonly  understood,  when  con)mitted  by 
one  man  against  another,  that  there  be  in  the  injurious  person  the 
will  or  disposition  to  detract  from  the  person  abused.  Mere  mis- 
take in  regard  to  character,  especially  when  the  mistake  is  not  con- 
ceived, by  him  who  entertains  it,  to  lessen  the  character,  nay,  is 
supposed,  however  erroneously,  to  exalt  it,  is  never  construed  by 
any  into  the  crime  of  defamation.  Now,  as  blasphemy  is,  in  its  es- 
sence, the  same  crime,  but  immensely  aggravated,  by  being  com- 
mitted against  an  object  infinitely  superior  to  man,  what  is  funda- 
mental to  the  existence  of  the  crime  will  be  found  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  species  which  comes  under  the  general  name,  There 
can  be  no  blasphemy,  therefore,  where  there  is  not  an  impious  pur- 
pose to  derogate  from  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  to  alienate  the  minds 
of  others  from  the  love  and  reverence  of  God. 

4.  Hence,  we  must  be  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  so  frequently 
using  the  odious  epithet  blasphemous  in  our  controversial  writings  ; 
an  evil  imputable  solely  to  the  malignity  of  temper  which  a  habit  of 
such  disputatioa  rarely  fails  to  produce.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Ar- 
minian  an-d  the  C|ivinist,  the  Arian  and  the  Athanasian,  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Papist,  the  Jesuit  and  the  Jansenist,  throw  and  re- 
tort on  each  other  the  unchristian  reproach.  Yet  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  say,  that  each  of  the  disputants  is  so  far  from  intending  to 
diminish,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  the  honor  of  the  Almighty,  that 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  fully  convinced  that  his  own  principles  are 
better  adapted  to  raise  it  than  those  of  his  antagonist,  and  for  that 
very  reason  he  is  so  strenuous  in  maintaining  them.  But  to  black- 
en as  much  as  possible  the  designs  of  an  adversary,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  render  his  opinions  hateful,  is  one  of  the  many 
common,  but  detestable,  resources  of  theological  controvertists. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sense,  not  only  of  the  injustice  of  this 
measure,  but  of  its  inefficacy  for  producing  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  a  reasonable  antagonist,  and  of  the  bad  impression  it  tends  to 
make  on  the  impartial  and  judicious  in  regard  both  to  the  arguers 
and  the  argument,  will  at  length  induce  men  to  adopt  more  candid 
methods  of  managing  their  disputes ;  and,  even  when  provoked  by 
the  calumnious  and  angry  epithets  of  an  opposer,  not  to  think  of  re- 
taliating, but  to  remember,  that  they  will  derive  more  honor  from 
imitating,  as  is  their  duty,  the  conduct  of  Hinj  who,  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again. 
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5.  But,  after  observing  that  this  perversion  of  the  word  blas- 
phemy results,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  intemperate  heat  and 
violence  with  which  polemic  writers  manage  their  religious  contests, 
it  is  no  more  than  doing  justice  to  theologians  and  ecclesiastics 
(though  it  may  look  like  a  digression)  to  remark,  that  this  evidence 
of  undue  acrimony  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  them.  So  uncon- 
trollable is  this  propensity  in  men  of  violent  passions,  that  even 
sceptics  cannot  pretend  an  entire  exemption  from  it.  Some  allow- 
ances ought  doubtless  to  be  made  for  the  rage  of  bigots,  inflamed 
by  contradiction,  from  the  infinite  consequence  they  always  ascribe 
to  their  own  religious  dogmas  ;  but  when  a  reasoner,  an  inquirer  in- 
to truth,  and  consequently  a  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  per- 
son, (and  doubtless  such  a  man  Lord  Bolingbroke  chose  to  be  ac- 
counted), falls  into  the  same  absurdity,  adopts  the  furious  language 
of  fanaticism,  and  rails  against  those  whose  theory  he  combats,  call- 
ing them  impious  blasphemers,  to  what  allowance  can  we  justly 
think  him  entitled  ?  I  know  of  none  except  our  pity ;  to  which  in- 
deed, a  manner  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  philosopher,  and 
unbecoming  the  patience  and  self-command  implied  in  cool  inquiry, 
seems  to  give  him  a  reasonable  claim.  Since,  however,  with  this 
defect  of  discernment,  candour,  and  moderation,  philosophers  as 
well  as  zealots,  infidels  as  well  as  fanatics,  and  men  of  the  world 
as  well  as  priests,  are  sometimes  chargeable,  it  may  not  be  unreason- 
able to  bestow  a  iew  reflections  on  it. 

6.  First,  to  recur  to  analogy,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing:  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  who  have  not  sometimes  had  occasion  to  hear 
a  man  warmly,  and  with  the  very  best  intentions,  commend  anoth- 
er for  an  action  which  in  reality  merited  not  praise  but  blame. 
Yet  no  man  would  call  the  person  who  through  sin)plicity  acted  this 
part  a  slanderer,  whether  the  fact  he  related  of  his  friend  were  true 
or  false,  since  he  seriously  meant  to  raise  esteem  of  him  :  for  an  in- 
tention to  depreciate  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  slander.  To  praise 
injudiciously  is  one  thing,  to  slander  is  another.  The  former,  per- 
haps, will  do  as  much  hurt  to  the  character  which  is  the  subject  of 
it,  as  the  latter ;  but  the  merit  of  human  actions  depends  entirely 
on  the  motive.  There  is  a  maliciousness  in  the  calumniatory,  which 
no  person  who  reflects  is  in  danger  of  confounding  with  the  un- 
conscious blundering  of  a  man  whose  praise  detracts  from  the  per- 
son whom  he  means  to  honor.  The  blasphemer  is  no  other  than 
the  calumniator  of  Almighty  God.  To  constitute  the  crime,  it  is 
as  necessary  that  this  species  of  calumny  be  intentional  as  that  the 
other  be.  He  must  be  one  therefore,  who,  by  his  impious  talk,  en- 
deavors to  inspire  others  with  the  same  irreverence  towards  the 
Deity,  or  perhaps  abhorrence  of  him,  which  he  indulges  in  himself. 
And  though,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
very  few  arrive  at  this  enormous  guilt,  it  ought  not  to  be  dissembled, 
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that  the  habitual  profanation  of  the  name  and  attributes  of  God,  by 
common  swearing,  is  but  too  manifest  an  approach  towards  it. 
There  is  not  an  entire  coincidence  :  The  latter  of  these  vices  may 
be  considered  as  resulting  solely  from  the  defect  of  what  is  good  in 
principle  and  disposition  ;  the  former,  from  the  acquisition  of  what 
is  evil  in  the  extreme ;  but  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  them, 
and  an  insensible  gradation  from  the  one  to  the  other.  To  accus- 
tom one's  self  to  treat  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  with  irreverent 
familiarity  is  the  first  step;  malignly  to  arraign  his  attributes,  and 
revile  his  providence,  is  the  last. 

7.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  no- 
tion o{  ^kaocfrjiAia,  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  purely  a  matter  of 
criticism  concerning  the  import  of  a  word,  whose  signification  must 
be  ultimately  determined  by  scriptural  use.  Our  reasonings  there- 
fore are  of  no  validity,  unless  they  are  supported  by  fact.  True  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  word  /5A«a- 
qrjliieh',  when  men  are  the  objects,  is  manifestly  used  for  intentional 
abuse,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  signification  is  the  same  when 
God  is  the  object.  Nay,  according  to  the  rules  af  criticism,  it  is 
evidence  sufficient,  unless  a  positive  proof  could  be  brought  that  the 
word  in  this  application  undergoes  a  change  of  meaning.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  presump- 
tion, as  positive  testimony  can  be  produced,  that  both  the  verb  and 
noun  have  the  same  meaning  in  these  different  applications. 

8.  Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  sometimes  in  the  same  sentence 
the  word  is  applied  in  common  both  to  divine  and  to  human  beings, 
which  are  specified  as  the  objects,  and  construed  with  it ;  and  some- 
times the  word,  having  been  applied  to  one  of  these,  is  repeated  in 
an  application  to  the  other  ;  the  sacred  writers  thereby  showing, 
that  the  evil  is  the  same  in  kind  in  both  cases,  and  that  the  cases 
are  discriminated  solely  by  the  dignity  of  the  object.  Thus  our 
Lord  says,  (as  in  the  common  translation),  "  All  manner  of  blas- 
phemy," naaa  ^Xanq^rmla,  "  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  ;  but  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven,"  Matt.  12; 
31.*  The  difference  in  point  of  atrociousness  is  here  exceedingly 
great,  the  one  being  represented  as  unpardonable,  and  the  other  as 
what  may  be  pardoned  ;  but  this  is  exhibited  as  resulting  purely 
from  the  infinite  disparity  of  the  objects.  The  application  of  the 
same  name  to  the  two  crimes  compared,  gives  us  to  understand  the 
immense  disproportion  there  is,  in  respect  of  guilt,  between  the 
same  criminal  behavior  when  aimed  against  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  when  directed  against  the  Author  of  our  being.  As  the  En- 
glish word  blasphemy  is  not  of  the  same  extent  of  signification  wiih 
the  Greek,  and  is  not  properly  applied  to  any  abuse  vented  against 

*  See  the  passage  in  this  Translation,  and  the  Note  upon  it. 
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man,  it  would  have  been  better  here  to  have  chosen  a  common  term, 
which  would  have  admitted  equally  an  application  to  either,  such  as 
reproach  or  detraction.  The  expression  of  the  evangelist  Mark  in 
the  parallel  place,  (3:  28,  29),  is  to  the  same  purpose.  Again,  in 
Acts  6:  11,  "We  have  heard  hitn  speak  blasphemous  words," 
Qt]l.iaTa  ^lda(ft]^u,  "  against  Moses  and  against  God."  Like  to 
this  is  that  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  false  witnesses 
who  were  suborned  to  testify  against  Naboth  say,  "  Thou  didst 
blaspheme  God  and  the  king,"  1  Kings  21:  10.  Though  the  word 
in  the  Septuagint  is  not  ^Xaaqr^f-i^lv,  it  is  a  term  which  in  that  ver- 
sion is  sometimes  used  synonymously,  as  indeed  are  all  the  terms 
which  in  the  original  denote  cursing,  reviling,  defaming. 

9.  Further,  with  the  account  given  above  of  the  nature  o{  blas- 
phemy, the  style  of  Scripture  perfectly  agrees.  No  errors  concern- 
ing the  divine  perfections  can  be  grosser  than  those  of  polytheists 
and  idolaters,  such  as  the  ancient  Pagans,  Errors  on  this,  if  on 
any  subject,  are  surely  fundamental.  Yet  those  errors  are  never  in 
holy  writ  brought  under  the  denomination  of  blasphemy  ;  nor  are 
those  who  mainiain  them  ever  styled  blasphemers.  Nay,  among 
those  who  are  no  idolaters,  but  acknowledge  the  unity  and  spiritu- 
ality of  the  divine  nature,  (as  did  all  the  Jewish  sects),  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  this  crime,  that  a  man's  opinions  be,  in  their  con- 
sequences, derogatory  from  the  Divine  Majesty,  if  they  be  not  per- 
ceived to  be  so  by  him  who  holds  them,  and  broached  on  purpose 
to  diminish  men's  veneration  of  God.  The  opinions  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  appear  in  effect  to  have  detracted  from  the  justice,  the  good- 
ness, and  even  the  power  of  the  Deity,  as  their  tendency  was  but 
but  too  manifestly  to  diminish  in  men  the  fear  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently to  weaken  their  obligations  to  obey  him.  Yet  neither  our 
Saviour,  nor  any  of  the  inspired  writers,  calls  them  blasphemous,  as 
those  opinions  did  not  appear  to  themselves  to  detract,  nor  were 
advanced  with  the  intention  of  detracting,  from  the  honor  of  God. 
Our  Lord  only  said  to  the  Sadducees,  "  Ye  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God,"  Matt.  22:  19.  Nay,  it  does 
not  appear  that  even  their  adversaries  the  Pharisees,  though  the 
first  who  seem  to  have  perverted  the  word,  (as  shall  b"  remarked  af- 
terwards), and  though  immoderately  attached  to  their  own  tenets, 
ever  reproached  them  as  blasphemers  on  account  of  their  erroneous 
opinions.  Nor  is  indeed  the  epithet  blasphemous,  or  any  synony- 
mous term,  ever  coupled  in  Scripture  (as  is  common  in  modern 
use)  with  doctrines,  thoughts,  opinions:  It  is  never  applied  but  to 
words  and  speeches.  A  blasphemous  opinion,  or  blasphemous  doc- 
trine, are  phrases  which  (how  familiar  soever  to  us)  are  as  unsuita- 
ble to  the  scriptural  idiom,  as  a  railing  opinion,  or  slanderous  doc- 
trine, is  to  ours. 

10.  But  to  proceed  from  what  is  not,  to  what  is  called  hlasphe- 
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my  in  Scripture : — The  first  divine  law  published  against  it,  "  He 
that  blasphemeih  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (or  Jehovah,  as  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew)  "  shall  be  put  to  death,"  Lev.  24:  15,  16,  when  consider- 
ed along  with  the  incident  that  occasioned  it,  suggests  a  very  atro- 
cious offence  in  words,  no  less  than  abuse  or  imprecations  vented 
against  the  Deity.  For,  in  what  way  soever  the  crime  of  the  man 
there  mentioned  be  interpreted,  whether  as  committed  against  the 
true  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  or  against  any  of  the  false  gods  whom 
his  Egyptian  father  worshipped,  the  law  in  the  words  now  quoted 
is  sufficiently  explicit ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  story  plainly 
show,  that  the  words  which  he  had  used  were  derogatory  from  the 
Godhead,  and  shocking  to  the  hearers. 

And  if  we  add  to  this  the  only  other  memorable  instance  in  sa- 
cred history,  namely,  that  of  Rabshakeh,  it  will  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  solely  a  malignant  attempt,  in  words,  to  lessen  men's  rev- 
erence of  the  true  God,  and,  by  vilifying  his  perfections,  to  prevent 
their  placing  confidence  in  him,  which  is  called  in  Scripture  blas- 
phemy, when  the  word  is  employed  to  denote  a  sin  committed  di- 
rectly against  God.  This  was  manifestly  the  attempt  of  Rabsha- 
keh when  he  said,  "  Neither  let  Hezekiah  make  you  trust  in  the 
Lord,"  (the  word  is  Jehovah),  "  saying,  Jehovah  will  surely  deliver 
us.  Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  his  land  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath 
and  of  Arpad?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and 
Ivah?  Have  they  delivered  Samaria  out  of  ray  hand  ?  Who  are 
they,  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries,  that  have  delivered  their 
country  out  of  mine  hand,  that  Jehovah  should  deliver  Jerusalem 
out  of  mine  hand?"  2  Kings  18:  30,  33—35. 

11.  Blasphemy,  I  acknowledge,  like  every  other  species  of 
defamation,  may  proceed  from  ignorance  combined  with  rashness 
and  presumption ;  but  it  invariably  implies  (which  is  not  implied  in 
mere  error)  an  expression  of  contempt  or  detestation,  and  a  desire 
of  producing  the  same  passions  in  others.  As  this  conduct,  how- 
ever, is  more  heinous  in  the  knowing  than  in  the  ignorant,  there  are 
degrees  of  guilt  even  in  blasphemy.  God's  name  is  said  to  be 
blasphemed  among  the  heathen,  through  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
his  worshippers.  And  when  Nathan  said  to  David,  2  Sam.  12:  14, 
*'  By  this  deed  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah 
to  blaspheme,"  his  design  was  evidently  to  charge  on  that  monarch 
a  considerable  share  of  the  guilt  of  those  blasphemies  to  which  his 
heinous  transgression,  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  would  give  rise  among 
their  idolatrous  neighbors :  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  flagrant 
iniquity  of  the  servant  rarely  fails  to  bring  reproach  on  the  master, 
and  on  the  service.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  most  flagitious  kind  of 
blasphemy  whereof  those  men  are  guilty,  who,  instead  of  being 
brought  to  repentance  by  the  plagues  wherewith  God  visits  them 
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for  their  sins,  are  fired  with  a  monstrous  kind  of  revenge  against 
their  Maker,  which  they  vent  in  vain  curses  and  impious  reproaches. 
Tlius,  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  informed  of  those  who  "  blas- 
phemed the  God  of  heaven,  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores, 
and  repented  not  of  their  deeds,"  Rev.  16: 11. 

12.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  even  the  inspired  penmen 
of  the  New  Testament  sometimes  use  the  word  with  greater  latitude 
than  has  here  been  given  it.  The  Jews  are  said,  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, "  to  have  spoken  against  tlie  things  preached  by  Paul,  con- 
tradicting and  blaspheming,"  Acts  13:45.  And  it  is  said  of  others 
of  the  same  nation,  "  When  they  opposed  themselves  and  blas- 
phemed," chap.  18:  6.  Now,  as  zeal  for  God  and  religion  was 
the  constant  pretext  of  the  Jews  for  vindicating  their  opposition  to 
Christianity,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  they  would  have  thrown 
out  any  thing  like  dire»ct  blasphemy  or  reproaches  against  God.  It 
may  therefore  be  plausibly  urged,  that  it  must  have  been  (if  we  may 
borrow  a  term  from  the  law)  such  constructive  blasphemy,  as  when 
we  call  fundamental  errors  in  things  divine  by  that  odious  name. 
But  the  answer  is  easy.  It  has  been  shown  already,  that  the  Greek 
word  implies  no  more  than  to  revile,  defame,  or  give  abusive  lan- 
guage. As  the  term  is  general,  and  equally  applicable,  whether 
God  be  the  object  of  abuse  or  man,  it  ought  never  to  be  rendered 
blaspheme,  unless  when  the  context  manifestly  restrains  it  to  the 
former  application.  There  is  this  advantage,  if  the  case  were  du- 
bious, in  preserving  the  general  term,  tliat  if  God  be  meant  as  the 
object  of  their  reproaches,  still  the  version  is  just.  In  the  story 
of  the  son  of  the  Israelitish  woman,  Lev.  24:  11,  14,  terms  "curs- 
ing God,"  and  "  blaspheming  him,"  are  used  synonymously  ;  and 
in  regard  to  Rabshakeh's  blasphemy,  the  phrases,  to  reproach  the 
living  God  or  Jehovah,  and  to  blaspheme  him,  are  both  used  in 
the  same  way,  2  Kings  19:  4,  16,  22,  23;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  writer  meant  abuse  levelled  against  men,  to  render  it  blaspheme 
is  a  real  mistranslation,  inasmuch  as,  by  representing  the  Divine 
Majesty  as  the  object,  which  the  English  word  blaspheme  always 
does,  the  sense  is  totally  altered. 

Our  translators  have  on  other  occasions  been  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  in  none  of  the  places  marked  in  the  margin*  have  they  used 
blaspheme,  or  any  of  its  conjugates  ;  but,  instead  of  it,  the  words 
rail,  revile,  report  slandcroushj,  speak  evil,  defame,  though  the 
word  in  the  original  is  the  same  ;  nay,  in  some  places,  where  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  object,  they  translate  it  in  the  same  manner. f  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  two  passages  quoted  from  the  Acts,  the 


*  Rotn.  .3:  8.   14:6.   1  Cor.  4:  13.   10:30.   E|.li.4:31.    1  Tim.  Ci:4.  Tit. 
3:  2.   1  Pet.  4:  4,  14.  2  Pet.  2:  ]0,  \l.  Jude  D:  10. 
t  Matt.  27:  39.  Mark  1.5:  2'..).  Luke  23:  39. 
Vol.  I.  40 
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apostles  themselves  were  the  objects  of  the  abuse  which  fiery  zeal 
prompted  their  countrymen  to  throw  out  against  the  propagators 
of  a  doctrine,  considered  by  them  as  subversive  of  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  Both  passages  are  justly  rendered  by  Castalio  :  the 
first,  "  Judaei  contradicebant  iis  quae  a  Paulo  dicebantur,  reclaman- 
tes,  ac  conviciantes  ;"  the  second,  "  Quumque  illi  resisterent  ac 
maledicerent." 

13.  The  same  will  serve  for  answer  to  the  objection  founded 
on  Paul's  saying  of  himself  (1  Tim.  I:  13)  before  his  conversion 
that  he  was  "  a  blasphemer ;"  the  word  ought  to  have  been  ren- 
dered defamer.  Of  this  we  can  make  no  doubt,  when  we  consider 
the  honorable  testimony  which  this  apostle,  after  his  conversion,  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  of  his  own  piety  when  a  Jew  : — "  Brethren," 
said  he,  "  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God"  (rather 
towards  God^  roT  Sfaj,  not  ivtimov  xov  Seov^  "  until  this  day," 
Acts  23:  1.  This  expression,  therefore,  regards  what  is  strictly 
called  duty  to  God.  But  could  he  have  made  this  declaration,  if 
his  conscience  had  charged  him  with  blasphemy,  of  all  crimes  against 
God  the-  most  heinous  ?  Should  it  be  asked,  In  what  sense  could 
he  charge  himself  with  defamation  ?  whom  did  he  defame?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Not  only  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  head,  but  the 
members  also  of  the  Christian  community,  both  ministers  and  dis- 
ciples. Not  that  he  considered  himself  as  guily  of  this  crime  by 
implication,  for  disbelieving  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ;  for  neither 
Jews  nor  Pagans  are  ever  represented  as  either  blasphemers  or 
calumniators  merely  for  their  unbelief;  but  because  he  was  con- 
scious that  his  zeal  had  carried  him  much  farther,  even  to  exhibit 
the  Author  of  this  institution  as  an  impostor  and  false  prophet,  and 
his  apostles  as  his  accomplices,  in  maliciously  imposing  upon  the 
nation,  and  subverting  the  true  religion.  That  he  acted  this  part, 
the  account  given  of  his  proceedings,  not  to  mention  this  declara- 
tion, affords  the  most  ample  evidence.  We  are  told  that  he  breath- 
ed out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples,  Acts  9:  I  ; 
and  he  says  himself,  ch.  26:  11,  that  he  was  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  and  even  compelled  them  to  join  in  the  abuse  and 
reproaches  of  which  he  accuses  himself  as  setting  the  example. 
And  though  I  doubt  not  that  in  this  Paul  acted  according  to  his 
judgment  at  the  time — for  he  tells  us  expressly  that  he  thought 
verily  with  himself  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the 
name  of  Jesus,  ch.  26:9— this  ignorance  did  indeed  extenuate  his 
crime,  but  not  excuse  it;  for  it  is  not  he  only  who  invents,  but  he 
also  who  malignantly  and  rashly,  or  without  examination  and  suf- 
ficient evidence,  propagates  an  evil  report  against  his  neighbor,  who 
is  justly  accounted  a  defamer. 

Nor  is  the  above  mentioned  the  only  place  wherein  the  word 
has  been  misinterprcterl  blasphemer.      We   have  another   example 
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in  the  character  which  ihe  same  apostle  gives  of  some  seducers 
who  were  to  appear  in  the  church,  and  of  whom  he  tells  us,  that 
they  would  "  have  a  form  of  godliness,"  but  "  without  the  power," 
2  Tim.  3:  5.  Now,  blasphemy  is  alike  incompatible  with  both  ; 
though  experience  has  shown  in  all  ages  that  slander  and  abuse 
vented  against  men,  liowever  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  godli- 
ness, are  perfectly  compatible  with  its  form.  Some  other  places 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  ought  to  have  been 
translated  in  its  greatest  latitude,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  defamation, 
or  reviling  in  general,  aie  marked  in  the  margin.*  Indeed,  as  was 
hinted  before,  it  ought  always  to  be  so,  unless  where  the  scope  of 
the  passage  limits  it  to  that  impious  defamation  whereof  the  Deity 
is  the  object. 

14.  I  know  but  one  other  argument  that  can  be  drawn  from 
Scripture,  in  favor  of  what  I  call  tlie  controversial  sense  of  the 
word  blaspkcmy ;  that  is,  as  applied  to  errors  which,  in  their  con- 
sequences, may  be  thought  to  dero^^ate  from  the  perfections  or 
providence  of  God.  In  this  way  the  Pharisees,  oftener  than  once, 
employ  the  term  against  our  Lord  ;  and  if  their  authority  were  to 
us  a  sufficient  warrant,  I  should  admit  tliis  plea  to  be  decisive.  But 
the  question  of  importance  to  us  is.  Have  we  the  authority  of  any 
of  the  sacred  writers  for  this  application  of  the  word  ?  Did  our 
Lord  himself,  or  any  of  his  apostles,  ever  retort  this  charge  upon 
the  Pharisees  ?  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  doctrine  then  in 
vogue  with  them  gave,  in  many  things,  if  this  had  been  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  term  blasphemy,  a  fair  handle  for  such  recrimination. 
They  made  void,  we  are  told,  the  commandment  of  God,  to  make 
room  for  their  tradition,  Matt.  15:  G.  Mark  7:  13,  and  thus  in  effect 
set  up  their  own  authority  in  opposition  to  that  of  their  Creator. 
They  disparaged  the  moral  duties  of  the  law,  in  order  to  exalt  posi- 
tive and  ceremonial  observances,  Matt.  23:  23.  Luke  1 1: 42.  Now 
this  cannot  be  done  by  the  teachers  of  religion,  without  some  mis- 
representation of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  lawgiver,  whose  char- 
acter is  thereby  degraded  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Yet  there  is 
nowhere  the  most  distant  insinuation  given,  that  on  any  of  these  ac- 
counts they  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 

But  no  sooner  did  Jesus  say  to  the  paralytic,  "  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee,"  than  the  Scribes  laid  hold  of  the  expression  :  "  This 
man  blasphemeth,"  said  they  ;  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  ?" 
Matt.  9:  3.  Mark  2:  7.  Their  plea  was,  it  is  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative  of  God.  Grotius  observes  justly  of  this  application  of 
the  term  :  "  Dicitur  hie  ^laoqr,i.iHi',  non  qui  Deo  maledicit,  sed  qui 
quod  Dei  est,  sibi  arrogat."       Such,  undoubtedly,  was  their  notion 


*  Matt.  12:  31.  15:  19.    Mark  3:  28,  29.  7:  22.  Luke  22:  65.    Col.  3:  8. 
.lames  2:  7. 
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of  the  matter.  But  [  do  not  see  any  warrant  they  had  for  thus  ex- 
tending the  signification  of  the  word.  In  the  simple  and  primitive 
import  of  the  name  blaspheme?-,  it  could  not  be  more  perfectly  de- 
fined in  Latin  than  by  tiiese  three  words,  rjui  Deo  maJedicit  ;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  agree  with  the  generality  of  expositors,  who 
seem  to  think,  that  if  Jesus  had  not  been  the  Messiah,  or  authorized 
of  God  to  declare  to  men  the  remission  of  their  sins,  the  Scribes 
would  have  been  right  in  tlieir  verdict.  On  the  contrary,  if  one 
unauthorized  of  Heaven  had  said  what  our  Lord  is  recorded  to 
have  said  to  the  paralytic,  he  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
liable  to  that  accusation  :  he  would  have  been  chargeable  with 
great  presumption,  I  acknowledge  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  conscious 
that  he  had  no  authority,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  im- 
piety ;  but  every  species  of  impiety  is  not  blasphemy.  Let  us  call 
things  by  their  proper  names.  If  any  of  us  usurp  a  privilege  that 
belongs  exclusively  to  another  man,  or  if  we  pretend  to  have  his  au- 
thority when  we  have  it  not,  our  conduct  is  very  criminal  ;  but  no- 
body would  confound  this  crime  with  calumny.  No  more  can  the 
other  be  termed  blasphemy,  especially  when  it  results  from  misap- 
prehension, and  is  unaccompanied  with  a  malevolent  intention,  either 
to  depreciate  the  character  or  to  defeat  tiie  purpose  of  the  Almighty. 
The  false  prophets,  who  knowingly  told  lies  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  pretended  a  commis-ion  from  him  which  they  knew  they  had 
not,  weire  liable  to  death ;  but  they  are  nowhere  said  to  blaspheme, 
that  is,  to  revile,  or  to  defame  their  Maker.  Much  less  could  it  be 
said  of  those  who  told  untruths  through  mistake,  and  without  any 
design  of  detracting  from  God. 

This  polemic  application  of  the  term  blasphemy  must,  therefore, 
have  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbis,  and  appears  to  have 
been,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  general  vogue 
with  the  scribes.  Nay,  which  is  exceedingly  repugnant  to  the  origi- 
nal import  of  the  name,  they  even  applied  it  to  expressions  which  did 
not  refer  to  persons,  but  to  things.  Thus  the  historian,  in  relating 
the  charge  brought  against  Stephen,  acquaints  us,  Acts  6:  13,  that 
"they  set  up  false  witnesses,  which  said.  This  man  ceaseth  not  to 
speak  blasphemous  words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law ;"  an 
application  of  the  word,  perhaps  till  then  unexampled.  But  we  need 
not  wonder  at  this  liberty  when  we  consider,  that  the  perversion  of 
the  term  answered  for  them  a  double  purpose  :  first,  it  afforded 
them  one  easy  expedient  for  rendering  a  person,  whom  they  dis- 
liked, odious  to  the  people,  amongst  vvliom  the  very  suspicion  of 
blasphemy  excited  great  abhorrence  ;  secondly,  it  increased  their 
own  jurisdiction.  Blasphemy  was  a  capital  crime,  the  judgment 
whereof  was  in  the  s mhedrim,  of  whom  the  chief  priests  and  some 
of  the  scribes  always  made  the  principal  part.  The  further  the  im- 
port of  the  word  was  e?;tended,  the  more  cases  it  brought  under 
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their  cognizance,  and  the  more  persons  into  their  power.  Hence  it 
proceeded,  that  the  word  blasphemy,  which  originally  meant  a  crime 
no  less  than  maliciously  reviling  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  was  at 
length  construed  to  imply  the  broaching  of  any  tenet,  or  the  ex- 
pressing of  any  sentiment  (with  whatever  view  it  was  done)  which 
did  not  quadrate  with  the  reigning  doctrine.  For  that  doctrine, 
being  presupposed  to  be  the  infallible  will  of  God,  whatever  op- 
posed it  was  said,  by  implication,  to  revile  its  Author.  Such  will 
ever  be  the  case,  when  the  principles  of  human  policy  are  grafted 
upon  religion. 

15.  When  we  consider  this,  and  remark  at  the  same  time  with 
what  plainness  our  Lord  condemned,  in  many  particulars,  both  the 
maxims  and  the  practice  of  the  Pharisees,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  that  vindictive  and  envious  sect 
traduced  him  to  the  people  as  a  person  chargeable  with  this  infer- 
nal guilt.  Once,  indeed,  some  of  them  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
"  take  up  stones  to  stone  him,"  John  10:  31,  33  ;  for  that  was  the 
punishment  which  the  law  had  awarded  against  blasphemers.  But 
he  thought  proper  then  to  elude  their  malice,  and,  by  the  answer  he 
gave  to  their  unmerited  reproach,  evidently  showed  that  their  ap- 
plication of  the  term  was  unscripUiral,  ch.  10:  34 — 36.  Those 
who,  on  other  occasions,  watched  our  Lord  to  entrap  him  in  his 
words,  seem  to  have  had  it  principally  in  view  to  extract  either  blas- 
phemy or  treason  from  what  he  said.  By  the  first,  they  could  ex- 
pose him  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  or  perhaps  subject  him  to  the 
Jewish  rulers  ;  and,  by  the  second,  render  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Roman  procurator.  What  use  they  made  of  both  articles  at  last, 
is  known  to  every  body.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  at  his  trial 
the  circumstance,  apparently  slight,  of  the  high-priest's  rending  his 
clothes  when  he  pronounced  him  a  blasphemer,  (an  example  which 
must  have  been  quickly  followed  by  the  whole  sanhedrim,  and  all 
within  hearing),  was  not  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  for 
effecting  their  malicious  purpose.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  contributed  not  a  little  in  working  so  wonderful  a  change  in  the 
multitude,  and  in  bringing  them  to  view  the  man  with  detestation  to 
whom  so  short  while  before  they  were  almost  ready  to  pay  divine 
honors. 

16.  But  here  it  may  be  asked,  "  Can  we  not  then  say,  with 
truth,  of  any  of  the  false  teachers  who  have  arisen  in  the  church, 
that  they  vented  blasphemies  .'"'  To  affirm  that  we  cannot,  would, 
I  acknowledge,  be  to  err  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Justin  Martyr 
says  of  Marcion,  (Apol.  2),  that  he  taught  many  to  blaspheme  the 
Maker  of  the  world.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  justice  of 
this  charge,  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  what  Ireuceus  (lib.  i.  c.  29.) 
and  others  affirm  concerning  that  bold  heresiarch,  to  wit,  that  he 
maintained  that  the  Author  of  our  being,  the  God  of  Israel,   who 
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gave  the  law  by  Moses,  and  spoke  by  the  Prophets,  is  one  who 
perpetrates  injuries  and  delights  in  war,  is  fickle  in  his  opinions  and 
inconsistent  with  himself.  Jf  this  representation  of  Marcion's  doc- 
trine be  just,  who  would  not  say  that  he  reviled  his  Creator,  and 
attempted  to  alienate  from  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  crea- 
tures ?  The  blasphemy  of  Rabshakeh  was  aimed  only  against  the 
power  of  God  ;  Marcion's,  not  so  much  against  his  power,  as 
against  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness.  Both  equally  manifested  an 
intention  of  subverting  the  faith  and  veneration  of  his  worshippers. 
Now,  it  is  only  what  can  be  called  a  direct  attack,  not  such  as  is 
made  out  by  implication,  upon  the  perfections  of  the  Lord  of  the 
universe,  and  what  clearly  displays  the  intention  of  lessening  men's 
reverence  of  him,  that  is  blasphemy  in  the  meaning  (I  say  not  of 
the  rabbis,  or  of  the  canonists,  but)  of  the  sacred  code.  In  short, 
such  false  and  injurious  language,  and  only  such,  as,  when  applied 
to  men,  would  be  denominated  reviling,  abusing,  defaming,  is, 
when  applied  to  God,  blasphemy.  The  same  terms  in  the  original 
tongues,  are  used  for  both  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better, 
for  preventing  mistakes,  that  in  modern  tongues  also  the  same  terms 
were  employed.  Indeed,  if  we  can  depend  on  the  justness  of  the 
accounts  which  remain  of  the  oldest  sectaries,  there  were  some 
who  went  greater  lengths  in  this  way  than  even  Marcion. 

17.  Before  I  finish  this  topic  it  will  naturally  occur  to  inquire, 
What  that  is,  in  particular,  which  our  Lord  denominates  "  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit?"  Matt.  12:  31,  32.  Mark  3:29. 
Luke  12:  10.  It  is  foreign  from  my  present  purpose  to  enter  mi- 
nutely intothe  discussion  of  this  difficult  question.  Let  it  suffice 
here  to  observe,  that  this  blasphemy  is  certainly  not  of  the  con- 
structive kind,  but  direct,  manifest,  and  malignant.  First,  it  is 
mentioned  as  comprehended  under  the  same  genus  with  abuse 
against  man,  and  contradistinguished  only  by  the  object :  Second- 
ly, it  is  further  explained,  by  being  called  speaking  against,  in  both 
cases.  Og  ui>  e'lnt]  Xoyov  xard  lov  vlov  rou  avdgioTiov — og  d  av 
I'l'nr]  xata  xov  nviVjAurog  rov  ayiov.  The  expressions  are  the  same, 
in  effect,  in  all  the  evangelists  who  mention  it,  and  imply  such  an 
opposition  as  is  both  intentional  and  malevolent.  This  cannot  have 
been  the  case  of  all  who  disbelieved  the  mission  of  Jesus,  and  even 
decried  his  miracles;  many  of  whom,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
were  afterwards  converted  by  the  apostles.  But  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  it  may  have  been  the  wretched  case  of  some  who,  instigat- 
ed by  worldly  ambition  and  avarice,  have  slandered  what  they  knew 
to  be  the  cause  of  God,  and,  against  conviction,  reviled  his  work  as 
the  operation  of  evil  spirits. 

18.  A  late  writer,*  more  ingenious  than  judicious,  has,  after 
making  some  just  remarks  on  this  subject,  proceeded   so  far  as  to 

*  Independent  Whig,  No.  55. 
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maintain  that  there  can  be  no  such  crime  as  blasphemy.  His  argu- 
ment (by  substituting  defamation  for  blasphemy,  ihfame  for  blas- 
pheme, and  man  for  God)  serves  equally  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
such  crime  as  defamaiioti,  and  stands  thus  ;  "  Defamation  presup- 
poses malice  :  where  there  is  malice,  there  is  misapprehension. 
Now  the  person  who,  misapprehending  another,  defames  him,  does 
no  more  than  put  the  man's  name"  (I  use  the  author's  phraseology) 
"to  his  own  misapprehensions  of  him.  This  is  so  far  from  speak- 
ing evil  of  the  man,  tliat  it  is  not  speaking  of  him  at  all.  It  is  on- 
ly speaking  evil  of  a  wild  idea,  of  a  creature  of  the  imagination, 
and  existing  nowhere  but  there."*  From  this  clear  manner  of 
reasoning,  the  following  corollary,  very  comfortable  to  those  whom 
the  world  has  hitherto  misnamed  slanderers,  may  fairly  be  deduced  : 
— If  you  have  a  spite  against  any  man,  you  may  freely  indulge  your 
malevolence  in  saying  of  iiim  all  the  evil  you  can  think  of.  That 
you  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  defamation  is  demonstrable.  If 
all  that  you  say  be  true,  he  is  not  injured  by  you,  and  therefore  you 
are  no  detractor.  If  the  whole  or  part  be  false,  what  is  false  does 
not  reach  him  :  Your  abuse  in  that  case  is  levelled  against  an  ideal 
being,  a  chimera  to  which  you  only  affix  his  name,  (a  mere  trifle, 
for  a  name  is  but  a  sound),  but  with  which  the  man's  real  charac- 
ter is  not  concerned.  Therefore,  when  you  have  said  the  worst 
that  malice  and  resentment  can  suggest,  you  are  not  chargeable 
with  defamation,  which  was  the  point  to  be  proved. — Thus  the 
argument  of  that  volatile  author  goes  further  to  emancipate  men 
from  all  the  restraints  of  reason  and  conscience,  than  I  believe  he 
himself  was  aware.  He  only  intended  by  it,  as  one  would  think, 
to  release  us  from  the  fear  of  God  ;  it  is  equally  well  calculated  for 
freeing  us  from  all  regard  to  man.  Are  we  from  this  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  liberty,  both  sicred  and  civil,  of  which  the  author  af- 
fected to  be  considered  as  the  patron  and  friend  ;  and  of  the  de- 
ference he  professes  to  entertain  for  the  Scriptures  and  primitive 
Christianity  ?  I  hope  not ;  for  he  is  far  from  being  at  all  times 
consistent  with  himself.  Of  the  many  evidences  which  might  be 
brought  of  this  charge,  one  is,  that  no  man   is  readier  than  he  to 

*  That  the  reader  may  be  satisfieil  that  I  do  not  wrong  this  author,  I 
shall  annex,  in  his  own  words,  part  of  his  reasoning  concerning  blasphe- 
my. "As  it  is  a  crime  that  implies  malice  against  God,  I  am  not  able  to 
conceive  how  any  man  can  commit  it.  A  man  who  knows  God,  cannot 
speak  evil  of  him:  And  a  man  who  knows  him  not,  and  reviles  him,  does 
therefore  revile  him,  because  he  knows  him  not.  He  therefore  puts  the 
name  of  God  to  his  own  misapprehensions  of  God.  This  is  so  ^kW  from 
speaking  evil  of  the  Deity,  that  it  is  not  speaking  of  the  Deity  at  all :  It  is 
only  s})eaking  evil  of  a  wild  idea,  of  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  ex- 
isting nowhere  but  there." 
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throw  the  imputation  of  blasphemy  on   those  whose  opinions  differ 
from  his  own.* 


PART  III. 

OF    SCHISM. 


The  next  term  I  proposed  to  examine  critically  was  oylo^ioc, 
schism.  The  Greek  word  frequently  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  it  has  only  once  been  rendered  schism  by  our  translators. 
However,  the  frequency  of  the  use  among  theologians  has  made  it 
a  kind  of  technical  term  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  and  the 
way  it  has  been  baidied,  as  a  term  of  ignominy,  from  sect  to  sect 
reciprocally,  makes  it  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  genuine  meaning  it  bears  in  holy  writ.  In  order 
to  this,  let  us.  abstracting  alike  from  the  uncandid  representations 
of  all  zealous  party-men,  have  recourse  to  the  oracles  of  truth,  the 
source  of  light  and  direction. 

2.  As  to  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word  opofxa.,  when  ap- 
plied to  objects  merely  material,  there  is  no  difference  of  sentiments 
among  interpreters.  Every  one  admits  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
rent,  breach,  or  separation.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Gospels ; 
as  where  our  Lord  says,  "  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to 
an  old  garment ;  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up,  taketh  from 
the  garment  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  Matt.  9:  16.  Xilgop  axi- 
C(.ia  yiffiai..  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Mark  chapter  2:  21.  From  this  sense  it  is  transferred  by  metaphor 
to  things  incorporeal.  Thus  it  is  used  once  and  again  by  the  evan- 
gelist John,  to  signify  a  difference  in  opinion  expressed  in  words. 
Of  the  contest  among  the  Jews  concerning  Jesus,  some  maintaining 
that  he  was,  others  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  the  sacred  histo- 
rian says,  ^xioi-ia  ovv  tv  rw  o/Aro  lytvxo  di  auioi/;  "  So  there  was 
a  division  among  the  people  because  of  him,"  John  7:  43.  Here, 
it  is  plain,  the  word  is  used  in  a  sense  perfectly  indifferent;  for  it 
was  neither  in  the  true  opinion  supported  by  one  side,  nor  in  the 
false  opinion  supported  by  the  other,  that  the  schism  or  division  lay, 

*  In  the  dedication  of  the  book  to  the  lower  Hou.se  of  Convocation,  the 
author  advises  them  to  clear  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  maintaining 
certain  ungodly  tenet?,  I)y  exposing  the  blasphemies  of  those  of  their  own 
body  :  In  No.  2.3,  we  are  told  that  false  zeal  talks  blasphemy  iti  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ;  in  No.  24,  that  persecutors  blaspheniousli/  pretend  to  i)e  serv- 
ing God  ;  and  in  No.  27,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade people  that  God  takes  pleasure  in  vexing  his  creatures.  More  ex- 
amples of  the  commission  of  this  impracticable  crime  might  be  produced 
from  that  author  if  necessary. 
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but  in  the  opposition  of  these  two  opinions.  In  this  sense  of  the 
woi'd  there  would  liave  been  no  schism,  if  they  had  been  all  of  one 
opinion,  whether  it  had  been  the  true  opinion  or  the  false.  The 
word  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  signification  by  this  apostle  in 
two  other  places  of  his  gospel;  ch.  9:  16.  10:  lO. 

3.  But  it  is  not  barely  to  a  declared  difference  in  judgment, 
that  even  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  is  confined.  As  breach 
or  rupture  is  the  literal  import  of  it  in  our  language,  wherever  these 
words  may  be  figuratively  applied,  the  teitn  cxio[.(a  seems  likewise 
capable  of  an  application.  It  invariably  presupposes,  that  among 
those  things  whereof  it  is  affirmed,  there  subsisted  an  union  former- 
ly, and  as  invariably  denotes  that  the  union  subsists  no  longer.  In 
this  manner  the  apostle  Paul  uses  the  word,  applying  it  to  a  particU" 
lar  church  or  Christian  congregation.  Thus  he  adjures  the  Corin- 
thians, (1  Cor.  1:  10),  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there 
be  no  divisions  or  schisms  among  them,  iVa  f.it]  /}  fV  v^iJi^  nxln^iata  ; 
and  in  another  place  of  the  same  epistle  (ch.  11:  18),  he  tells  them, 
"  I  hear  that  there  are  divisions,"  or  schisms,  "  among  you,"  uxovai 
a^i'innoLtu  if  vfilv  vnu(jyeiv.  In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  breach  or  schism  in  this  application,  we  must 
form  a  just  notion  of  that  which  constituted  the  union  whereof  the 
schism  was  a  violation.  Now  the  great  and  powerful  cement  which 
united  the  souls  of  Christians  was  their  mutual  love.  '•  Their 
liearts,"  in  the  emphatical  language  of  holy  writ,  "were  knit  toge" 
ther  in  love,"  Col.  2:  2.  This  had  been  declared  by  their  Master 
to  be  the  distinguishing  badge  of  their  profession  :  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,'' 
John  13:  35.  Their  partaking  of  the  same  baptism,  their  profess* 
ing  the  same  faith,  their  enjoying  the  same  promises,  and  their  join- 
ing in  the  same  religious  service,  formed  a  connexion  merely  external 
and  of  little  significance,  unless,  agreeably  to  the  apostle's  expres- 
sion,  Eph.  3:  17,  it  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.  As  this, 
therefore,  is  the  great  criterion  of  the  Christian  character,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  unity,  whatever  alienates  the  affections 
of  Christians  from  one  another,  is  manifestly  subversive  of  both, 
and  may  consequently,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  energy,  be  de- 
nominated schism.  It  is  not  so  much  what  makes  an  outward  dis- 
tinction or  separation,  (though  this  also  may  in  a  lower  degree  be 
so  denominated),  as  what  produces  an  alienation  of  the  heart,  which 
constitutes  schism  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle  ;  for  this  strikes  di- 
rectly at  the  vitals  of  Christianity,  Indeed  both  the  evil  and  the 
danger  of  the  former,  that  is,  an  external  separation,  is  principally 
to  be  estimated  from  its  influence  upon  the  latter,  that  is,  in  produ- 
cing an  alienation  of  heart;  for  it  is  in  the  union  of  affection  among 
Christians,  that  the  spirit,  the  life,  and  the  power  of  religion  are 
principally  placed. 

Vol.  I.  41 
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4.  It  may  be  said,  Does  it  not  rather  appear,  from  the  passage 
first  quoted,  to  denote  such  a  breach  of  that  visible  unity  in  the 
outward  order  settled  in  their  assemblies,  as  results  from  some  jar- 
ring in  their  religious  opinions,  and  by  consequence  in  the  expres- 
sions they  adopted  ?  This,  I  own,  is  what  the  words  in  immediate 
connexion,  considered  by  themselves,  would  naturally  suggest:  "I 
beseech  you,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  (schisms)  among  you  ;  and  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment,"  1  Cor.  1:  10. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  certain  unanimity,  or  a  declared  assent  to 
the  great  articles  of  the  Christian  profession,  was  necessary  in  every 
one,  in  order  to  his  being  admitted  to,  and  kept  in  the  communion 
of  the  church.  But  then  it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  those  were  at  that  time  few,  simple,  and  perspicuous.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  unhappy  consequences  of  the  disputes  that  have 
arisen  in  the  church,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  these  have  been 
managed,  that  such  terms  of  communion  have  since  been  multiplied 
in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  not  a  little  perplexed  with 
metaphysical  subtleties  and  scholastic  quibbles.  Whether  this  evil 
consequence  was  in  its  nature  avoidable,  or,  if  it  was,  in  what  man- 
ner it  might  have  been  avoided,  are  questions,  though  important, 
foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  several 
phrases  used  by  the  apostles  in  relation  to  this  subject,  such  as 
d/ii6qgot>fg,  TO  avio  qgovowitg,  and  some  others,  commonly  under- 
stood to  mean  unanimous  in  opinion,  denote,  more  properly,  coinci- 
ding in  affection,  concurring  in  love,  desire,  hatred,  and  aversion, 
agreeablyto  the  common  import  of  the  verb  (fQovfiv,  both  in  sacred 
authors  and  in  profane,  which  is  more  strictly  rendered  to  savor, 
to  relish,  than  to  be  of  opinion. 

5.  Further,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  matters  whereby  the  es- 
sentials of  the  faith  are  not  affected,  much  greater  indulgence  to  di- 
versity of  opinion  was  given,  in  those  pure  and  primitive  times,  than 
has  been  allowed  since,  when  the  externals,  or  the  form  of  religion, 
came  to  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  essentials,  or  the  power,  and 
a  supposed  correctness  of  judgment  made  of  greater  account  than 
purity  of  heart.  In  the  apostolic  age,  which  may  be  styled  the 
reign  of  charity,  their  mutual  forbearance  in  regard  to  such  differ- 
ences, was  at  once  an  evidence  and  an  exercise  of  this  divine  prin- 
ciple. "  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,"  says  our  apostle,  "receive 
ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations.  For  one  believeth  that  he 
may  eat  all  things  ;  another  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  Let  not 
him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  who 
eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth,"  Rom.  14:  1  —  3.  "One  man 
esteemeth  one  day  above  another  ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike."  As  to  these  disputable  points,  "  let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  (ch.  14:  5),  and  as  far  as  he  himself 
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IS  concerned,  act  according  to  his  persuasion.  But  he  does  not 
permit  even  him  who  is  in  the  riglit,  to  disturb  his  brother's  peace 
by  such  unimportant  inquiries.  "  Hast  thou  failh  ?"  says  he  ;  the 
knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  truth  on  the  point  in  question  ? 
*'  Have  it  to  thyself  before  God.  Happy  is  he  who  condenineth 
not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth,"  ch.  14:  22.  And  in 
another  place,  "  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus 
minded  ;  and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall 
reveal  even  this  unto  you.  Nevertheless,  whereto  we  have  already 
attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing," 
Philip.  3:  15:  16.  We  are  to  remember,  that  "  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,"  so  neither  is  it  logical  aculeness  in 
distinction,  or  grammatical  accuracy  of  expression  ;  but  it  is  "  right- 
eousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  he  that  in 
these  things  serveth  Christ,  is  acceptable  to  God  and  approved  of 
men,"  Rom.  14:  17,  18. 

6.  Now,  if  we  inquire,  by  an  examination  of  the  context,  into 
the  nature  of  those  differences  among  the  Corinthians  to  which 
Paul  affixes  the  name  oyJoiiaicc,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
no  cause  of  difference  is  suggested,  which  has  any  the  least  relation 
to  the  doctiines  of  religion,  or  to  any  opinions  that  might  be  formed 
concerning  them.  The  fault  which  he  stigmatized  with  that  odious 
appellation,  consisted  then,  solely  in  an  undue  attachment  to  parti- 
cular persons,  under  whom,  as  chiefs  or  leaders,  the  people  severally 
ranked  themselves ;  and  thus,  without  making  separate  communions, 
formed  distinctions  among  themselves,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the 
common  bond  of  charity,  classing  themselves  under  different  heads. 
"  Now  this  I  say,"  adds  tlie  apostle,  "  that  every  one  of  you  saith, 
I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  1  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ," 
1  Cor.  1:  12.  It  deserves  to  be  reinarked,  that  of  the  differences 
among  the  Roman  converts,  concerning  the  observance  of  days  and 
the  distinction  of  meats,  which  we  should  think  more  material,  as 
they  more  nearly  affect  the  justness  of  religious  sentiments  and  the 
purity  of  religious  practice,  the  apostle  makes  so  little  account,  that 
he  will  not  permit  them  to  harass  one  another  with  such  questions  ; 
but  enjoins  them  to  allow  every  one  to  follow  his  own  judgment — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  greatly  alarmed  at  differences  among 
the  Corinthians,  in  which,  as  they  result  solely  from  particular  at- 
tachments and  personal  esteem,  neither  the  faiih  nor  the  practice  of 
a  Christian  appears  to  have  an  immediate  concern.  But  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  he  made  this  distinction.  The  hurt  threat- 
ened by  the  latter  was  directly  against  that  extensive  love  com- 
manded by  the  Christian  law,  but  not  less  truly,  though  more  indi- 
rectly, against  the  Christian  doctrine  and  manners.  By  attaching 
themselves  strongly  to  human,  and  consequently  fallible  teachers 
and  guides,  they  weakened  the  tie  which  bound  ihem  to  the  only 
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divine  guide  and  teacher,  the   Messiah,  and  therefore  to  that  also 
which  bound  them  all  one  to  another. 

7.  What  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  such  distinctions  in  the  church 
of  Corinth  we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  it  materia]  for  us  to  know. 
From  what  follows  in  the  epistle,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they 
might  have  thought  it  proper  in  this  manner  to  range  themselves 
under  those  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  or  perhaps  those  by  whom  they  had  been  baptized,  or 
for  whom  they  had  contracted  a  special  veneration.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  petty  differences,  as  we  should  account  them, 
had  already  begun  to  produce  consequences  unfriendly  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel ;  for  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  solely  that  the  apostle 
considers  them,  and  not  as  having  an  immediate  bad  influence  on 
its  doctrine.  Thus,  resuming  the  subject,  he  says,  "  Ye  are  yet 
carnal;  for  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and  di- 
visions, are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith, 
I  am  of  Paul,  and  another  I  am  of  Apollos,  are  ye  not  carnal?'* 
1  Cor,  3:  3,  4.  Thus  it  is  uncontrovertible,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  accusation  imports  that  the  Corinthians  by  their  conduct  had 
given  a  wound  to  charity,  and  not  that  they  had  made  any  devia- 
tion from  the  faith  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that,  in  the  apostoli- 
cal acceptation  of  the  word,  men  may  be  schismatics,  or  guilty  of 
schism,  by  such  an  alienation  of  affection  from  their  brethren  as  vi- 
olates the  internal  union  subsisting  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  though 
there  be  neither  error  in  doctrine  nor  separation  from  communion, 
and  consequently  no  violation  of  external  unity  in  ceremonies  and 
worship,  Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  (how- 
ever remote' from  truth  the  leading  principles  of  his  party  were  on 
more  important  articles),  entertained  sentiments  on  this  subject  en- 
tirely scriptural :  "  Schisma,"  says  he,  "  nisi  fallor,  est  eadem  opi- 
nantem  atque  eodera  ritu  colentem  quo  cseteri,  solo  congregationis 
delectari  dissidio."     Faust.  1.  xx.  c.  iii.  ap,  August. 

8.  After  so  clear  a  proof  of  the  import  of  the  term,  if  it  should 
he  thought  of  consequence  to  allege  in  confirmation  what  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  more  indirect,  you  may  consider  the  only  other 
passage  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  the  human  body.  In  the  same  epistle,  the 
apostle,  having  shown  that  the  different  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  on 
Christians  rendered  them  mutually  subservient,  and  made  all,  in 
their  several  ways,  harmoniously  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 
Christian  community,  gives  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  doctrine 
from  the  natural  body,  the  different  functions  of  whose  members  ad- 
mirably conduce  to  the  benefit  and  support  of  one  another,  and  to 
the  perfection  and  felicity  of  the  whole.  He  concludes  in  these 
words  i  <<  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together,  having  given  more 
abundant  honor  to  that  part  which  lacked,  that  there  should  be  na 
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schism  in  the  body,"  iVa  ftrj  ?]  oyhfta  tv  tm  aM/naTi,  "but  that  the 
members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another  ;  and  whether 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member 
be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it,"  I  Cor.  12:  24 — 26. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  word  schism  is  here  employed  to  signify,  not  a 
separation  from  the  body,  such  as  is  made  by  amputation  or  frac- 
ture, but  such  a  defect  in  utility  and  congruity,  as  would  destroy 
what  he  considers  as  the  mutual  sympathy  of  the  members,  and 
their  care  one  of  another. 

9.  As  to  the  distinctions  on  this  subject  which  in  after-times 
obtained  among  theologians,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  error  in 
doctrine  was  not  supposed  essential  to  the  notion  of  schism  ;  its  dis- 
tinguishing badge  was  made  separation  from  communion  in  religious 
offices,  insomuch  that  the  words  schismatic  and  separatist  have 
been  accounted  synonymous.  By  this,  divines  commonly  discrimi- 
nate schism  from  heresy,  the  essence  of  wliich  last  is  represented  as 
consisting  in  an  erroneous  opinion,  obstinately  maintained,  concern- 
ing some  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  and  that  whether 
it  be  accompanied  with  separation  in  respect  of  the  ordinances  of 
religion  or  not.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  former  definition  does 
not  quadrate  with  the  application  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  schism  in  scriptural  use  is  one  thing,  and  schism  in 
ecclesiastical  use  another. 


PART  IV. 


OF    HERESY. 


Let  us  now  inquire,  with  the  same  freedom  and  impartiality, 
into  the  scriptural  use  of  the  other  term.  The  Greek  word  u'lgeoig, 
which  properly  imports  no  more  than  election  or  choice,  was  com- 
monly employed  by  the  Hellenist  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  when 
the  people  were  much  divided  in  their  religious  sentiments,  to  de- 
note, in  general,  any  branch  of  the  division,  and  was  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  words  class,  party,  sect.  The  word  was  not, 
in  its  earliest  acceptation,  conceived  to  convey  any  reproach  in  it, 
since  it  was  indifferently  used  eit!  er  of  a  party  approved,  or  of  one 
disapproved,  by  the  writer.  In  this  way  it  occurs  several  times  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  it  is  always  (one  single  passage  ex- 
cepted) rendered  sect.  We  hear  alike  of  the  sect  of  the  Saddu^ 
cees,  aig{aig  tmu  I^uddovAulcov,  Acts  5:  17,  and  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  cxigeatg  xiZv  (JJagioaloDp,  chap.  15:  5.  In  both  places  the 
term  is  adopted  by  the  historian  purely  for  distinction's  sake,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  intention  to  convey  either  praise  or 
blame.     Nay,  on  one  occasion,  Paul,  in  the  defence  he  made  for 
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himself  before  king  Agrippa,  where  it  was  manifestly  his  intention 
to  exalt  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  and  to  give  their  sys- 
tem the  preference  to  every  other  system  of  Judaism,  both  in  sound- 
ness ot  doctrine  and  purity  of  morals,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  My 
manner  of  life,  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  among  mine 
own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews,  which  knew  me  from 
the  beginning,  if  they  would  testify, — that  after  the  most  straitest 
sect  ol  our  religion,"  y.aru  xriv  ay.(ji§trMVLir]v  aiQiGiv  Ttjg  i]}.ieit(jas 
■&gt](j:(tiag,    "  1  lived  a  Pharisee,"  Acts  26:  4,  5. 

2.  There  is  only  one  passage  in  that  history,  (Acts  24:  5), 
wherein  there  is  an  appearance  that  something  reproachful  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed  under  the  name  uYgioig.  It  is  in  the  accusation  of 
Paul  by  the  orator  Tertullus,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  before  the 
governor  Felix  ;  where,  amongst  other  things,  we  have  these  words  : 
"  We  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent  fellow,  and  a  mover  of  sedi- 
tion among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  a  ringleader  of 
the  sect  ol  the  Nazarenes,"  npcozooTazt]!^  zf  r?)?  tcop  NuCojpalcov 
algiaeojg.  I  should  not,  however,  have  imagined  that  any  part  of 
the  obloquy  lay  in  the  application  of  the  word  last  mentioned,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  notice  which  the  apostle  takes  of  it  in  his  an- 
swer :  "But  this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  after  the  way  which  they 
call  heresy,"  »;V  kiyovoif  a'l'giacf,  "  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fa- 
thers," chap.  24:  14. 

3.  Here,  by  the  way,  I  must  remark  a  great  impropriety  in  the 
English  translation,  though  in  this,  I  acknowledge,  it  does  but  fol- 
low the  Vulgate.  The  same  word  is  rendered  one  way  in  the 
charge  brought  against  the  prisoner,  and  another  way  in  his  answer 
for  himself.  The  consequence  is,  that  though  nothing  can  be  more 
apposite  than  his  reply  in  this  instance,  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 
yet  nothing  can  appear  more  foreign  than  this  passage  in  the  two 
versions  above-mentioned.  The  apostle  seems  to  defend  himself 
against  crimes  of  which  he  is  not  accused.  In  both  places,  there- 
fore, the  word  ought  to  have  been  translated  in  the  same  manner, 
whether  heresy  or  sect.  In  my  judgment,  the  last  term  is  the  only 
proper  one  ;  for  the  word  heresy,  in  the  modern  acceptation,  never 
suhs  the  import  of  the  original  word,  as  used  in  Scripture.  But, 
when  one  attends  to  the  very  critical  circumstances  of  the  apostle 
at  this  time,  the  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  having  considered  it 
as  a  reproach  to  be  denominated  of  a  sect  disclaimed  by  the  whole 
nation,  instantly  vanishes.  Let  it  be  remembered,  first,  that  since 
the  Jews  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  their  ancient 
national  religion  had  not  only  received  the  sanction  of  the  civil  pow- 
ers for  the  continuance  of  its  establishment  in  Judea,  but  had  ob- 
tained a  toleration  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  secondly,  that  Paul 
is  now  pleading  before  a  Roman  governor,  a  Pagan,  who  could  not 
well  be  supposed  to  know  much  of  the  Jewish  doctrine,  worship,  or 
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controversies ;  and  that  he  had  been  arraigned  by  the  rulers  of  his 
own  nation,  as  belonging  to  a  turbulent  and  upstart  sect :  for  in  this 
way  they  considered  the  Christians,  whom  tliey  reproachfully  na- 
med Nazarenes.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  charge,  with 
one  who  understood  so  little  of  their  affairs  as  Felix,  was  to  make 
him  look  upon  the  prisoner  as  an  apostate  from  Judaism,  and  there- 
fore as  not  entitled  to  be  protected,  or  even  tolerated,  on  the  score 
of  religion.  Against  a  danger  of  this  kind  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  apostle  to  defend  himself. 

4.  Accordingly,  when  he  enters  on  this  part  of  the  charge,  how 
solicitous  he  is  to  prove,  that  his  belonging  to  that  sect  did  not  imply 
any  defection  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent any  mistaken  judgment  on  this  article  of  his  arraignment,  into 
which  a  heathen  judge  must  have  otherwise  unavoidably  fallen.  His 
own  words  will,  to  the  attentive,  supersede  all  argument  or  illustra- 
tion :  "  But  this  I  confess  to  thee,  that  after  the  way  which  they 
call  a  sect,  so  worshifi  I  — "  Whom  ?  No  new  divinity,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  "the  God  of  our  fathers  :"  He  adds,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  remove  every  suspicion  of  apostasy,  "Believing  all 
things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  and  have  the 
same  hope  towards  God  which  they  themselves  also  entertain,  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the 
unjust,"  Acts  24:  14,  15.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  for  the  apostle  seriously  to  defend  his  doctrine  against 
the  charge  of  heterodoxy  before  an  idolater  and  polytheist,  who  re- 
garded both  him  and  his  accusers  as  superstitious  fools,  and  conse- 
quently as,  in  this  respect,  precisely  on  a  footing  ;  but  it  was  en- 
tirely pertinent  in  him  to  evince,  before  a  Roman  magistrate,  that 
his  faith  and  mode  of  worship,  however  much  traduced  by  his  ene- 
mies, were  neither  essentially  different  from,  nor  any  way  subversive 
of,  that  religion  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  had  solemnly 
engaged  to  protect ;  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  to  be  treated  as 
an  apostate,  as  his  adversaries,  by  that  article  of  accusation  that  he 
was  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  showed  evidently  that  they  de- 
sired he  should.  Thus  the  apostle,  with  great  address,  refutes  the 
charge  of  having  revolted  from  the  religious  institution  of  Moses, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  so  far  from  disclaiming,  that  he  glories  in 
the  name  of  a  follower  of  Christ. 

5.  There  is  only  one  other  place  in  this  history  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  namely,  where  the  Jews  at  Rome,  (for  whom  Paul 
had  sent  on  his  arrival.)  speaking  of  the  Christian  society,  address 
him  in  these  words  :  "  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou 
ihinkest ;  for  as  concerning  this  sect,"  -negl  utv  yag  Trjg  aUjiaebjg 
tttvzijg,  "  we  know  that  it  is  everywhere  spoken  against,"  Acts  28: 
22.  There  cannot  be  a  question,  here,  of  the  propriety  of  render- 
ing a'igtoiq  sect ;  a  term  of  a  middle  nature,  not  necessarily  imply- 
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ing  either  good  or  bad  :  For,  as  to  the  disposition  wherein  those 
Jews  were  at  this  time,  it  is  plain  they  did  not  think  themselves 
qualified  to  pronounce  either  for  or  against  it,  till  they  sliouid  give 
Paul,  who  patronized  it,  a  full  hearing.  This  they  were  willing  to 
do ;  and  therefore  only  acquainted  him,  in  general,  that  they  found 
it  to  be  a  party  that  was  universally  decried.  Thus,  in  the  historical 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  word  a'l'pfaig  employed  to 
denote  sect  or  party  indiscriminately,  whether  good  or  bad.  It  has 
no  necessary  reference  to  opinions,  true  or  false.  Certain  it  is,  that 
sects  are  commonly,  not  always,  caused  by  difference  in  opinion  ; 
but  the  term  is  expressive  of  the  effect  only,  not  of  the  cause. 

6.  In  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  I  shall  here  further  observe, 
that  the  word  sect,  among  the  Jews,  was  not,  in  its  application,  en- 
tirely coincident  with  the  same  term  as  applied  by  Christians  to  the 
subdivisions  subsisting  among  themselves.  We,  if  I  mistake  not, 
invariably  use  it  of  those  who  form  separate  communions,  and  do 
not  associate  with  one  another  in  religious  worship  and  ceremonies. 
Thus  we  call  Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  different  sects,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  differences  in  opinion,  as  because  they 
have  established  to  themselves  different  fraternities,  to  which,  in 
what  regards  public  worship,  they  confine  themselves  ;  the  several 
denominations  above  mentioned  having  no  intercommunity  with  one 
another  in  sacred  matters.  High  church  and  low  church  we  call 
only  parties,  because  they  have  not  formed  separate  communions. 
Great  and  known  differences  in  opinion,  when  followed  by  no  ex- 
ternal breach  in  the  society,  are  not  considered  with  us  as  consti- 
tuting distinct  sects,  though  their  differences  in  opinion  may  give 
rise  to  mutual  aversion.  Now,  in  the  Jewish  sects  (if  we  except  the 
Samaritans)  there  were  no  separate  communities  erected.  The 
same  temple,  and  the  same  synagogues,  were  attended  alike  by 
Pharisees  and  by  Sadducees.  Nay,  there  were  often  of  both  denomi- 
nations in  the  sanhedrim,  and  even  in  the  priesthood. 

Another  difference  was,  that  the  name  of  the  sect  was  not  ap- 
plied to  all  the  people  who  adopted  the  same  opinions,  but  solely  to 
the  men  of  eminence  among  them  who  were  considered  as  the 
leaders  and  instructors  of  the  party.  The  much  greater  part  of  the 
nation,  nay,  the  whole  populace,  received  implicitly,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pharisees,  yet  Josephus  never  styles  the  common  people  Phari- 
sees, but  only  followers  and  admirers  of  the  Pharisees.  Nay,  this 
distinction  appears  sufficiently  from  sacred  writ :  "  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,"  says  our  Lord,  Matt.  23;  2,  "sit  in  Moses'  seat." 
This  could  not  have  been  said  so  generally,  if  any  thing  further  had 
been  meant  by  Pharisees  but  the  teachers  and  guides  of  the  party. 
Again,  when  the  officers,  sent  by  the  chief  priests  to  apprehend  our 
Lord,  returned  without  bringing  him,  and  excused  themselves  by 
saying,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,"  they  were  asked,  "  Have 
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any  of  the  rulers,  or  of  the  Pharisees,  believed  on  him  ?"  John  7:  48. 
Now,  in  our  way  of  using  words,  we  should  be  apt  to  say  that  all 
his  adherents  were  of  the  Pharisees  ;  for  the  pharistiical  was  the 
only  popidar  doctrine.  But  it  was  nol  to  the  lollowers,  but  to  the 
leaders,  that  tlie  name  of  the  sect  was  applied.  Here,  however, 
we  must  except  the  Essenes,  who,  as  they  all,  of  whatever  rank 
originally,  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  whereby  they  confined 
themselves  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  life,  which  in  a  great  measure  se- 
cluded them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  considered  almost  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  do  the  Benedictines  or  Dominicans,  or  any  or- 
der of  monks  or  friars  among  the  Romanists. 

Josephus,  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  Jewish  sects,  con- 
siders them  all  as  parties  who  supported  different  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, and  has  been  not  a  little  censured  for  this  by  some  critics. 
But,  as  things  were  understood  then,  this  manner  of  considering 
them  was  not  unnatural.  Theology,  morality,  and  questions  re- 
garding the  injmortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  were  princi- 
pal branches  of  their  philosophy.  "  Pliilosophia,"  says  Cicero,* 
"  nos  primum  ad  deorum  cultum,  deinde  ad  jus  hominum  quod  si- 
tum  est  in  generis  hutnani  societate,  turn  ad  modestiam,  magnitudi- 
nemque  animi  erudivit ;  eademque  ab  animo  tanquam  ab  oculis, 
caliginem  dispulit,  ut  omnia  supera,  infera,  prima,  ultima,  media, 
videremus."  Besides,  as  it  was  only  men  of  eminence  qualified  to 
guide  and  instruct  the  people  who  were  dignified  with  the  title  either 
of  Pharisee  or  of  Sadducee,  there  was  nothing  so  analogous  among 
the  Pagans  as  their  different  sects  of  philosophers,  the  Stoics,  the 
Academics,  and  the  Epicureans,  to  whom  also  the  general  term 
cc't'^foig  was  commonly  applied.  E[)iphanius,  a  Christian  writer  of 
the  fourth  century,  from  the  same  view  of  things  with  Josephus, 
reckons  among  the  ai(jtofig^  sects,  or  heresies,  if  you  please  to  call 
them  so,  which  arose  among  the  Greeks  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
these  classes  of  philosophers — the  Stoics,  the  Platonists,  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  the  Epicureans.  Of  this  writer  it  may  also  be  re- 
marked, that  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  evidently  uses  the 
word  a'lyfoig  in  all  the  latitude  in  which  it  had  been  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers,  as  signifying  sect  or  party  of  any  kind,  and  with- 
out any  note  of  censure;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  numbered 
Judaism,  whose  origin  he  derives  from  the  command  which  God 
gave  to  Abraham  lo  circumcise  all  the  males  of  his  family,  among 
the  original  heresies.  Thus,  in  laying  down  the  plan  of  his  work, 
he  says,  /iV  rw  uuf  TipoJrw  /it/jA/i;>  nuwiov  xo^iov  cufjfOftg  f'txodcv, 
ul  ioliJ  uldf,  jjuujjugio/nog,  oxvOicfiog  tllriPio^og,  iovdatoy.og,  x.  t.  t.\ 
This  only  by  the  w  ay. 

*  Tuscul.  qusest.  lib.  1. 

f  This  import   of  the  word  heresy  in  Epiplianius  has  not  escaped  the 
Vol.  I.  42 
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7.  But  It  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  acceptation  of  the  word  in 
the  epistles  different  from  what  it  has  been  observed   to  be  in  the 
historical  books  of  the   New  Testament  ?     Is  it  not  in  the  former 
invariably   used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  denoting  something  wrong  and 
blameable  ?  Thai  in  tliese  indeed  it  always  denotes  something  faulty, 
or  even  criminal,  I  am  far  from  disputing;  nevertheless,  the  accep- 
tation is  not  materially  different  fiom  that  in  which  it  always  occurs 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     In  order  to  remove  the  apparent  in- 
consistency in  what  has  been  now  advanced,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  word  sect  has  always  something  relative  in  it ;  and  therefore,  in 
different  applications,  though  the  general  import  of  the  term  be  the 
same,  it  will  convey  a  favorable  idea  or  an  unfavorable,  according 
to   the  particular  relation  it  bears.     I  explain  myself  by  examples. 
The  word  sect  may  be  used  along  with  the  proper  name,  purely  by 
way  of  distinction  from  another  party  of  a  different  name  ;  in  which 
case  the  word  is   not  understood  to  convey  either  praise  or  blame. 
Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  phrases  above  quoted — the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 
In  this  way  we  may  speak  of  a  strict  sect  or  a  lax  sect,  or  even  of 
a  good  sect  or  a  bad  sect.     If  any  thing  reprehensible  or  commen- 
dable be  suggested,  it  is  not  suggested   by  the  term  sect,  aigtatg, 
but  by  the  words  construed  with  it.     Again,  it  may  be  applied  to  a 
formed  party  in  a  community,  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole. 
If  the  community,  of  which  the  sect  is  a  part,  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  admit  this  subdivision  without  impairing  and  corrupting  its 
constitution,   to  charge   them   v^'ith   splitting  into  sects,  or  forming 
parties,  is  to  charge  them  with  corruption  in  what  is  most  essential 
to  them  as  a  society.     Hence  arises  all  the  difference  there  is  in  the 
word,  as  used  in  the  history,  and  as  used  in  the  epistles  of  Peter 
and  Paul ;  for  these  are  the  only  apostles  who  employ  it.     In   the 
history,  the  reference  is  always  of  the  first  kind  ;  in  the  epistles, 
always  of  the  second.     In  these,  the  apostles  address  themselves 
only  to  Christians,  and  are  not  speaking  of  sects  without  the  church, 
but  either  reprehending  them  for,  or  warning  them  against  forming 
sects  among  themselves,  to  the  prejudice  of  charity,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  much  mischief  within  their  community,  and  of  great  scandal 
to  the  unconverted  world  without.     So  Paul's  words  to  the  Corin- 
thians were  understood   by   Chrysostom  and  other  ancient  exposi- 
tors.    In  both  applications,  however,  the  radical  import  of  the  word 
is  the  same. 

8.  But  even  here  it  has  no  necessary  reference  to  doctrine,  true 

observation  of  the  aiitlior  of  Dictionnarrc  Hlstoriqiie  des  ,/luteurs  Ecclesi- 
asliques,  who  says,  "  Par  le  mol  d'her^sies,  St.  Epiphane  entend  niie  sects 
lOU  une  societ^  d'hommes,  qui  out,  snr  la  religion,  des  sentimens  particu- 
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or  false.  Let  us  attend  to  the  first  passage  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  Epistles,  and  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark. It  follows  one  quoted  in  Part  HI,  of  this  Dissertation. 
"For  there  must  be  also  heresies  among  you,"  1  Cor.  11:  19. 
AflyuQ  xttt  ai^ji'aecg  Iv  ijfx7i>  ilvat.  Ye  must  also  have  sects  amongst 
you.  It  is  plain,  that  what  he  reproves  under  the  name  oxlofiaxu 
in  the  former  verse,  is  in  effect  the  same  with  what  he  here  deno- 
minates ahjtang  .  Now,  the  term  oyja^u  I  have  shown  already 
to  have  there  no  relation  to  any  erroneous  tenet,  but  solely  to  un- 
due regards  to  some  individual  teachers,  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
and  of  the  common  cause.  In  another  passage  of  this  Epistle, 
(chap.  3:  3),  where,  speaking  of  the  very  same  reprehensible  con- 
duct, he  uses  the  words  strife  and  factions,  f'gi?  y-ui  dt^ooiaaiui, 
words  nearly  coincident  with  o/lofiaiu  xal  al^jt'aftg,  his  whole  aim 
in  these  repreliensions  is  well  expressed  in  these  words,  "  that  ye 
might  learn  in  us"  (that  is,  in  himself  and  Apollos,  whom  he  had 
named  for  example's  sake)  "  not  to  think  of  men  above  that  which 
is  written,"  above  what  Scripture  warrants,  "  that  no  one  of  you  be 
puffed  up  for  one,"  make  your  boast  of  one,  ''  against  another," 
chap.  4:  6. 

9.  It  may  be  said.  Does  not  this  explanation  represent  the  two 
words  schism  and  heresy  as  synonymous  ?  That  there  is  a  great 
affinity  in  their  significations  is  manifest ;  but  they  are  not  converti- 
ble terms.  I  do  not  find  that  the  word  axl(y{^ict  is  ever  applied  in 
holy  writ  to  a  formed  |)arty,  to  which  the  word  aiQiaig  is  common- 
ly applied.  I  understand  thetn  in  the  Epistles  of  this  apostle,  as 
expressive  of  different  degrees  of  the  same  evil.  An  undue  at- 
tachment to  one  part,  and  a  consequent  alienation  of  affection  from 
another  part  of  the  Christian  community,  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  ayiofiu.  When  this  diposition  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
produce  an  actual  party  or  faction  among  them,  this  effect  is  term- 
ed ui(jfGtg.  And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  even  this  term  was 
at  that  time  currently  applied,  when  matters  had  not  come  to  an 
open  rupture  and  separation  in  point  of  communion.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  this  at  the  time  referred  to  among  the  Corinthians. 
And  even  in  Judaism,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  the  two 
principal  sects,  nay,  the  only  sects  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  and 
(which  is  still  more  extraordinary)  more  widely  different  in  their 
religious  sentiments  than  any  two  Christian  sects,  still  joined  to- 
gether, as  was  but  just  now  observed,  in  all  the  offices  of  religious 
service,  and  had  neither  different  priests  anxl  ministers,  nor  separate 
places  for  social  worship,  the  reading  of  the  law,  or  the  observance 
of  the  ordinances. 

10.  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that,  in  the  use  at  least  which  the 
apostle  Peter  has  made  of  this  word,  it  must  be  understood  to  in- 
clude some  gross  errors,  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  the 
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faith.  The  words  in  the  common  version  are,  "  But  there  were 
false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  brinn;  upon  them- 
selves swift  destruction,"  2  Pet.  2:  1.  That  the  aposlle  in  this 
passage  foretels  that  there  will  arise  such  ulgtafig,  sects  or  factions, 
as  will  be  artfully  and  surreptitiously  formed  by  teachers  who  will 
entertain  such  pernicious  doctrines,  is  most  certain ;  but  there  is 
not  the  least  appearance  that  this  last  character  was  meant  to  be 
implied  in  the  word  alotaicg  :  So  far  from  it,  that  this  character  is 
subjoined  as  additional  information  concerning,  not  the  people  se- 
duced, or  the  party,  but  the  seducing  teachers  ;  for  it  is  of  them 
only  (though  one  would  judge  differently  from  our  version)  that 
what  is  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  affirmed.  The 
words  in  the  original  are,'-£V  I'l-uf  taovrui,  iiievdodid'ocoxa^.oi,  o'lctveg 
nugeioutovoiv  aiytneig  anoilelug,  y.c.i  lov  ayoQuaavra  avzoi  gdennoiijv 
dgvoififvoc,  fnayoi'ifg  luvtolg  ruyivijv  auaikfiav.  Observe  it  is  uQvoV' 
(Afi/oi  and  inuyovTfg,  in  tlie  masculine  gender  and  nominative  case, 
a^ree\o^\v\\hiiifi'dod'iduoyMXoi;  not  cifjvovfAevag  and  endyovaug,  in 
the  feminine  gender  and  accusative  case,  agreeing  with  algtofig. 
Again,  if  the  word  alge'ofig  did  not  imply  the  effect  produced,  sects 
or  factions,  but  the  opinions  taught,  whether  true  or  false,  which  are 
often,  not  always,  the  secret  spring  of  division,  he  would  probably  have 
expressed  himself  in  lh.\smSiunev,^ifvdodidda'/.(x).oi  o'lripeg  dcddtovoi 
algi'aeig  dncokflag,  who  will  teach  damnable,  or  rather  destructive, 
heresies  :  for  doctrine  of  every  kind,  sound  and  unsound,  true  and 
false,  is  properly  said  to  be  taught ;  but  neither  here,  nor  any  where 
else  in  Scripture,  I  may  safely  add,  nor  in  any  of  the  writings  of 
the  two  first  centuries,  do  we  ever  find  the  word  u'cg^otg  construed 
with  didda-AM,  'Af^guoao),  or  any  Word  of  like  import ;  or  an  opinion, 
true  or  false,  denominated  al'gfoig.  There  are,  therefore,  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  evils  in  those  false  teachers,  of  which  the  apostle 
here  gives  warning.  One  is,  their  making  division,  by  forming  to 
themselves  sects  or  parties  of  adlierents  ;  the  other  is,  the  destruc- 
tive principles  they  will  entertain,  and  doubtless,  as  they  find  oc- 
casion, disseminate  among  their  votaries. 

11.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  al'gtaig  occurs 
in  tlie  New  Testament,  is  where  Paul  numbers  atgt'asig,  sects, 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh,  Gal.  5:  20,  and  very  properly  sub- 
join, them  to  Srj^oaTttolat,  factions,  as  the  word  ought  to  be  render- 
ed, according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  always  uses  it.  Such 
distinctions  and  divisions  among  themselves,  he  well  knew,  could 
not  fail  to  alienate  affection  and  infuse  animosity.  Hence  we  may 
learn  to  understand  the  admonition  of  the  apostle,  "  A  man  that  is 
a  heretic,"  ulgtiixov  uvOgomov,  "  after  the  first  and  second  admo- 
nition reject,  knowing  that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted  and  sinneth, 
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being  condemned  of  himself,"  Tit.  3:  10,  11.  It  is  plain,  from  the 
character  here  given,  as  well  as  from  the  genius  of  the  language, 
that  the  word  al()izty.ug  in  this  place  does  not  mean  a  member  of 
an  (x'iueatg  nr  sect,  who  may  be  unconscious  of  any  fault,  and  so  is 
not  equivalent  to  our  word  sec^ar?/;  much  less  does  it  answer  to 
the  English  word  heretic,  which  always  implies  one  who  entertains 
opinions  in  religion,  not  only  erroneous  but  pernicious  :  whereas  we 
have  shown  that  the  word  ucfjioig,  in  Scriptural  use,  has  no  ne- 
cessary connection  with  opinion  at  all ;  its  immediate  connection  is 
with  division  or  dissension,  as  it  is  thereby  that  sects  and  parties  are 
formed.  ^iQiTinog  ui'dQwnog  must  therefore  mean  one  who  is 
the  founder  of  a  sect,  or  at  least  has  the  disposition  to  create  algt- 
atig,  or  sects,  in  the  community,  and  may  pi-operly  be  rendered  a 
factious  man.  This  version  perfectly  coincides  with  the  scope  of 
the  place,  and  suits  the  uniform  import  of  the  term  aiyfoig,  from 
which  it  is  derived.  The  admonition  here  given  to  Titus  is  the 
same,  though  differently  expressed,  with  what  he  had  given  to  the 
Romans,  when  he  said,  "  Mark  them  which  cause  divisions,"  dix^~ 
OTuGiag  notovi'tug^  make  parties  or  factions,  "  and  avoid  them," 
Rom.  16:  17.  As  far  down  indeed  as  the  fifth  century,  and  even 
lower,  error  alone,  however  gross,  was  not  considered  as  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  charge  of  heresy.  Malignity,  or  perverseness  of  dis- 
position, was  held  essential  to  this  crime.  Hence  the  famous  adage 
of  Augustine,  "  Errare  possum,  hsereticus  esse  nolo  ;"  which  plainly 
implies,  that  no  error  in  judgment  on  any  article,  of  what  import- 
ance soever,  can  make  a  man  a  heretic,  where  there  is  not  pravity 
of  will.  To  this  sentiment  even  the  schoolmen  have  shown  regard 
in  their  definitions.  "  Heresy,"  say  they,  "  is  an  opinion  main- 
tained with  obstinacy  against  the  doctrine  of  the  church."  But  if 
we  examine  a  little  their  reasoning  on  the  subject,  we  shall  quickly 
find  the  qualifying  phrase,  maintained  tvith  obstinacy,  to  be  mere 
words,  which  add  nothing  to  the  sense  ;  for  if  what  they  account 
the  church  have  declared  against  the  opinion,  a  man's  obstinacy  is 
concluded  from  barely  maintaining  the  opinion,  in  what  way  soever 
he  maintained  it,  or  from  what  motives  soever  he  be  actuated. 
Thus  mere  mistake  is  made  at  length  to  incur  the  reproach  origi- 
nally levelled  against  an  aspiring  factious  temper,  which  would  sac- 
rifice the  dearest  interests  of  society  to  its  own  ambition. 

12.  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  here  by  the  way,  that  the  late 
Dr.  Foster,  an  eminent  English  dissenting  minister,  in  a  sermon 
he  preached  on  this  subject,  has,  in  my  opinion,  quite  mistaken 
the  import  of  the  term.  He  had  the  discernment  to  discover,  that 
the  characters  annexed  would  not  suit  the  com.mon  acceptation  of 
the  word  heretic  ;  yet  he  was  so  far  misled  by  that  acceptation  as  to 
think  that  error  in  doctrine  must  be  included  as  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion, and  therefore  defined  a  heretic  in  the  apostle's  sense,  "  a  per- 
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son  who,  to  make  himself  considerable,  propagates  false  and  perni- 
cious doctrine,  knowing  it  to  be  such."  Agreeably  to  this  notion, 
the  anonymous  English  translator  renders,  with  his  usual  freedom, 
dixa^iavii  uv  avio^uianQiioQ,  "  knows  in  his  own  conscience  that 
his  tenets  are  false."  To  Foster's  explanation  there  are  insupera- 
ble objections.  First,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  criticism  to 
assign,  without  any  evidence  from  use,  a  meaning  to  a  concrete 
term  which  does  not  suit  the  sense  of  the  abstract.  yJiQioig  is  the 
abstract,  ulyni-Aog  the  concrete.  M  a'lQioig  could  be  shewn,  in  one 
single  instance,  to  mean  the  profession  and  propagation  of  opinions 
not  beheved  by  him  who  professes  and  propagates  them,  1  should 
admit  that  alQuiYMg  might  denote  the  professor  or  propagator  of 
such  opinions.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  u'l^iGiq  in  any  use, 
scriptural,  classical,  or  ecclesiasiical,  ever  bore  that  meaning  :  there 
is  therefore  a  strong  probability  against  the  sense  given  by  that  au- 
thor to  the  word  aiQurAog.  Secondly,  this  word,  though  it  occurs 
but  once  in  Scripture,  is  very  common  in  ancient  Christian  writers  ; 
but  has  never  been  said,  in  any  one  of  them,  to  bear  the  meaning 
which  tlie  Doctor  has  here  fixed  upon  it.  Thirdly,  the  apostolical 
precept,  in  this  way  explained,  is  of  little  or  no  use.  Who  can 
know  whether  a  man's  belief  in  the  opinions  professed  by  him  be 
sincere  or  hypocritical  ?  Titus,  you  may  say,  had  the  gift  of  dis- 
cerning spirits,  and  therefore  might  know.  Was,  then,  the  precept 
after  his  lifetime,  or  even  after  the  ceasing  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers, to  be  of  no  service  to  the  church  ?  This  I  think  incredible, 
especially  as  there  is  no  other  direction  in  the  chapter,  or  even 
in  the  Epistle,  vvhich  requires  a  supernatural  gift  to  enable  men 
to  follow.  To  what  purpose  enjoin  us  to  avoid  a  heretic,  if  it 
be  impossible  without  a  miracle  to  know  him  ?  In  fine,  though  I 
would  not  say  that  such  a  species  of  hypocrisy  as  Foster  makes 
essential  to  the  character  has  never  appeared,  I  am  persuaded  it 
very  rarely  appears.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  vanity  and  am- 
bition to  make  a  man  exert  himself  in  gaining  proselytes  to  his  own 
notions,  however  trifling,  and  however  rashly  taken  up :  but  it  is 
not  a  natural  effect  of  this  passion  to  be  zealous  in  promoting  opin- 
ions which  the  promoter  does  not  believe,  and  to  the  propagation  of 
which  he  has  no  previous  inducement  from  interest.  It  is  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  application  of  the  term  umoy-uTangiiog,  or  self- 
condemned,  that  a  factious  or  turbulent  temper,  like  any  other  vicious 
disposition,  can  never  be  attended  with  peace  of  mind,  but,  in  spite 
of  all  the  influence  of  self-deceit,  which  is  not  greater  in  regard  to 
this  than  in  regard  to  other  vices,  must,  for  the  mortal  wounds  it 
gives  to  peace  and  love,  often  be  disquieted  by  the  stings  of  con- 
science. In  short,  the  alyfiixog,  when  that  term  is  applied  to  a 
person  professing  Christianity,  is  the  man  who,  either  from  pride  or 
from  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  is  led  to  violate  these  impor- 
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tant  precepts  of  our  Lord  :  'Tjntlg  di  fn]  xXrj&tJTf  Qu^^i  fTgyag  iaxiv 
V(.iMv  6  diduoxukog,  6  XQiarog,  fAr^Si  Kh]d^r]ze  na&t^yt^iai  iJg  yag 
vinoji/ iOTiv  6  xa{h]yTjTi]g^  6  XgiOTog:  \vh\ch  I  render  thus — "But 
as  for  you,  assume  not  the  title  of  rabbi ;  for  ye  have  only  one 
teacher,  the  Messiah  :  neither  assume  the  title  of  leaders ;  for  ye 
have  only  one  leader,  the  Messiah,"  Matt.  23:  8,  10. 

13.  It  deserves  further  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  after  the  finishing  of  the  canon,  the  word  algfttxog 
was  not  always  limited  (as  the  word  heretic  is  in  modern  use)  to 
those  who,  under  some  form  or  other,  profess  Christianity.  We  at 
present,  invariably  distinguish  the  heretic  from  the  infidel.  The  first 
is  a  corrupter  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  of  which  he  professes  to  be 
a  believer  and  friend  ;  the  second,  a  declared  unbeliever  of  that 
doctrine,  and  consequently  an  enemy  :  whereas,  in  the  times  1  speak 
of,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  religion  or  in  ethics,  (for  the  term  seems 
not  to  have  been  applied  at  first  to  the  inferior  members),  the  foun- 
der, or  at  least  the  principal  promoter  of  a  sect  or  party,  whether 
within  or  without  the  church — that  is,  whether  of  those  who  called 
themselves  the  discijoles  of  Christ,  or  of  those  who  openly  denied 
him,  was  indiscriminately  termed  algfir/cog. 

Our  not  attending  to  this  difi^erence  in  the  ancient  application  of 
the  word,  has  given  rise  to  some  blunders  and  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  ecclesiastic  history  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  early  wri- 
ters have  been  unjustly  charged  with  confusion  and  inconsistency 
in  their  account  of  things  ;  when,  in  fact,  the  blunders  imputed  to 
them  by  more  modern  authors  have  arisen  solely  from  an  ignorance 
of  their  language.  We  confine  their  words  by  an  usage  of  our  own, 
which,  though  it  came  gradually  to  obtain  some  ages  afterwards, 
did  not  obtain  in  their  time.  Hence  Dositheus,  Simon  Magus,  Me- 
nander,  and  some  others,  are  commonly  ranked  among  the  ancient 
heretics ;  though  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  from  the  accounts 
given  by  the  most  early  writers  who  so  denominate  them,  than  that 
they  were  deniers  of  Jesus  Christ  in  every  sense,  and  avowed  op- 
posers  to  the  gospel.  Dositheus  gave  himself  out*  to  his  country- 
men the  Samaritans,  for  the  Messiah  promised  by  Moses.  Simon 
Magus,  as  we  learn  from  holy  writ,  (Acts  8:  13),  was  baptized; 
but  that,  after  the  rebuke  which  he  received  from  Peter,  instead  of 
repenting,  he  apostatized,  the  uniform  voice  of  antiquity  puts  be- 
yond a  question.  Origen  says  expressly, f  "  The  Simonians  by  no 
means  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  call  Simon  the  power  of  God."  Accordingly  they  were  never 
confounded  with  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  persecution,  or  invol- 

*  Or'\g.  adv.  Cels.  lib.  i. 

t  Otj5afj.Mg  tov  Itjcrovv  ofioXoyovai  vVov  Osov  ^'ificoviavoi,  aXXa  8vva(ii,v 
Oiov  Xsyovm  tov  ZifxMva.     Orig.  adv.  Cels.  lib.  v. 
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ved  with  them  in  any  trouble  or  danger.*  Justin  Martyr  is  another 
evidence  of  the  same  thing  ;f  as  is  also  Irenaeus,  in  the  account 
which,  in  his  treatise  against  heresies, J  he  gives  of  Simon  and  his 
disciple  Menander.  So  is  likewise  Epiphanius.  From  them  all  it 
appears  manifestly,  that  the  above-named  persons  were  so  far  from 
being  in  any  sense  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  presumed  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  his  distinguishing  titles  and  prerogatives,  and 
might  therefore  be  more  justly  called  Antichrists  than  Christians. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  some  other  ancient  sects,  which,  through 
the  same  mistake  of  the  import  of  the  word,  are  commonly  ranked 
among  the  heresies  which  arose  in  the  church.  Such  were  the 
Ophites,  of  whom  Origen  acquaints  us,  that  they  were  so  far  from 
being  Christians,  that  our  Lord  was  reviled  by  them  as  much  as  by 
Celsus,  and  that  they  never  admitted  any  one  into  their  society  till 
he  had  vented  curses  against  Jesus  Christ. § 

Mosheim,  seiisible  of  the  impropriety  of  classing  the  declared 
enemies  of  Christ  among  the  heretics,  as  the  word  is  now  universal- 
ly applied,  and  at  the  same  time  afraid  of  appearing  to  contradict  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  three  first  centuries,  acknowledges  that 
they  cannot  be  suitably  ranked  with  those  sectaries  who  sprang  up 
within  the  church ;  and  apologizes,  merely  from  the  example  of 
some  moderns  who  thought  as  he  did,  for  his  not  considering  those 
ancient  party-leaders  in  the  same  light  wherein  the  eaily  ecclesias- 
tic authors,  as  he  imagines,  had  considered  them.  But  he  has  not 
said  any  tiling  to  account  for  so  glaring  an  inaccuracy,  not  of  one  or 
tvt'o,  but  of  all  the  primitive  writers  who  have  taken  notice  of  those 
sects  ;  for  even  those  who  deny  that  they  were  Christians,  call  them 
h,eretics.\\     Now  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  though  this,  in  one 

*  Orig,  adv.  Cels.  lib.  vi.  .    f  Apol.  2da.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone. 

X  Adv.  Heereses,  lib.  i.  cap.  xx,  xxi. 

§  Ocplavoi  y.nloi'iASvoi,  ToaouTov  (xjiodsovai,  rov  sivai  XgiaTiavol  axns 
ovx  tlaiTov  Kikcrov  naTtiyoQiiv  aliovg  rov  "irjaov.  Kal  fxi]  TiQoifQOV  tcqo- 
oiea&ai  tlva  inl  xo  avvidglov  tuviuJv,  itxv  ^i]  ugaad^rjiat,  xaiw  rov  IvjCrov. 
Adver.  Cels.  lib.  vi. 

II  "  Quotquot  tribus  prioribus  steciilis  Simoms  Magi  meminerunt,  etsi 
hsereticoium  eum  fariiiliatn  diicere  jii1)enr,  per  ea  tatrien  quse  de  eo  refe- 
runt,  hcereticorum  ordiiie  exchidiint,  et  inter  Christiarice  religiouis  hostes 
collocant.  Orige.nes  Simonianos  disertissime  ex  Cliristianis  secris  extiu'- 
bat,  eosqiie  non  lesuin  Christum,  sed  Simonem  colere  narrat.  Cum  hoc 
cseteri  onjnes,  ahi  claris  verbis,  alii  sententiis,  qiias  Simoni  tribuunt,  con- 
sentiunt:  quae  quidem  sententise  ejus  sunt  generis,  ut  niilli  conveniant 
quam  honiini  Christo  logissime  se  prasferenti,  et  divini  legati  dignitatem 
sibimet  i|)si  arroganti.  Hinc  Simoniani  etiam,  quod  Origemes  et  .Iusti- 
Nus  Martyr  praster  alios  testantur,  quum  Christiani  quotidiauis  periculis 
expositi  essent,  nullis  molestiis  et  injuriis  afficiebantur :  Christum  enim 
eos  detestari,  publico  notum  erat.     Sic  ego  primus,  nisi  fallor,  quum  ante 
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single  writer,  might  be  the  effect  of  oversight,  it  is  morally  impossi- 
ble that,  in  so  many,  it  should  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by 
supposing  that  their  sense  of  the  word  algiTtxog  did  not  coincide 
with  ours  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  no  blunder  in  them,  that  they 
did  not  employ  their  words  according  to  an  usage  which  came  ta 
be  established  long  after  that  time.  I  am  indeed  surprised  that  a 
man  of  Mosheim's  critical  sagacity,  as  well  as  profound  knowledge 
of  Christian  antiquity,  did  not  perceive  that  this  was  the  only  rea- 
sonable solution  of  the  matter.  But  what  might  sometimes  be 
thought  the  most  obvious  truth,  is  not  always  the  first  taken  notice 
of.  Now,  I  cannot  help  considering  the  easy  manner  i^i  which  this 
account  removes  the  difficulty,  as  no  small  evidence  of  the  expla- 
nation of  the  word  in  scriptural  use  which  has  been  given  above. 
To  observe  the  gradual  alterations  which  arise  in  the  meanings  of 
words,  as  it  is  a  point  of  some  nicety,  is  also  of  great  consequence 
in  criticism  ;  and  often  proves  a  powerful  means  both  of  fixing 
the  date  of  genuine  writings,  and  of  detecting  the  supposititious. 

14.  I  shall  observe  in  passing,  that  the  want  of  due  attention  to 
this  circumstance  has,  in  another  instance,  greatly  contributed  to 
several  errors  in  relation  to  Christian  antiquities,  and  particularly  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  primitive  martyrs  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
probability.  The  Greek  word  f^ugivi),  though  signifying  no  more, 
originally,  than  ivitness,  in  which  sense  it  is  always  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  came  by  degrees,  in  ecclesiastical  use,  to  be  considerably 
restrained  in  its  signification.  The  phrase  ol  /.laQrvgig  tov  ^Jr,oov, 
the  witness  of  Jesus,  was  at  first  in  the  church  applied  by  way  of 
eminence  only  to  the  apostles.  The  reality  of  this  application,  as 
well  as  the  grounds  of  it,  we  learn  from  the  Acts.*     Afterwards,  it 

viginti  annos  de  Simone  seutirein,  eraiit,  qnibus  periculosum  et  nefas  vi- 
debatur,  tot  sanctorum  virorum,  qui  Simonem  hsereticorum  omnium  pa- 
trem  fecerunt,  fidem  in  disceptationem  vocare,  tot  sajculorum  auctoritatem 
contemnere.  Verum  sensim  plures  liasc  sententia  patronos,  per  ipsam  evi- 
dentiam  suam,  sibi  acquisivit.  Et  non  ita  pridem  tantum  potuit  apud  Jos. 
AuGUSTiNUM  Orsi,  quem  summo  cum  applausu  ipsius  Potificis  Maximi 
Romaae  Histonani  Ecdesiasticum  Italico  sermone  scribere  notum  est,  ut 
earn  approbaret."  Moshemius,  De  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinuni 
Magnum  Commentarii.  Saeculum  primiim,  §  Ixv.  No.  o.  The  words  in 
the  text  to  which  the  preceding  note  refers  are,  "  Toti  haereticoruHi  agmi- 
ni,  maxime  cohorti  gnosticse,  omries  veteris  ecclesiae  doctores  prseponuni 
Simonem  Magum. — Omnia  quae  de  Simonk  memorise  ipsi  prodiderunt, 
manifestum  faciunt,  eum  non  in  corruptorum  reiigionis  Chrislianae,  id  est^ 
hsereticorum,  sed  infensissimorutn  ejus  hostium  numero  ponendum  esse, 
qui  et  ipsum  Christdm  maledictis  insectabatur,  et  progredienti  rei  Chris- 
tianee  quae  poterat,  impedimeta  objiciebat." 

*    Acts  1:8,  22.   2:32.  3:15.  5:32.    10:39.   22:15.   26:16.      The  last 
two  passages  quoted  relate  to  Paul,  who,  by  being  designed  of  God   "  a 

Vol.  I.  43 
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was  extended  to  include  all  those  who,  for  their  public  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  especially  when  emitted  before  magistrates 
and  judges,  were  sufferers  in  the  cause,  whether  by  death  or  banish- 
ment, or  in  any  other  way.  Lastly,  the  name  martyr  (for  then  the 
word  was  adopted  into  other  languages)  became  appropriated  to 
those  who  suffered  death  in  consequence  of  their  testimony  :  the 
term  oitof.oyijzrjg,  confessor,  being,  for  distinction's  sake,  assigned  to 
those  witnesses  who,  though  they  suffered  in  their  persons,  liberty, 
or  goods,  did  not  lose  their  lives  in  the  cause.  Now  several  later 
writers,  in  interpreting  the  ancients,  have  been  misled  by  the  usage 
of  their  own  time  ;  and  have  understood  them  as  speaking  of  those 
who  died  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  when  they  spoke  only  of  those  who 
openly  attested  his  miracles  and  mission,  agreeably  to  the  primitive 
and  simple  meaning  of  the  word  f.i<xQTVQ.  Of  this  Mosheim  has 
justly  taken  notice  in  the  work  above  quoted.  I  have  here  only 
observed  it  by  the  way,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  ;  for,  as  to  the 
sense  wherein  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  no  doubt 
seems  ever  to  have  arisen.* 

15.  I  shall  conclude  with  adding  to  the  observations  on  the 
words  schism  and  heresy,  that  how  much  soever  of  a  schismatical  or 
heretical  spirit,  in  the  apostolic  sense  of  the  terras,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  different  sects  into  which  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  at  present  divided,  no  person  who,  in  the  spirit  of  can- 
dor and  charity,  adheres  to  that  which,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
is   right,   though   in   this  opinion   he  should  be  mistaken,  is  in  the 

witness  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  to  all  men,"  was  understood  to  be  received  into 
the  apostleship,  and  into  the  society  of  tlie  twelve. 

*  "  Ip?a  vocabuli  ?Mor/7/r  ambiguitas  apud  homines  iinj)eritos  volnntatem 
^ignere  |,<otuit  fabulas  de  tragico  eoruni  [apostolorunij  exitn  cogitandi. 
Martyr  Graecorum  sermone  queiiilibei  testem  significat.  Sacro  vero  Chris- 
tianoruni  sermone  idem  nomen  eininentiore  sensu  testem  Christi  sive 
homineni  desigiiat,  qui  moriendo  tesrari  voluit,  spem  omnein  suam  in 
Christo  positam  esse.  Priori  sensu  apostoli  ab  ipso  Christo  y,uQXV(itq 
nominantur,  et  ipsi  eodeni  vocabnlo  rniwieris  sui  naturam  explicant.  Fi- 
eri vero  facile  potuir,  ut  indocli  homines  ad  hajc  sacri  codicis  dicta  poste- 
riorem  vocahuli  JV/nr/j/r  signiticatioiiern  transferrent,  et  temere  silti  ()ropte- 
rea  persuaderent,  apostolos  inter  eos  poni  dehere,  quos  exceilentiori  sensu 
Christiani  Martip-es  appellare  solebant."  Sfec.  Prim.  §  16.  No.  .  Our 
historian  is  here,  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  accounting  only  for  the 
alleged  martyrdom  of  all  tiie  apostles  except  John.  But  every  body  who 
reflects  will  be  sensible,  that  the  same  mistake  must  have  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the  lunnlier  in  other  instances.  For,  even  in  apostolical 
times,  others  than  tiio  apostles,  though  more  rarely,  were  called  tvitnesses. 
Stephen  and  Atitipas  are  so  deiioiiiinated  in  sacred  writ.  And  as  botli 
these  were  put  to  death  for  th;'ir  testimony,  this  has  probably  given  rise  in 
after  times  to  the  appropriation  oC  t!ie  name  ivilniss  or  martyr  to  those  who 
sutTered  dcatii  in  the  csuse. 
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scriptural  sense  either  schismatic  or  heretic ;  and  that  he,  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  sect  he  belong  to,  is  more  entitled  to  these  odious 
appellations,  who  is  most  apt  to  throw  the  imputation  upon  others. 
Both  terms,  for  they  denote  only  different  degrees  of  the  same  bad 
quality,  always  indicate  a  disposition  and  practice  unfriendly  to 
peace,  harmony,  and  love. 


DISSERTATION  X. 


THE    CHIEF     THiNGS    TO    BE    ATTENDED    TO    IN     TRANSLATING. A 

COMPARATIVE     VIEW     OF     THK     OPPOSITE     METHODS     TAKEN    BT 
TRANSLATORS    OF    HOLY     WRIT. 


PART  I. 

THE    THINGS    TO    BE    ATTENDED    TO    IN    TRANSLATING. 

To  translate  has  been  thought,  by  some,  a  very  easy  matter  to 
one  who  understands  tolerably  the  language  from  which,  and  has 
made  some  proficiency  in  the  language  into  which,  the  translation  is 
to  be  made.  To  translate  well  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  a  task 
of  more  difficulty  than  is  commonly  imagined.  That  we  may  be 
the  better  able  to  judge  in  this  question,  let  us  consider  what  a  trans- 
lator, who  would  do  justice  to  his  author  and  his  subject,  has  to 
perform.  The  first  thing,  without  doubt,  which  claims  his  atten- 
tion is,  to  give  a  just  representation  of  the  sense  of  the  original. 
This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  most  essential  of  all.  The 
second  thing  is,  to  convey  into  his  version,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
a  consistency  with  the  genius  of  the  language  which  he  writes,  the 
author's  spirit  and  manner,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
very  character  of  his  style.  The  third,  and  last  thing  is,  to  take 
care  that  the  version  have  at  least  so  far  the  quality  of  an  original 
performance,  as  to  appear  natural  and  easy,  such  as  shall  give  no 
handle  to  the  critic  to  charge  the  translator  with  applying  words 
improperly,  or  in  a  meaning  not  warranted  by  use,  or  combining 
them  in  a  way  which  renders  the  sense  obscure,  and  the  construc- 
tion ungrauirnatical,  or  even  harsh. 

2.  Now,  to  adjust  matters  so  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  at- 
tain ail  these  objects,  will  be  found  upon  inquiry  not  a  little  arduous, 
even  to  men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  two  languages,  and 
have  great  command  of  words.  In  pursuit  of  one  of  the  ends 
above-mentioned,  we  are  often  in  danger  of  losing  sight  totally  of 
another ,;  nay,  on  some  occasions,  it  will  appear  impossible  to  attain 
«OBe  without  sacrificing  both  the  others.     It  may  happen,  that  I  can- 
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Slot  do  justice  to  the  sense  without  frequent  recourse  to  circumlocu- 
tions ;  for  the  words  of  no  language  whatever  will  at  all  times  ex- 
actly correspond  witli  those  of  another.  Yet  by  this  method,  a 
writer,  whose  manner  is  concise,  simple,  and  energetic,  is  exhibited 
in  the  translation  as  employing  a  style  which  is  at  once  diffuse, 
complex,  and  languid.  Again,  in  endeavoring  to  exhibit  the  author's 
manner,  and  to  confine  myself  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
number  of  words  and  the  like  turn  of  expression,  I  may  very  imper- 
fectly render  his  sense,  relating  obscurely,  ambiguously  and  even 
improperly,  what  is  expressed  with  great  propriety  and  perspicuity 
in  the  original.  And,  in  regard  to  the  third  object  mentioned,  it  is 
evident,  that  when  the  two  languages  differ  very  much  in  their  ge- 
nius and  structure,  it  nmst  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  translator 
to  render  this  end  perfectly  compatible  with  the  other  two.  It  will 
perhaps  be  said,  that  this  is  of  less  importance,  as  it  seems  solely  to 
regard  the  quality  of  the  work  as  a  performance  in  the  translator's 
language,  whereas  the  other  two  regard  the  work  only  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  original.  1  admit  that  this  is  an  object  inferior  to  the 
other  two;  1  meant  it  should  be  understood  so  by  mentioning  it  last. 
Yet  even  this  is  by  no  means  so  unimportant  as  some  would  ima- 
gine. That  a  writing  be  perspicuous  in  any  language,  much  de- 
pends on  the  observance  of  propriety  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  work 
(at  least  as  far  as  purity  is  concerned)  contributes  not  a  little  to  its 
utility.  What  is  well  written,  or  well  said,  is  always  more  attend- 
ed to,  better  understood,  and  longer  remembered,  than  what  is  im- 
properly, weakly,  or  awkwardly  expressed. 

3.  Now,  if  translation  is  in  general  attended  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, what  must  we  think  of  the  chance  of  success  which  a  trans- 
lator has,  when  the  subject  is  of  so  great  importance  that  an  un- 
common degree  of  attention  to  all  the  above-mentioned  objects  will 
be  exacted  of  him ;  and  when  the  difference,  in  point  of  idiom,  of 
the  language  from  which,  and  of  that  into  which  the  version  is  made, 
is  as  great  perhaps  as  we  have  any  example  of.  For,  in  transla- 
ting the  New  Testament  into  English,  it  is  not  to  the  Greek  idiom, 
nor  to  the  oriental,  that  we  are  required  to  adapt  our  own,  but  to  a 
certain  combination  of  both  ;  often,  rather,  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
daic  idioms  involved  in  Greek  words  and  syntax.  The  analogy 
and  prevailing  usage  in  Greek  will,  if  we  be  not  on  our  guard,  some- 
times mislead  us.  On  the  contrary,  these  are  sometimes  safe  and 
proper  guides.  But,  without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
both,  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  when  we  ought  to  be  direc- 
ted by  the  one,  and  when  by  the  other. 

4.  There  are  two  extremes  in  translating,  which  are  commonly 
taken  notice  of  by  those  who  examine  this  subject  critically  ;  from  one 
extreme  we  derive  what  is  calhd  a  close  and  literal,  from  the  other 
a  loose  and  free  translation.     Each  has  its  advocates.     But  though 
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the  latter  kind  is  most  patronized  when  the  subject  Is  a  performance 
merely  human,  the  general  sentiments,  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  collect 
them,  seem  rather  to  favor  the  former  when  the  subject  is  any  part 
of  holy  writ.  And  this  difference  appears  to  proceed  from  a' very 
laudable  principle — that  we  are  not  entitled  to  use  so  much  free- 
dom with  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  as  with  the  works  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  often  happens,  however,  on  such  general  topics,  when 
no  particular  version  is  referred  to  as  an  example  of  excess  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  that  people  agree  in  words  when  their  opinions 
differ,  and  differ  in  words  when  their  opinions  agree  ;  for  1  may  con- 
sider a  translation  as  close,  which  another  would  denominate  free, 
or  as  free,  which  another  would  denominate  close.  Indeed  I  ima- 
gine, that,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words,  a  good  translation 
ought  to  have  both  these  qualities.  To  avoid  all  ambiguity,  there- 
fore, I  shall  call  one  extreme  literal,  as  manifesting  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  letter  than  to  the  meaning  ;  the  other  loose,  as  implying 
under  it,  not  liberty,  but  licentiousness.  In  regard  even  to  literal 
translations,  there  may  be  so  many  differences  in  degree,  that,  with- 
out specifying,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue,  or  to  hope  to  lay  down  any 
principles  that  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory. 


PART  11. 

STRICTURES   ON  ARIAS  MONTANUS. 

Among  the  Latin  translations  of  Scripture,  therefore,  for  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  these  in  this  Dissertation,  let  us  select  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  for  an  example  of  the  literal.  His  version  of  both  Testaments 
is  very  generally  known,  and  commonly  printed  along  with  the 
original,  not  in  separate  columns,  but,  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the 
learner,  interlined.  This  work  of  Arias,  of  all  that  I  know,  goes 
the  farthest  in  this  way,  being  precisely  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish 
translations — not  so  much  of  the  Septuagint,  though  the  Septuagint 
certainly  exceeds  in  this  respect,  as  on  the  model  of  Aquila,  which, 
from  the  fragments  that  still  remain  of  that  version,  appears  to  have 
been  servilely  literal,  a  mere  metaphrase.  Arias,  therefore,  is  a  fit 
example  of  what  may  be  expected  in  this  mode  of  translating. 

2.  Now,  that  we  may  proceed  more  methodically  in  our  exami- 
nation, let  us  inquire  how  far  every  one  of  the  three  ends  in  trans- 
lating above  mentioned  is  answered  by  this  version,  or  can  be  an- 
swered by  a  version  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  The  first  and 
principal  end  is  to  give  a  just  representation  of  the  sense  of  the 
original.  "  But  how,"  it  may  be  asked,  •'  can  a  translator  fail  of 
attaining  this  end,  who  never  wanders  from  the  path  marked  out  to 
him ;  who  does  not,   like  others,  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  pluck 
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flowers  by  the  way,  wherewith  to  garnish  his  performance  ;  who  is, 
on  the  contrary,  always  found  in  his  autlior's  track  ;  in  short,  who 
has  it  as  his  sole  object  to  give  you,  in  the  words  of  another  lan- 
guage, exactly  what  his  author  says,  and  in  the  order  and  manner 
wherein  he  says  it;  and,"  I  had  almost  added  (for  this,  too,  is  his 
aim,  though  not  always  attainable)  "  not  one  word  more  or  less  than 
he  says  ?"  However  he  might  fail  in  respect  of  the  other  ends 
mentioned,  one  would  be  apt  to  think  he  must  certainly  succeed  in 
conveying  the  sentiments  of  his  author.  Yet  upon  trial  we  find,  that 
in  no  point  whatever  does  the  literal  translator  fail  more  remark;ibly 
than  in  this  of  exhibiting  the  sense.  Nor  will  this  be  found  so  un- 
accountable upon  reflection,  as  on  a  superficial  view  it  may  appear. 
Were  the  words  of  the  one  language  exactly  correspondent  to  those 
of  the  other,  in  meaning  and  extent;  were  the  modes  of  combining 
the  words  in  both  entirely  similar,  and  the  grammatical  or  customary 
arrangement  t[)e  same ;  and  were  the  idioms  and  phrases  resulting 
thence  perfectly  equivalent — such  a  conclusion  might  reasonably  be 
deduced :  but,  when  all  the  material  circumstances  are  nearly  the 
reverse,  as  is  certainly  the  case  of  Hebrew  compared  with  Latin  ; 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  words  of  one  are  far  from  correspond- 
ing accurately,  either  in  meaning  or  in  extent,  to  those  of  the  other  ; 
when  the  construction  is  dissimilar,  and  the  idoms  resulting  from  the 
like  combinations  of  corresponding  words  by  no  means  equivalent — 
there  is  the  greatest  probabilify,  that  an  interpreter  of  this  stamp 
will  often  exhibit  to  his  readers  what  has  no  meaning  at  all,  and 
sometimes  a  meaning  very  different  from,  or  perhaps  opposite  to, 
that  of  his  author. 

3.  I  shall,  from  the  aforesaid  translation,  briefly  illustrate  what 
I  have  advanced  ;  and  that  first  in  words,  next  in  phrases  or  idioms. 
I  had  occasion,  in  a  former  Dissertation,*  to  take  notice  ot  a  pretty 
numerous  class  of  words  which,  in  no  two  languages  whatever,  are 
found  perfectly  to  correspond  ;  though,  in  those  tongues  wherein 
there  is  a  greater  affinity,  they  come  nearer  to  suit  each  other  than 
in  those  tongues  wherein  the  affinity  is  less.  In  regard  to  such  1 
observed,  that  the  translator's  only  possible  method  of  rendering 
them  justly,  is  by  attending  to  the  scope  of  the  author  as  discovered 
by  the  context,  and  choosing  such  a  term  in  the  language  which  he 
writes,  as  suits  best  the  original  term  in  the  particular  situation  in 
which  he  finds  it. 

4.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  method  of  the  literal  translator. 
The  defenders  of  tlii?  manner  would,  if  possible,  have  nothing  sub- 
jected to  the  judgment  of  the  interpieter,  but  have  every  thing  de- 
termined by  general  and  mechanical  rules.  Hence  they  insist, 
above  all  things,  on  preserving  uniformity,  and  rendering  the  same 
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word  in  the  original,  wherever  it  occurs,  or  however  it  is  connected, 
by  the  same  word  in  the  version.     And,  as  much  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  words,  not  of  one  tongue  only  but  of  every  tongue,  are  equi- 
vocal, and  have   more  significations  than  one,  they  have  adopted 
these  two  rules  for  determining  their  choice   among  the  different 
meanings  of  which  the  term  is  susceptible  :  —  The  first  is,  to  adopt 
the    meaning,   wherever  it  is  discoverable,  to  which    etymology 
points,  though  in  defiance  of  the   meaning  suggested  both  by  the 
context  and  by  general  use.     When  this  rule  does  not  answer,  as 
when  the  derivation  is  uncertain,  the  second  is,  to  adopt  that  which 
of  all  the  senses  of  the  word  appears  to  the  translator  the  most  com- 
mon, and  adhere  to  it  inflexibly  in  every  case,  whatever  absurdity 
or  nonsense  it  may   involve  him  in.     1  might  mention  also  a  third 
method,  adopted  sometimes,  but  much  more  rarely  than   either  of 
the  former,  which  is  to  combine  the  difierent  meanings  in  the  version. 
Thus  the  Hebrew  word  nisb  answers  sometimes  to  ^agog,  weighty 
sometimes  to  do'^a,  glory.     Hence  probably  has  arisen  the  Hel- 
lenistic   idiom   ^u(jog  do'^t^g,  weight  of  glory,  2  Cor.  4:  17.     The 
Latin  word  salus  means  health,  answering  to  the  Greek  vylna  ;  and 
often  salvation,   answering  to  omtii'jqiov.      The  Hebrew  word  is 
equally  unequivocal  with  the  Greek,  yet  our  translators,  from  a  re- 
spect to  the  Vulgate,  have  in  one  place  (Psal.  67:  2)  combined  the 
two  meanings  into  saving  health ;  a  more  awkward  expression,  be- 
cause more  obscure  and  indefinite,  but  which  denotes  no  more  than 
salvation.     Perhaps  not  even  the  most  literal  interpreters  observe 
inviolably  these  rules  :    But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  those  cases 
wherein  they  assume  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  them,  this 
measure  is  in  no  respect  more  necessary  than  in  many  of  the  cases 
wherein  tliey  rigidly  observe  them.     1  may  add   another  thing  as 
equally  certain,  that  whenever  they  think  proper  to  supersede  those 
rules,  they  betray  a  consciousness  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  method,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  there 
is  that  the  translator  use  his  best  discernment  and  skill  for  directing 
him,  first,  in  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  his  author,  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  the  proper  choice  of  words  for  expressing  it  in  his  version. 
5.  1  shall  exemplify  the  observance  of  the  two  rules  above  men- 
tioned in  the  version  I  proposed   to  consider.     And,  first,  for  that 
of  etymology — the  passage,  Genesis  1:  20  which  is  properly  ren- 
dered  in   the   common  translation,   "  Let  the  waters  bring   forth 
abundantly  the    moving    creature,"  Arias    renders,    "  Reptificent 
aquae   reptile."     It  is  true,  that  the  word  which   he  barbarously 
translates  reptificent   (for   there  is  no  such   Latin  word)  is  in  the 
Hebrew   conjugation  called  hiphil,  of  a  verb  which  in  kal,  that  is, 
in  the  simple  and  radical  form,  signifies  repere,  to  creep.     Analogi- 
cally, therefore,  the  verb  in  hiphil  should   import  to  cause  to  creep. 
It  had  been  accordingly  rendered  by  Pagninus,  a  critic  of  the  same 
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stamp,  but  not  such  an  adept  as  Arias,  repere  faciant.  But  in 
Hebrew,  as  in  all  other  languages,  use,  both  in  altering  and  in  add- 
ing, exercises  an  uncontrollable  dominion  over  all  the  parts  of 
speech.  We  have  just  the  same  evidence  that  the  original  verb  in 
hipfiil,  commonly  signifies  to  produce  in  abundance,  like  fishes  and 
reptiles,  as  we  have  that  in  knl  it  signifies  to  creep.  Now,  passing 
the  barbarism  reptificent,  the  sense  which  this  version  conveys,  if  it 
convey  any  sense,  is  totally  different  fi-om  the  manifest  sense  of  the 
author.  It  is  the  creation,  or  first  production  of  things,  which  JVlo- 
ses  is  relating:  Arias,  in  this  instance,  (as  well  as  Pagnin),  seems 
to  exhibit  things  as  already  produced,  and  to  relate  only  how  they 
were  set  in  motion.  What  other  meaning  can  we  give  to  words 
importing  "  Let  the  waters  cause  the  creeping  thing  to  creep  ?"  or 
if,  by  a  similar  barbarism  in  English,  we  n)ay  be  allowed  to  give  a 
more  exact  representation  of  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Arias,  "  Let 
the  waters  creepify  the  creeper  ?" 

Another  example  of  etymological  version,  in  defiance  of  use 
and  of  common  sense,  we  have  in  the  beginning  of  the  song  of 
Moses,  Deut.  32:  2.  The  words  rendered  in  the  English  transla- 
tion, "My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,"  Arias  translates,  "  Stil- 
labit  ut  pluvia  assumptio  mea."  The  word  here  rendered  assump- 
tion has  for  its  etymon  a  verb  which  commonly  signifies  sumo,  ca- 
pio.  That  sage  interpreter,  it  seems,  thought  it  of  more  impor- 
tance to  acquaint  his  reader  with  this  circumstance,  than  with  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  word  itself.  And  thus  a  passage  which  in 
the  original  is  neither  ambiguous  nor  obscure,  is  rendered  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  defy  CEdipus  to  unriddle. 

6.  As  to  the  second  rule  mentioned,  of  adopting  that  which,  of 
all  the  significations  of  the  word,  appears  to  the  translator  the  most 
common,  and  to  adhere  to  it  inflexibly  in  every  case,  however  un- 
suitable it  may  be  to  the  context,  and  however  much  it  may  mar 
the  sense  of  the  discourse  ;  there  is  hardly  a  page,  nay  a  paragraph, 
nay  a  line  in  Arias,  which  does  not  furnish  us  with  an  exan)ple. 
Nor  does  it  take  place  in  one  only,  but  in  all  the  parts  of  speech. 
First,  in  nouns,  "  Et  hoc  verbum  quo  circumcidit,"  Josh.  5:  4. 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  verbum  answers  both  to  verhum  and  to 
res  ;  but  as  the  more  common  meaning  is  verbum,  it  must  by  this 
rule  be  made  always  so,  in  spite  of  the  connexion.  In  this  man- 
ner he  corrects  Pagnin,  who  had  rendered  the  expression,  justly 
and  intelligibly,  "  Haec  est  causa  quare  circumcidit.  In  that  ex- 
pression, "  Filius  fructescens  Joseph  super  fontem,"  Gen.  49:  22, 
we  have  both  his  rules  exemplified  ;  the  first  in  the  barbarous  par- 
ticiple/rwcfescerts,  which  has  a  derivation  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
word  ;  the  second  in  the  substantive  filius,  which  is  no  doubt  the 
most  common  signification  of  the  Hebrew  "j^  ben,  and  in  the  pre- 
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position  super.     In  this  manner  he  corrects  Pagnin,  who  had  said, 
not  badly,  "  Ramus  crescens  Joseph  juxta  fontetn." 

7.  And,  to  show  that  he  made  as  little  account  of  the  reproach 
of  solecism  as  that  of  barbarism,  he  says,  as  absurdly  as  unmeaning- 
ly, "  Pater  fuit  sedentis  tentorium,"  Gen.  4:  20,  giving  a  regimen 
to  a  neuter  verb.  Pagnin  had  said  inhabitantis.  That  this  is 
conformable  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  passage, 
which  the  other  is  not,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  it  might  fair- 
ly bear  a  question,  whether  sedeo  or  inhabito  be  the  more  common 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  same  strange  rule  he  follows 
in  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech,  the  prepositions  in  particular, 
which  being  (ew  in  Hebrew,  and  consequently  of  more  extensive 
signification,  he  has  chosen  always  to  render  the  same  way,  thereby 
darkening  the  clearest  passages,  and  expressing  in  the  most  absurd 
manner  the  most  elegant. 

As  J  would  avoid  being  tedious,  I  shall  produce  but  two  other 
examples  of  this,  having  given  one  already  from  Jacob's  benediction 
to  his  sons,  though  the  whole  work  abounds  with  examples.  The 
expression  used  by  Pagnin,  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  "  Divi- 
dat  aquas  ab  aquis,"  Gen.  1:6,  he  has  thus  reformed,  "  Sit  divi- 
dens  inter  aquas  ad  aquas."  The  other  is  in  the  account  of  the 
murder  of  Abel,  ch.  4:8,  "  Surrexit  Cain  ad  Hebel,"  where  Pagnin 
had  used  the  preposition  contra.  As  a  specimen  of  the  servile  man- 
ner in  which  he  traces  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  ori- 
ginal, to  the  total  subversion  of  all  rule  and  order  in  the  language 
which  he  writes,.!  shall  give  the  following  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, not  selected  as  peculiar,  for  such  are  to  be  found  in  every 
page:  "  De  quidem  enim  ministerio  in  sanctos,  ex  abundanti  mihi 
est  scribere  vobis,"  2  Cor.  9:  1. 

8.  To  proceed  now,  as  I  proposed,  to  phrases  or  combinations 
of  words  :  I  shall  first  produce  some  examples  which  convey  a  mere 
jargon  of  words,  combined  ungrammatically,  and  therefore,  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  language  out  of  which  the  translation  is 
made, unintelligibly.  Such  are  the  following:  "  Istae  generationes 
coeli  et  terrae,  in  creari  ea,  in  die  facere  Deus  terram  et  coelum," 
Gen.  2:  4. — "Emisit  eum  Dominus  ad  colendam  terrani  quod  sump- 
tus  est  inde,"  ch.  3:  23. — "  Major  iniquitas  mea  quam  parcere,"  ch. 
4:  13.  But  as,  in  certain  cases,  this  manner  of  copying  a  foreign 
idiom  makes  downright  nonsense,  in  other  cases,  the  like  combi- 
nations of  corresponding  words  in  different  languages,  though  not 
unmeaning,  do  not  convey  the  same  meaning,  nay,  sometimes  con- 
vey meanings  the  very  reverse  of  one  another.  Thus,  two  nega- 
tives in  Greek  and  French  deny  strongly,  in  Latin  and  English  they 
affirm.  Nb  bb  col  la,  in  Hebrew  is  none  ;  nan  omnis,  in  Latin, 
which  is  a  literal  version,  and  not  all,  in  English,  denote  some.     In 
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like  manner,  ovx,  construed  with  ovdelg,  in  Greek,  is  still  nobody ; 
non  nemo,  in  Latin,  which  is  a  literal  version,  is  somebody.  The 
words  Kul  ov  (.itkei  ooi  7if(jl  oiid^i'og,  rendered  properly  in  the  com- 
mon version,  (Mark  12:  14),  "And  carest  for  no  man,"  are  trans- 
lated by  Arias,  "  Et  non  cura  est  tibi  de  nullo," — the  very  opposite 
of  the  author's  sentiment,  which  would  have  been  more  justly  ren- 
dered, '*  Et  cura  est  tibi  de  nullo  ;"  or  as  it  is  in  the  vulgate,  "  Non 
curas  quenquam."  In  this,  however,  hardly  any  of  the  metaphrasts 
have  judged  proper  to  observe  a  strict  uniformity  ;  though,  I  will 
veiture  to  say,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  a  good  reason  why 
in  some  instances  they  depart  from  that  method,  whilst  in  others 
they  tenaciously  adhere  to  it. 

9.  It  ought  withal  to  be  observed,  that  serveral  interpreters, 
who,  in  translating  single  words,  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
the  absurd  method  above  mentioned,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
take  the  same  liberty  with  idioms  and  phrases.  Thus  Arias  has 
but  copied  the  Vulgate,  Luke  1:  37,  in  translating  "O/i  ot'x  ddvvu- 
Tjjaft  naija  z(o  f)fo)  nui'  ^ij,uu,  (^uia  nonerit  impossihile  apud  Deum 
omne  v-erbum.  In  this  short  sentence  there  are  no  fewer  than  three 
improprieties  ;  one  arising  from  the  mistranslation  of  a  noun,  and 
the  other  two  from  mistranslated  idioms.  'Pt]{.ia,  in  Hellenistic 
usage,  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  la^  daber,  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, signifies  not  only  verbum,  a  word,  but  res  or  negotium,  a 
thing  ;  which  last  is  the  manifest  sense  of  it  in  the  passage  quoted  : 
the  second  is  the  rendering  of  ov  nut',  non  omne,  and  not,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  nwi/wm ;  the  third  arises  from -using  the  future  in 
Latin,  in  the  enunciation  of  an  universal  truth.  It  ought  to  have 
been  remembered,  that  the  Hebrew  has  no  present  tense  ;  one  who 
writes  it  is,  consequently,  obliged  often  to  use  the  other  tenses, 
and  especially  the  future,  in  enunciating  general  truths,  for  which, 
in  all  modern  languages  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  we  employ 
the  present.  In  consequence  of  these  blunders,  the  version,  as  it 
lies,  is  perfectly  unmeaning;  whereas,  no  person  that  is  even  but  a 
smatterer  in  Hebrew  will  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  sense  is  com- 
pletely expressed  in  English  in  these  words,  For  nothing  is  impos- 
sible with  God. 

10.  There  are  few  of  the  old  versions  which  have  kept  entirely 
clear  of  this  fault.  In  the  ancient  Latin  translation  called  the  Ital- 
ic, whereof  we  have  not  now  a  complete  copy  remaining,  there  are 
many  more  barbarisms  than  in  the  present  Vulgate.  And  even 
Jerom  himself  acquaints  us,  that,  when  he  set  about  making  a  new 
version,  he  left  several  things  which  he  knew  to  be  not  properly  ex- 
pressed, for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  weak  by  his  numerous 
and  bold  alterations.  This  idiom  of  non  omne  for  nihil  or  nullum, 
seems  to  have  been  one  which,  in  many  places,  though  not  in  all, 
he  has  corrected.     Thus,  what  in  the  old  Italic,  after  the  Septua- 
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gint,  was  "  Non  est  omne  recens  sub  sole,"  Eccles.  1:  9,  he  has 
rendered  perspicuously  iind  properly,  "  Nihil  sub  sole  novum." 
A  slavish  attachment  to  the  letter  in  translating,  without  any  regard 
to  the  meaning,  is  originally  the  offspring  of  the  superstition,  not  of 
the  church,  but  of  the  synagogue — where  it  would  have  been  more 
suitable  in  Christian  interpreters,  the  ministers  not  of  the  letter  but 
of  the  spirit,  to  have  allowed  it  to  remain. 

11.  That  this  is  not  the  way  to  answer  the  first  and  principal 
end  of  translating,  has,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  In- 
stead of  the  sense  of  the  original,  it  sometimes  gives  us  downright 
nonsense  ;  frequently  a  me,ini;ig  quite  different ;  and  not  seldom 
it  makes  the  author  say  in  another  language,  the  reverse  of  what 
he  said  in  his  own.  Can  it  then  be  doubted,  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  attain  the  second  end  in  translating?  Is  this  a  method 
whereby  a  translator  can  convey  into  his  version,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  a  consistency  with  the  genius  of  a  different  language,  the 
author's  spirit  and  manner,  and  (?o  to  speak)  the  very  character  of 
his  style  }  it  is  evident  that  the  first  end  may  be  attained  where  this 
is  not  attained.  An  author's  meaning  may  be  given,  but  in  a  different 
manner  ;  a  concise  writer  may  be  made  to  express  himself  diffuse- 
ly, or  a  diffuse  writer  concisely  ;  the  sense  of  an  elegant  work  may 
be  justly  given,  though  in  a  homely  dress.  But  it  does  not  hold 
conversely,  that  the  second  end  may  be  attained  without  the  first ; 
for  when  an  author's  sense  is  not  given,  he  is  not  fairly  represented. 
Can  we  do  justice  to  his  manner,  if,  when  he  reasons  consequentially, 
he  be  exhibited  as  talking  incoherently  ;  if  what  he  writes  perspic- 
uously, be. rendered  ambiguouslv  or  obscurely  ;  if  what  flows  from 
his  pen  naturally  and  easily,  in  the  true  idiom  and  construction  of 
his  language,  be  rendered  ruggedly  and  unnaturally,  by  the  violence 
perpetually  done  to  the  construction  of  the  language  into  which  it 
is  transmuted  rather  than  translated  .'*  The  manner  of  a  tall  man, 
who  walks  with  dignity,  would  be  wretchedly  represented  by  a 
dwarf  who  had  no  other  mode  of  imitation  but  to  number  and  trace 
his  footsteps.  The  immoderate  strides  and  distortions  vvliich  this 
ridiculous  attempt  would  oblige  the  imitator  to  employ,  could 
never  convey  to  the  spectators  an  idea  of  easy  and  graceful  motion. 

12.  The  third  end  of  translating,  that  of  preserving  purity  and 
perspicuity  in  the  language  into  which  the  version  is  made,  is  not 
so  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  of  the  literal  tribe.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  cannot  express  my  sentiments  more  justly,  both  of  Arias  and  of 
Pagnin,  than  in  the  words  of  Houbigant,  who,*  in  assigning  his  rea- 
sons for  not  adopting  the  version  of  either,  says,  "  Non  facerem  nie- 
am  illam  versionem  Ariaj  Montani  horridam,  inficetam,  obscuram, 
talem  denique  qualem  composuisset,  si  quis  homines  deterrere  ab 

*    Proleg.  p.  178. 
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sacris  codicibus  legendis  voluisset.  Non  illam  Pagniiii,  quam  Arias 
jam  nialain,  fecit  imitando  ac  iiiterpolando  pejorem."  In  this  last 
remariv,  which  may  in  part  be  justified  by  some  of  the  foregoing 
examples,  he  perfectly  agrees  with  Father  Simon,  who  says  of 
Arias's  amendments  on  Pagnin's  translation,  "  Qiiot  correcliones, 
tot  corruptiones."  For  there  is  hardly  any  thing  altered  that  is  not 
for  the  worse.  Such  Latin  versions  would  be  quite  unintelligible, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  original,  and  of  the 
common  English  version,  which  is  as  literal  as  any  version  ought  to 
be,  and  sometimes  more  so.  The  coincidence  of  two  or  three 
words  recalls  the  whole  passage  to  our  memory ;  but  we  may  ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  that  to  an  ancient  Roman,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  learning  or  opinions  of  the  East,  the  greater  part  of  Arias's  Bible 
would  appear  no  better  than  a  jumble  of  words  without  meaning. 

13.  To  all  the  other  evil  consequences  resulting  from  such  ver- 
sions we  ought  to  add,  that  they  necessarily  lead  the  unlearned 
reader  into  an  opinion,  that  the  original  which  is  susceptible  of  them 
must  be  totally  indefinite,  equivocal,  and  obscure.  Few,  without 
making  the  experiment,  can  allow  themselves  to  think,  that  it  is 
equally  possible,  by  this  mode  of  translation,  completely  to  disfigure, 
and  render  unintelligible,  what  is  written  with  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity', and  without  any  ambiguity,  in  their  mother-tongue  ;  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  most  perspicuous  writing,  in 
any  language,  may  be  totally  disguised  by  this  treatment.*     Were 


*  As  it  is  impossible,  without  an  example,  to  conceive  how  monstrous 
tlie  transform.-uion  is  which  it  occasions,  I  shall  here  subjoin  a  specimen 
of  a  few  Enali&li  sentences,  translated  into  Latin  in  tlie  taste  and  manner 
of  Arias.  "  Ego  iuveni  ahqund  peciis  in  meo  fiiimento,  et  posi  ilia  in 
nieam  libram.  Ego  rojjavi  tnium  qui  stabat  [)er,  si  ille  novit  ciijus  ilia 
erant.  Sed  ille  vertit  unam  viatn  a  nie,  et  fecit  non  ita  muhum  nt  vindi- 
care  salvum  ad  redire  niihi  ullarn  responsionem.  Super  hoc  ego  rogavi 
unum  aliiitn  qui  dixit  unam  niagnam  tabulatn  :d>iegnani  in  replicatione 
quaiii  ego  feci  non  subsiare,  Quam  unquam  ego  volui  non  habere  posita 
ilia  sursutn,  habui  ego  notnm  ad  qiiem  ilia  pertinebant ;  nam  ego  didici 
post  cusiodias  quod  ille  fuit  inius  ego  fni  multum  aspectns  ad."  Were 
these  few  lines  put  into  the  hands  of  a  learned  foreigner,  who  does  not 
understand  English,  he  might  sooner  learn  to  read  Chinese  than  to  divine 
their  meaning.  Yet  a  little  attention  would  bring  an  Englishman  who' 
knows  Latin  soon  to  discover  that  they  were  intended  as  a  version,  if  we 
may  call  it  so,  of  the  following  words,  which,  in  the  manner  of  Arias,  I 
give  with  the  version  interlined. 
Ego  inveni  aliquod  pecus  in  meo  fiumento,  et  posui  ilia  in  meam    libram.. 

/  found  some  cattle  in  nu/  corn,  and  put  them  into  my  pound. 
Ego  rogavi  unum  qui  stabat  per,  si  ille  novit  cujiis  ilia  erant.     Sed  ille 

/  asked  one  who  stood  by,  if  he  knew  whose  they  tvere.  But  hs 
vertit  unam  viam  a  me,  et  fecit  non  ita  multum  ut  vindicare  salvum  ad 
turned     a     way  from  me,  and  did   not    so    much     as        vouch       safe      to 
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the  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  classics,  in  prose  or  verse,  to  be  thus 
rendered  into  any  modern  tongue,  nobody  could  bear  to  read  them. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  a  treatment  should  ever  have  been  accounted 
respectful  to  the  sacred  penmen,  which,  if  given  to  any  other  writer, 
would  be  universally  condemned  as  no  better  than  dressing  him  in 
a  fool's  coat. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  certain  great  men  of  the  church 

redire  mihi  ullan-i  responsionem.  Super  hoc  ego  rogavi  unum  aliuni 
return     me       any         answer.  Upon     this    I     asked      another 

qui  dixit  iinam  niagnam  tabulam  abiegnam  in  repiicatione  qiiam  ego  feci 
who  said     a         great  deal  iri       reply  which    I    did 

lion    substare.        Qiiam  unquam  ego  volui  nou  habere  posita  ilia  sursum, 
not  understand.       How      ever         I  tvoidd  not     have      put   them     up, 
habiii  ego  riotum  ad  quern  i!la  pertinebant,  nam  ego  didici   post  custodias 

had     I    known  to  whom  they    belonged,      for     I  learned     afterwards 
quod  iile  fiiit  unus  ego  fui  multuni  aspectus  ad, 

that    he    tvas  one      I  was     much    beholden   to. 

Should  one  object,  that  the  Latin  words  here  employed  do  not  suit  the 
sense  of  the  corresponding  words  in  the  passage  translated,  it  is  admitted 
that  they  do  not ;  but  they  are  selected  in  exact  conformity  to  the  funda- 
mental rules  followed  by  Arias.  Thus  una  via,  away  vindicare  salvum, 
vouchsafe,  quatn  iinquam,  however,  tabula  abiegna,  deal,  substare,  under- 
stand, post  custodias,  afterwards,  aspectus,  beholden,  are  all  agreeable  to 
the  |)rimary  rule  of  etymology,  and  in  no  respect  worse  than  reptifco, 
where  both  sense  and  use  require  produco  ;  or  assumplio  for  doctrina,  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  all  meaning;  or  non  omnis  for  nullus,  which  gives 
a  meaning  quite  different.  But  by  what  rule,  it  may  be  asked,  is  pound  ren- 
dered libra,  in  a  case  wherein  it  manifestly  means  septum'?  By  the  same 
rule,  it  is  answered,  whereby  iashab  is  rendered  sedere,  in  a  case  wherein 
both  the  sense  and  the  construction  required  inhabitare,  and  daber  rendered 
verbum,  where  it  manifestly  means  res — the  golden  rule  of  uniformity,  by 
which  every  term  ought  always  to  be  rendered  the  same  way,  and  agree- 
ably to  its  most  common  signification,  without  minding  whether  it  make 
sense  or  nonsense  so  rendered.  [The  literal  translator  follows  implicitly 
the  sage  direction  given  by  Cnjetan,  "  Non  sit  vobis  curae,  si  sensus  non 
apparet,  quia  non  est  vestri  oflicii  exponere  sed  interpretari :  interpretami- 
ni  sicut  jacet,  et  relinquatis  expositoribus  curam  intelligendi."  Prsef  Com- 
ment, in  Psalm.]  Now  it  is  certain  that  pound  occurs  oftener  in  the  sense 
of  libra  than  in  that  of  septum.  But  how  do  you  admit  such  gross  sole- 
cisms as  redire  responsionem'?  I  answer,  Is  this  more  so  than  sedere  tento- 
rium ?  or  do  the  prepositions  as  used  here,  stabat  per  and  aspectus  ad, 
make  the  construction  more  monstrous  than  inter  ad  in  that  sentence  sit 
dividens  inter  aquas  ad  aquas  ^  Besides,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  above 
specimejj,  which,  taken  severally,  is  not  Latin  :  so  much  cannot  be  said 
for  Arias,  whose  work  is  overrun  with  barbarisms  as  well  as  solecisms. 
Witness  his  fructescens  and  reptificent,  in  the  ^e\v  examples  above  pro- 
duced. And  in  regard  to  the  total  incoherence  and  want  of  construction, 
can  any  thing  in  this  way  exceed  in  creari  ea,  or  in  diefacere  Deus,  or  ad 
terram  quod  sumptus  est  inde,  or  major  iniquilas  quam  parcere  '7 
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of  Rome,  like  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who  (though  with  foreign  assist- 
ance he  translated  the  Psalrns)  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Hebrew, 
show  themselves  great  admirers  of  this  method.  The  more  unin- 
telligible the  Scriptures  are  made,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  an  in- 
fallible interpreter,  an  article  of  which  they  never  lose  sight.  But 
that  others,  who  have  not  the  same  motive,  and  possess  a  degree  of 
understanding  superior  to  that  of  a  Jewish  cabalist,  should  recom- 
mend an  expedient  which  serves  only  for  debasing  and  discrediting 
the  dictates  of  the  divine  Spirit,  appears  perfectly  unaccountable. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  versions  of  this  kind  are  very  improperly 
called  translations.  The  French  have  a  convenient  word,  travesty, 
by  which  they  denote  the  metamorphosis  of  a  serious  work  into  a 
mere  burlesque,  by  dressing  it  in  such  language  as  renders  it  ridicu- 
lous, makes  the  noblest  thoughts  appear  contemptible,  the  richest 
images  beggarly,  and  the  most  judicious  observations  absurd.  I 
would  not  say,  therefore,  the  Bible  translated,  but  the  Bible,  tra- 
vestied, by  Arias  Montanus.  For  that  can  never  deserve  the  name 
of  a  translation,  which  gives  you  neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner 
of  the  author,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  exhibits  both  as  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  are.  Malvenda,  a  Dominican,  is  another  in- 
terpreter of  the  same  tribe  with  his  brother  Pagnin,  and  with 
Arias  whom  he  is  said  greatly  to  have  exceeded  in  darkness,  bar- 
barism, and  nonsense.  I  never  saw  his  version,  but  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  good  judges,  that  it  can 
answer  no  valuable  purpose. 


PART  III. 


STRICTURES    ON    THE    VULGATE. 


I  PROCEED  now  to  consider  a  little  the  merit  of  some  other  Latin 
translations  of  holy  writ.  The  first,  doubtless,  that  deserves  our  at- 
tention, in  respect  both  of  antiquity,  and  I  may  say  of  universality,  in 
the  western  churches,  is  the  Vulgate.  The  version  which  is  known 
by  this  name,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  justly  ascribed  to 
Jeroni,  and  must  therefore  be  dated  from  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  As  its  reception  in  the  church 
was  gradual,  voluntary,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  command  of 
a  superior,  and  as  for  some  ages  the  old  Latin  version,  called  the 
Italic,  continued,  partly  from  the  influence  of  custom,  partly  from 
respect  to  antiquity,  to  be  regarded  and  used  by  many,  tlieie  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  part  of  that  version  still  remains  in  the  Vulgate, 
and  is  in  a  manner  blended  with  it.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  in  several  places  of  the  Vulgate  we  find  those  expressions  and 
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•ways  of  rendering  which  that  learned  father  in  his  works  strongly 
condemned,  at  the  same  time  that,  in  other  parts,  we  see  his  emen- 
dations regularly  followed.  Besides,  as  I  hinted  before,  there  were 
several  corrections  which,  though  his  judgment  approved  them,  he 
did  not,  for  fear  of  shocking  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  think  it 
prudent  to  adopt.  From  (his  it  may  naturally  be  inferred,  that  the 
manner  and  style  of  the  Vulgate  will  not  be  found  equal  and  uni- 
form. And  I  believe  no  person  who  has  examined  it  with  a  criti- 
cal eye,  will  deny  that  this  is  the  case. 

2.  From  what  remains  of  the  old  Italic,  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  in  the  taste  of  almost  all  the  Jewish  translations,  extremely 
literal,  and  consequently  in  a  great  degree  obscure,  ambiguous  and 
barbarous.  To  give  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
might  at  once  be  more  perspicuous,  and  more  just  to  the  original, 
was  the  great  and  laudable  design  of  that  eminent  light  of  the  west- 
•ern  churches  above-mentioned.  The  Old  Testament  part  of  the 
Italic  version  had  been  made  entirely  from  the  Septuagint,  (for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  for  some  ages  of  no  estimation  in  the 
church) ;  but  Jerom  being  well  skilled  in  Hebrew,  undertook  to 
translate  from  the  original.  This  itself  has  made  in  some  passages 
a  considerable  difference  on  the  sense.  And  as  the  version  of  the 
Seventy  has  generally  the  mark  of  a  servile  attachment  to  the  letter, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  must  have  been  in  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  extant  at  the  times  when  the  several  parts  of  that  ver- 
sion were  made,  considerable  differences  of  reading  from  those  in 
common  use  at  present.  And  though  1  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  much  preferable,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Septuagint  is  of  great  importance  for  several  reasons,  and  par- 
ticularly for  this,  that  it  often  assists  in  suggesting  the  true  reading 
in  cases  where  the  present  Hebrew  copies  are  obscure,  or  appear 
to  have  been  vitiated.  Jerom  in  such  cases  judiciously  recurred  to 
that  translation  ;  and  often  when  it  was  more  perspicuous  than  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  meaning  which  it  contained  seemed  better  adap- 
ted to  the  context,  borrowed  light  from  it.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
done  still  better  to  have  recurred  oftener.  For  however  learned 
those  Jews  were  to  whose  assistance  he  owed  the  acquisition  of  the 
language,  they  were  strongly  tinctured  with  the  cabalistical  preju- 
dices which  prevailed  more  or  less  in  all  the  literati  of  that  nation. 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  led,  on  very  fanciful  grounds,  to  assign 
to  words  and  phrases  meanings  not  sup{)orted  by  the  obvious  sense 
of  the  context,  nor  even  by  the  most  ancient  versions  and  para- 
phrases. In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  more 
to  be  confided  in  than  his  Jewish  instructors. 

3.  No  intelligent  person  will  question  the  fitness  of  that  judi- 
cious and  learned  writer  for  the  task  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
his  native  language.     But  that  we  may  not  be  led  too  far  in  trans- 
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ferringtoihe  work  the  personal  merit  of  the  author,  we  ought  to  re- 
member two  things  ;  first,  that  the  Vulgate,  as  we  have  it  at  present, 
is  not  entirely  the  work  of  Jerom  ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  in  wh\t 
Jerom  translated,  he  left  many  things,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
which  needed  correction,  but  which  he  did  not  choose  to  alter,  lest 
the  liberties  taken  with  the  old  translation  should  scandalize  the 
vulgar.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  great  inequalities  should  be 
observable  in  the  execution.  In  many  places  it  is  excellent.  The 
sense  of  the  original  is  conveyed  justly  and  perspicuously  ;  no  af- 
fectation in  the  style ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  simplicity  com- 
bined with  purity.  But  this  cannot  be  said  with  truth  of  every  part 
of  that  work. 

4.  In  the  preceding  part  of  this  Dissertation,  page  349,  I  took 
notice  of  one  passage  rendered  exactly  in  the  manner  of  Arias, 
who  found  nothing  to  alter  in  it  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  his  level. 
Indeed  there  are  many  such  instances.  Thus  ovx  uv  lacadj^  nuaa 
oapl  is  rendered  "  Non  fieret  salva  oninis  caro,"  Matt.  24:  22.  In 
some  places  we  find  barbarisms  and  solecisms  to  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  a  temptation,  the  just  expression  being  both  as 
literal  and  as  obvious  as  the  improper  one  that  has  been  preferred 
to  it.  Of  this  sort  we  may  call,  "  Neque  nubent,  neque  nubentur," 
Matt.  22:  30.  Mark  12:  25  :  "  Nonne  vos  magis  plures  estis  illis .?" 
Matt.  6:  26 :  "  Non  capit  prophetam  perire  extra  Jerusalem," 
Luke  13:  33 ;  and  "  Filius  hominis  non  venit  ministrari  sed  minis- 
trare,"  Matt.  20;  28.  Yet  as  to  the  last  example,  the  same  words 
in  another  gospel  are  rendered  without  the  solecism,  "  Filius  homi- 
nis non  venit  ut  ministraretur  ei,  sed  ut  ministraret,"  Mark  10:  45. 
Very  often  we  meet  with  instances  of  the  same  original  word  ren- 
dered by  the  same  Latin  word,  when  the  sense  is  manifestly  differ- 
ent, and  the  idiom  of  the  tongue  does  not  admit  it.  This  absurdity 
extends  even  to  conjunctions.  The  Greek  on  answers  frequently 
to  the  Latin  quia,  because,  and  not  seldom  to  quod,  that.  Here, 
however,  it  is  almost  uniformly,  in  defiance  of  grammar  and  com- 
mon sense,  rendered  quia,  or  quoniam.  Thus,  "  Tunc  confitebor 
illis  quia  nunquam  novi  vos,"  Matt.  7:  23,  and  "  Magister,  scimus 
quia  verax  es,"  ch.  22:  IG.  These  expressions  are  no  better  La- 
tin than  these  which  follow  are  English :  "  Then  will  I  confess  to 
them,  because  I  never  knew  you,  and,  "  Master,  we  know  because 
thou  art  true;"  words  which,  if  they  suggest  any  meaning,  it  is 
evidently  not  the  meaning  of  the  author ;  nor  is  it  a  meaning  which 
the  original  would  have  ever  suggested  to  one  who  understands  the 
language. 

Nay,  sometimes  even  the  favorite  rule  of  uniformity  is  violated, 
but  not  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  the  sense,  the  sense  being  rather 
hurt  by  the  violation.  Thus  Aao'?,  answering  to  populus,  and  com- 
monly  so    rendered,    is   sometimes   improperly  translated  plebs. 
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'JSnoltjOf  Xvrgawiv  rrjj  Aaw  avrov,  Luke  1:  68,  is  rendered  "  Fecit 
redemptionem  plebis  suae."  Sometimes  the  most  unmeaning  bar- 
barisms are  adopted  merely  to  represent  the  etymology  of  the  ori- 
ginal term.  7^ov  aQiov  ij/Aaif  rov  iniovaiov  dog  7]f.uv  oi]/xfgov,  is  ren- 
dered "  Panem  nostrum  supersubstantialeni  da  nobis  hodie,"  Matt. 
6:  1 1.  Panis  supersuhstantialis  is  just  as  barbarous  Latin  as  super- 
substantial  bread  would  be  English,  and  equally  unintelligible. 
There  is  an  additional  evil  resulting  from  this  manner  of  treating 
holy  writ,  that  the  solecisms,  barbarisms,  and  nonsensical  expressions 
which  it  gives  rise  to,  prove  a  fund  of  materials  to  the  visionary, 
out  of  which  his  imagination  frames  a  thousand  mysteries. 

5.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  by  these  remarks  as 
passing  a  general  censure  on  this  version,  which,  though  not  to  be 
followed  implicitly,  may,  1  am  convinced,  be  of  great  service  to  the 
critic.  It  ought  to  weigh  with  us,  that  even  the  latest  part  of  this 
translation  was  made  about  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  con- 
sequently many  centuries  prior  to  all  the  Latin  translations  now 
current,  none  of  which  can  claim  an  earlier  date  than  the  revival  of 
letters  in  the  West.  I  do  not  use  this  argument  from  an  immode- 
rate regard  to  antiquity,  or  from  the  notion  that  age  can  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  error.  But  there  are  two  things  in  this  circumstance,  which 
ought  to  recommend  the  work  in  question  to  the  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  critic.  First,  that  having  been  made  from  manuscripts 
older  than  most,  perhaps  than  any  now  extant,  it  serves  in  some  de- 
gree to  supply  the  place  of  those  manuscripts,  and  furnish  us  with 
the  probable  means  of  discovering  what  the  readings  were  which 
Jerom  found  in  the  copies  which  he  so  carefully  collated.  Another 
reason  is,  that  being  finished  long  before  those  controversies  arose 
which  are  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  sects  now  subsisting,  we 
may  rest  assured,  that,  in  regard  to  these,  there  will  be  no  bias  from 
party  zeal  to  either  side  of  the  question.  We  cannot  say  so  much 
for  the  translations  which  have  been  made  since  the  rise  of  Protes- 
tantism, either  by  Protestants  or  by  Papists.  And  these  are,  in  my 
opinion,  two  not  inconsiderable  advantages. 

6.  I  take  notice  of  the  last  the  rather,  because  many  Protes- 
tants, on  account  of  the  declaration  of  its  authenticity  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  the  council  of  Trent,  cannot  avoid  considering  it  as  a 
popish  Bible,  calculated  for  supporting  the  Roman  Catholic  cause. 
Now  this  is  an  illiberal  conclusion,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  which 
I  think  it  of  some  consequence  to  refute.  It  is  no  further  back  than 
the  sixteenth  century  since  that  judgment  was  given  in  approbation 
of  this  version,  the  first  authoritative  declaration  made  in  its  favor. 
Yet  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  universally  held  throughout  the 
western  churches,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  inferior,  before  that  pe- 
riod, to  what  it  is  at  present.  And  we  may  say  with  truth,  that- 
though  no  judicious  Protestant  will   think  more  favorably  of  this 
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translation  on  account  of  their  verdict,  neither  will  he,  on  this  ac- 
count, think  less  favorably  of  it.  It  was  not  because  this  version 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Romish  system  that  it  received  the 
sanction  of  that  synod,  but  because  it  was  the  only  Bible  with  which 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  members  had,  from  their  infancy,  had  the 
least  acquaintance.  There  were  but  few  in  that  assembly  who  under- 
stood either  Greek  or  Hebrew  :  they  had  heard  that  the  Protes- 
tants, the  new  heretics,  as  they  called  them,  had  frequent  recourse 
to  the  original,  and  were  beginning  to  make  versions  from  it ;  a 
practice  of  which  their  own  ignorance  of  the  original  made  them 
the  more  jealous.  Their  fears  being  thus  alarmed,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  interpose  their  authority,  by  the  declaration 
above-mentioned,  for  preventing  new  translations  being  obtruded  on 
the  people.  They  knew  what  the  Vulgate  contained,  and  had  been 
early  accustomed  to  explain  it  in  their  own  way  :  but  they  did  not 
know  what  might  be  produced  from  new  translations  ;  therefore,  to 
preoccupy  men's  minds,  and  prevent  every  true  son  of  the  church 
from  reading  other,  especially  modern,  translations,  and  from  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  what  might  bo  urged  from  the  original,  the  very 
indefinite  sentence  was  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Vulgate,  "  vetus 
et  vulgata  editio,"  that  in  all  disputes  it  should  be  held  for  authen- 
tic, "  ut  pro  authentica  habeatur." 

7.  Now  if,  instead  of  this  measure,  that  council  had  ordered  a 
translation  to  be  made  by  men  nominated  by  them,  in  opposition  to 
those  published  by  Protestants,  the  case  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent;  for  we  may  justly  say,  that,  amidst  such  a  ferment  as  was 
then  excited,  there  should  have  appeared,  in  a  version  so  prepared, 
any  thing  like  impartiality,  candor,  or  discernment,  would  have 
been  morally  impossible.  Yet  even  such  a  production  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  fair  examination  from  the  critic,  who  ought  never 
to  disdain  to  receive  information  from  an  adversary,  and  to  judge 
impartially  of  what  he  offers.  As  that,  however,  was  not  the  case,  we 
ought  not  to  consider  the  version  in  question  as  either  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  their  verdict.  It  is  but  doing  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  noway 
calculated  to  support  Romish  errors  and  corruptions.  It  had  been 
in  current  use  in  the  church  for  ages  before  the  much  greater  part  of 
those  errors  and  corruptions  was  introduced.  No  doubt  the  school- 
men had  acquired  the  knack  of  explaining  it  in  such  a  way  as  fa- 
vored their  own  prejudices.  But  is  this  any  more  than  what  we 
find  the  most  discordant  sects  acquire  with  regard  to  the  original, 
or  even  to  a  translation  which  they  use  in  common  ?  For  my  own 
part,  though  it  were  my  sole  purpose,  in  recurring  to  a  version,  to 
refute  the  absurdities  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  I  should  not  desire 
other  or  better  arguments  than  those  I  am  supplied  with  by  that  very 
version  which  one  of  their  own  councils  has  declared  authentical. 

8.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  a  few  passages  have  been  produced 
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wherein  the  Vulgate  and  the  original  convey  different  meanings, 
and  wherein  the  meaning  of  the  Vulgate  appears  to  favor  the  abuses 
established  in  that  church.  Some  of  these,  but  neither  many  nor 
of  great  moment,  are  no  doubt  corruptions  in  the  text,  probably  not 
intentional  but  accidental,  to  which  the  originals  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  have  been  in  like  manner  liable,  and  from  which  no  ancient 
book  extant  can  be  affirmed  to  be  totally  exempted.  With  respect 
to  others  of  them,  they  will  be  found,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  as 
Ihtle  favorable  to  Romanish  superstition  as  the  common  reading  in 
the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek.  What  is  justly  rendered  in  our  version, 
"  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise 
his  heel,"  Gen.  3:  15,  is  in  such  a  manner  translated  in  the  Vul- 
gate, as  to  afford  some  color  for  the  extraordinary  honor  paid  the 
virgin  mother  of  our  Lord  :  "  Inimicltlas  ponam  inter  te  et  mulie- 
rem,  et  semen  tuum  et  semen  illius.  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum,  et 
tu  insldiaberls  calcaneo  ejus."  '  She  shall  bruise  thy  head.'  In 
this  way  it  has  been  understood  by  some  of  their  capital  painters, 
who,  in  their  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  have  represented  her  treading 
on  a  serpent.  It  is  however  certain,  that  their  best  critics  admit 
this  to  be  an  error,  and  recur  to  some  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Vulgate  which  read  ipsum  not  ipsa. 

A  still  grosser  blunder,  which  seems  to  give  countenance  to  the 
worship  of  relics,  is  in  the  passage  thus  rendered  by  our  interpre- 
ters :  "  By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  a-dylng,  blessed  both  the  sons 
of  Joseph  ;  and  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff,"  Heb. 
11:  21  ;  .in  the  Vulgate  thus  :  "  Fide  Jacob  moriens  singulos  fillo- 
rum  Joseph  benedlxit,  et  adoravit  fastiglum  vlrgse  ejus;"  'adored 
the  top  of  his  rod,'  as  the  version  made  from  the  Vulgate  by  Eng- 
lish Romanists,  and  published  at  Rhelms,  expresses  it.  But  the 
best  judges  among  Roman  Catholics  admit,  that  the  Latin  text  is 
not  entire  in  this  place,  and  that  there  has  been  an  accidental  omis- 
sion of  the  preposition,  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  :  for 
they  have  not  now  a  writer  of  any  name  who  infers,  from  the  decla- 
ration of  authenticity,  either  the  infallibility  of  the  translator  or  the 
exactness  of  the  copiers.  Houbigant,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  has 
not  been  restrained  by  that  sentence  from  making  a  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  wherein  he 
uses  as  much  freedom  with  the  Vulgate,  in  correcting  what  appeared 
to  him  faulty  in  it,  as  any  reasonable  Protestant  in  this  country  would 
do  with  the  common  English  translation.  Nay,  which  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, in  the  execution  of  this  work  he  had  the  countenance 
of  the  then  reigning  pontiff.  In  his  version  he  has  corrected  the 
passage  quoted  from  Genesis,  and  said  "  llbuV  (not  ilia)  "  conte- 
ret caput  tuum."  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  corrected 
the  other  passage  also,  if  he  had  made  a  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 
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9.  I  know  it  has  also  been  urged,  that  there  are  some  things 
in  the  Vulgate  which  favor  the  style  and  doctrine  of  Rome,  par- 
ticularly in  what  regards  the  sacraments  ;  and  that  such  things  are 
to  be  found  in  places  where  there  is  no  ground  to  suspect  a  various 
reading,  or  that  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  has  undergone  any  altera- 
tion, either  intentional  or  accidental.  Could  this  point  be  evinced 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  would  allow  more  to  Popery,  on  the 
score  of  antiquity,  than,  in  my  opinion,  she  is  entitled  to.  It  is 
true  that  marriage  appears,  in  one  passage,  to  be  called  a  sacrament. 
Paul,  after  recommending  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  and 
enforcing  his  recommendations  by  the  resemblance  which  marriage 
bears  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  Christ  and  his  church, 
having  quoted  these  words  from  JVJoses,  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh,"  adds,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Vulgate, 
"  Sacramentum  hoc  magnum  est,  ego  autem  dico  in  Christo  et  in 
ecclesia  ;"  as  expressed  in  the  English  translation,  "  This  is  a  great 
mystery ;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church,"  Eph  5: 
32  ;  that  is,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  preceding  Disser- 
tation,* to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  "  This  is  capable  of  an  impor- 
tant and  figurative  interpretation,  I  mean  as  it  relates  to  Christ  and 
the  church."  Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  relation  wherein 
God  stood  to  Israel  is  often  represented  under  the  figure  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  it  is  common  with  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament 
to  transfer  those  images,  whereby  the  union  between  God  and  his 
people  is  illustrated  in  the  Old,  to  that  which  subsists  between 
Christ  and  his  church.  It  is  evident,  that  by  the  Latin  word  sacra- 
mentum the  Greek  fivatriQiov  is  frequently  rendered  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident,  not  only  from  the  application 
of  the  word  in  that  version,  but  from  the  general  use  of  it  in  eccle- 
siastical writers  in  the  primitive  ages,  that  it  often  denoted  no  more 
than  an  allegorical  or  figurative  meaning,  which  may  be  assigned  to 
any  narrative  or  injunction  ;  a  meaning  more  sublime  than  that 
which  is  at  first  suggested  by  the  words.  Thus,  the  moral  con- 
veyed under  an  apologue  or  parable  was  with  them  the  sacrament, 
that  is,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  apologue  or  parable.  In  "  ego 
dicam  tibi  sacramentum  mulieris  et  bestia3  quae  portat  eam,"  "I  will 
tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  which  carrieth 
her,"  Rev.  17:  7,  it  is  indubitable,  that  fivoxrigiov  or  sacramentum 
means  the  hidden  meaning  of  that  vision.  It  is  very  plain,  that,  in 
their  use,  the  sense  of  the  word  sacramentum  was  totally  different 
from  that  which  it  has  at  present,  either  among  Protestants  or  among 
Papists. f  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Epistle  to 

*  Diss.  IX.  Part  i.  sect.  7,  8.  f  Diss.  IX.  Part  i. 
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the  Epheslans,  has  given  rise  to  the  exaltation  of  matrimony  into  a 
sacrament.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  perversion  of  words,  through 
the  gradual  change  of  customs  ;  a  perversion  incident  to  every  lan- 
guage, but  which  no  translator  can  foresee. 

No  more  is  their  doctrine  of  merit  supported  by  the  following 
expression :  "  Talibus  hostiis  promeretur  Deus ;"  which,  though 
faulty  in  point  of  purity,  means  no  more  than  is  expressed  in  the 
English  translation  in  these  words  :  "  With  such  sacrifices  God  is 
well  pleased,"  Heb.  13:  16.  It  is  by  common  use,  and  not  by 
scholastic  quibbles,  that  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  ought  to 
be  interpreted.  Again,  the  command  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
Gospels,  "  pcEnitentiam  agite,"  seems  at  first  to  favor  the  Popish 
doctrine  of  penance.  In  conformity  to  this  idea,  the  Rhemish 
translators  render  it  "do  penance."  But  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  phrase  from  its  ancient  meaning, 
occasioned  by  the  corruptions  which  have  insensibly  crept  into  the 
church.  That  the  words,  as  used  by  the  Latin  translator,  meant 
originally  as  much  at  least  as  the  English  word  repent,  cannot  admit 
a  question  ;  and  thus  much  is  allowed  by  the  critics  of  that  commu- 
nion. In  this  manner  Maldonate,  a  learned  Jesuit,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Matt.  7:  15,  explains  "  pcenitentiam  agite"  as  of  the  same 
import  with  "  parate  vias  Domini,  rectas  facile  semitas  ejus  ;  and 
both  as  signifying  "  Relinquite  errores,  et  sequimini  veritatem  ;  dis- 
cedite  a  malo,  et  facite  bonum."  He  understood  no  otherwise  the 
"  agite  pcenitentiam"  of  the  Latin  translator,  than  we  understand 
the  nexotvoHTS  of  the  evangelist.  Accordingly,  the  same  Greek 
word  is  in. one  place  of  that  version  rendered  j^cemiJemmi,  Mark  1:15. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  auricular  confession,  of  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  absolution,  of  submitting  to  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  priest  for  the  sins  confessed,  which  they  have 
come  to  denominate  pcenitentia,  and  their  styling  the  whole  of  this 
institution  of  theirs  the  "  sacrament  of  penance,  which  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  that  version,  has  diverted  men's  minds  from  attend- 
ing to  the  primitive  and  only  proper  import  of  the  phrase.  "  Agite 
pcenitentiam"  was  not,  therefore,  originally  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Greek  fiSTavoilif,  though  not  sufficiently  expressive  ;  but  the  abuse 
which  has  gradually  taken  place  in  the  Latin  church,  and  the  mis- 
application of  the  term  which  it  has  occasioned,  have  in  a  manner 
justled  out  the  original  meaning,  and  rendered  the  words,  in  their 
present  acceptation,  totally  improper.* 

10.  Several  other  words  and  expressions  give  scope  for  the  like 
observations.  But,  after  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  particulars.  The  Vulgate  may  reasonably  be 
pronounced,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  and  faithful  version.     That  it 

*  For  further  illustration  on  this  article,  see  Diss.  XL  Part  ii.  sect.  4. 
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is  unequal  in  the  style,  in  respect  both  of  purity  and  of  perspicuity, 
is  very  evident;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  as  plainly  to  evince  that  it 
has  not  all  issued  from  the  same  pen.  Considered  in  gross,  we 
have  reason  to  think  it  greatly  inferior  to  Jerom's  translation,  as 
finished  by  himself.  I  may  add,  we  have  reason  also  to  consider 
the  version  which  Jerom  actually  made,  as  greatly  inferior  to  what 
he  could  have  made,  and  would  have  made,  if  he  had  thought  him- 
self at  liberty  to  follow  entirely  his  own  judgment,  and  had  not  been 
much  restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  1  have  already 
observed  the  advantages  redounding  to  the  critic  from  the  use  of 
this  version,  which  are  in  some  degree  peculiar.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  its  language,  barbarous  as  it  often  is,  has  its  use  in  assisting  us 
to  understand  more  perfectly  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
early  ages. 


PART  IV. 


STRICTURES    ON    CASTALIO. 


Having  shown,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  an  author, 
or  to  his  subject,  by  attempting  to  track  him,  and  always  to  be 
found  in  his  footsteps,  I  shall  now  animadvert  a  little  on  those  trans- 
lators who  are  in  the  opposite  extreme ;  whose  manner  is  so  loose, 
rambling,  and  desultory,  that,  though  they  move  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  with  their  author,  pointing  to  the  same  object,  they  keep 
scarcely  within  sight  of  his  path.  Of  the  former  excess  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  is  a  perfect  model  ;  the  Vulgate  is  often  too  much  so.  Of 
the  latter,  the  most  remarkable  example  we  have  in  Latin  is  Cas- 
talio.  Yet  Castalio's  work  is  no  paraphrase,  such  as  we  have 
sometimes  seen  under  the  name  of  liberal  translations  ;  for  in  these 
there  are  always  interwoven  with  the  thoughts  of  the  author  those 
of  his  interpreter,  under  the  notion  of  their  importance  either  for 
illustrating  or  for  enforcing  the  sentiments  of  the  original.  The 
paraphrast  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  humble  task  of  the  trans- 
lator, who  proposes  to  exhibit,  pure  and  unmixed,  the  sentiments 
of  another,  clothed  indeed  in  a  different  dress,  namely,  such  as  the 
country  into  which  he  introduces  them  can  supply  him  with.  The 
paraphrast,  on  the  contrary  claims  to  share  with  the  author  in  the 
merit  of  the  work,  not  in  respect  of  the  language  merely,  for  to  this 
every  interpreter  has  a  claim,  but  in  respect  of  what  is  much  more 
important,  the  sense;  nay,  further,  if  the  sentiments  of  these  two 
happen  to  jar,  no  uncommon  case,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  whose 
will  predominate  in  the  paraphrase.  But  it  is  not  with  paraphrasts 
that  I  have  here  to  do.     A  loose  manner  of  translating  is  sometimes 
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adopted,  not  for  the  sake  of  insinuating  artfully  the  translator's  opi- 
nions, by  blending  them  with  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  but  merely 
for  the  sake  of  expressing  with  elegance,  and  in  an  oratorical  man- 
ner, the  sense  of  the  original. 

2.  This  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  high  degree  Castalio's 
object  in  translating.  He  had  observed,  with  grief,  that  great  num- 
bers were  withheld  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  the  Vulgate, 
the  only  version  of  any  account  then  extant,  by  the  rudeness  as  well 
as  the  obscurity  of  the  style.  To  give  the  public  a  Bible  more 
elegantly  and  perspicuously  written,  he  considered  as  at  least  an 
innocent  if  not  a  laudable  artifice  for  inducing  students,  especially 
those  of  the  younger  sort,  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  attention,  and 
to  throw  aside  books  full  of  indecencies,  then  much  in  vogue,  be- 
cause recommended  by  the  beauty  and  ornaments  of  language. 
"  Cupiebam,"  says  he,*  "  extare  Latinorem  allquam,  necnon  fide- 
liorem,  et  magls  perspicuam  sacrarum  literarum  translatlonem,  ex 
qua  posset  eadem  opera  pietas  cum  Latino  sermone  disci,  ut  hac 
ratione  et  tempori  consuleretur,  et  homines  ad  legenda  sacra  pellice- 
rentur."  The  motive  was  surely  commendable  ;  and  the  reason 
whereon  it  was  founded,  a  general  disuse  of  the  Scriptures  on  ac- 
count of  the  badness  of  their  language,  is  but  too  notorious.  Car- 
dinal Bembo,  a  man  of  some  note  and  literature  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X,  in  whose  time  the  Reformation  commenced,  is  said 
to  have  expressed  himself  strongly  on  this  subject,  that  he  durst  not 
read  the  Bible  for  fear  of  corrupting  his  style  ;  an  expression  which 
had  a  very  unfavorable  aspect,  especially  In  a  churchman.  Never- 
theless, when  we  consider  that  by  the  Bible  he  meant  the  Vulgate, 
and  by  his  style  his  Latinity,  this  declaration,  judged  with  candor, 
will  not  be  found  to  merit  all  the  censure  which  Brownf  and  others 
have  bestowed  upon  it.  For  surely  no  one  who  understands  Latin 
will  say,  that  he  wishes  to  form  his  style  in  that  language  on  the 
Vulgate.  Nor  does  any  reflection  on  the  language  of  that  transla- 
tion affect,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  sacred  writers.  The  charac- 
ter of  Moses's  style,  in  particular,  is  simplicity,  seriousness,  perspi- 
cuity, and  purity.  The  first  and  second  of  these  qualities  are,  in 
general,  well  exhibited  in  the  Vulgate ;  the  third  is  sometimes  vio- 
lated, and  the  fourth  often. 

3.  But  to  return  to  Castalio  :  he  was  not  entirely  disappointed 
in  his  principal  aim.  Many  Romanists,  as  well  as  Protestants,  who 
could  not  endure  the  foreign  idioms  and  obscurity  of  the  Vulgate, 
attracted  by  the  fluency,  the  perspicuity,  and  partly  no  doubt  by  the 
novelty  of  Castalio's  diction,  as  employed  for  conveying  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  were  delighted  with  the  performance  ;  whilst  the 
same  quality  of  novelty,  along  with  what  looked  like  affectation  in 

*  Cast.  Defens.  Trans,  etc.  f  Essays  on  the  Characteristics. 
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the  change,  exceedingly  disgusted  others.  One  thing  is  very  evi- 
dent in  regard  to  this  translator,  that  when  his  work  first  made  its 
appearance,  nobody  seemed  to  judge  of  it  with  coolness  and  mod- 
eration. Almost  every  person  either  admired  or  abhorred  it.  At 
this  distant  period  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  judging  equitably 
than  there  was  when  it  was  first  published,  and  men's  passions, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  were,  on  every  new  topic  of 
discussion  wherein  religion  was  concerned,  so  liable  to  be  inflamed. 

4.  If  we  examine  this  work  by  the  three  great  ends  of  trans- 
lating above  observed,  we  shall  be  qualified  to  form  some  judgment 
of  his  merit  in  this  department.  As  to  the  first  and  principal  end, 
conveying  the  true  sense  of  his  author,  I  think  he  has  succeeded  at 
least  as  well  as  most  other  translators  into  Latin,  and  better  than 
some  of  those  who,  with  much  virulence,  traduced  his  character 
and  decried  his  work.  He  had,  indeed,  one  great  advantage,  in 
being  an  excellent  linguist,  and  knowing  more  of  the  three  langua- 
ges, Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  than  most  of  the  critics  of  his  time. 
But  that  his  immoderate  passion  for  classical  elocution  did  some- 
times lead  him  to  adopt  expressions  which  were  feeble,  obscure, 
and  improper,  is  very  certain.  And  it  must  be.  owned,  notwith- 
standing his  plausible  defence,  that  Beza  had  reason  to  affirm  that 
the  words  ore  iniaxi'ijjato  y.at  hioltjos  Ivrgatatv  t(o  A«w  avxov, 
Luke  1:  68  are  but  ambiguously  and  frigidly  rendered  "  qui  populi 
sui  liberationem  procuret."  The  difference  is  immense  between 
the  notions  of  Pagans  concerning  the  agency  of  their  gods  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  the  ideas  which  Scripture  gives  us  of  the  divine 
efficiency  ;  and  therefore  even  Cicero,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  no 
authority.  The  following  instance,  cited  by  Houbigant,*  is  an  ex- 
ample of  obscurity  arising  from  the  same  cause  :  "  Tu  isti  populo 
terrse  hzereditatem  hercisceris,"  Josh.  1:  6.  Hercisco  is  merely  a 
judicial  term,  wiiich,  though  it  might  have  been  proper  in  a  treatise 
on  the  civil  law,  or  in  pleading  in  a  court  of  judicature,  no  Roman 
author  of  any  name  vi^ould  have  used  in  a  work  intended  for  the 
people.  But  to  no  sort  of  style  are  technical  terms  more  unsuita- 
ble than  to  that  of  holy  writ.  It  was  the  more  inexcusable  in  this 
place,  where  the  simple  and  natural  expression  was  so  obvious  ; 
Tu  terrain — dahis  isti  populo  possidendam  :  Whereas  the  phrase 
which  Castalio  has  adopted  would  have  probably  been  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  much  greater  part  of  the  people,  even  in  Rome,  at  the 
time  when  Latin  was  their  mother-tongue. 

5.  As  to  the  second  object  of  translating,  the  conveyance  of  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  author,  in  a  just  exhibition  of  the  character 
of  his  style  ;  1  hinted  before,  that  in  this  particular  he  failed  entire- 
ly, and  1  may  even   add,  intentionally.     The  first   characteristical 


*  Proleg. 
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quality  of  the  historic  style  of  holy  writ,  simplicity,  he  has  totally 
renounced.  The  simple  style  is  opposed  both  to  the  complex  and 
to  the  highly  ornamented.  The  complex  is,  when  the  diction 
abounds  in  periods,  or  in  sentences  consisting  of  several  members 
artfully  combined.  This  is  much  the  manner  of  Castalio,  but  far 
from  that  of  the  sacred  historians.  In  a  former  Dissertation*  I 
gave  a  specimen  of  this  difference,  in  his  manner  of  rendering  the 
first  five  verses  of  Genesis.  Now,  for  the  transformation  he  has 
made  them  undergo,  he  has  no  excuse  from  either  necessity  or  per- 
spicuity. The  simple  style  will  suit  any  tongue,  (though  the  com- 
plex will  not  always),  and  is  remarkably  perspicuous.  His  affect- 
ing so  often,  without  necessity,  to  give,  in  the  way  of  narrative, 
what  in  the  original  is  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  is  another  flagrant 
violation  of  ancient  simplicity. 

Nor  is  simplicity  alone  hurt  by  this  change.  How  cold  and 
inanimate,  as  well  as  indefinite,  is  the  oblique  but  classical  turn 
which  Castalio  has  endeavored  to  give  to  Laban's  salutation  of 
Abraham's  servant,  "  Eumque  a  Jova  salvere  jussum,  hortatur,  ne 
foris  maneat,"  compared  with  the  direct  and  vivid  address  in  the 
Vulgate,  literally  from  the  Hebrew,  "  Dixitque,  Ingredere,  bene- 
dicte  Domini :  cur  foris  stas  ?"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  English  transla- 
tion, "  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord  :  wherefore  standest 
thou  without?"  Gen  24:  31.  That  he  transgresses,  in  this  respect 
also,  by  a  profusion  of  ornament,  is  undeniable.  By  his  accumulat- 
ed diminutives,  both  in  names  and  epithets,  in  the  manner  of  Catul- 
lus, intended  surely  to  be  ornamental,  he  has  injured  the  dignity, 
as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  seriousness,  of  Solomon's  Song. 

Another  ornament  in  the  same  taste,  by  which  the  simplicity  of 
the  sacred  writers  has  been  greatly  hurt  in  his  translation,  is  the  at- 
tempt, when  the  same  ideas. recur,  of  expressing  them  almost  al- 
ways in  different  words  and  varied  phrases.  It  is  not  only  essen- 
tial to  the  simplicity,  but  it  adds  to  the  majesty  of  the  inspired  pen- 
men, that  there  never  appears  in  them  any  solicitude  about  their 
words  :  No  pursuit  of  variety,  or  indeed  of  any  thing  in  point  of 
diction  out  of  the  common  road.  Very  different  is  the  manner  of 
this  interpreter.  I  had  occasion  to  remark  before,f  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  phrases  employed  by  Castalio, 
in  different  places  of  the  New  Testament,  for  expressing  the  import 
of  the  single  verb  ^eiavotM,  though  used  always  in  the  same  ac- 
ceptation. And  as  another  specimen  of  this  inordinate  passion  I 
shall  add,  that,  to  express  dmyi^wg,  he  uses,  beside  the  word  per- 
secutio,  the  far  too  general  terms,  vexatio,  affiictio,  insectatio,  ad- 
versa,  res  adversa.     Nay,  in  some  instances,  his  love  of  variety  has 

*  Diss.  III.  sect.  4. 

t  Diss.  VI.  Part  iii.  sect.  11. 
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carried  him  so  far  as  to  sacrifice,  not  barely  the  style  of  his  author, 
but  his  sense.     What  can  be  a  stronger  example  of  it,  than  his  de- 
nominating God  Dens  obtrcctntor,  Josh.  24:  19,  rather  than  recur, 
with  his  author,  to  any  term  he  had   employed  before.     For  the 
Hebrew  N3p  kone,  rendered  jealous  in  the  English  translation,  he 
had  used,  in  one  place,  cEmuliis,  in  another,  socii  impatiens,  and  in 
a  third,  rivalis  impatiens.     Though  some  exception  may  be  made 
to  the  last  two,  the  first  was  as  good   as  the  language   afforded. 
Another  translator  would  not  have  thought  there  was  any  occasion 
for  a  fourth  ;  but  so   differently  thought  our  classical  interpreter  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  that  he  preferred  a  most  improper  word,  which 
might  contribute  to  give  his  style  the  graces  of  novelty  and  variety, 
to  an  apposite,  but  more   common   term,  which  he  had  employed 
before.     The  word  obtrectator  is  never  used,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
but  in  a  bad  sense.     It  is  acknowledged,  that  when  jealousy  is  as- 
cribed to  God,  the  expression  is  not  strictly  proper :    he  is  spoken 
of  after  the  manner  of  men.     But  then  the  term  by  itself  does  not 
imply  any  thing  immoral.     We  may  say  of  a  man  properly,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  that  he  had  reason  to  he  jealous ;  but  with  no  propriety 
can  we  say,  in  any  case,  that  a  man  had  reason  to  be  envious,  that 
he  had  reason  to  be  calumnious.     These  epithets  are  better  suited 
to  the  diabolical  nature  than  to  the  divine  ;    yet  both  are  included 
in  the  word  obtrectator. 

In  short,  his  affectation  of  the  manner  of  some  of  the  poets  and  or- 
ators has  metamorphosed  the  authors  he  interpreted,  and  stripped 
them  of  the  venerable  signatures  of  antiquity  which  so  admirably  befit 
them;  and  which,  serving  as  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  authenticity, 
recommend  their  writings  to  the  serious  and  judicious.  Whereas, 
when  accoutred  in  this  new  fashion,  nobody  would  imagine  them  to 
have  been  Hebrews ;  and  yet  (as  some  critics  have  justly  remarked) 
it  has  not  been  within  the  compass  of  Castalio's  art  to  make  them 
look  like  Romans. 

6,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that Castalio  merited,  on  this  account, 
the  bitter  invectives  vented  against  him  by  Beza  and  others,  as  a 
wilful  corrupter  of  the  word  of  God.  His  intention  was  good  ;  it 
was  to  entice  all  ranks  as  much  as  possible  to  the  study  of  the  di- 
vine oracles.  The  expedient  he  used  appeared  at  least  harmless. 
It  was,  in  his  judgment,  at  the  worst,  but  like  that  which  Horace 
observes  was  often  practised  by  good-natured  teachers  : 

-Ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 


Doctores,  eleinenta  velint  ut  discere  prima. 

He  regarded  the  thoughts  solely  as  the  result  of  inspiration,  the 
words  and  idiom  as  merely  circumstantial.  "  Erant  apostoli,"  says 
he,  (Defens.)  "  natu  Hebraei  :  et  peregrina,  hoc  est  Graeca  lingua 
scribentes  hebraizabant ;  non  quod  id  juberet  spiritus  :  neque  enim 
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pluris  facit  spiritiis  Hebraismos  quam  Grsecismos."  Indeed,  if  the 
liberty  Castalio  has  taken  with  the  diction  had  extended  no  further 
than  to  reject  those  Hebraisms  which,  how  perspicuous  soever  they 
are  in  the  original,  occasion  either  obscurity  or  ambiguity  when  ver- 
bally translated,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  simple  expresions  in 
the  Latin  idiom,  clearly  conveying  the  same  sense,  no  person  who 
is  not  tinctured  with  the  cabalistical  superstition  of  the  rabbinists 
could  have  censured  his  conduct. 

Very  often  the  freedoms  he  used  with  the  style  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men aimed  no  higher.  Thus,  the  expression  of  the  prophet,  which  is 
literally,  in  English,  ./liy  beloved  had  a  vineyard  in  a  horn  of  the 
son  of  oil ;  and  which  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Vinea  facta  est 
dilecto  meo  in  cornu  filii  olei  ;"  Castalio  has  translated  much  bet- 
ter, because  intelligibly,  "  Habebat  amicus  meus  vineam  in  quodam 
pingui  dorso."  Had  he  used  the  more  familiar  term  collis,  instead 
of  dorsum,  it  would  have  been  still  better.  The  English  translation 
expresses  the  sense  very  properly,  "  My  well-beloved  hath  a  vine- 
yard in  a  very  fruitful  hill,"  Is.  5:  1.  But,  as  I  have  shown,  the  free- 
doms taken  by  Castalio  went  sometimes  a  great  deal  further  than 
this,  and  tended  to  lessen  the  respect  due  to  the  sacred  oracles, 
by  putting  them  too  much  on  a  footing  with  compositions  merely 
human,  and  by  changing  their  serious  manner  for  one  comparatively 
light  and  trifling,  nay,  even  playful  and  childish. 

7.  As  to  the  other  two  qualities  of  the  historical  style  of  Scrip- 
ture, perspicuity  and  purity,  he  seems  in  genera!  to  have  been  ob- 
servant of  them.  To  the  latter  he  is  censured  chiefly  for  having  sacri- 
ficed too  much.  Yet  his  attention  to  this  quality  has  proved  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  securing  his  perspicuity ;  as  it  is  certain  that  the  ex- 
cessive attempts  of  others  to  preserve  in  their  version  the  oriental 
idiom,  have  both  rendered  the  plainest  passages  unintelligible,  and 
given  bad  Latin  for  what  was  good  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  The  ex- 
example  last  quoted  is  an  evidence  of  this  ;  and  surely  none  can 
doubt  that  it  has  more  perspicuity,  as  well  as  propriety,  to  say  in 
Latin,  "  ut  nemo  usque  evaderet"  with  Castalio,  than  to  say,  •'  ut 
not  fieret  salva  omnis  caro"  with  the  Vulgate  ;  and,  "  Nulla  res  est 
quam  Deus  facere  non  possit"  with  the  former,  than  "  non  erit  im- 
possibile  apud  Deum  omne  verbum"  with  the  latter.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  few  instances,  an  immoderate  passion  for  classical  phra- 
seology has,  as  we  have  seen,  betrayed  him  into  obscurities,  and 
even  blunders,  of  which  inferior  interpreters  were  in  no  danger. 

8.  To  illustrate  the  different  effects  on  the  appearance  of  the 
sacred  penmen,  produced  by  the  opposite  modes  of  translating  which 
Arias  and  Castalio  have  adopted,  I  shall  employ  a  similitude  of 
which  Castalio  himself  has  given  me  the  hint.  In  his  epistle  dedi- 
catory to  King  Edward,  he  has  these  words :  "  Quod  ad  Latinita'- 
tem  attinet,  est  oratio  nihil   aliud  quam  rei  quadam  quasi  vestis,  et 
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nos  sartores  sumus."  In  conformity  to  this  idea  1  should  say,  that 
those  venerable  writers,  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  appear  in  their 
own  country  in  a  garb  plain  indeed,  and  even  homely,  but  grave 
withal,  decent,  and  well  fitted  to  the  wearers  :  Arias,  intending  to 
introduce  them  to  the  Latins,  has,  to  make  them  look  as  little  as 
possible  like  other  men,  and,  one  would  think,  to  frighten  every  bo- 
dy from  desiring  their  acquaintance,  clothed  them  in  filthy  rags, 
which  are  indeed  of  Roman  manufacture,  but  have  no  other  relation 
to  any  thing  worn  in  the  country,  being  alike  unfit  for  every  pur- 
pose of  decency  and  use.  For  surely  that  style  is  most  aptly  com- 
pared to  tattered  garments,  in  which  the  words  can  by  no  rule  of 
syntax  in  the  language  be  rendered  coherent  or  expressive  of  any 
sense.  Castalio,  on  the  contrary,  not  satisfied  that  when  abroad 
they  should  be  gravely  and  properly  habited  as  they  were  at  home, 
will  have  them  tricked  up  in  finery  and  lace,  that  they  may  appear 
like  men  of  fashion,  and  even  make  some  figure  in  what  the  world 
calls  good  company.  But  though  I  consider  both  these  interpre- 
ters as  in  extremes,  I  am  far  from  thinking  their  performances  are 
to  be  deemed  in  any  respect  equivalent.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
discover  a  good  use  that  can  be  made  of  A.rias's  version,  unless  to 
give  some  assistance  to  a  school-boy  in  acquiring  the  elements  of 
the  language.  Castalio's,  with  one  great  fault,  has  many  excellent 
qualities. 

9.  In  regard  to  the  third  object  of  translating,  which  is,  to  write 
so  far  properly  and  agreeably  in  the  language  into  which  the  trans- 
lation is  made,  as  may,  independently  of  its  exactness,  serve  to  re- 
commend it  as  a  valuable  work  in  that  tongue  :  if  Castalio  failed  here, 
he  has  been  particularly  unlucky,  since  the  Latinity  and  elegance 
of  the  work  must,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  have  been  more  an 
object  to  him  than  to  other  translators,  this  being  the  great  means  by 
which  he  wanted  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  youth  of  that  age  to 
the  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  But  however  much  his  taste  may, 
in  this  respect,  have  been  adapted  to  the  times  wherein  he  lived,  we 
cannot  consider  it  as  perfectly  chaste  and  faultless.  Sufficient 
grounds  for  this  censure  may  be  collected  from  the  remarks  already 
made.  The  superficial  and  the  shining  qualities  of  style  seem  often 
to  have  had  more  attractions  with  him  than  the  solid  and  the  useful. 

10.  In  other  respects  he  appears  to  have  been  well  qualified  for 
the  task  of  translating.  Conversant  in  the  learned  languages,  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  understanding,  and  no  inconsiderable  siiare  of  crit- 
ical acuteness,  candid  in  his  disposition,  and  not  over-confident  of 
his  own  abilities,  or  excessively  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  hearken,  and,  when  convinced,  to  submit  to 
reason,  whether  presented  by  a  friend  or  by  a  foe,  whether  in  terms 
of  amity  and  love  or  of  reproach  and  hatred.  Of  this  he  gave  very 
ample  evidence  in  the  corrections  which  he  made  on  some  of  the 
later  editions  of  his  Bible. 
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He  was  far  from  pretending,  like  some  interpreters  and  com- 
mentators, to  understand  every  thing.  When  he  was  uncertain 
about  the  sense,  he  could  do  no  other  than  follow  the  words  in 
translating.  This  expression  of  the  apostle  Peter,  (1  Pet.  4:  6), 
Elg  Tovio  yag  v.o.1  viyigoli,  fvrjyyeXh&r] ,  iva  XQi&ojGt  ^iv  nuxa  av&QOi- 
novg  aagxi,  fwut  di  itaicc  Geov  nveufiaxi,  he  translates  in  this  man- 
ner, "  Nam  ideo  mortuis  quoque  nunciatus  est,  ut  et  secundum  ho- 
mines carne  judicenter,  et  secundum  Deum  spiritu  vivant ;"  adding 
this  note  on  the  margin,  "  Hunc  locum  non  intelligo,  ideoque  ad 
verbum  transtuli."  There  are  several  other  such  instances.  In 
one  place  he  has  on  the  margin,  "  Hos  duos  versus  non  intelligo, 
ideoque  de  mea  translatione  dubito,"  Isa.  27:  6,  7.  It  is  worth 
while  to  take  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  speaks  of 
such  passages  :  *'  Quod  autem  alicubi  scribo,  me  aliquem  locum 
non  intelligere  :  id  non  ita  accipi  volo,  quasi  caetera  plane  intelligam ; 
sed  ut  sciatur,  me  in  aliis  aliquid  saltem  obscurse  lucis  habere,  in 
illis  nihil  :  tum  autem  ut  mese  translationi  in  quibusdam  hujusmodi 
locis  non  nimium  confidatur.  Neque  tamen  ubique  quid  non  in- 
telligam ostendo :  esset  enim  hoc  infinitum."* 

11.-  With  respect  to  the  changes  he  made,  in  adopting  classical 
terms  instead  of  certain  words  and  phrases  which  had  been  long  in 
use  amongst  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  were  supposed  to  be  univer- 
sally understood,  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with  either  his  sentiments 
or  those  of  his  adversaries.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think,  as  he 
seems  once  to  have  thought,  (though  in  this  respect  he  afterwards 
altered  his  conduct,  and  consequently  we  may  suppose  his  opinion), 
that  no  word  deserved  admission  into  his  version  which  had  not  the 
sanction  of  some  Pagan  classic.  For  this  reason  the  words  baptis- 
ma,  angelus,  ecclesia,  proselytus,  synagoga,  propheta,  patriarcha, 
mediator,  dcemoniacus,  hypocrita,  benedictus,  and  the  words  fides 
and  fidelis,  when  used  in  the  theological  sense,  he  set  aside  for  lo- 
tio,  genius,  respublica,  adventitius,  collegium,  vates,  summus  pater ^ 
sequester ,  furiosus,  simulator,  collaudandus,  Jiducia,  fidens.  Some 
of  the  more  usual  terms,  as  angelus,  baptisma,  ecclesia,  synagoga, 
were,  in  later  editions,  replaced.  In  regard  to  some  others,  con- 
sidering the  plan  he  had  adopted,  his  choice  cannot  be  much  bla- 
med, as  they  were  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal.    A  few,  indeed,  were  not  so. 

Genius  is  not  a  version  of  olyyilog,  nor  furiosus  of  daifioviCo^e- 
vog.  The  notions  entertained  by  the  heathen  of  their  genii,  no 
more  correspond  to  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  concerning  angels, 
than  the  fancies  which  our  ancestors  entertained  of  elves  and  fairies 
correspond  to  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  heavenly  in- 
habitants.    " ^yy^log  was  a  literal  version  made  by  the  Seventy  into 

*  Ad  lectores  admonitio. 
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Greek  of  the  Hebrew  ^Jjba  malach,  a  name  of  office,  which,  if 
CastaHo  after  them  had  hterally  rendered  into  Latin,  calling  it  nun- 
tius,  it  would  have  been  as  little  liable  to  exception  as  his  rendering 
the  words  jSuadevg  and  vuTjgiTtjg,  rex  and  minister.     Furiosus  is 
not  a  just  translation  o(  dcufiOviCo/xivog.    The  import  of  the  original 
name,  which  only  suggests  the  cause,  is  confined,  by  the  translator's 
opinion,  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder  ;  furiosus  means  no  more  than 
mad,  whereas  dati.ioviC6i.uvog  is  repeatedly,  in  Scripture,  given  as 
equivalent  to  dai/.toviov  i'x^v.     Nor  does  the   disease  of  those  un- 
happy persons  appear  to  have  been  always  madness.     And  if  in  this 
we  regard  etymology  alone,  the  traditionary  fables  about  the  three 
infernal  goddesses  called  Furies,  are  noway  suited  to  the  ancient 
popular  faith  of  either  Jews  or  Pagans  concerning  demons.     And 
even  though   adventitius  corresponds  exactly   in  etymology  with 
ngoG^XvTog,  the  Latin  word  does  not  convey  the  idea  which,  in  the 
Hellenistic  idiom,  is  conveyed  by  the  Greek.     Simulator  can  hard- 
ly be  objected  to  as  a  version  of  vnongtzi^g.     In  some  instances,  it 
answers  better  than  hypocrita.     This  name  is,  in  Latin,  confined  by 
use  to  those  who  lead  a  life  of  dissimulation  in  what  regards  reli- 
gion ;  whereas  the  Greek  term  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  all  the  latitude  in  which  we  commonly  use  the  word 
dissembler,  for  one  who  is  insincere  in  a  particular  instance.     But 
the  classical  word  collaudandus  does  not  suit  the  Greek  svkoyrjzog 
as  used   in  holy  writ,  near  so  well  as  does  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
dictus.     And  summus  pater  is  too  indefinite  a  version  of  naTotagxv?- 
It  is  a  good  rule,  in  every  language,  to  take  the  necessary  terms 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge  or  of  business  from  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  that  branch ;  because,  among  them,  the  extent  of 
the  terms,  and  their  respective  differences,  will  be  most  accurately 
distinguished.     In  what,  therefore,  peculiarly  concerned  the  undis- 
puted tenets,  or  rites,  either  of  Judaism  or  of  Christianity,  it  was 
much  more  reasonable  to  adopt  the   style  used  by   Latin  Jews   or 
Christians,  in  those   early  ages,  before  they  were  corrupted  with 
philosophy,  than,  with  the  assistance  of  but  a  remote  analogy,  to 
transfer  terms  used  by  Pagan  writers  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  a  religion  with  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.     I 
must,  therefore,  consider  the  rejection  of  several  terms  established 
by  ecclesiastic  use,   and  conveying  precisely  the  idea  intended  by 
the  sacred  penmen,  as  an  indication  of  an  excessive  squeamishness 
in  point  of  Latinity.     Such  terms,  in  my  judgment,  are,  in  matters 
of  revelation,  entitled  even  to  be  preferred  to  classical  words.    For, 
though  the  latter  may  nearly  suit  the  idea,  they  cannot  have,  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  former,  the  sanction  of  use  in  that  application. 

12.  But  let  it  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  prefe- 
rence above-mentioned  is  limited  by  this  express  condition,  that 
the  ecclesiastic  term,  in  its  common  acceptation,  plainly  conveys  to 
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ihe  reader  the  same  idea  which  the  original  word,  used  by  the  sa- 
cred penmen,  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  readers  for  whom  they 
wrote.  To  plead,  on  the  contrary,  with  Father  Simon  and  others, 
for  the  preferable  adoption  of  certain  theologic  words  and  phrases 
consecrated  by  long  use,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  though  ad- 
mitted to  be  obscure,  ambiguous,  or  even  improper,  is  to  me  the 
greatest  absurdity.  It  is  really  to  make  the  sacred  authors  give 
place  to  their  ancient  interpreters  ;  it  is  to  throw  away  the  sense  of 
the  former  in  compliment  to  the  words  of  the  latter.  We  must 
surely  consider  inspiration  as  a  thing  of  very  little  consequence, 
when  we  sacrifice  it  knowingly  to  human  errors.  This  would,  in 
effect,  condemn  all  new  translations,  whatever  occasion  there  might 
be  for  them  for  correcting  the  faults  of  former  versions.  But  into 
the  truth  of  this  sentiment  I  shall  have  occasion  to  inquire  more 
fully  afterwards.  Only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  limitation 
now  mentioned  affects  two  classes  of  words — first  those  by  which 
the  original  terms  were  early  mistranslated  ;  secondly,  those  which, 
though  at  first  they  exhibited  the  true  sense  of  the  original,  have 
come  gradually  to  convey  a  different  meaning.  For  these,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  insensibly  introduced  in  the  application,  are 
become  now,  whatever  they  were  formerly,  either  improper  or  am- 
biguous. 

There  are  some  terms  in  the  Vulgate,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
were  never  perfectly  adapted  to  those  in  the  original  in  whose  place 
they  were  substituted.  Whether  sacramentun  for  (AvoxtjQiov  were 
originally  of  this  number  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  theological 
meaning  now  constantly  affixed  to  that  word,  does  not  suit  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  authors,  which  is  fully  and  intelligibly  expressed 
in  Latin,  as  Castalio  and  Houbigant  have  commonly  done,  by  the 
word  arcanum.  The  Vulgate  sometimes  renders  it  mysterium, 
which  is  not  much  better  than  sacramentum ;  for  mysterium,  not 
being  Latin,  and  being  variously  used  as  a  technical  term  by  theo- 
logians, must  be  vague  and  obscure.  Many  other  latinized  Greek 
words  (as  scandalizo,  blasphemia,  h(zresis,  schisma,)  are  in  some 
measure  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The  original  terms  are  none 
of  those  which  were  observed  formerly*  not  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
translation  into  another  language.  And  in  that  case  to  transfer  the 
words,  leaving  them  untranslated,  rarely  fails  either  to  keep  the 
reader  in  ignorance,  or  to  lead  him  into  error.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  far  from  condemning,  with  Boys,  Simon,  and  some  others,  the 
modern  translators,  particularly  Castalio,  for  rendering  them  into 
proper  Latin.  I  intend,  in  another  Dissertation,  to  evince,  that  they 
would  not  have  executed  faithfully  the  office  they  had  undertaken, 
if  they  had  not  done  it.     The  words  with  which  Castalio  has  com- 

*  Diss.  II.  Part  i.  sect.  5. 
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monly  supplied  iis,  instead  of  those  above-mentioned,  [officio,  male- 
dictuvioi-  imjjia  dicta,  secta,  dissidiian  ox  f actio),  are  in  general  as 
apposite  for  expressing  the  sense  of  the  original  as  any  other  words 
of  the  same  class.  And  even  the  Vulgate  is  not  uniform  in  regard 
to  those  words.  ^Ji\ifaig  is,  in  several  places  of  that  version,  ren- 
dered secta,  and  a^^lofia,  scissura  and  dissensio.  But  of  this  1  have 
treated  already  in  a  preceding  Dissertation. 

13.  After  all  the  zeal  Castalio  has  shown,  and  the  stretches  he 
has  made,  for  preserving  classical  purity,  could  it  have  been  imag- 
ined that  he  would  have  admitted  into  his  version  manifest  barba- 
risms both  words  and  idioms,  of  no  authority  whatever  ?  Yet,  that 
he  has  afforded  a  few  instances  of  this  strange  inconsistency  is  un- 
questionable. It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  his  rejecting  the  term  idolum,  idol,  a  classical  word,  and  used 
by  Pagans  in  the  same  meaning  in  which  it  is  used  by  us.  If  it  be 
said,  that  in  their  use  it  was  not  accompanied  with  the  same  kind  of 
sentiment  as  when  used  by  us ;  as  much  may  be  affirmed  with  truth 
of  Deus,  numen,  and  every  word  that  relates  to  religion,  which  could 
not  fail  to  affect  differently  the  mind  of  a  Heathen  from  the  way  in 
which  it  affects  the  mind  of  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  Ought  we  to 
have  different  names  for  the  Pagan  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  etc.  be- 
cause the  mention  of  them  was  attended  with  reverence  in  Pagans, 
and  with  contempt  in  Christians  ? 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  supplying  idolum  by  a  barbarism 
of  his  own,  deaster,  a  word  of  no  authority  sacred  or  profane  .''  It 
suited  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  undertaking  to  reject  ido- 
lolatra,  idolater,  because,  though  analogically  formed  from  a  good 
word,  it  could  plead  only  ecclesiastic  use.  But,  by  what  principle 
he  has  introduced  such  a  monster  as  deastricola,  that  was  never 
heard  of  before,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  He  could  be  at  no 
loss  for  a  proper  expression.  Idolnrum  or  simvlacrorum  cultor 
would  have  served.  He  has  given  but  too  good  reason,  by  such 
uncouth  sounds  as  deaster,  deastricola,  and  injidens,  infidel,  to  say 
that  his  objections  lay  only  against  the  liberties  in  language  which 
had  been  taken  by  others.  Castalio  argues  against  barbarisms  as 
being  obscure  :  surely  this  argument  strikes  more  against  those  of 
his  own  coining,  than  against  those  (if  they  can  be  called  barba- 
risms) which  are  recommended  by  so  long  continued  and  so  ex- 
tensive an  use.  For,  though  he  should  not  allow  the  use  of  theo- 
logians to  be  perfectly  good,  it  is  surely  on  those  subjects  sufficient 
for  removing  the  objection  of  obscurity.  I  do  not  see  any  thing  in 
his  work  which  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  self-conceit  as 
this  :  In  other  respects  I  find  him  modest  and  unassuming.  It  has 
also  been  observed,  that  his  idioms  are  not  always  pure.  Dominus 
ad  cujus  normam  is  not  in  the  Latin  idiom  :  JVorma  legis  is  proper, 
Vol.  I.  47 
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not  norma  Dei,  or  norma  hominis.     But  this  I  consider  as  an  over- 
sight, the  other  as  affectation. 

14.  1  shall  add  a  lew  words  on  the  subject  of  Hebraism,  which 
Castalio  is  accused  of  rejecting  altogether.  This  charge  he  is  so 
far  from  denying,  that  he  endeavors  to  justify  his  conduct  in  this  par- 
ticular. Herein,  I  think,  if  his  adversaries  went  too  far  on  one  side, 
in  preferring  the  mere  form  of  the  expression  to  the  perspicuous 
enunciation  of  the  sense,  this  interpreter  went  too  far  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  as  he  made  no  account  of  giving  to  his  version  the  strong 
signatures  which  the  original  bears  of  the  antiquity,  the  manners, 
and  the  character  of  the  age  and  nation  of  the  writers.  Yet  both 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  and  the  impression  which  the  sen- 
timents are  adapted  to  make  on  the  readers,  are  not  a  little  affected 
by  that  circumstance.  That  those  are  in  the  worst  extreme  of 
the  two,  who  would  sacrifice  perspicuity  and  propriety  (in  other 
words,  the  sense  itself)  to  that  circumstance,  is  not  indeed  to  be 
doubted.  The  patrons  of  the  literal  method  do  not  advert,  that,  by 
carrying  the  point  too  far,  the  very  exhibition  of  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  the  author  is,  with  both  the  other  ends  of  translating,  total- 
ly annihilated.  "  Quo  pertinent,"  says  Houbigant,*  "  istiusmodi 
interpretationes,  quae  nihil  quidquam  resonant,  nisi  adhibes  inter- 
pretis  alterum  interpretem  .'"'  Again,  "  Num  proprietas  hsec  cen- 
cenda  est,  quae  mihi  exprimat  obscure  ac  inhumane,  id  quod  sacri 
scriptores,  dilucide  ac  liberaliter  expresserunt  V  The  sentiments 
of  this  author,  in  regard  to  the  proper  mean  between  both  extremes, 
as  they  seem  entirely  reasonable,  and  equally  applicable  to  any  lan- 
guage, (though  expressed  in  reference  to  Latin  versions  only),  I 
shall  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  observations  on  Castalio  :  "  Utroque 
in  genere  tarn  metrico  quam  soluto,  retinendas  esse  veteres  loquen- 
di  formas,  nee  ab  ista  linea  unquam  discendendum,  nisi  gravibus  de 
causis,  quae  quidem  nobis  esse  tres  videntur  :  pi'imo,  si  Hebraismi 
veteres,  cum  retinentur,  fiunt  Latino  in  sermone,  vel  obscuri  vel 
ambigui  ;  secundo,  si  eorum  significantia  minuitur,  nisi  circuitione 
quadam  uteris  ;  tertio,  si  vergant  ad  aliam,  quam  Hebraica  verba, 
sententiam."f 

15.  I  shall  finish  my  critique  on  this  translator  with  some  re- 
marks on  a  charge  brought  against  him  by  Beausobre  and  Len- 
fant,  who  affirm, J  that,  abstracting  from  the  false  elegance  of  his 
style,  he  takes  greater  liberty  (they  must  certainly  mean  with  the 
sense)  than  a  faithful  interpreter  ought  to  take.  Of  this  his  version 
of  the  following  passage  (Acts  26:  18)  is  given  as  an  example. 
Tov  iniOTQi'ipai  una  oaoiovg  fig  cpaig,  xal  Trjg  t'iovoi'ag  tou  ^arcvu 
J^ni  TOV  Sfov,  lou  Xa^fin  avioug  aqeaiv  d/.tufjicwi',  yial  akti^iov  fi>  To7g 
7iyiaa/Atvoig,  nloitt  xy  eig  i/.ti  :  which  is  thus  translated  by  Castalio 

*  Prolejf.      f  Iftid.      J  Preface  Generale,  P.  ii.  des  Versions  dii  N.  T. 
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— "  Ut  ex  tenebris  in  lucem,  et  ex  Satanae  polestate  ad  Deum  se 
convertant,  et  ita  peccatorum  veniam,  et  eandem  cum  iis  sortein 
consequantur,  qui  fide  mihi  hnbenda  sancti  facti  fuerint :"  and  by 
Beza,  vvboni  they  here  oppose  to  him,  "  Et  convertas  eos  a  tene- 
bris ad  lucem,  et  a  potestate  Satana^  ad  Deum,  ut  remissionem 
peccatorum  et  sortem  inter  sanctificatos  accipiant  per  fidem  quae  est 
in  me."  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  real  ambiguity  in  the  original, 
which,  if  Castalio  be  blamable  for  fixing  in  one  way,  Beza  is  not 
less  blamable  for  fixing  it  in  another.  Tiie  words  nhifi  zyj  ftg  /^(i 
may  be  construed  with  the  verb  Xuihlv  at  some  distance,  or  with  the 
participle  ir/ia<j(^ii>otg  immediately  preceding.  In  the  common  way 
of  reckoning,  if  one  of  these  methods  were  to  be  styled  a  stretch  or  a 
liberty,  it  would  be  Beza's  and  not  Castalio's,  both  because  the  lat- 
ter keeps  closer  to  the  arrangement  of  the  original,  and  because  the 
apostle,  not  having  used  the  adjective  ayiotg  but  the  participle 
ijyi.unf^tfi'oig,  gives  some  ground  to  regard  the  following  words  as  its 
regin)en.  Accordingly,  Beza  has  considered  the  version  of  Eras- 
mus, which  is  to  the  same  purpose  with  Castalio's,  and  with  which 
the  Tigurine  version  also  agrees,  "  ut  accipiant  remissionem  pecca- 
torum, et  sortem  inter  eos  qui  sanctificati  sunt,  per  fidem  quce  est 
erga  me,"  as  exhibiting  a  sense  quite  different  from  his  own  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  freely  acknowledges,  that  the  original  is  susceptible 
of  either  meaning.  "  7'j;  nlarei.  Potest  quidem  hoc  referri  ad 
participium  t'lyiaofu'voig,  quemadmodum  retulit  Erasmus."  In  this 
instance  Beza,  though  not  remarkable  for  moderation,  has  judged 
more  equitably  than  the  French  translators  above  mentioned,  who 
had  no  reason  to  afiirm  dogmatically  that  the  words  ought  to  be 
joined  in  ihe  one  way  and  not  in  the  otlier,  or  to  conclude  that  Cas- 
talio affected  to  giv^e  the  words  this  turn  in  order  to  exclude  the 
idea  o^  absolute  election.  Did  the  English  translators,  for  this  pur- 
pose, render  the  passage  after  Erasmus  and  Castalio,  not  after  Be- 
za, "  That  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me  ?"  Nobody, 
1  dare  say,  will  suspect  it. 

1  cannot  help  thinking  those  critics  unlucky  in  their  choice  of  an 
example  :  for  had  there  been  more  to  say,  in  opposition  to  this  ver- 
sion of  the  passage,  than  has  yet  been  urged,  it  would  still  have 
been  hard  to  treat  that  as  a  liberty  peculiar  to  Castalio,  in  which  he 
was  evidently  not  the  first,  and  in  which  he  has  had  the  concur- 
rence of  more  translators  than  can  be  produced  on  the  other  side. 
For  my  part,  as  I  acknowledge  that  such  transpositions  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  holy  writ,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  connexion  and  scope 
of  the  place  ought  chiefly  to  determine  us  in  doubtful  cases.  In 
the  present  case  it  appears  to  me  to  yield  the  clearest  sense,  and  to 
be  every  way  the  most  eligible,  to  join  the  words  nlani  zij  fig  iue 
neither  to  t'lyiao^itfoig  nor  to  Xu^tlv,  but  to  the  foregoing  verb  Int- 
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(}Tgfx}iai;  for  when  the  regimen  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
it  is  better  to  join  it  to  the  first  verb  with  which  it  can  be  suitably 
construed,  than  to  an  intermediate  verb,  exphcative  of  the  former. 
Nothing  can  give  a  more  plain,  or  a  more  apposite  meaning,  than 
the  words  under  examination,  thus  construed  :  "To  bring  them  by 
the  faith  that  is  in  me,"  (that  is,  by  ray  doctrine,  the  faith,  »?  niotig^ 
being  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  for  the  object  of  faith,  or 
thing  believed,)  "from  darkness  to  light,"  etc. 

16.  Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  examine,  with  impartiality,  Cas- 
talio's  character  as  a  translator,  without  assuming  the  province  of 
either  the  accuser  or  the  apologist.  I  have  neither  exaggerated  nor 
extenuated  either  his  faults  or  his  virtues,  and  can  pronounce  truly, 
upon  the  whole,  that  though  there  are  none  (Arias  and  Pagnin  ex- 
cepted) whose  general  manner  of  translating  is  more  to  be  disap- 
proved, I  know  not  any  by  which  a  student  may  be  more  assisted 
in  attaining  the  true  sense  of  many  places,  very  obscure  in  most 
translations,  than  by  Castalio's. 


PART  IV. 


STRICTURES  ON  BEZA. 


Beza,  the  celebrated  Geneva  translator  of  the  New  Testament, 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  gone  to  either  of  the  extremes  in  which 
we  find  Arias  and  Castalio.  In  general,  he  is  neither  servilely  lite- 
ral, barbarous,  and  unintelligible,  with  the  former;  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear ashamed  of  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  original,  with  the 
latter.  It  was  therefore,  at  first,  my  intention  not  to  criticise  his 
version,  no  more  than  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  all  the  Latin 
translators  of  sacred  writ,  but  barely  to  point  out  the  most  egregious 
faults  in  the  plan  of  translating  sometimes  adopted,  specifying,  in  the 
way  of  example  and  illustration,  those  versions  only  wherein  such 
faults  were  most  conspicuous.  On  more  mature  reflection,  I  have 
judged  it  proper  to  bestow  a  few  thoughts  on  Beza,  as  his  transla- 
tion has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  made  the  standard  of  most  of  the 
translations  of  the  reformed  churches  (I  do  not  include  the  Luther- 
an) into  modern  tongues.  He  has,  perhaps,  had  less  influence  on 
English  translators  than  on  those  of  other  countries  ;  but  he  has  not 
been  entirely  without  influence  even  on  them.  And  though  he 
writes  with  a  good  deal  of  purity  and  clearness,  without  florid  and 
ostentatious  ornaments,  there  are  some  faults  which  it  is  of  great 
moment  to  avoid,  and  with  which  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  more 
chargeable  than  any  other  translator  of  the  New  Testament  I  know. 

2.  His  version  of  the   New  Testament  is  nearly  in   the  same, 
taste  with  that  of  the  Old  by  Junius  and  TremelliuS;  but  better  ex- 
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ecuted.  These  two  translations  are  commonly  bound  together,  to 
complete  the  version  of  holy  writ.  Junius  and  Tremellius  have 
been  accused  of  obtruding  upon  the  sacred  text  a  number  of  pro- 
nouns, ilk,  hie,  and  iste,  for  which  the  original  gives  no  warrant. 
Their  excuse  was,  that  the  Latin  has  not  articles  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  supplying  the  articles  but  by  pro- 
nouns. But  it  may  with  reason  be  questioned,  whether  it  were  not 
better,  except  in  a  few  cases,  to  leave  them  unsupplied,  than  to 
substitute  what  may  darken  the  expression,  and  even  render  it  more 
indefinite,  nay  what  may  sometimes  alter  the  sense.  At  the  same  time, 
I  acknowledge  that  there  are  cases  in  which  this  method  is  entirely 
proper.  In  the  addition  of  an  emphatic  epithet,  the  article  is  fitly 
supplied  by  the  pronoun.  Thus  the  words" .EniGi  Ba^vXwv  r\  no- 
Xig  7]  i^ifydh],  Rev.  14:  8,  are  justly  translated  by  Beza,  "  Cecidit 
Babylon  urbs  ilia  magna :"  and  the  expression  used  by  Nathan  to 
David,  "  Thou  art  the"man,"  2  Sam.  12:  7,  is  properly  rendered  by 
Junius,  "  Tu  vir  ille  es."  The  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  pro- 
noun in  these  instances,  has  been  perceived  also  by  the  old  transla- 
tor and  Castalio. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  cases  wherein  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  ar- 
ticle may,  not  only  in  Latin,  but  even  in  English,  which  has  articles, 
be  rendered  properly  by  the  pronoun.  For  example,  a  particular 
species  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  genus  by  some  at- 
tributive conjoined  with  it ;  but  when  the  occasion  of  mentioning 
that  species  soon  recurs,  the  attributive  is  sufficiently  supplied  by 
the  article  ;  and  in  such  instances  it  often  happens  that  the  article 
is  best  supplied  in  another  language  by  the  pronoun.  In  the  ques- 
tion put  to  our  Lord,  TidyaOov  noct'jaai,  ii>a  f'xoi  C^nv  ulojviov,  Matt. 
19:  IG,  a  species  of  life  to  which  the  question  relates  is  distinguish- 
ed from  all  others  by  the  epithet  aloiviov.  The  article  would  con- 
tribute nothing  here  to  the  distinction.  But  when,  in  the  answer, 
ver.  17,  the  subject  is  referred  to,  the  epithet  is  dropped,  and  the 
article  is  prefixed  to  ^Mr]v,  which  ascertains  the  meaning  with  equal 
perspicuity  :  'Lt,  dt  Oi'Ucg  floeXOiJi^  fig  Tt]v  ^oii-jv.  I  have  seen  no 
Latin  translation,  no,  not  Beza's,  which  renders  it  "  Si  vis  in  vitam 
illam  ingredi ;"  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  such  is  in  this  passage 
the  force  of  the  article.  The  English  idiom  rarely  permits  us  to 
give  articles  to  abstract  nouns.  For  this  reason,  it  would  not  be  a 
just  expression  of  the  sense  to  say,  "  If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  the 
life,"  to  wit,  "  eternal  life,"  the  hfe  inquired  about :  our  only  way 
of  marking  the  reference  to  the  question  is  by  saying,  "  If  thou 
wouldst  enter  into  that  life."  As  in  French  the  article  is,  on  the 
contrary,  added  to  all  abstract  nouns,  the  pronoun  is  equally  neces- 
sary with  them  as  with  us  for  making  the  distinction.  There  is, 
besides,  something  like  an  impropriety  in  saying  to  the  living,  "  If 
thou  wouldst  enter  into  life." 
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But  there  are  unquestionably  cases  in  which  the  Genevese  in- 
terpreters employ  the  pronoun  unnecessarily,  awkwardly,  and  even 
improperly.  Isa.  29  :  18,  "  In  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words 
of  the  book,"  say  the  English  translators  :  "  Audient  die  ilia  surdi 
isti  verba  literarum,"  say  Junius  and  his  associate.  Any  person 
who  understands  Latin,  on  hearing  the  verse  read  by  itself,  will  sup- 
pose that  there  must  have  been  mention  of  some  deaf  persons  in  the 
foregoing  verses,  to  which  the  pronoun  isti  in  this  verse  has  a  ref- 
erence. But  on  inquiry  he  will  find  there  is  no  such  thing  ;  and 
that  it  is  deaf  persons  in  general  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks.  The 
introduction  of  the  pronoun,  therefore,  serves  only  to  mislead. 
"  Matthaeus  ille  publicanus,"  Matt.  10:  3,  in  Beza's  version,  evi- 
dently suggests  that  Matthew  was  a  man  famous  as  a  publican  be- 
fore he  became  an  apostle.  Though  our  language  has  articles,  the 
Geneva  English  interpreters  have  here  copied  Beza  so  servilely  as 
to  say,  "  Matthew  that  publican."  This  manner,  in  some  places, 
not  only  appears  awkward,  but  injures  the  simplicity  of  the  style.  Ju- 
nius says,  in  his  account  of  the  creation,  "Dixit  Deus,  Esto  lux,  et 
fuit  lux  ;  viditque  Deus  lucem  banc  esse  bonam  :  et  distinctionem 
fecit  Deus  inter  banc  lucem  et  tenebras,"  Gen.  1:  3,4.  Here  I 
think  the  pronoun  is  not  only  unnecessary  and  affected,  but  suggests 
something  ridiculous,  as  if  that  light  only  had  been  distinguished 
from  darkness.  However,  as  lux  is  first  mentioned,  without  an  at- 
tendant, the  pronoun  which  attends  it,  when  mentioned  afterward, 
does  not  make  the  expression  so  indefinite  and  obscure  as  in  the 
former  example.  But  when  Beza  (Matt.  1:  11,  12)  makes  the 
Evangelist  say,  "Jonas  genuit  Jechoniam  in  transportatione  ilia 
Babylonica ;  post  autem  transportationem  illam  Babylonicam,  Je- 
chonias  genuit  Salathielem  ;"  what  more  is  expressed,  in  relation 
to  the  period,  than  if  he  had  said  simply,  "  in  transportatione  Ba- 
bylonica, et  post  transportationem  Babylonicam  ?  The  addition  of 
this  epithet  makes  the  noun  sufficiently  definite  without  any  pro- 
noun. Nay,  does  not  the  pronoun,  thus  superadded,  suggest  one 
of  two  things — either  that  the  transportation  here  referred  to  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  words,  or  that  the  historian  meant 
to  distinguish,  out  of  several  transportations,  one  more  noted  than 
the  rest  ?  Now,  neither  of  these  was  the  case  ;  no  mention  had 
been  made  before  of  the  Babylonian  transportation ;  and  there 
were  not  more  Babylonian  transportations,  or  more  transportations 
any-whither,  than  one,  which  the  Jewish  nation  had  undergone. 
With  this  fault  Erasmus  also  is  chargeable,  but  much  seldomer. 
Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew  has  an  article,  and  so  have  modern  lan- 
guages :  But  in  translating  out  of  these  into  Latin,  nobody,  I  believe, 
has  ever,  either  before  or  since,  thought  of  making  the  pronoun 
supply  the  article,  except  in  a  few  special  instances  such  as  those 
above  excepted.  In  such  instances,  I  acknowledge,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent propriety. 
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3.  Beza,  with  natural  talents  considerably  above  the  middle 
rate,  had  a  good  deal  of  learning,  and  understood  well  both  Greek 
and  Latin ;  but  he  neither  knew  Hebrew,  (though  he  had  the  as- 
sistance of  some  who  knew  it),  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
much  conversant  in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy.  Hence  it  has 
happened,  that  his  critical  acuteness  is  not  always  so  well  directed 
as  it  might  have  been.  The  significations  of  words  and  idioms  are 
often  determined  by  him  from  classical  authority,  which  might, 
with  greater  ease  and  more  precision,  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
usage  of  the  sacred  v/riters  and  their  ancient  interpreters.  As  to 
words  which  do  not  occur  in  other  Greek  writers,  or  but  rarely,  or 
in  a  sense  manifestly  different  from  what  they  bear  in  Scripture, 
Beza's  chief  aid  was  etymology.  This  has  occasioned  his  frequent 
recourse,  without  necessity,  to  circumlocution,  to  the  prejudice  always 
of  the  diction,  and  sometimes  of  the  sense.  Examples  of  this  we  have 
in  his  manner  of  rendering  onXuyyvt^ofA.ui*-AXriQovo(iio),\7iX'riQO(fOQtoi,X 
avi(oq)uvTHo,§  yfiQoxopio),\\  and  several  others.  On  the  last  of  these 
I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  make  some  remarks.  For  the  other 
four  J  shall  only  refer  to  my  notes  on  those  passages  in  the  gospels, 
where  they  occur  as  marked  in  the  margin.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  this 
attempt  at  tracing  the  origin  of  the  words  in  his  version  that  he  al- 
ludes in  that  expression,  "  Verborum  proprietatem  studiose  sum 
sectatus."ir  This,  however,  has  been  shown  not  to  be  always  the 
surest  method  of  attaining  the  signification  wanted.** 

4.  But  of  all  the  faults  with  which  Beza  is  chargeable  as  a 
translator,  the  greatest  is,  undoubtedly,  that  he  was  too  violent  a 
party-man  to  possess  that  impartiality  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  succeed  as  an  interpreter  of  holy-writ.  It  requires  but  a  very 
little  of  a  critical  eye  to  discern  in  him  a  constant  effort  to  accom- 
modate the  style  of  the  sacred  writers  to  that  of  his  sect.  Nay, 
what  he  has  done  in  this  way  is  done  so  openly,  I  might  have  said 
avowedly,  that  it  is  astonishing  it  has  not  more  discredited  his  work. 

In  this  particular,  as  in  the  application  of  the  pronouns  above- 
mentioned,  Junius  and  Tremellius  have  also  justly  fallen  under  the 
animadversion  of  all  impartial  judges.  What  is  thus  well  expressed 
in  the  English  translation,  Neh.  8:  8,  "  They  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  reading,"  is  rendered  by  these  in- 
terpreters, "  Exponendo  sensum  dabant  intelligentiam  per  scrip- 
TURAM  ipsAM."  The  three  last  words  are  an  evident  interpolation. 
There  is  no  ellipsis  in  the  sentence ;  they  are  noway  necessary  ; 
for  the  sense  is  complete  without  them.  But  with  them,  it  is  most 
unwarrantably  limited  to  express  the  private  opinion  of  the  transla- 
tors.    I  am  as  zealously  attached  as  any  man  to  the  doctrine,  that 

*  Matt.  9:  36.      f  lb.  5:  5.     t  Luke  1:1.      §  lb.  19:  8.      |1  Acts  14:  23. 
IT  Epist.  ad  Ells.  Reg.  Angl.  **  Diss.  IV.  sect.  15,  etc. 
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Scripture  will  ever  be  found  its  own  best  interpreter ;  an  opinion 
which  I  have  considered  in  a  former  Dissertation*  and  which  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  principles  of  sound  criticism  and  com- 
mon sense.  But  no  person  can  detest  more  strongly  a  method  of 
defending  even  a  true  opinion,  so  unjustifiable  as  that  of  foisting  it  into 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  If  any  thing  can  serve  to  render  a  just  senti- 
ment questionable,  it  is  the  detection  of  such  gross  unfairness  in  the 
expedients  employed  for  promoting  it.  Yet  this  has  been  copied 
into  the  Geneva  French  version,  after  it  had  received  the  correc- 
tions of  Bertram,  by  whom  it  has  been  made  to  say,  "  lis  en  don- 
noient  I'intelligence,  la  faisant  entendre  par  I'Ecriture  meme."  It 
is  but  just  to  observe,  that  neither  Olivetan  the  translator,  nor  Cal- 
vin, who  afterwards  revised  his  work,  had  discovered  any  warrant 
for  the  last  clause  in  the  original,  or  had  admitted  it  into  the  version. 

The  insertion  of  this  comment  has  here  this  additional  bad  con- 
sequence, that  it  misleads  the  reader  in  regard  to  the  exposition 
meant  by  the  sacred  penman.  Who  would  not  conclude,  from  the 
version  of  Junius,  that  Ezra,  or  some  of  the  Levites  who  attended, 
after  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  pronounced  an  explanatory  dis- 
course (such  as  in  some  Christian  societies  is  called  a  lecture)  on 
the  passage  ?  Whereas  the  whole  import  appears  to  be,  that  as  the 
people,  after  the  captivity,  did  not  perfectly  understand  the  ancient 
Hebrew  in  which  the  law  was  written,  this  judicious  teacher  found 
it  expedient,  by  himself  or  others,  to  interpret  what  was  read,  one 
paragraph  after  another,  into  that  dialect  of  Chaldee  which  was 
current  among  them ;  a  practice  long  after  continued  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  not  improbably,  as  learned  men  have  thought,  that 
which  gave  rise  to  the  targums  or  paraphrases  in  that  tongue,  ex- 
tant to  this  day. 

I  do  not  remember  a  passage  wherein  Beza  has  gone  quite  so 
far  as  Junius  and  Tremellius  have  presumed  to  do  in  this  instance ; 
but  that  he  has  shown,  throughout  the  whole  work,  a  manifest  par- 
tiality to  the  theology  then  prevalent  in  Geneva,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
I  shall  select  a  few  examples  out  of  a  much  greater  number  which 
might  be  brought. 

5.  The  first  shall  be  from  that  celebrated  discourse  of  our 
Lord's,  commonly  called  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  Matt.  5:  21,  27, 
33,  wherein  these  words,  ^yovaati  on  i^^e'drj  tolg  uQ^alocg,  are  al- 
ways rendered,  "  Audistis  dictum  fuisse  a  veteribus ;"  in  contra- 
diction to  all  the  versions  which  had  preceded,  oriental  and  occi- 
dental, and  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  idiom  of  the  sacred  writers. 
[See  the  note  on  that  passage  in  this  version.]  Beza  does  not  hesi- 
tate in  his  annotations  to  assign  his  reason,  which  is  drawn,  not  from 
any  principle  of  criticism,  not  from  a  different  reading  in  any  ancient 

*  Diss.  II.  Part  ii. 
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manuscripts,  of  which  lie  had  several,  but  professedly  from  the  fit- 
ness of  this  version  for  supporting  his  own  doctrine.  "  Proestat  lolg 
uQ'ji^aioig  explicare  quasi  scriptuin  sit  inw  ti»i>  uijyu'uov  [ut  sic  noten- 
tur  synas^ogce  doctores,  jamprideni  sic  docentes,  qui  solebant  patrum 
et  majorurn  nomina  suis  falsis  interpretationibus  pr^texere)  quam 
ad  auditores  referre."  But  this  correction  of  the  ancient  version 
was  every  way  unsuitable,  and  the  expedient  weak.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  the  Pharisaical  notion  of  traditions,  to  consider  them  as  pre- 
cepts which  God  himself  had  given  to  their  fathers  verbally,  and 
which  were  therefore  called  the  oral  law,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
written  law,  or  the  Scriptures.  Consequently  Beza's  representation 
of  their  presumption  is  far  short  of  the  truth.  He  ought  to  have  said, 
^ui  solebant  (not  patrum  et  majorurn  nomina,  but)  Dei  nomen  (for 
the  fact  is  indubitable)  suis  fulsis  interpretationibus  prcetexere. 
And  let  it  be  observed,  that  our  Lord  does  not  here  give  any  sanc- 
tion to  their  distinction  of  the  law  into  oral  and  luritten  ;  he  does  not 
once  say,  It  was  said  to  the  ancients,  but  uniformly,  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said."  He  speaks  not  of  what  God  did,  but  of 
what  they  pretended  that  he  did. 

His  words,  therefore,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  are 
alike  misrepresented  by  tliis  bold  interpreter ;  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  an  advantage  merely  imaginary,  against  an  adverse  sect.  The 
one  interpretation  is  not  more  favorable  to  the  Socinians  than  the 
other.  But,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  no  person  will  consider  that 
as  a  good  reason  for  misrepresenting,  unless  he  is  more  solicitous  of 
accommodating  Scripture  to  his  sentiments,  than  of  accommodating 
his  sentiments  to  Scripture.  The  former  has  indeed  been  but  too 
common  with  interpreters,  though  with  few  so  much,  and  so  bare- 
facedly, as  with  Beza.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that,  in  the  instance  we 
have  been  considering,  Beza  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the 
Protestant  translators  of  his  day,  Italian,  French,  and  English. 

6.  The  following  is  another  example  of  the  strong  inclination 
which  this  translator  had,  even  in  the  smallest  matters,  to  make  his 
version  conformable  to  his  own  prepossessions.  He  renders  these 
words,  ovv  yvvut'S.1,  Acts  1:  14,  though  without  either  article  or  pro- 
noun, cum  uxoribus,  as  though  the  expression  had  been  ovv  xaig 
yvvailh  uvxwv.  In  this  manner  he  excuses  himself  in  the  notes  : 
"  Conveniebat  apostolorum  etiam  uxores  confirmari,  quas  vel  pere- 
grinationis  illorum  comites  esse  opportebat,  vel  eorum  absentiam 
domi  patienter  expeclare."  Very  well ;  and  because  Theodore 
Beza  judges  it  to  have  been  convenient  that  the  apostles'  wives,  for 
their  own  confirmation,  should  be  there,  he  tajvcs  the  liberty  to  make 
the  sacred  historian  say  that  they  were  there,  when,  in  fact,  he  does 
not  so  much  as  insinuate  that  there  were  any  wives  among  them. 
The  use  of  the  Greek  word  ywr]  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
word  femme.  Nobody  that  understands  French  would  translate 
Vol.  I.  48 
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avec  les  femmes,  with  the  tvives,  but  with  the  ivomen ;  whereas  the 
proper  translation  of  avec  leurs  femmes  is,  with  their  ivives. 

It  is   impossible  for  one  who  knows  the  state  of  things  at  the 
time  when  that  version  was  made,  not  to  perceive  the  design  of  this 
misinterpretation.     The  Protestant  ministers,  amongst  whom  mar- 
riage was  common,  were  exposed  to  much  obloquy  among  the  Ro- 
manists, through  the  absurd  prejudices  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  celi- 
bacy.    It  was  tlierefore  deemed  of  great  consequence  to  the  party, 
to  represent  the  apostles  as  married  men.     But  could  one  imagine, 
that  this  consideration  would  have  vv^eight  enough  to  lead  a  man  of 
Beza's  abilities  and  character  into  such  a  flagrant,  though  not  very 
material,  mistranslation  ?     A  translator  ought  surely  to  express  the 
full  meaning  of  his  author,  as  far  as  the  language  which  he  writes  is 
capable  of  expressing  it.      But  here  there  is  an  evident  restriction 
of  his  author's  meaning.     The  remark  of  the  Canon  of  Ely  is  un- 
answerable :  "  Qui  mulieres  dicit,  uxores  etiam  sub  eadem  appella- 
tione  comprehendere  potest.     At  qui  uxores  nominat,  solas  illas  no- 
minat. — Igitur  quo  generalior  eo  tutior  erit,  et  Grsecis  convenientior 
interpretatio."     Besides,  there  may  have  been,  for  aught  we  know, 
no  wives  in  the  company  ;    in  which  case  Beza's  words  include   a 
direct  falsehood :  and  this  falsehood  he  boldly  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  sacred  penman.     We  know  that  Peter  had  once  a  wife,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Gospel  that  his  wife's  mother  was  cured  by  Jesus 
of  a  fever,  Matt.  8:  14,  15.     But  whether  she  was  living  at  the  time 
referred  to  in  the  Acts,  or  whether  any  more  of  the  apostles  were 
married,  or  whether  their  wives  were  disciples,  we  know  not.    Now 
this  falsification,  though  in  a  little  matter,  is  strongly  characteristical 
of  that  interpreter.     I  am  glad  to  add,  that  in  this  he  has  been  de- 
serted by  all  the  Protestant  translators  I  know. 

A  similar  instance  the  very  next  chapter  (Acts  2:  27)  presents 
us  with.  The  words  oJx  iynaiaXeiiiiitg  iriv  ipvy^vv  fiov  eig  adov, 
he  translates,  "  non  derelinques  cadaver  meum  in  sepulcro  ;"  not 
only  rendering  q^ng  sepulcrum,  according  to  an  opinion  which, 
though  shown  above*  to  be  ill  founded,  is  pretty  common;  but 
rpvxv,  cadaver,  carcase,  wherein  I  believe  he  is  singular.  His  mo- 
tive is  still  of  the  same  kind.  The  common  version,  though  unex- 
ceptionable, might  be  thought  to  support  the  popish  limbo.  "  Quod 
autem  annotavi  ex  vetere  versione  animam  meam  natum  esse  erro- 
rem,  ac  propterea  mea  maluisse  aliud  nomen  usurpare,  non  temere 
feci,  cum  hunc  prsecipue  locum  a  Papistis  torqueri  ad  suum  limbum 
constituendum  videamus,  et  veteres  etiam  inde  descensum  ilium  ani- 
mae  Christi  ad  inferos  excogitarint.f 

This  specimen  from  Beza,  it  may  be  thought,  should  have  been 
overlooked,  because,  thoujih  inserted  in  the  first,  it  was  corrected 


*    Diss.  VI.  Part  ii.  sect.  4  etc.  f  Bezse  Resp.  ad  Cast. 
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in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  version.  Tliis  I  confess,  was  my 
own  opinion,  till  I  observed  that,  in  the  annotations  of  those  very 
editions,  he  vindicates  his  first  translation  of  the  words,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  he  had  altered  it,  not  from  the  conviction  of  an 
error,  but  to  gratify  those  who,  without  reason,  were,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  Latin  idiom,  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  first  rendered  it.  "  In  priore  nostra  editione,"  says  he,*  "  rec- 
te  interpretatus  eram,  non  derelin^ues  cadaver,  he.  quod  tamen 
nunc  mutavi,  ut  iis  obsequar,  qui  conquest!  sunt  me  a  Graecis  verbis 
discessisse,  et  nomine  cadaveris  (inscitia  certe  potius  Latini  sermo- 
nis  quam  recto  ullo  judicio)  ofFenduntur." 

To  Beza's  reason  for  rejecting  the  common  version,  Castalio 
retorts  very  justly,  that  if  the  possibility  of  wresting  a  passage  in 
support  of  error  were  held  a  good  reason  for  translating  it  otherwise, 
Beza's  own  version  of  the  passage  in  question  would  be  more  ex- 
ceptionable than  what  he  had  pretended  to  correct.  "  Delude  non 
minus  ex  ejus  translatione  possit  error  nasci,  et  quidem  longe  perni- 
ciosior.  Cum  enim  animam  Christi  vertat  in  cadaver,  periculuni 
est  ne  quis  animam  Christi  putet  nihil  fuisse  nissi  cadaver."f  And 
even  this  opinion,  which  denies  that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  human  soul, 
has  not  been  unexampled.  It  was  maintained  by  Beryllus,  bishop 
of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  in  the  third  century.  But,  on  this  strange 
principle  of  Beza's,  where  is  the  version  of  any  part  of  Scripture 
in  which  we  could  safely  acquiesce  ? 

7.  A  third  example  of  the  same  undue  bias  (for  I  reckon  not  the 
last,  because  corrected,  whatever  was  the  motive)  we  have  in  his 
version  of  these  words.  Acts  14:  2.3,  XnQOxovi'ioavTeg  d'i  avrolq 
TxQso^vrtgovg,  which  he  renders  "  Quumque  ipsi  persufFragia  creas- 
sent  presbyteros.''  The  word  yfigorovrjaavieg  he  translates  from 
etymology,  a  manner  which,  as  was  observed  before,  he  sometimes 
uses.  Xetgorovelv  literally  signifies  to  stretch  out  the  hand.  From 
the  use  of  this  manner  in  popular  elections,  it  came  to  denote  to 
elect,  and  thence  again,  to  nominate,  or  appoint  anyhow.  Now 
Beza,  that  his  intention  might  not  escape  us,  tells  us  in  the  note, 
"Est  notanda  vis  hujus  verbi,  ut  Paulum  ac  Barnabam  sciamus  nil 
privato  arbitrio  gessisse,  nee  ullam  in  ecclesia  exercuisse  tyranni- 
dein  :  nil  denique  tale  fecisse  quale  hodie  Romanus  Papa  et  ipsius 
asseclse,  quos  ordinaries  vocant."  Now,  though  no  man  is  more  an 
enemy  to  ecclesiastic  tyranny  than  I  am,  I  would  not  employ  against 
it  weapons  borrowed  from  falsehood  and  sophistry.  I  cannot  help, 
therefore,  declaring,  that  the  version  which  the  Vulgate  has  given 
of  that  passage,  "  Et  quum  constituissent  illis  presbyteros,"  fully 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Greek,  and  consequently  that  the  words 
per  suffragia  are  a  mere  interpolation,  for  the  sake  of  answering 

•  Bezae  Annotationes,  ed.  1598.     f  Cast.  Defen.  Adversarii  Errores. 
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a  pailiciilar  purpose.  It  was  observed  before,*  that  use,  where  it 
can  be  discovered,  n)ust  determine  the  signification  in  preference 
to  elymology.  And  here  we  are  at  no  loss  to  affirm  that  x^i'Qoioi'toi 
whatever  were  its  origin,  is  not  confined  to  electing  or  constituting 
by  a  plurality  of  voices. 

But  whatever  be  in  this,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  ;f«ipo- 
Tovfjoavtsg,  or  electors,  were  no  more  than  Paul  and  Barnabas  ; 
and  it  could  not  with  any  propriety,  be  said  of  two,  that  they  elec- 
ted by  a  majority  of  votes,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
must  have  both  agreed  in  the  appointment :  and  if  it  had  been  the 
disciples,  and  not  the  two  apostles,  who  had  given  their  suffrages,  it 
would  have  been  of  the  disciples,  and  of  them  only,  not  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  the  term  y^figoiom'^navifg  could  have  been  used,  which  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  manifestly  shows  that  it  is  not.  The 
sense  of  the  word  here  given  by  Beza  is  therefore  totally  unexam- 
pled ;  for,  according  to  him,  it  must  signify  not  to  electa  but  to  con- 
stitute those  whom  others  have  elected.  For,  if  this  be  not  what  he 
means  by  per  suffragia  creassent,  applied  to  no  more  than  two,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  divine  his  meaning,  or  to  discover  in  what  man- 
ner it  answered  the  purpose  expressed  in  his  note.  And  if  this  be 
what  he  means,  he  has  given  a  sense  to  the  word  for  which  I  have 
not  seen  an  authority  from  any  author,  sacred  or  profane.  The 
common  import  of  the  word  is  no  more  than  to  constitute,  ordain, 
or  appoint  anyhow,  by  election  or  otherwise,  by  one,  two,  or  more. 
When  it  is  by  election,  it  is  solely  from  the  scope  of  the  passage 
that  we  must  collect  it.  In  the  only  other  place,  2  Cor.  8:  19, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  no  doubt  relates  to  a 
proper  election.  But  it  is  from  the  words  immediately  connected, 
Xii,(jOTovf]ddg  vno  rwv  iy.'/.Xt]oi(Zv,  we  learn  that  this  is  the  sense 
there  ;  as  it  is  from  the  words  immediately  connected  that  we  learn, 
with  equal  certainty,  that  it  relates  here  to  an  appointment  made  by 
two  persons  only. 

The  word  occurs  once  in  composition  with  the  preposition  n(j6. 
Jlla  f-iugrvai  xolg 7igo'Aiyn(jotovr]fitvoig  vno  tov  6eov  Acts  10:41, 
rendered  by  Beza  himself,  "  sed  testibus  quos  ipse  prius  designa- 
verat."  Here  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  refers  to  a  destina- 
tion of  which  God  alone  is  the  author,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  suifrages.  For  even  Beza  will  not  be  hardy  enough  to 
pretend,  that  such  is  the  force  of  this  verb  as  to  show  that  God  did 
nothing  but  by  common  consent,  and  only  destined  those  whom 
others  had  elected.  That  the  word  yugozovio.)  was  commonly  used 
in  all  the  latitude  here  assigned  to  it,  Dr.  Hammond  has,  from  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  pagan  writers  of  undoubted  authority,  given  the  am- 
plest evidence  in  his  Commentary. 


*   Diss.  IV.  sect.  15  etc. 
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But  so  great  was  the  authority  of  Beza  with  the  Protestant 
translators  who  favored  the  model  of  Geneva,  that  his  exposition  of 
this  passage,  however  singular,  was  generally  adopted.  Diodati 
says,  still  more  explicitly,  "E  dopo  ch'  ebbero  loro  ordinati  per 
voTi  coMMUNi  degli  antiani."  The  French,  "  Et  appre  que  par 
l'avis  bes  ascemblees  ils  eurent  etabli  des  anciens."  Tiie  Eng- 
lish Geneva  Bible,  "  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  by 
ELECTION."  The  words  in  these  versions  distinguished  by  the 
character,  are  those  which,  after  Beza's  example,  are  interpolated. 
In  the  English  translation  these  words  are  discarded.  Our  transla- 
tors did  not  concur  in  sentiment  with  the  Genevese,  at  least  in  this 
article. 

8.  Again,  that  he  might  avoid  every  expression  which  appeared 
to  favor  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  the  words  of  the 
apostle  concerning  God,  "Og  naviag  av&gwnovg  -dtXet  ooj&rjvai, 
1  Tim.  2:  4,  literally  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Qui  omnes  homi- 
nes vult  salvos  fieri,"  he  translates,  "  Qui  quosvis  homines  vult  ser- 
vari."*  A  little  after,  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  6,  'O  dovg  iuvrov 
uvxilvTQov  vniQ  ndvTCDP^  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Qui  dedit  redemptionem 
semetipsum  pro  omnibus;"  Beza  makes,  "  Qui  sese  ipse  dedit  re- 
demptionis  pretium  pro  quibusvis."  Once  more,  in  another  place 
of  this  epistle,  (ch.  4:  10),  "Og  ion  amtrjQ  txuvtwv  uv&qmjimv  fiuha" 
ra  niOTbiv,  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Qui  est  salvator  omnium  hominum, 
maxime  fidelium  ;"  Beza  renders,  "  Qui  est  conservator  omnium 
hominum,  maxime  vero  fidelium."  Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  is 
the  only  place,  in  his  version,  where  oonTJg  is  rendered  conservator, 
preserver  ;  in  every  other  passage  but  one,  where  he  uses  a  peri- 
phrasis, the  word  is  servator,  answering  to  salvator,  in  the  Vulgate, 
saviour.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  annexed  clause,  fidhata  nia- 
Tojp,  Beza,  I  suppose,  would  have  retained  the  word  servator,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  he  had  used  repeatedly  for  eluding 
the  difficulty  by  saying,  Servator  quorumvis  hominum.  But  he 
perceived,   that  ndvio)v  dv&giunojv  must  be  here  taken  in  the  most 

*  In  the  same  manner  he  renders  these  words,  (Tit.  2:  11), 'Ejrsgjwvi; 
yuQ  1]  xaqiq  lov  Osoii  ij  (Twn^giog  Tiaaiv  dv&ganoig,  "  Illuxit  enim  gratia 
ilia  Dei  salutifera  quibusvis  [not  omnibus]  hominibus."  No  modern  trans- 
lation that  I  am  acquainted  with  follows  Beza  in  his  interpretation  of  this 
verse.  The  Geneva  French  says,  "  Car  la  grace  de  dieu  sahitaire  a  tous 
homines,  est  clairement  apparue."  The  Geneva  English,  "  For  that  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  unto  all  men  hath  appeared."  The  trans- 
lators of  the  version  in  common  use  have  considered  nacnv  uv&goonoig 
as  governed  by  infqxxvt],  and  not  by  (rmrriQiog,  rendering  it,  "  For  the  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  n)en."  Of  this  version 
the  original  is  evidently  capable.  Diodati  has  done  still  better  in  retaining 
the  ambiguity  ;  "  Percioche  e  apparita  la  gratia  di  Die  salutare  a  tutti  gli 
huoniini." 
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comprehensive  sense,  being  contradistinguished  to  maiojv.  1  do 
not  meanb}^  these  remarks  to  affirm,  whether  or  not  the  word  con- 
servator be  equivalent  to  the  import  of  the  original  term,  as  used  in 
this  place.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  that,  as  this  difference  of 
meaning  does  not  necessarily  result  either  from  the  words  in  imme- 
diate connexion,  or  from  the  purport  of  the  epistle,  no  person  is  en- 
titled to  alter  the  expression,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  his  own 
opinions. 

An  exact  counterpart  to  this  is  the  manner  in  which  an  anony- 
mous English  translator  has  rendered  these  words  of  our  Lord, 
Matt.  26:  28,  To  jiiqI  noXkuv  exyvvo^uvov  tig  aqxaiv  a^iaQiiaiv, 
"  which  is  shed  for  mankind,  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;"  defending 
himself  in  a  note  by  observing  that  "  noUol  is  frequently  used  for 
ALL."  Admit  it  were.  The  common  acceptation  of  the  word  is 
doubtless  many  and  not  all.  And  if  no  good  reason  for  departing 
from  the  common  meaning  can  be  alleged,  either  from  the  words 
in  construction  or  from  the  scope  of  the  passage,  it  ought  to  remain 
unchanged  ;  otherwise  all  dependence  on  translations,  except  for 
the  theological  system  of  the  translator,  is  destroyed.  Of  the  con- 
duct of  both  translators  in  these  instances,  though  acting  in  support 
of  opposite  opinions,  the  error  is  the  same  ;  and  the  plea  which 
vindicates  this  writer  will  equally  vindicate  Beza,  and  the  plea 
which  vindicates  Beza  will  equally  vindicate  this  writer.  The 
analogy  of  the  fahh,  that  is,  the  conformity  to  his  peculiar  system, 
is  the  genuine  plea  of  each. 

The  safest  and  the  fairest  way  for  a  translator  is,  in  every  dispu- 
table point,  to  make  no  distinction  where  the  divine  Spirit  has  not 
distinguished.  To  apply  to  this  the  words  used  by  Boys  in  a 
similar  case,  "  Cur  enim  cautiores  simus,  magisque  religiosi  quam 
Spiritus  Sanctus  ?  Si  Spiritus  Sanctus  non  dubitavit  dicere  naviag 
et  OMTi^Q,  cur  nos  vereamur  dicere  omnes  et  servator  V  In  the 
same  manner  would  I  expostulate  with  certain  divines  amongst  our- 
selves, who,  I  have  observed,  in  quoting  the  preceding  passages  of 
Scripture,  never  say,  would  have  all  men  to  he  saved,  and  the  Sa- 
viour of  all  men,  but  invariably,  "  all  sorts  of  men  ;"  charitably  in- 
tending, by  this  prudent  correction,  to  secure  the  unwary  from 
being  seduced  by  the  latitudinarian  expressions  of  the  apostle.  If 
this  be  not  being  wise  above  what  is  written,  I  know  not  what 
is.  In  the  first  and  second  passages  quoted,  I  know  no  translator 
who  has  chosen  to  imitate  Beza ;  in  the  third,  he  is  followed  by  the 
Geneva  French  only,  who  says,  "  Le  conservateur  de  tons  hommes." 
But  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  it  was  not  so  in  that  version  till  it  had 
undergone  a  second  or  third  revisal ;  for  the  corrections  have  not 
been  all  for  the  better. 

9.  Further,  the  words  %aQa^TriQTr]g  vnoozaofoig  amov,  (Y{e\i.- 
1:3),  rendered   in  the  Vulgate  "  figura  substantiae  ejus,"  he  has 
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translated   "  character  personae  illius."     My  only  objection  here  is 
to  his  rendering  vnoaidoig  persona.     However  much  this  may  suit 
the  scholastic  style,  which  began  to  be  introduced  into  theology  in 
the   fourth  century,  it  by  no  means  suits  the  idiom  of  a  period   so 
early  as  that  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ- 
ten.    It  is  of  real  consequence  to  scriptural  criticism,  not  to   con- 
found the  language  of  the  sacred  penmen  with  that  of  the  writers  of 
the  fourth,   or  subsequent  century.     The  change  in  style  was  gra- 
dual, but  in  process  of  time  became  very  considerable.     There  was 
scarcely  a  new  controversy  started,  which  did  not  prove  the  source 
of  new  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  of  new  or  unusual  applications 
of  the  old.     The  word   vnoaidaig  occurs  four  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  in  no  other  place  is  it  rendered  person.     It  occurs 
often  in  the  Septuagint,  but  it  is  never  the  version  of  a   Hebrew 
word  which  can  be  rendered  j^erson.     Jerom,  though  he  lived  when 
the  Sabellian  and   Arian   controversies  were  fresh  in  the   minds  of 
men,  did  not  discover  any  reason  to  induce  him  to  change  the  word 
substantia,  which  he  found  in  the  former  version,  called  the  Italic. 
I  take  notice  of  this,  principally  (fori  acknowledge  that  the  expres- 
sion is  obscure,   either  way   rendered)  on  account  of  the  manner 
wherein  Beza  defends  his  version.     "  Quominus  substantiam  inter- 
pretarer,  eo  sum  adductus,  quod  videam  plerosque  vnoatdatv  hoc  loco 
pro  ov'aia  esse  interpretatos,  perindeac  si  inter  essentiam  et  substanti- 
am nihil  interesset — Deinde  hoc  etiam  commodi  habet  ista  interpreta- 
tio  quod  hypostases  adversus  Sabellium  aperte  distinguit,  et  to  ofto- 
ovaiov  confirmat  adversus  Arianos."     Here  we  have  a  man  who,  in 
effect,  acknowledges  that  he  would  not  have  translated  some  things 
in  the  way  he  has  done,  if  it  were  not  that  he  could  thereby  strike 
a  severer  blow  against  some  adverse  sect,  or  ward  off  a  blow  which 
an  adversary   might  aim   against  him.     Of  these  great  objects  he 
never   loses    sight.     Accordingly,   the  controvertist   predominates 
throughout  his  whole  version,  as  well  as  commentary  ;  the  transla- 
tor is,  in  him,  but  a  subordinate  character  ;  insomuch  that  he  may 
justly  be  called  what  Jerom  calls  Aquila,  "  contentiosus  interpres." 

I  own,  indeed,  that  my  ideas  on  this  subject  are  so  much  the 
reverse  of  Beza's,  that  I  think  a  translator  is  bound  to  abstract  from, 
and  as  far  as  possible  forget,  all  sects  and  systems,  together  with  all 
the  polemic  jargon  which  they  have  been  the  occasion  of  introduc- 
ing. His  aim  ought  to  be  invariably  to  give  the  untainted  senti- 
ments of  the  author,  and  to  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
men  would  do,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  as  those  men  actually 
did,  among  whom  such  disputes  had  never  been  agitated.  In  this 
last  example  Beza  is  followed  by  the  French  and  the  English  trans- 
lators, but  not  by  the  Italian. 

10.  Again,  in  the  same  epistle  (Heb.  10:  38)  it  is  said,  'O  Si 
diKuiog  ix  nlaziug,  Cv<J(Tai  '  nal  iuv  vnoareilijtai,  ovu  ivdoxtl  ij  %pv- 
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iri  [lov  tv  ttVTM.  In  the  Vulgate,  rightly,  "  Justus  autem  meus  ex 
fide  vivet :  quod  si  subtraxerit  se,  non  placebit  animse  meae."  In 
Beza's  version,  "Justus  autem  ex  fide  vivet ;  at  si  q,uis  se  subdux- 
erit,  non  est  gratum  animo  rneo."  Here  we  have  two  errors.  First, 
the  word  quis  is,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  meaning,  foisted  into 
the  text.  Yet  there  can  be  no  pretence  of  necessity,  as  there  is  no 
ellipsis  in  the  sentence.  By  the  syntactic  order,  odUaiog  is  under- 
stood as  the  nominative  to  vnoGTelXtjTut;  the  power  of  the  personal 
pronoun  being,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  sufiiciently  expressed  by  the 
inflexion  of  the  verb.  Secondly,  the  consequent  displeasure  of 
God  is  transferred  from  the  person  to  the  action,  non  est  gratum; 
as  though  iv  avzco  could  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  referring  to 
dlxaiog.  This  perversion  of  the  sense  is,  in  my  judgment,  so  gross, 
as  fully  to  vindicate  from  undue  severity  the  censure  pronounced  by 
bishop  Pearson  :  *  "  Ilia  verba  a  Theodoro  Beza  baud  bona  fide 
sunt  translata."  But  this  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  which  this 
interpreter  has  judged  that  the  sacred  penmen,  having  expressed 
themselves  incautiously,  and  given  a  handle  to  the  patrons  of  erro- 
neous tenets,  stood  in  need  of  him  more  as  a  corrector  than  as  a 
translator.  In  this  manner  Beza  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  having  been  followed,  in  the  first  of  these  er- 
rors, by  the  French  and  English  translators,  but  not  in  the  second ; 
and  not  by  the  Italian  translator  in  either,  though  as  much  a  Cal- 
vinist  as  any  of  them.  In  the  old  English  Bibles  the  expression 
was,  "If  he  withdraw  himself." 

11.  In  order  to  evade,  as  much  as  possible,  the  appearance  of 
regard,  in  the  dispensation  of  grace,  to  the  disposition  of  the  receiv- 
er, the  words  of  the  apostle,  1  Tim.  1:  13,  Tov  nQorffJOv  ovxa 
^Xaaqitj/iiop,  xui  dtojutjjv,  nai  v^QiGiriv'  dk\  rjkerjd^rjv,  on  ayvotov  in- 
oiriGa  tv  aniGTin,  he  renders,  "  Qui  prius  eram  blasphemus,  et  per- 
secutor, et  injuriis  alios  afficiens  :  sed  misericordia  sum  donatus. 
Nam  ignorans  id  faciebam  :  nempe  fidei  expers."  Here  I  observe, 
first,  that  he  divides  the  sentence  into  two,  making  a  full  stop  at 
■^lf7']&t]p,  and  thus  disjoins  a  clause  which,  in  Greek,  is  intimately 
connected,  and  had  always  been  so  understood,  as  appears  from 
all  the  ancient  versions  and  commentaries  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
introduces  this  sentence  with  nam,  as  if  in  Greek  it  had  been  yag, 
instead  of  quia,  the  proper  version  of  on.  Both  are  causal  con- 
junctions ;  but  as  the  former  is  generally  employed  in  uniting  differ- 
ent sentences,  and  the  latter  in  uniting  the  different  members  of  the 
same  sentence,  the  union  occasioned  by  the  former  is  looser  and 
more  indefinite  than  that  produced  by  the  latter.  The  one  expres- 
ses a  connexion  with  the  general  scope  of  what  was  said,  the  other 
with  the  particular  clause  immediately  preceding.     This  second 

*    See  his  Praefatio  Para;netica,  prefixed  to  Grabe's  Septuagint. 
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senience,  as  Beza  exhibits  it,  may  be  explained  as  an  extenuation 
suggested  by  the  apostle,  after  confessing  so  black  a  crime ;  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  For  I  would  not  have  acted  thus,  but  I  knew  not 
what  1  was  doing,  as  I  was  then  an  unbeliever."  It  is  evident  that 
the  words  of  the  original  are  not  susceptible  of  this  interpretation. 
Beza  has  not  been  followed  in  this  either  by  Diodati  or  by  the  Eng- 
lish ranslators.  The  Geneva  French,  and  the  Geneva  English, 
have  both  imitated  his  manner. 

12.  I  shall  produce  but  one  other  instance.  The  words  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  1  John  3:  9,  Hag  6  y{yfi'prif.iti'og  in  rov  Stov,  u- 
fia^Tcccf  6  TiotH^  lendeved  in  the  vulgate,  "  Omnis  qui  natus  est  ex 
Deo,  peccatum  non  facit,"  Beza  translates,  "  Quisquis  natus  est  ex 
Deo,  peccato  non  dat  operam  ; "  by  this  last  phrase  endeavoring 
to  elude  the  support  which  the  original  appears  to  give  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sinless  perfection  of  the  saints  in  the  present  life.  That 
this  was  his  view,  is  evident  from  what  he  had  urged  in  defence  of 
the  phrase  in  his  annotations  on  the  fourth  verse,  to  which  he  has 
subjoined  these  words  ;  "  Itaque  non  homines  sed  monstra  hominum 
(such  was  his  polemic  style)  sunt  Peiagiani,  Cathari,  Coelestiani, 
Donatistas,  Anabaptistee,  Libertini,  qui  ex  hoc  loco  perfectionem 
illam  sornniant,  a  qua  absunt  ipsi  omnium  hominum  longissime." 
His  only  argument  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  seeming  inconsistency  of 
this  verse  with  what  the  apostle  had  advanced  a  little  before,  .Edv 
ftnM/.i£i/ ott,  u/.ia(jTiav  ovx  i)[Of.ifv,  iuviovg  nlavw/nev^  "If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,"  1  John  1:  8.  But  he 
has  not  considered,  that  if  one  of  these  human  monsters  (as  he 
meekly  calls  them)  should  render  this  verse,  If  we  say  that  we  have 
never  sinned,  (which  is  not  a  greater  stretch  than  he  has  made  in 
rendering  the  other),  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  passages  is  equally 
well  effected  as  by  his  method.  But  as,  in  fact,  neither  of  these 
expedients  can  be  vindicated,  the  only  fair  way  is,  to  exhibit  both 
verses  in  as  general  terms  as  the  inspired  penman  has  left  thim  in ; 
and  thus  to  put,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  readers  of  the  translation 
on  the  same  footing  on  which  the  sacred  writers  have  put  the  read- 
ers of  the  original. 

There  is  still  another  reason  which  seems  to  have  influenced 
Beza  in  reading  ui.iu^xiuv  noiil  "  peccato  dat  operam,"  which  is 
kindly  to  favor  sinners,  not  exorbitantly  profligate,  so  far  as  to 
dispel  all  fear  about  their  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  construction  may  be  thought  uncharitable.  I  own  I  should 
have  thought  so  myself,  if  he  had  not  explicitly  shown  his  principles 
on  this  subject  in  other  places.  That  expression  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  ' ylnoyoyQehf  un  i/.tov  ol  ifjyvc^o/nfi'Ot  ti]v  cci'Of^tluv,  Matt. 
7-  23,  he  renders,  "  Abscedite  a  me  qui  operam  datis  iniqnitati." 
and  though  he  is  singular  in  using  this  phrase,  I  should  not  even 
from  It,  have  concluded  so  harshly  of  his  motive,  if  his  explanation 

Vol.  T.  49 
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in  the  note  had  not  put  it  beyond  doubt.  'Ot  igya^o^ivot  rriv  uvO' 
f-itav,  "  id  est,  OMNIBUS  sceleribus  et  flagitiis  addicti  homines — qui 
veliit  artem  peccandi  exercent,  sicut  Latini  medicinam,  argentariam 
facere  dicunt."  Thus,  if  he  wound  the  sense  in  the  version,  he 
kills  it  outright  in  the  commentary.  In  another  edition,  wherein  he 
renders  the  text  simply  "  facitis  iniquitatem,"  he  says,  still  more 
expressly,  "Dicuntur  ergo  facere  iniquitatem,  et  a  Christo  rejiciun- 
tur  hoc  in  loco,  non  qui  uno  et  altero  scelere  sunt  contarainati,  sed 
qui  banc  velut  artem  faciunt,  ut  sceleste  agendo  vitam  tolerent,  et 
Dei  nomine  abutantur  ad  quaestum,  quo  cupiditatibus  suis  satisfaci- 
ant."  Castalio,  after  quoting  these  words,  says,*  very  justly,  and 
even  moderately,  "  Hsec  sunt  ejunt  [Bezae]  verba,  quibus  mihi  vi- 
detur  (si  modo  de  habitu  loquitur,  sicut  antithesis  ostendere  videtur) 
nimis  latam  salutis  viam  facere:  quasi  Christus  non  rejiciat  scelera- 
tos,  sed  duntaxat  sceleratissimos.  Enimvero  longe  aliter  loquuntur 
sacrae  liters." 

Not  only  Scripture  in  general,  he  might  have  said,  but  that  dis- 
course in  particular  on  which  Beza  was  then  commenting,  speaks  a 
very  different  language  ;  "  Except  your  righteousness,"  says  Jesus, 
"  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt.  5:  20. 
It  would  have  better  suited  Beza's  system  of  Christian  morality  to 
have  said,  Ecccept  your  unrighteousness  shall  exceed  the  unrighteous- 
ness of  publicans  and  harlots,  ye  shall  in  no  case  be  excluded  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  as  our  Lord's  declaration  was  the  re- 
verse, it  is  worth  while  to  observe  in  what  manner  this  champion  of 
Geneva  eludes  its  force,  and  reconciles  it  to  his  own  licentious  max- 
ims. Bear  his  note  upon  the  place:  "  Justitiae  nomine  intellige 
sinceram  turn  doctrinam  tum  vitam,  cum  verbo  Dei  videlicet,  quod 
est  justitiae  vera  norma,  congruentem.  Sed,  de  doctrina  potissimum 
hie  agi  liquet  ex  sequenti  reprehensione  falsarum  legis  interpreta- 
tionum."  And  on  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  "  nequaquam  in- 
gressuros  in  regnum  coelorum,  he  says,  "  Id  est,  indignos  fore  qui  in 
ecclesia  doceatis.  Nee  enim  de  quorumvis  piorum  officio,  sed  de 
solis  doctoribus  agit :  et  nomine  regni  coelorum,  ut  alibi  saepe,  non 
triumphantem  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur.)  sed  adhuc  militantem,  et  minis- 
terio  pastorum  egentem  ecclesiam  intelligit." 

According  to  this  learned  commentator,  then,  your  righteousness 
here  means,  chiefly  or  solely,  your  orthodoxy  :  I  say,  chiefly  or 
solely ;  for,  observe  his  artful  climax,  in  speaking  of  teachers  and 
teaching.  When  first  he  obtrudes  the  word  doctrine  in  explanation 
of  the  word  righteousness,  he  puts  it  only  on  the  level  with  a  good 
life  ;  it  is  '•  tum  doctrinam  tum  vitam."  When  mentioned  the  sec- 
ond time,  a  good  life  is  dropped,  because,  as  he  affirms,  "  de  doc- 

*    Cast.  Defens.  Adversarii  Errores. 
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trina  potisslmum  hie  figi  liquet."     When   the   subject  is  ngain   re- 
sumed in  explaining  the  latter  part  of  the   sentence,   every   thing 
which  relates  to  life  and  practice  is  excluded  from  a  share   in   what 
is  said  ;  for,  after  tliis  gradual  preparation  of  his  readers,  they  are 
plainly  told,  "  de  solis  doctoribus  hie  agit."     Now  everybody  knows 
that  Beza  meant,  by  orthodoxy  or  sound   doctrine,  an  exact  con- 
formity to  the  Genevese  standard.     The  import  of  our  Lord's  de- 
claration, then,  according  to  this  bold  expositor,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this,  "  If  ye  be  not  completely  orthodox,  ye  shall  not  be  teach- 
ers in  the  church."     In  this  way  of  expounding  Scripture,  what  pur- 
poses may  it  not  be  made  to  serve  ?  For  my  part,  1  have  seen  noth- 
ing  in  any   commentator  or  casuist,  which  bears  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  that  mode  of  subverting,  under  pretence  of  explaining  the 
divine  law,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Scribes,  and  so  severely  rep- 
rehended by  our  Lord.     In  the  passage  taken  from  John's  Epistle, 
I  do  not  find  that  Beza  has  had  any  imitators.     In  the  version  of  the 
like  phrase   in    the   Gospel,   he   has  been  followed  by  the  Geneva 
French,  which  says,  "  Vous  qui  faites  le  metier  d'iniquitv'-." 

13.  I  might  collect  many  more  passages,  but  I  suppose  that 
those  which  have  been  given  will  sufficiently  verify  what  has  been 
advanced  concerning  this  translator's  partiality.     Any  one  who  criti- 
cally examines  his  translation,  will  see  how  much  he  strains  in  every 
page,  especially  in  Paul's  Epistles,  to  find  a  place  for  the  favorite 
terms  and  phrases  of  his  party.     A  French  projector.  Monsieur  Le 
Gene,  (whose  project  for  a  new  translation  was,  in  what  regards  one 
article,  considered  already),  seems,  though  of  a  party  in  many  things 
opposite    to    Beza's,    to    have    entertained    certain    loose    notions 
of  translating,  which  in  general   coincide   with  his;  but,  by  rea- 
son of  their  different  parties,  would  have  produced  in  the  application 
contrary  effects.     As   a   contrast  to  Beza's   corrections  of  the   un- 
guarded style  (as  he  certainly  thought  it)  of  the  sacred  penmen,  1 
shall  give  a  (ew  of  Le  Gene's  corrections,  which  he  proposed  with 
the  same  pious  purpose  of  securing  the  unlearned  reader  against  se- 
duction.*    The  words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  4:  5,  rendered  by  Be- 
za, "  Qui  credit  in  eum  qui  justificat  impium,"  Le  Gene  thus  trans- 
lates into  French,  "  Qui  croit  en  celui  qui  justifie  celui  qvi  avoit 
ETE  un  impie."     The  expression  rendered  by  Beza,  "Quern  autem 
vult  indurat,"  ch.  9: 18,  Le  Gene  thinks  ought  to  be  corrected  ;  and 
though  he  does  not  in  so  many  words  say  how,  it  is  plain,  trom  the 
tenor  of  his  remark,  that  he  would  have  "it,  permittit  nt  seipsum  m- 
duret.     He  adds,  "  It  behoveth  also  to  reform  (I  use  his  own  style, 
'  11  faudroit  aussi  reformer')  what  the  Vulgate  and  Genevese  ver- 
sions (he  might  have  added,  Moses  and  Paul)  represent  God  as 
saying  to  Pharaoh,  Rom.  9:  17.   Cxod.  9:  16,  '  In  hoc  ipsum  exci- 

■*   Proj.  etc.  ch.  xiv. 
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tavi  te,  lit  ostendam  in  te  virtutem  meani ;'  "  but  does  not  mention 
the  reformation  necessary. 

1  cannot  help  observing  here  by  the  way,  that  though  Castalio 
was,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter  from  which  some  of  the 
foregoing  quotations  are  taken,  of  sentiment,  as  appears  from  his 
notes,  oj)posite  to  Beza's  and  coincident  with  Le  Gene's,  he  has 
translated  the  whole  with  the  utmost  fairness.  Nor  has  he  employed 
any  of  those  glossing  arts  recommended  by  Le  Cene,  and  so  much 
practised  by  Beza^  when  encountering  a  passage  that  appeared  fa- 
vorable to  an  ad\ersary.  Merely  from  his  translation  we  should  not 
discover,  that  his  opinions  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  the  freedom  of 
human  actions,  differed  from  Beza's.  If  both  interpreters,  however, 
have  sometimes  failed  in  their  representations  of  the  sacred  authors, 
the  difference  between  them  lies  in  this  :  The  liberties  which  Cas- 
talio has  taken  are  almost  solely  in  what  regards  their  style  and 
manner ;  the  freedoms  used  by  Beza  affect  their  sentiments  and 
doctrine. 

But  to  return  to  Le  Cene,  of  whom  I  shall  give  but  one  other 
specimen  ;  the  words  rendered  by  Beza,  John  12:  39,  40,  "Quia 
iterum  d'lxit  Esaias,  Excoecavit  oculos  eorum,  et  obduravit  cor  eo- 
rum  ;  ne  videant  oculis,  et  sint  intelligentes  corde,  et  sese   conver- 
tant  et  sanem  eos ;"  he  proposes  in  this  manner  to  express  in  French, 
"  Ce  qui  avoit  fait  dire  a  Isaie,  lis  ont  aveuglcs  leurs  yeux  et  endur- 
ci  leur  coeur,  pour  ne  pas  voir  de  leurs  yeux,   et   pour  n'entendre 
point  du  cffiur,  et  de   peur  de   se  convertir,    et    d'etre    gueris." 
"  They  have  blinded  [heir  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,"  etc.  in- 
stead of,  ."  He  hath  blinded,"  etc.     Surely,  the  difference  between 
these  interpretations  regards  more  the  sense  than  the  expression.      In 
the  latter  instances,  we  have  the  Arminian  using  the  same  weapons 
against  the  Calvinist,  which,   in  the   former,   we  saw  the  Calvinist 
employ  against  the  Arminian;  a  conduct  alike  unjustifiable  in  both. 
14.  These  examples  may  sufhce   to   show,  that  if  translators 
shall  think  themselves  entitled,  with  Beza  and   Le  Cene,  and   the 
anonymous   English  translator   above  quoted,  to  use  such  liberties 
with  the  original  in  order  to  make  it  speak  their  own  sentiments,  or 
the  sentiments  of  the  party  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves, 
we  shall  soon  have  as  many  Bibles  as  we  have  sects,  each  adapted 
to  support  a  different  system  of  doctrine  and  morality  ;  a  Calvinis- 
tic  Bible  and  an  Arminian,  an  Antinomian  Bible,  a  Pelagian,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  more.      Hitherto,  notwithstanding  our  dis- 
putes, we  have  recurred  to  a  common  standard  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, however  lightly  it  may  be  thought  of,  has  not  been  without 
its  utility,  especially  in  countries  where   the   Christian    principle  of 
toleration  is  understood  and  practised.     It  has  abated   the  violence 
of  all  sides,  inspiring  men  with  candor  and  moderation  in  judging  of 
one  another,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  tenets  which  discriminate 
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them.  The  reverse  would  take  place  if  every  faction  had  a  stand- 
ard of  its  own,  so  prepared  as  to  be  clearly  decisive  in  supporting 
all  its  favorite  dogmas,  and  in  condemning  those  of  every  other  fac- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  that  the  original  would  still  be  a  sort  of  com- 
mon standard,  whose  authority  would  be  acknowledged  by  them  all. 
It  no  doubt  would  ;  but  when  we  consider  how  small  a  proportion 
of  the  people,  of  any  party,  are  qualified  to  read  the  original,  and 
how  much  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  leading  partisans,  in  every 
sect,  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  fidelity 
of  their  own  version,  and  the  partiality  of  every  other;  we  cannot 
imagine  that  the  possession  of  a  standard,  to  which  hardly  one  in 
a  thousand  could  have  recourse,  would  have  a  sensible  effect  upon 
the  party.  Of  so  much  consequence  it  is  in  a  translator  to  banish 
all  party  considerations ;  to  forget  as  far  as  possible  that  he  is  con- 
nected with  any  party  ;  and  to  be  ever  on  his  guard,  lest  the  spirit 
of  the  sect  absorb  the  spirit  of  the  Ciiristian,  and  he  appear  to  be 
more  the  follower  of  some  human  teacher,  a  Calvin,  an  Arminius, 
a  Socinus,  a  Pelagius,  an  Arius,  or  an  Athanasius,  than  of  our  only 
divine  and  rightful  teacher,  Christ. 

15.  Some  allowance  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  for  the  influence 
of  polemic  theology,  the  epidemic  disease  of  those  times  wherein 
most  of  the  versions  which  I  have  been  examining  were  composed. 
The  imaginations  of  men  were  heated,  and  their  spirits  imbittered 
with  continual  wranglings,  not  easily  avoidable  in  their  circumstances  ; 
and  those  who  were  daily  accustomed  to  strain  every  expression  of 
the  sacred  writers  in  their  debates  one  with  another,  were  surely  not 
the  fittest  for  examining  them  with  that  temper  and  coolness  which 
are  necessary  in  persons  who  would  approve  themselves  unbias- 
sed translators.  Besides,  criticism,  especially  sacred  criticism,  was 
then  but  in  its  infancy.  Many  improvements,  through  the  united 
labors  of  the  learned  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  have  since  ac- 
crued to  that  science.  Much  of  our  scholastic  controversy  On  ab- 
struse and  undeterminable  questions,  well  characterized  by  the  apos- 
tle, 1  Tim.  6:  3,  etc.  "  strifes  of  words,  which  minister  not  to  godly 
edifying,"  are  now  happily  laid  aside.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  some 
of  the  blunders  into  which  the  rage  of  disputation  has  formerly 
betrayed  interpreters,  may  with  proper  care  be  avoided  ;  and  that 
the  dotage  about  questions  which  gender  contention,  (questions 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  hollow  or  unsound),*  being  over, 
some  will  dare  to  speak,  and  others  bear  to  hear,  the  things  which 
become  sound  doctrine,  the  doctrine  according  to  godliness. 

*  See  an  excellent  sermon  on  this  subject,  by  my  learned  colleague, 
Dr.  Gerard,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
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OF  THE  REGARD  WHICH,  IN  TRANSLATING  SCRIPTURE  INTO  ENG- 
LISH, IS  DUE  TO  THE  PRACTICE    OF  FORMtlR  TRANSLATORS,  PAR- 

,  TICULARLY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  LA-JIN  VULGATE,  AND  OF 
THE  COMMON   ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 


PART  I. 

THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  VULGATE. 

In  the  former  Dissertation*  I  took  occasion  to  consider  what 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to  by  every  translator,  but  more 
especially  a  translator  of  holy  writ.  They  appeared  to  be  the  three 
following  :  first,  to  give  a  just  and  clear  representation  of  the  sense 
of  his  original ;  secondly,  to  convey  into  his  version  as  much  of  his 
author's  spirit  and  manner  as  the  genius  of  the  language  which  he 
writes  will  admit ;  thirdly,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  a  consistency  with 
the  two  other  ends,  to  express  himself  with  purity  in  the  language 
of  the  version.  If  these  be  the  principal  objects,  as  in  my  opinion 
they  are,  they  will  supply  us  with  a  good  rule  for  determining  the 
precise  degree  of  regard  which  is  due  to  former  translators  of  repu- 
tation, whose  works  may  have  had  influence  sufficient  to  give  a 
currency  to  the  terms  and  phrases  they  have  adopted.  When  the 
terms  and  phrases  employed  by  former  interpreters  are  well  adapted 
for  conveying  the  sense  of  the  author,  when  they  are  also  suited  to 
his  manner,  and  do  no  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  of  the 
translation,  they  are  justly  preferred  to  other  words  equally  expres- 
sive and  proper,  but  which,  not  having  been  used  by  former  inter- 
preters of  name,  are  not  current  in  that  application.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  furthest  we  can  go,  without  making  greater  account 
of  translations  than  of  the  original,  and  showing  more  respect  to  the 
word  and  idioms  of  fallible  men,  than  to  the  instructions  given  by 
the  unerring  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  If,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  three  ends  above-mentioned,  former 
translators,  on  the  most  impartial  examination,  appear  to  have  fail- 
ed, shall  we  either  copy  or  imitate  their  errors  i*  When  the  question 
is  thus  put  in  plain  terms,   I  do  not  know   any  critic  that  is  hardy 

*  Diss.  X.  Part  i. 
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enough  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  we  no  sooner  descend  to 
particulars,  than  we  find  that  those  very  persons  who  gave  us  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  agree  with  us  in  the  general  principles,  so 
totally  differ  in  the  application,  as  to  show  themselves  disposed  to 
sacrifice  all  those  primary  objects  in  translating,  to  the  phraseology 
of  a  favorite  translator.  Even  Father  Simon  could  admit  that  "  it 
would  be  wrong  to  imitate  the  faults  of  Saint  Jerom,  and  to  pay 
greater  deference  to  his  authority  than  to  the  truth."*  How  far 
the  verdicts  he  has  pronounced  on  particular  passages,  in  the  sever- 
al versions  criticised  by  him,  are  consistent  with  this  judgment, 
shall  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

3.  But  before  1  proceed  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make 
some  remarks  on  what  appears  to  have  been  Simon's  great  scope 
and  design  in  the  Critical  History  ;  for,  in  the  examination  of  cer- 
tain points  strenuously  maintained  by  him,  I  shall  chiefly  be  em- 
ployed in  this  Dissertation.  His  opinions  in  what  regards  biblical 
criticism  have  long  had  great  influence  on  the  judgment  of  the 
learned,  both  Popish  and  Protestant.  His  profound  erudition 
in  oriental  matters,  joined  with  uncommon  penetration,  and  I  may 
add,  strong  appearances  of  moderation,  have  procured  him  on  this 
subject  a  kind  of  superiority,  which  is  hardly  disputed  by  any.  In- 
deed, if  I  had  not  read  the  answers  made  to  those  who  attacked  his 
work,  which  are  subjoined  to  his  Critical  History,  and  commonly,  if 
I  mistake  not,  thought  to  be  his,  though  bearing  different  names,  I 
should  not  have  spoken  so  dubiously  of  his  title  to  the  virtue  of 
moderation.  But  throughout  these  tracts,  I  acknowledge,  there 
reigns  much  of  the  illiberal  spirit  of  the  controvertist.  None  of  the 
little  arts,  however  foreign  to  the  subject  in  debate,  by  which  con- 
tempt and  odium  are  thrown  upon  an  adversary,  are  omitted.  And 
we  may  say  with  truth,  that  by  assuming  too  high  an  ascendant  over 
Le  Clerc  and  his  other  antagonists,  he  has  degraded  himself  below 
them,  further,  I  believe,  than  by  any  other  method  he  could  have 
so  easily  effected. 

4.  In  regard  to  Simon's  principal  work,  which  I  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  mention.  The  Critical  History  of  the  Old  and 
JVew  Testaments,  its  merit  is  so  well  known  and  established  in  the 
learned  world,  as  to  render  it  superfluous  now  to  attempt  its  cha- 
racter. I  shall  only  animadvert  a  little  on  what  appear  to  me,  af- 
ter repeated  perusals,  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  the  author,  and  on 
his  manner  of  pursuing  these  objects.  It  will  scarcely  admit  a 
doubt,  that  his  primary  scope,  throughout  the  whole  performance, 
is  to  represent  Scripture  as  in  every  thing  of  moment  either  unin- 

*  En  effet,  il  [Pagninj  auroit  eu  tort  d'imiter  les  fautes  de  St  Jer6me, 
et  de  deferer  plus  a  I'aiitoiite  de  ce  pere,  qu'a  la  vcn6. — Hist.  Crit.  du 
Vieux  Tpstarneiit,  liv.  ii.  ch.  20. 
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telligible  or  ambiguous.  His  view  in  this  is  sufficiently  glaring  ;  it 
is  to  convince  his  readers,  that,  without  the  aid  of  tradition,  where- 
of the  church  is  both  the  depository  and  the  interpreter,  no  one  ar- 
ticle of  Christianity  can,  with  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  rational 
inquirer,  be  deduced  from  Scripture.  A  second  aim,  but  in  subor- 
dination to  the  former,  is  to  bring  his  readers  to  such  an  acquies- 
cence in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which  he  calls  the  translation  of  the 
church,  as  to  consider  the  deviations  from  it  in  modern  versions, 
from  whatever  cause  they  spring,  attention  to  the  meaning  or  to  the 
letter  of  the  original,  as  erroneous  and  indefensible. 

The  manner  in  which  the  first  of  these  aims  has  been  pursued 
by  him,  1  took  occasion  to  consider  in  a  former  Dissertation,*  to 
vi^hich  I  must  refer  my  reader  ;  I  intend  now  to  inquire  a  little  into 
the  methods  by  which  he  supports  this  secondary  aim,  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  Vulgate,  and,  if  not  its  absolute  perfection,  its  superiori- 
ty at  least  to  every  other  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  the  west- 
ern churches  towards  translating  the  Bible.  This  inquiry  naturally 
falls  in  with  the  first  part  of  my  subject  in  the  present  Dissertation, 
in  which  1  hope  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  he 
might  with  equal  plausibility,  have  maintained  the  superiority  of 
that  version  over  every  translation  which  ever  shall  or  can  be  made 
of  holy  writ. 

5.  From  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  his  design  with  respect 
to  the  Vulgate,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  he  must  rate  very 
highly  the  verdict  of  the  council  of  Trent  in  favor  of  that  version — 
that  he  must  derive  its  excellence,  as  others  of  his  order  have  done, 
from  immediate  inspiration,  and  conclude  it  to  be  infallible.  Had 
this  been  his  method  of  proceeding,  his  book  would  have  excited 
little  attention  from  the  beginning,  except  from  those  whose  minds 
were  pre-engaged  on  the  same  side  by  bigotry  or  interest,  and 
would  probably,  long  ere  now,  have  been  forgotten.  What  person 
of  common  sense  in  these  days  ever  thinks  of  the  ravings  of  Harduin 
the  Jesuit,  who,  in  opposition  to  antiquity  and  all  the  world, 
maintained,  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  wrote  in  Latin ;  that 

*  Diss.  III.  sect.  ]  — 17. 

f  Such  as,  thnt,  except  Cicero's  works,  Pliny's  Natural  History,  tlie 
Georgics,  Horace's  Epistles,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  ancient  classics, 
Greek  and  Latin,  are  the  forgeries  of  monks  in  the  J3th  century,  Vir- 
gil's iEneid  is  not  excepted.  This,  according  to  him,  was  a  fahle  invent- 
ed for  exhibiting  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  the  synagogue.  Troy 
was  .Terusalem,  in  a  similar  manner  reduced  to  ashes  after  a  siege,  ^neas 
carrying  his  gods  into  Italy,  represented  St.  Peter  travelling  to  Rome  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Romans,  and  there  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
hierarchy.  I  heartily  join  in  Boileau's  sentiment  (for  of  him  it  is  told,  if  I 
remember  right),  "I  should  like  much  to  have  conversed  with  friar  Vir-' 
gil,  and  friar  Livy,  and  friar  Horace  ;  for  we  sec  no  such  friars  now." 
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the  Vulgate  was  the  original,  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  a  ver- 
sion, and  that  consequently  the  latter  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the 
former,  not  the  former  by  the  latter,  with  many  other  absurdities, 
to  which  Michaelis  has  done  too  much  honor  in  attempting  to  refute 
them  in  his  lectures  ? 

But  Simon's  method  was  in  fact  the  reverse.  The  sentence  of 
the  council,  as  was  hinted  formerly,  he  has  explained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  denote  no  more  than  would  be  readily  admitted  by 
every  moderate  and  judicious  Protestant.  The  inspiration  of  the 
translator  he  disclaims,  and  consequently  the  infallibility  of  the  ver- 
sion. He  ascribes  no  superiority  to  it  above  the  original.  This 
superiority  was  but  too  plainly  implied  in  the  indecent  comparison 
which  Cardinal  Ximenes  made  of  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  his  edi- 
tion (the  Complutensian)  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint, 
to  our  Lord  crucified  between  two  thieves,  making  the  Hebrew 
represent  the  hardened  thief,  and  the  Greek  the  penitent.  Simon, 
on  the  contrary,  shows  no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  merit  ei- 
ther of  the  original  or  of  any  ancient  version  ;  though  not  inclinable 
to  allow  more  to  the  editions  and  transcripts  we  are  at  present  pos- 
sessed of,  than  the  principles  of  sound  criticism  appear  to  warrant. 
He  admits,  that  we  have  yet  no  perfect  version  of  holy  writ,  and 
does  not  deny  that  a  better  may  be  made  than  any  extant.*  In 
short,  nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  the  general  maxims  he 
establishes.  It  is  by  this  method  that  he  insensibly  gains  upon  his 
readers,  insinuates  himself  into  their  good  graces,  and  brings  them, 
before  they  are  aware,  to  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  dis- 
cernment, and  to  admit,  without  examining,  the  equity  of  his  par- 
ticular decisions.  Now  all  these  decisions  are  made  artfully  to 
conduct  them  to  one  point,  which  he  is  the  surer  to  carry  as  he 
never  openly  proposes  it,  namely,  to  consider  the  Vulgate  as  the 
standard,  by  a  conformity  to  which  the  value  of  every  other  version 
ought  to  be  estimated. 

6.  In  consequence  of  this  settled  purpose,  not  declared  in 
words,  but  without  difficulty  discovered  by  an  attentive  reader,  he 
finds  every  other  version  which  he  examines  either  too  literal  or  too 
loose  in  rendering  almost  every  passage  which  he  specifies,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  so  than  that  which  he  has  tacitly  made  to  serve 
as  the  common  measure  for  them  all.  And  though  it  is  manifest, 
that  even  the  most  literal  are  not  more  blamably  literal  in  any  place 
than  the  Vulgate  is  in  other  places  ;  or  even  the  most  loose  transla- 
tions more  wide  of  the  sense  than  in  some  instances  that  version 
may  be  shown  to  be ;  he  has  always  the  address  to  bring  his  rea- 
ders (at  least  on  their  first  reading  his  book)  to  believe  with  him, 
that  the   excess,   of  whatever  kind  it  be,  is  in  the  other  versions, 


*  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  iii.  ch.  1. 
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and  not  in  the  Vulgate.  In  order  to  this,  he  is  often  obliged  to  ar- 
gue from  contrary  topics,  and  at  one  time  to  defend  a  mode  of  in- 
terpreting which  he  condemns  at  another.  '  And  though  this  inevi- 
tably involves  him  in  contradictions,  these,  on  a  single,  or  even  a 
second  or  third  perusal,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  a  reader  who 
is  not  uncommonly  attentive.  The  inconsistencies  elude  the  rea- 
der's notice  the  more  readily,  as  they  are  not  brought  under  his 
view  at  once,  but  must  be  gathered  from  parts  of  the  work  not  im- 
mediately connected ;  and  as  the  individual  passages  in  question  are 
always  different,  though  the  manner  in  which  they  are  translated, 
and  on  which  the  criticism  turns,  is  the  same.  Add  to  this,  that 
our  critic's  mode  of  arguing  is  the  more  specious  and  unsuspected, 
because  it  is  remarkably  simple  and  dispassionate.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  though  it  may  be  accounted  a  bold  and  even  invi- 
dious undertaking,  to  re-examine  a  few  of  the  passages  examined 
by  father  Simon,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  discover  whether  there 
be  reason  for  the  charge  of  partiality  and  inconsistency  which  has 
been  just  now  brought  against  him. 

7.  In  his  examination  of  Erasmus's  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  has  the  following  observation  :  "  Where  we  have  in  the 
Greek  tov  ogiai^ewog  vlov  0fov  ii>  dvvaufi  Rom.  1:  4,  the  ancient 
Latin  interpreter  has  very  well  and  literally  rendered  it,  '  qui  prse- 
destinatus  est  filius  Dei  in  virtute,'  vi^hich  was  also  the  version  used 
in  the  western  churches  before  Saint  Jerom,  who  has  made  no 
change  on  this  place.  I  do  not  inquire  whether  that  interpreter 
has  read  ngoogioSi'i/iog  as  some  believe  ;  for  pradestinatus  signifies 
no  more  here  than  destinatus ;  and  one  might  put  in  the  translation 
pradestinatus,  who  read  ogioi^t'vtog,  as  we  read  at  present  in  all 
the  Greek  copies ;  and  there  is  nothing  here  that  concerns  what 
theologians  commonly  call  predestination.  Erasmus,  however,  has 
forsaken  the  ancient  version,  and  said,  '  qui  declaratus  fuit  filius  Dei 
cum  potentia.'  It  is  true,  that  many  learned  Greek  fathers  have 
explained  the  Greek  participle  opioOtviog  by  deiy&tvTog,  unocfuv&iv- 
Tog,  that  is,  demonstrated  or  declared  ;  but  an  explanation  is  not  a 
translation.  One  may  remark,  in  a  note,  that  that  is  the  sense 
which  Saint  Chrysostom  has  given  the  passage,  without  changing 
the  ancient  version,  as  it  very  well  expresses  the  energy  of  the 
Greek  word,  which  signifies  rather  destinatus  and  definitus  than 
declaratus.'''*     Thus  far  Simon. 

*  On  il  y  a  dans  le  Grec,  tov  oQKT&ivio?  vlov  Owv  iv  SvvafiH,  I'ancien 
interprete  Latin  a  fort  bi«n  traduit  a  la  lettre,  "qui  prsedestinatus  est  filius 
Dei  in  virtute  ;"  et  c'est  meme  la  version  qui  etoit  en  usage  dans  les  6gli- 
ses  d'occident  avant  Saint  Jerome,  qui  n'y  a  rein  chang^  en  cet  endroit.  Je 
n'examine  point  si  cet  interprete  a  lu  nqooQia&ivioq,  comme  quelques-uns 
le  croyent ;  car  prrBdestinatus  ne  eignifie  en  ce  lieu-la  que  destinatus  ;  et  ainsi 
J'on  a  pii  traduire  prridestinatus  en  lisant  6gi(T&svTog,  comme  on  lit  presente- 
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Admit  that  the  Vulgate  is  liere  liter.  I.  since  this  critic  is  pleased 
to  call  it  so ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  ob  ire,  if  not  unmeaning. 
What  the  import  of  the  word  predestina."  '  may  be,  when,  as  he 
says,  it  has  no  relation  to  what  divines  call^^.  -destination,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  synonymous  with  predete.  mined ,  foreordained, 
he  has  not  been  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  ;  and  it  will  not  be  in  every 
body's  power  to  guess.  For  my  part,  1  do  not  comprehend  that 
curious  aphorism  as  here  applied,  "  An  explanation  is  not  a  transla- 
tion." Translation  is  undoubtedly  one  species,  and  that  both  the 
simplest  and  the  most  important  species  of  explanation  ;  and  when 
a  word  is  found  in  one  language  which  exactly  hits  the  sense  of  a 
word  in  another  language  as  used  in  a  particular  passage,  though  it 
should  not  reach  the  meaning  in  other  places,  it  is  certainly  both 
the  proper  translation,  and  the  best  explanation  of  the  word  in  that 
passage. 

And  for  the  truth  of  this  sentiment  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  add,  that  I  have  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Sirnon  himself, 
most  explicitly  declared.  Speaking  of  a  Spanish  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  a  Portuguese  Jew,  whicli  is  very  literal  as  all 
Jewish  translations  are,  he  says,*  "  This  grammatical  rigor  does 
not  often  suit  the  sense.  We  must  distinguisli  between  a  dictionary 
and  a  translation.  In  the  former,  one  explains  the  words  according 
to  their  proper  signification,  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  divert  them  from  their  proper  and  primitive  significa- 
tion, in  order  to  adjust  them  to  the  other  words  with  wliich  they 
are  connected."     In  another  place, f  "  He  (-Pagnin)  has  imagined, 

ment  dans  tous  les  exemplaiies  Grees,  et  il  ne  s'agit  nullement  de  ce  que  les 
theologiens  a[)pellent  ordinairement  predestination.  Erasnie  cependant  s'est 
^loign^de  cette  ancienne  version, ayanttradnit  "qui  declaratus  fuitfilinsDei 
cum  potentia."  II  est  vrai,que  plusieursdoctespdies  Grecsont  explique  le 
verba  Grec  oQicrd-ivTog  par  dsix&ivTog,  ixnocpav&iviog,  c'est-a-dire  demontr^ 
ou  declare  :  mais  une  explication  n'est  pas  une  traduction.  L'on  pent  mar- 
quer  dans  une  note  que  c'est  la  le  sens  que  Saint  Chrysostoine  a  donn6  k 
ce  passage,  sans  changer  pour  cela  la  version  ancienne,  qui  exprime  tr^s- 
bien  la  force  du  mot  Grec,  qui  signifie  plutot  destiriatus,  dejinitus,  que  de- 
claratus. — Hist.  Grit,  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  cli.  22. 

*  Cette  rigueur  de  granmiaire  ne  s'accorde  pas  souvent  avec  le  sens. 
II  faut  mettre  de  la  difference  entre  uu  dictionnaire  et  une  traduction. 
Dans  le  premier,  on  explique  les  mots  selon  leur  signification  i)ropre,  au 
lieu  que  dans  I'autre  il  est  quelqnefois  necessaire  de  detourner  les  mots  de 
leur  significations  propres  et  primitives,  pour  les  ajuster  aux  autres  mots 
avec  lesquels  il  sont  joints. — Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  ii.  cli.  19. 

f  II  s'est  imaging  que  pour  faire  une  traduction  fidelle  de  I'Ecriture, 
11  ^toit  necessaire  de  suivre  la  lettre  exactement,  et  selon  la  rigueur  de  la 
grammaire ;  ce  qui  est  tout-a-fait  oppose  k  cette  pr^tendue  exactitude, 
parcequ'il  est  rare  que  deux  langucs  se  recontrent  dans  leurs  facjons  de 
parler:  ot  ainsi,  bien  loin  d'exprimer  son  original  dans  la  m^mo  puret^ 
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that,  in  order  to  make  a  faithful  translation  of  Scripture,  it  wrs  ne- 
cessary to  follow  the  letter  exactly,  and  according  to  the  rigor  of 
grammar ;  a  practice  quite  opposite  to  that  pretended  exactness, 
because  it  rarely  happens  that  two  languages  agree  in  their  idioms  ; 
and  thus,  so  far  from  expressing  his  original  in  the  same  purity 
wherein  it  is  written,  he  disfigures  it,  and  spoils  it  of  all  its  orna- 
ments." In  the  former  of  these  quotations,  the  author  shows  that 
the  literal  method  is  totally  unfit  for  conveying  an  author's  sense, 
and  therefore  ill  suited  for  answering  the  first  great  end  in  transla- 
ting ;  and  in  the  latter  that  it  is  no  better  adapted,  either  for  doing 
justice  to  an  author's  manner  or  for  producing  a  work  which  can  be 
useful  or  agreeable,  and  therefore  equally  unfit  for  all  the  primary 
purposes  of  translating.  Had  it  been  this  author's  declared  inten- 
tion to  refute  his  own  criticism  on  the  passage  quoted  from  Erasmus, 
he  could  have  said  nothing  stronger  or  more  pertinent. 

I  shall  just  add  to  his  manner  of  reasoning  on  this  subject  a  par- 
ticular example,  which  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  remark 
on  Erasmus  above  quoted.  Speaking  of  the  translators  of  Port 
Royal,  he  says,*  "  They  have  followed  the  grammatical  sense  of 
the  Greek  text  in  translating  John  16: 13,  '  11  vous  fera  entrer  dans 
toutes  les  verites,'  as  if  this  other  sense,  which  is  in  the  Vulgate, 
and  which  they  have  put  into  their  note,  '  11  vous  enseignera  toute 
verite,'  did  not  answer  exactly  to  the  Greek.  But  John  Bois  has 
not  thought  the  new  translators  worthy  of  approbation  for  changing 
docebit,  which  is  in  our  Latin  edition,  into  another  word.  "  Vetus," 
says  this  learned  Protestant,  "  docebit,  non  male  nam  et  o  didaoxoiv 
suo  modo  6dtjyt7  et  o  odtjycop  suo  modo  didaami.^^  Yet  let  it  be 
observed,  that  here  it  is  the  new  interpreters,  and  not  the  Vulgate, 
who  very  well  express  the  energy  of  the  Greek  word,  and  that 
without  either  deserting  the  meaning  or  darkening  it,  as  the  Vulgate 
in  the  former  case  has  not  scrupled  to  do.  Here  he  has  given,  in- 
deed, the  most  ample  scope  for  retorting  upon  the  Vulgate,  in  his 
own  words,  that  odr'jyii  may  indeed  be  explained  by  docebit,  "  but 
an  explanation  is  not  a  translation." 

8.  But  this  is  not  all.  Our  critic  objects  also  to  the  freedom 
which  Erasmus  has  taken  in  translating  the  Greek  preposition  iv  in 


qu'il  est  ecrit,  11  le  d^figure,  et  le  depouille  de  tons  ses  ornainens.  —  Hist. 
Crit.  du  V.  T.liv.  11.  eh.  20. 

*  lis  ont  sulvi  le  sens  grammatical  du  texte  Grer,  en  traduisant  "  il 
vous  fera  entrer,"  etc.  comtiie  si  cet  autre  sens,  qui  est  dans  la  Vulgate,  et 
qu'ils  ont  rait  dans  leur  note,  "  11  vous  enseignera,  etc.  lie  repondoit  pas 
exactement  au  Grec.  Mais  Jean  Bois  n'a  pu  approuver  les  nouveaux 
traducteurs,  qui  out  chang^  docebit,  qui  est  dans  notre  edition  LatiHe,en  im 
autre  mot.     Vetus,  etc. — Hist.  Crit.  de  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.36. 
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the  forecited  passage  by  the  Latin  cum.  "  Besides/'  says  he,* 
"  although  the  Greek  particle  h  signifies,  in  the  style  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  LXX, 
in  and  cum,  it  had  been  better  to  translate,  as  it  is  in  the  Vulgate, 
in  virtute  or  in  potentia,  and  to  write  on  the  margin  that  in  signifies 
also  cum;  because  there  is  but  one  single  preposition  which  answers 
to  them  both  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  language,  with  which  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  often  agrees,  especially  in  this  sort  of 
prepositions." 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  nothing  which  he  treats 
as  more  contemptible,  and  even  absurd,  in  Arias  Montanus,  than 
this  very  attempt  at  uniformity  in  translating  the  Hebrew  prepo- 
sitions and  other  particles.  "  Can  one,"  says  he,  f  "  give  the 
title  of  a  very  exact  interpreter  to  a  translator  who  almost  every- 
where confounds  the  sense  of  his  text  ?  In  effect,  all  his  erudition 
consists  in  translating  the  Hebrew  words  literally,  according  totheir 
most  ordinary  signification,  without  minding  whether  it  agree  or  not 
whh  the  context  where  he  employs  it.  When  the  Hebrew  words 
are  equivocal,  one  ought,  methinks,  to  have  some  regard  to  that 
signification  which  suits  them  in  the  places  where  they  are  found  ; 
and  it  is  ridiculous  to  assign  them  indifferendy  every  sort  of  signifi- 
cation, suitable  or  unsuitable.  Yet  this  fault  abounds  in  every  part 
of  the  version  of  Arias  Montanus,  who  has  herein  displayed  very 

*  De  plus,  bien  que  la  particule  Grec  iv  signifie,  dans  le  stile  des  ecri- 
vains  du  Nouveau  Testament,  qui  est  conforme  a  ceUii  des  Septante,  in  et 
cum,  il  eiJt  6t6  inieux  de  traduire,  comnie  il  y  a  dans  la  Vulgate,  in  virtute 
ou  in  potentia,  et  de  nietU'e  a  la  marge  que  in  signifie  aussi  cum  ;  parce- 
qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une  seule  preposition  qui  r^ponde  aces  deux-la  dans  la  lan- 
gue  Ebraique  ou  Caldaique,  a  laquelle  le  Grec  du  N.  T.  est  souvent  con- 
form6,  surtout  dans  ces  sortcs  de  prepositions. — N.  T.  1.  ii.  c.  22. 

f  Pent  on  donner  la  qualite  d'interpr^te  tr^s-exact  a  un  traducteur  qui 
renverse  presque  partout  le  sens  de  son  texte?  En  effet,  toute  son  eru- 
dition consiste  a  traduire  les  motsllebreux  a  la  lettre,  selon  leur  significa- 
tion la  plus  ordinaire,  sans  prendre  garde  si  elle  convient,  ou  non,  aux  en- 
droits  ou  il  I'employe.  Quand  les  mots  Hebreux  sont  Equivoques,  on  doit, 
ce  senible,  avoir  egard  a  la  signification  qui  leur  est  propre,  selon  les  lieux 
oii  ils  se  trouvent;  et  il  est  ridicule  de  mettre  indiffereninient  toute  sorte 
de  signification,  soit  qu'elle  convienne  ou  qu'elle  ue  convienne  pas.  Ce 
defaut  est  cependant  repandu  dans  toute  la  version  d'Arias  Montanus,  qui 
a  fait  paroitre  en  cela  tres-peu  de  jugemeut.  II  a  traduit,  par  example, 
presque  en  tons  les  endroits,  la  preposition  Ebraique  al  par  la  preposition 
Latin  super;  et  cependant  on  salt,  que  cette  preposition  signifie  dans  I'E- 
breu  tantot  super,  taiwdt  juxta,  et  quelquefijis  cum.  II  a  fiiit  la  meme  chose 
a  I'egard  de  la  lettre  lamed,  laquelle  repond  au  pour  des  Francois,  ou  elle 
est  une  marque  du  datif.  C'est  ainsi  qu'au  chapitre  primier  de  la  Genese, 
verset  sixieme,  ou  Pagnin  avoit  traduit  assez  nettement  "  Dividat  aquas  ab 
aquis,"  il  a  traduit  sans  aucun  sens  "Dividat  aquas  ad  aquas." — Hist.  Crit. 
du  V.  T.  liv.  ii.  ch.  20. 
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little  judgment.  He  has,  for  example,  translated,  in  almost  every 
passage,  the  Hebrew  preposition  al  by  the  Latin  super ;  whereas  it 
is  well  known  that  this  preposition  signifies  in  Hebrew,  sometimes 
super,  sometimes y^a^/a,  sometimes  cum.  He  has  done  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  letter  lamed,  which  answers  to  the  YvGuchpour,  where 
it  is  a  mark  of  the  dative.  Thus  the  words  of  Genesis,  which  Pag- 
nin  had  rendered  clearly  enough  '  Dividat  aquas  ab  aquis,'  he  has 
translated  without  any  meaning  '  Dividat  aquas  ad  aquas.'  " 

Here,  in  two  parallel  cases,  for  the  question  is  the  same  in  both, 
whether  the  sense  or  the  letter  merit  most  the  attention  of  the  trans- 
lator, or  more  particularly,  whether  or  not  the  prepositions  of  the 
original  ought  uniformly  to  be  translated  in  the  same  way,  without 
regard  to  the  sense,  our  learned  critic  has  pronounced  two  sentences 
perfectly  opposite  to  each  other.  This  opposition  is  the  more  fla- 
grant, as  Arias  had  actually  taken  the  method  which  Simon  insists 
that  Erasmus  ought  to  have  taken.  He  followed  the  letter  in  the 
text  and  ga've  the  meaning,  by  way  of  comment,  on  the  margin. 
The  second  decision,  however,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  is  the 
decision  of  his  judgment,  as  neither  of  the  interpreters  compared, 
Pagnin'nor  Arias,  is  a  favorite  with  him  ;  whereas  the  first  is  the 
decision  merely  of  his  affection,  as  Erasmus  was  opposed  to  the 
Vulgate. 

6.  In  further  confirmation  of  the  judgment  I  have  just  now 
given  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  every  case  wherein  the  Vulgate 
is  not  concerned,  his  verdict  is  uniform  in  preferring  the  sense  to  the 
letter.  "  There  is,"  says  he,*  "  in  this  last  revisal  of  the  version  of 
Geneva,  Alors  oncommenga  d^appeller  du  nom  deVEternel,  which 
yields  an  obscure  and  even  absurd  meaning.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Aquila  has  translated  word  for  word  after  the  same  manner  ;  but  he 
has  followed  literally  the  grammatical  sense.  Now,  with  the  aid 
of  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  one  might  know  that 
this  phrase,  appeller  du  nom,  signifies  to  invoke  the  name,  especially 
when  the  discourse  is  of  God."  In  like  manner,  when  the  Vulgate 
is  concerned  in  the  question,  and  happens  to  follow  the  sense  in  an 
instance  wherein  the  version  compared  with  it  prefers  the  letter,  we 
may  be  certain  that  our  author's  decision  is  then  for  the  sense.  "  The 
LXX,"  he  tells  us,f  "  have  rendered  HJncnazagaTog  ov  ano  ■navTwv 

*  II  y  a  dans  cette  derniere  revision  [de  la  version  de  Geneve]  "Alors 
on  commenca  d'appeller  du  nom  de  I'Eternel."  Ce  qui  fait  un  sens  obscur, 
et  meme  impertinent.  11  est  bien  vrai  qii'Aquila  a  traduit  mot  pour  mot 
de  la  meme  maniere ;  mais  il  a  suivi  a  la  lettre  le  sens  grammatical,  et 
pour  peu  qu'on  ait  lii  d'Ebreu,  on  sait  que  cette  fagon  de  parler,  appeller 
du  nom,  signifie  invoquer  le  nom  de  quelqu'un,  principalement  quand  il  est 
parl6  de  Dieu.— Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  ii.  ch.  24. 

f  Les  Septante  ont  traduit   EmxatotQaTog  av  ano  tiuvtoov  twv  XTJ/vwy,  • 
oii  il  y  a  dans  Septante  se  sont  servi  en  cet  endroit,  n'y  convient  point,  et 
ne  fait  aucun  sens. — Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  ii.  cb.  5. 
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Tojv  xTrjvcav,  where  we  have  in  the  Vulgate,  '  maledictus  es  inter 
omnia  animantia  : '  the  Greek  word  uno,  used  by  the  Septuagint  in 
this  place,  is  unsuitable  and  nonsensical."  Such  is  the  sentence 
which  our  author  invariably  pronounces  on  this  truly  senseless  mode 
of  translating. 

But  still  it  is  with  a  secret  exception  of  all  the  instances  wherein 
this  senseless  mode  of  translation  has  been  adopted  by  the  Vulgate  : 
for  this  adoption  has  instantly  converted  it  into  the  only  proper  meth- 
od, and  the  version  which  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  indicates 
must  then  be  consigned  to  the  margin  ;  for  an  explanation  is  not  a 
translation." 

10.  To  the  preceding  remarks  I  shall  subjoin  two  more  of  Fa- 
ther Simon  on  the  version  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  cannot  indeed 
accuse  that  learned  interpreter  of  departing  further,  either  from  the 
letter  or  from  the  sense,  than  the  Vulgate  itself,  but  merely  of  leav- 
ing the  Vulgate,  and  rendering  the  Greek  word  differently.  Simon 
has  in  this  case  a  powerful  ally,  John  Bois,  canon  of  Ely,  a  man 
whom,  not  without  reason  he  extols  for  his  learning  and  critical  sa- 
gacity ;  and  one  who  had,  besides,  such  an  attachment  to  the  Vul- 
gate as  exactly  tallied  with  his  own.  For  Bois,  in  every  instance 
wherein  the  Vulgate  is  literal,  finds  a  free  method  loose,  profane, 
and  intolerable  ;  and  when  the  Vulgate  follows  more  the  sense  than 
the  letter,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  no  person  can  be  more 
decisive  than  he,  that  the  literal  method  is  servile,  barbarous,  un- 
meaning, and  such  as  befits  only  a  schoolboy. 

But  to  return  to  Simon:  "Erasmus,"  says  he,*  "rendered, 
not  very  appositely,  obscurant,  what  in  the  Vulgate  was  exterminant, 
and  in  Greek  aqavlCovai.  John  Bois,  who  has  defended  in  this 
place  the  Latin  interpreter  by  the  authority  of  Saint  Chrysostom, 
who  explains  the  verb  dcfuvlCovat,  by  diaqdflgouni,,  they  corrupt, 
maintains  that  we  ought  to  give  this  meaning  to  the  Latin  verb  exter- 
minant. He  condemns  the  new  interpreters  who  have  translated 
otherwise,  under  pretence  that  this  word  is  not  good  Latin.  '  Pa- 
rum  fortasse  eleganter,'  says  he,  '  verbum  acpavi'Covair  sic  reddidit, 
sed  apposite  ut  qui  maxime.'"  But  how  is  the  authority  of  Chry- 
sostom concerned  in  the  question  ?  Chrysostom,  indeed  affirms 
that  aqjuviCovGt  is  in  this  place  equivalent  to  dia(f-&{iQOvai,  but  says 


*  II  n'6toit  pas  a-propos  qu'Erasme  traduisit  obscurant,  ou  il  y  a  dans 
la  Vulgate  exterminant,  et  dans  le  Gvec  aq)avl^ov(Ti,  [Matt.  6:  16).  Jean 
Bois,  qui  a  defendu  en  cet  endroit  I'interpr^te  Latin  par  l'autorit6  de  Saint 
Chrysostome,  lequel  explique  le  verbe  uqavl^ovat  par  diacp&ElQovcn,  cor- 
rompent,  pretend  qu'on  doit  donner  ce  sens  an  verbe  Latin  exterminant. 
11  condamne  les  nouveaux  interpretes  qui  ont  tradiiit  autreinent,  sonspre- 
texte  que  ce  mot  n'est  pas  assez  Latin.  Si  cette  expression,  ditil,  n'a  rien 
d'^l^gant,  an  inoins  elle  est  tr^s-propre. — Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T. 
cb.  22. 
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nothing  at  all  of  exterminant,  the  only  word  about  which  we  are  in 
doubt. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  singular  in  thinking,  that 
it  is  far  from  being  apposite  in  the  present  application.  "  John 
Bois,"  he  says,  "  maintains  that  we  ought  to  give  the  same  mean- 
ing with  diacfniilgovot  to  the  Latin  verb,"  But  is  it  in  the  power 
of  John  Bois,  or  of  Richard  Simon,  or  of  both,  to  give  what  sense 
they  please  to  a  Latin  verb  ?  On  this  hypothesis,  indeed,  they 
may  translate  in  any  way,  and  defend  any  translation  which  they 
choose  to  patronize.  But  if,  in  Latin,  as  in  all  other  languages, 
propriety  must  be  determined  by  use,  the  word  exterminant  is  in 
this  place,  I  say  not  inelegant,  but  improper.  It  is  not  chargeable 
with  inelegance,  because  used  by  good  writers,  but  is  charged  with 
impropriety,  because  unauthorized  in  this  acceptation.  And,  even 
if  it  should  not  be  quite  unexampled,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  ob- 
scure and  indefinite,  on  account  of  the  uncommonness  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

1 1 .  The  other  example  follows  :*  "  Erasmus's  desertion  of  the 
ancient  edition  has  often  arisen  from  the  belief  that  the  Latin  was 
not  pur6  enough.  For  example,  instead  of  saying  noluit  consolari, 
he  has  said  '  noluit  consolationem  admittere.'  Yet  consolari  occurs 
in  the  passive  in  some  ancient  authors.  Besides,  this  great  exact- 
ness about  the  propriety  of  the  Latin  words  in  a  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  not  always  seasonable.  The  interpreter's  principal  care 
should  be  to  express  well  the  sense  of  the  original."  True.  But 
to  express  the  sense  well,  and  to  give  it  in  proper  words,  are,  in  my 
apprehension,  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely  coincident.  I  admit, 
indeed,  (if  that  be  the  author's  meaning),  that  it  would  not  be 
seasonable  to  recur  to  circumlocution,  or  to  affected  and  far- 
fetched expressions,  and  avoid  such  as  are  simple  and  perspicuous, 
because  not  used  by  the  most  elegant  writers.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  here.  The  expression  which  Erasmus  has  adopted  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  and  simple  :  and  though  consolari  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  a  passive  signification,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  active 
meaning  is  far  the  more  common.  Now,  to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
ambiguity  in  the  version,  where  there  is  nothing  ambiguous  in  the 
original,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  with  any  man,  but  an  Arias  or 
an  Aquila,  for  a  greater  deviation  from  the  form  of  the  expression 
than  this  can  reasonably  be  accounted. 

*  Get  ^loignement  vient  souvent  de  ce  qu'il  [Erasme]  a  crii  qne  I'an- 
cienne  edition  n'est  pas  assez  Latine.  Par  example,  dans  Matt.  2:  18.  au 
lieu  de  noluit  consolari  il  a  mis  "  noluit  consolationem  admittere."  On 
trouve  cependant  consolari  au  passif  dans  d'anciens  auteurs  ;  outre  que 
cette  grande  exactitude  pour  la  propriety  des  mots  Latins,  dans  une  version 
de  I'Ecriture,  n'est  pas  toujours  de  saison.  L'on  doit  principalement  pren- , 
dre  garde  a  bien  exprimer  le  sens  de  I'originaJ. — Hist.  Grit,  des  Versions 
du  N.  T.  eh.  29. 
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12.  This  critical  historian  is  indeed  so  sensible  of  the  futility  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  remarks  on  the  version  of  Erasmus,  that  he, 
in  a  manner,  apologizes  for  it.  "  This  sort  of  alterations,"  says 
he,*  "  so  frequent  in  Erasmus's  version,  is  generally  of  no  impor- 
tance;  but  it  would  have  been  moie  judicious  to  alter  nothing  in  the 
ancient  interpreter  of  the  church,  but  what  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  correct  in  order  to  render  him  more  exact :  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  put  the  corrections  in  the  margin  in  form  of 
remarks."  This  is  a  to|)ic  to  which  he  is  perpetually  recurring.  It 
was  not  unsuitable  for  one  who  thought  as  Father  Simon  seems  some- 
times to  have  done,  to  use  this  plea  as  an  argument  against  making 
new  translations  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  pertinent 
to  obtrude  it  upon  the  readers,  (as  he  often  does),  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  versions  actually  made.  The  question  in  regard  to  these 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  solely  concerning  the  justness  of  the  version. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  another  motive  for  confounding  topics 
so  different,  but  to  excite  such  prejudices  in  the  readers  as  may 
preclude  a  candid  examination. 

As  to  his  critique  upon  the  translation  made  by  Erasmus,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  I  own,  exceedingly  trifling.  I  believe  every  impartial 
reader  will  be  disposed  to  conclude  as  much  from  the  examples 
above  produced.  And  1  cannot  help  adding,  in  regard  to  the  whole 
of  his  criticisms  on  that  version,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few, 
that  they  are  either  injudicious,  the  changes  made  by  the  interpreter 
being  for  the  better  ;  or  frivolous,  the  changes  being  at  least  not  for 
the  worse.  I  admit  a  few  exceptions.  Thus,  the  cui  servio  of  the 
Vulgate,  Rom.  1:  9,  is  preferable  to  the  quern  colo  of  Erasmus,  as 
a  version  of  w  Xurgiuct),  and  better  suited  to  the  scope  of  the  passage. 
AitiovgyovvTMv  d'i  avi(~it^,  Acts  13:  2,  could  not  have  been  more 
justly  rendered  than  by  the  Vulgate,  "  ministrantibus  autem  illis." 
The  expression  adopted  by  Erasmus,  "  Cum  autem  illi  sacrificarent," 
is  like  one  of  Beza's  stretches,  though  on  a  different  side.  Simon's 
censure  of  this  passage  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  an  evidence  of 
his  impartiality,  in  his  theological  capacity  at  least,  however  much 
we  may  think  him  sometimes  biassed  as  a  critic.  "  Erasmus,"  say 
he,f  "  has  limited  to  the  sacrifice,  or  the  public  action  which  the 

*  Ces  sortes  de  changemens  qui  soiit  frequents  dans  la  version  d'Eras- 
me,  sont  la  pluspart  de  niille  importance  ;  mais  il  6toit  plus  judicieux  de 
ne  changer  dans  I'ancien  interprete  de  I'eglise,  que  ce  qu'il  etoit  absolu- 
ment  necessaire  de  corriger,  pour  le  rendre  plus  exact :  et  peut-etre  m6- 
rrie  6toit-il  inieux  de  mettre  les  corrections  a  la  marge  en  forme  dc  re- 
marque. — Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  dii  N.  T.  cli.  22. 

f  "11a  limite  au  sacrifice  ou  a  Taction  publique  que  les  Grecs  appel- 
ient  liturgie  et  les  Latins  messe,  ce  qu'on  doit  entendre  en  ce  lieu-la  gen- 
eralement  du  minist^re  et  des  fonctions  des  premiers  ministres  de  I'eglise. 
Vol.  I.  51 
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Greeks  call  liturgy  and  the  Latins  mass,  that  which,  in  this  place, 
ought  to  be  understood  of  the  ministry  and  functions  in  general  of  the 
first  ministers  of  the  church.  He  had,  therefore,  no  reason  to  reform 
the  version  of  the  ancient  interpreter,  who  expresses,  agreeably 
both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  sense,  the  Greek  verb  Xenovgyflv,^^ 

Among  the  Romish  translators  into  modern  languages,  Eras- 
mus, in  this  particular,  soon  had  his  imitators.  Corbin,  in  his 
French  version,  rendered  that  passage,  "  Eux  celebrans  le  saint 
sacrifice  de  la  messe."  After  him,  Father  Veron,  "  Les  apotres 
celebroient  la  messe  au  Seigneur."  "  The  reason,"  says  Simon,* 
"  which  Veron  offers  for  translating  it  in  this  manner,  is  because  the 
Calvinists  had  often  asked  him  in  what  passage  of  Scripture  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  apostles  ever  said  mass .?"  This  plea  of  Veron 
is  not  unlike  the  mode  of  reasoning  in  his  own  defence,  of  which  I 
had  occasion  formerly  to  produce  some  examples  from  Beza.f 
That  father,  that  he  might  not  again  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to 
such  troublesome  querists  as  he  had  found  in  those  disciples  of  Cal- 
vin, was  resolved  that,  whether  the  mass  had  a  place  in  the  original 
or  not,  or  even  in  the  Vulgate,  it  should  stand  forth  conspicuous  in 
his  translation,  so  that  no  person  could  mistake  it.  The  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  he  was  a  controvertist  by  profession, 
as  appears  from  his  addition  in  the  title  of  his  book,  "  Docteur  en 
Theologie,  Prtdicateur  et  Lecteur  du  Roi  pour  les  Controverses, 
Depute  par  nos  Seigneurs  du  Clerge,  pour  ecrire  icelles."  And 
to  show  of  what  consequence  he  thought  these  particulars  were  to 
qualify  him  as  a  translator,  he  observes  in  the  preface, J  that  "  the 
quality  of  holy  writ  well  deserves,  on  several  important  accounts,  that 
its  translators  should  be  doctors  in  theology,  and  especially  well  versed 
in  controversies."  Simon's  observation  on  this  sentiment  merits 
our  utmost  attention  :  "  It  is  true,"  says  he,§   "  that  it  were  to  be 

II  n'adonc  pas  eu  raison  de  reformer  la  version  de  I'ancien  interprete,  qui 
exprime  tres-bien  a  la  lettre,  et  selon  le  sens,  le  verbe  Grec  XsnovgyEiv. 
Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  22. 

*  La  raison  qu'il  apporte  de  sa  traduction  en  cet  endroit,  est  que  les 
Calvinistes  lui  avoient  souvent  demande  en  quel  lieu  de  I'Ecriture  il  6toit 
marqu6  que  les  apotres  eussent  dit  la  messe. — Hist.  Crit.  des.  Versions  du 
N.  T.  ch.  31. 

f  Diss.  X.  Part  5.  sect.  5,  6,  9. 

I  La  qualit6  de  I'ecriture  sainte  merite  bien  aussi  pour  divers  chefs  que 
ses  traducieurs  soient  docteurs  en  theologie,  et  bien  verses  specialement 
aux  controverses.     Ibid. 

§  II  est  vrai,  qu'il  seroit  a  desirer  que  ceux  qui  se  nielent  de  traduire 
la  Bible  fussent  sqavans  dans  la  theologie  :  mais  ce  doit  etre  un  autre  theo- 
logie que  celle  qui  regarde  la  controverse  ;  car  il  arrive  souvent  que  les 
controversistes  voyent  dans  la  Bible  des  choses  qui  n'y  sont  point,  et  qu'ils 
en  limitent  quelquefois  les  mots  selon  leurs  id6es. — Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions 
duN.  T.  ch.  3L 
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wished  that  those  who  meddle  with  translating  the  Bible  were  learn- 
ed in  theology ;  but  it  should  be  another  sort  of  theology  than  the 
controversial ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  controvertists  discover 
in  the  Bible  things  not  in  it,  and  that  they  limit  the  significations  of 
the  words  by  their  own  ideas." 

13.  But  to  return  to  the  detection  I  have  attempted  of  Simon's 
partiality  as  a  critic,  and  of  the  contradictory  arguments  in  which 
he  is  often  involved  by  it ;  we  should  think  him  sometimes  as  much 
attached  to  the  letter,  and  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in 
the  original,  as  any  devotee  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  at  other  times 
disposed  to  allow  great  freedoms  in  both  respects.  When  we  ex- 
amine into  the  reason  of  this  inconsistency,  we  always  find  that  the 
former  is  a  prelude  to  the  defence  of  the  Vulgate  in  general,  or  of 
some  obscure  and  barbarous  expression  in  that  version  ;  the  latter 
is  often,  but  not  always,  in  vindication  of  something  in  the  Vulgate 
expressed  more  freely  than  perhaps  was  expedient,  or  at  least  ne- 
cessary ;  for  there  are  great  inequalities  in  that  translation.  J  say 
in  this  case  often  but  not  always ;  because,  as  was  hinted  before, 
when  there  is  no  scope  for  party  attachment,  his  own  good  sense 
determines  him  to  prefer  those  who  keep  close  to  the  meaning  be- 
fore those  who  keep  close  to  the  letter. 

"  It  flows,"  says  he,*  "  from  want  of  respect  for  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  to  transpose  the  order  of  their  words,  under  pretence 
that  this  transposition  forms  a  clearer  and  more  natural  sense.  This 
may  properly  be  remarked,  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  make  such  a 
change  in  the  text."  Again  :f  "  People  of  sense  will  prefer  the 
barbarism  of  the  ancient  Latin  edition  to  tie  politeness  of  Erasmus, 
because  it  is  no  fault  in  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  to  follow  closely 
his  original,  and  to  exhibit  even  its  transposition  of  words.  If  the 
interpreter  of  the  churcli  does  not  employ  Latin  terms  sufficiently 
pure,  it  is  because  he  is  determined  to  render  AiithfuUy  the  words 
of  his  original.  It  is  easy  to  remedy,  by  short  notes,  such  pretend- 
ed faults." 

The  preceding  observations  and   reasoning  he  has  himself  an- 


*  Ce  n'est  pas  aussi  avoir  assez  de  respect  pour  les  ecrits  des  apotres, 
<jue  de  transposer  i'ordre  des  mots,  sous  pretexte  que  cette  transposition 
forme  un  sens  plus  net  et  plus  naiurel.  I!  est  boii  de  le  remarquer  ;  mais 
il  n'est  pas  pertnis  de  faire  ce  cliangement  dans  le  texte. — Hist  Crit.  des 
Com"-  du  N.  T.  ch.  60. 

f  Les  gens  de  bon  sens  prefereront  la  barbaric  de  I'ancienne  edition 
Latine  a  la  politessed'Erasme,  parceqiie  ce  n'est  pas  un  defautdans  un  in- 
terprete  de  I'Ecriture  de  suivre  fidellementson  original,  et  d'en  represent- 
erjusqu'aux  hyperbates.  Si  I'interprete  de  I'^glise  ne  s'expiique  pas  en 
des  terms  Latins  assez  purs,  c'est  qu'il  s'est  attache  a  rendre  fidellement 
les  mots  de  son  original.  II  est  aise  de  retnedier  a  ces  pretendus  defauts 
par  des  petites  notes. 
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swered  in  another  place,  in  a  way  that  is  quite  satisfactory.  "  A 
translator  of  Scripture,"  says  he,*  "  ought  to  take  care  not  to  at- 
tach himself  entirely  to  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  original ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  falling  into  ambigui- 
ties ;  because  the  languages  do  not  accord  with  each  other  in  every 
thing."  Again  :-j-  "  A  translator  ouglit  not  simply  to  count  the 
words  ;  but  he  ought  besides  to  examine  in  what  manner  they  may 
be  joined  together  so  as  to  form  a  good  meaning  ;  otherwise  his 
translation  will  bi^  puerile  and  ridiculous."  In  another  place  he  is 
still  more  indulgent  :J  "  One  ought,  doubtless,  to  consider  the  dif- 
ference of  the  languages  ;  our  manners  and  our  expressions  do  not 
suit  those  oi  the  ancient  orientals.  For  this  reason  1  agree  with 
Father  Amelote,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  employ 
the  conjunction  and  in  all  the  places  where  it  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  because  this  repetition  shocks  us  ;  as  do  also  these  other 
particles,  behold,  then,  now,  because.  I  am  convinced  that  Ame- 
lote did  riii;ht  in  substituting  others  in  their  stead." 

If  it  should  be  asked,  Why  does  not  Simon  enjoin  rather  in 
those  places  to  trace  the  letter,  at  all  hazards,  in  the  text,  and  recur 
to  the  margin,  his  never-failing  resource  on  other  occasions,  for 
what  regards  the  meaning?  I  know  no  pertinent  answer  that  can 
be  given,  unless  that,  in  the  places  just  now  quoted,  he  is  not  en- 
gaged in  defending  the  obscurities,  and  even  the  nonsense,  of  the 
Vulgate,  against  the  plain  sense  of  other  versions. 

14.  To  those  above  cited  I  shall  add  but  a  few  other  speci- 
mens.    "  It  is,"  says  he,§  "  much  more  proper,  in  a  translation  of 

*  Un  traducteur  de  I'Ecriture  doit  prendre  garde  a  ne  s'attacher  pas 
entierement  a  I'ordre  des  mots  qui  est  dans  I'original ;  autrement  il  sera 
impossible  qu'il  ne  tombe  dans  des  equivoques,  parceque  les  langues  ne 
se  rapportent  pas  en  tout  les  unes  aux  autres. — Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  iii. 
ch.  2. 

t  Un  traducteur  ne  doit  pas  compter  simplement  les  mots ;  mais  11 
doit  de  plus  examiner  de  quelle  maniere  on  les  pent  joindre  ensemble  pour 
former  un  bon  sens;  autrement  sa  traduction  sera  puerile  et  ridicule. — 
Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  ii.  cli.  20. 

\  On  doit  a  la  verite  considerer  la  difference  de  langues ;  nos  manie- 
res  et  nos  expressions  ne  s'accordant  point  avec  celles  des  anciens  peuples 
d'orient.  Sur  ce  pied-la,je  conviens  avec  le  P.  Amelote,  qu'il  n'a  pas  6t6 
necessaire  qu'il  employat  la  conjonction  et  dans  tons  les  endroits  ou  elle 
se  trouve  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,  parceque  cette  repetition  nous  cho- 
que,  aussi  bien  que  ces  autres  particules,  voila,  done,  or,  parceque.  Je  suis 
meme  persuade  qu'il  en  a  pii  substituerd'autres  en  leur  place. — Hist.  Crit. 
des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  33. 

§  I!  est  bien  plus  a-propos,  dans  une  traduction  des  livres  sacr6s  en 
langue  vulgaire,  de  s'attacher  a  la  lettre  autaut  qu'il  est  possible,  que  de 
donner  des  sens  trop  libres  en  la  quittant. — Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N. 
T.  ch.  35. 
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the  sacred  books  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  attach  one's  self  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  letter,  than  to  give  meanings  too  free  in 
quitting  it."  Again  :*  "  This  respect  is  due  to  the  sacred  books, 
which  cannot  be  too  literally  interpreted,  provided  they  be  made 
intelligible."  This  sentiment  appears  moderate  on  a  general  view  ; 
yet,  when  applied  to  particular  cases,  it  will  not  be  found  to  be 
that  author's  sentiment.  And  what  may  be  thought  more  extraor- 
dinary, this  rule  of  his  will  be  found  to  require,  when  judged  by 
his  own  criticisms,  both  too  much  and  too  little. 

First,  it  requires  too  much,  because  it  implies  that  we  are  never 
to  forsake  the  letter,  unless  when,  by  adhering  to  it,  the  expres- 
sion might  be  rendered  unintelligible.  Yet,  in  a  quotation  lately 
given  from  that  author,  he  admits,  that  the  particles  and,  behold, 
then,  now,  because,  may  be  either  omitted  or  changed,  and  that  not 
on  account  of  their  hurting  the  sense,  which  they  rarely  do,  but 
expressly  because  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  words  shocks  us, 
that  is,  offends  our  ears.  An  additional  evidence  of  the  same  thing 
is  the  exception  he  takes  to  Munster's  translation,  which  he  declares 
to  be  too  literal,  and  consequently  rude,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
he  acknowledges  it  to  be  sufficiently  intelligible. f  The  sacred 
books,  then,  may  be  too  literally  interpreted,  though  they  be  made 
intelligible.  Assertions  more  manifestly  contradictory  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive. 

Secondly,  the  rule  he  has  given  us  requires  too  little  ;  because 
it  evidently  implies  that  the  letter  ought  to  be  deserted,  when  to  do 
so  is  necessary  for  expressing  the  sense  perspicuously.  Now,  if 
that  had  been  uniformly  our  critic's  opinion,  we  should  never  have 
had  so  many  recommendations  of  the  margin  for  correcting  the  am- 
biguities, false  meanings,  and  no  meanings,  which  a  rigorous  adhe- 
rence to  the  letter  had  brought  into  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
which  he  will  not  permit  to  be  changed  in  other  versions. 

15.  I  have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  Father  Simon's 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  when  unbiassed  by  any  special  purpose, 
were  rational  and  liberal.  I  have  given  some  evidences  of  this,  and 
intend  here  to  add  a  few  more.  Speaking  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Aquila  the  Jew,  he  says,  J   "  One  cannot 

*  On  doit  avoir  ce  respect  pour  les  iivres  sacr6s  qui  ne  peuvent  6tre 
tradiiits  irop  a  la  lettre,  poiirvu  qu'on  se  fasse  entendre. — Hist.  Crit.  des 
Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  24. 

f  Quoique  sa  version  soit  assez  intelligible,  elle  a  neanmoins  quelque 
chose  de  rude,  parceqn'elle  suit  trop  la  lettre  du  texte  Ebreu. — Hist.  Crit. 
du  V.  T.  liv.  ii.  ch.  21. 

I  On  ne  pent  pas  excuser  cet  interprete  d'line  affectation  vicieuse,  (que 
St.  Jerome  a  nomm6  ycaxo^rjUav,  ou  zde  ridicule),  d'autant  qu'il  a  traduit 
chaque  mot  de  son  texte  enti^rement  a  la  lettre,  et  d'une  maniere  si  rigou- 
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excuse  this  interpreter's  vicious  affectation,  (which  St.  Jerom  has 
named  'AaaoCtj^icc,  or  ridiculous  zeal),  in  translating  every  word  of 
his  text  entirely  by  the  letter,  and  in  so  rigid  a  manner  as  to  render 
his  version  altogether  barbarous."  Again  :*  "  The  LXX,  who 
translate  the  Hebrew  often  too  literally,  and  sometimes  even  with- 
out attending  to  the  sense,  do  not  always  exactly  hit  the  meaning ; 
and  they  render  themselves  obscure,  by  an  excessive  attachment 
to  the  letter."  Of  Arias's  translation  he  saysrf  '*  It  is  true,  that 
this  version  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  learning  Hebrew,  be- 
cause it  renders  the  Hebrew  word  for  word,  according  to  the  gram- 
matical sense ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  one  ought  therefore  to  give 
Arias  Montanus  the  character  of  a  most  faithful  interpreter  ;  on 
the  contrary,  one  will  do  him  much  more  justice  in  naming  him  a 
most  trifling  interpreter.^^ 

Agreeably  to  this  more  enlarged,  and  indeed  more  accurate 
way  of  thinking,  the  critic  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  expres- 
sion of  Munster,  "  Fructificate  et  augescite,  et  implete  aquas  in  fre- 
tis,"  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Vulgate,  "  Crescite  et  multipli- 
camini,  et  implete  aquas  maris."J  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  to 
the  passages  compared,  though  I  have  no  partiality  to  the  Vulgate. 
Yet,  by  Simon's  rule  above  quoted,  Munster's  version  here  ought 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  equally  intelligible  and  more  literal.  Nor  is 
the  word  fructificate  more  exceptionable  in  point  of  Latinity  than 
many  words  in  the  Vulgate  which  he  strenuously  defends ;  accusing 
those  who  object  to  them  of  an  excess  of  delicacy  but  ill  suited  to 
the  subject.  His  friend,  the  canon  of  Ely,  if  it  had  been  a  term  of 
the  ancient  interpreter,  would  have  told  us  boldly,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion with  better  reason  than  when  he  so  expressed  himself,  "  Pa- 
rum  fortasse  eleganter  verbum  'i'y^ pheru,  sic  reddidit;  sed  appo- 
site, ut  qui  maxime."  The  same  fault  of  being  too  literal,  and 
sometimes  tracing  etymologies,  he  finds  in  Beza.  "  What  has  of- 
ten deceived  Beza,"  says  he,§  "  and  the  other  translators  of  Gene- 
reuse,  que  cela  a  rendu  sa  version  tout-a-fait  barbare. — Hist.  Crit.  du  V. 
T.  liv.  ii. 

*  Les  Septante,  qui  traduisent  suvent  I'Ebreu  trop  a  la  lettie,  et  quel- 
quefois  nieme  sans  prendi'e  garde  au  sens,  ne  font  pas  toujours  un  choix 
exact  du  veritable  sens,  et  ils  se  rendent  obscurs,  pour  s'attacher  trop  a  la 
lettre.— Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  ii  .ch.  13. 

t  II  est  vrai,  que  cette  version  peut  etre  utile  a  ceux  qui  veulunt  ap- 
prendre  la  langue  Ebraique,  parcequ'elle  rend  I'Hebreu  mot  pour  mot,  et 
selon  le  sens  grammatical ;  mais  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  doive  donner  pour 
cela  a  Arias  Montanusla  quality  de  fidissimus  interpres ;  au  contraire,  on 
lui  fera  beaucoup  plus  de  justice  en  le  nommant  ineptissimus  interpres. — 
Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  ii.  ch.  20. 

X  Gen.  1:  22.  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  ii.  ch.  21. 

§  Ce  qui  a  souvent  tromp6  Beze  et  les  antres  traducteurs  de  Geneve, 
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va,  is  their  thinking  to  render  the  Greek  more  literally,  by  attach- 
ing themselves  to  express  etymologies.  They  have  not  considered, 
that  it  is  proper  only  for  schoolboys  to  translate  in  this  manner." 
To  these  let  me  add  the  testimony  of  his  apologist,  Hieronymus 
Le  Camus  :*  "  When  they  render  the  Hebrew  word  for  word,  they 
do  not  speak  pure  Greek.  This  Simon  calls  «axoC?2A/«,  or  a  vicious 
affectation  familiar  to  Jewish  interpreters,  and  occurring  sometimes 
in  the  Septuagint.  Thus,  when  they  turn  some  prepositions  from 
Hebrew  into  Greek,  they  retain  the  Hebrew  idiom  ;  for  example, 
in  Hebrew  the  comparative  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  min, 
which  the  LXX  and  Aquila  often  render  cm6,from;  in  which  case 
this  KaKo^rjXia  darkens  the  sense."  Was  there  none  of  this  KaKo^tiVa, 
then,  in  using  the  preposition  in  (where  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  and 
the  sense  of  the  expression  required  cwwi),  in  the  phrase  inviriute  of 
the  Vulgate  ?f 

16.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  were  his  general  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  he  no  sooner  descended  to  particular  instances,  than 
he  patronized  the  free  or  the  literal  manner,  just  as  the  one  or  the 
other  had  been  followed  by  the  Vulgate.  If  he  had  said,  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  example  of  the  ancient  interpreter  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  the  question  would  have  been  more  simple.  But 
whatever  weight  this  sentiment  might  have  had  with  Romanists,  to 
whom  that  version  serves  as  a  standard,  it  could  not  surely  have 
had  influence  enough  on  Protestants,  to  make  them  sacrifice  what 
they  judged  to  be  the  sense  of  the  unerring  Spirit,  in  deference  to  the 
discovered  mistakes  of  a  fallible  translator.  It  was,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance to  Father  Simon,  for  the  conviction  of  his  Protestant  rea- 
ders, to  show,  from  the  authentic  principles  of  criticism,  that  in  every 
thing  material  the  old  translator  had  judged  better  than  any  of  the 
later  interpreters;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this  momentous  point,  I 
have  given  a  specimen  of  his  wonderful  versatility  in  arguing.  That 
I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  must  at  the  same  time  add,  that  he 
does  not  carry  his   partiality  so  far  as  to  refuse  acknowledging  in 

c'est  qu'ils  ont  crd  rendre  les  mots  Grecs  plus  a  la  lettre,  s'ils  s'attachoient 
a  expritner  jusqu'aux  etymologies.  lis  n'ont  pas  consider^  qu'il  n'y  a  que 
des  ecoliers  qui  soient  capables  de  traduire  de  cette  manitire. — Hist.  Crit. 
des  Version  du  N.  T.  ch.  36. 

*  Quando  verba  Ebraica  ita  reddunt,  ut  verbum  de  verbo  exprimant, 
minus  Grsece  loquuntur ;  et  hoc  Simonius  vocavit  xaxo^rjUav,  seu  pravam 
affectationem  Judaeis  interpretibus  fainiliarem,  quae  etiam  iuterdum  in 
Septuaginta  interpretibus  occurrit.  Sic  dum  quasdam  prepositiones  ex 
Ebrseo  faciunt  Grsecas,  retinent  dictionern  Ebraicam  ;  exempli  causa,  ser- 
mo  Ebraicus  comparativum  exprimit  per  min,  quod  LXX  cum  Aquila 
haud  infrequenter  reddunt  anb  ab.  Tunc  ista  xaxo^rjXia  sensum  efficit 
obscurum. — Hier.  le  Cam.  De  Responsione  Vossii ;  edit.  Edinb.  1685,  p.  50. 

t  Rom.  1:  4.    See  sect.  7,  of  this  Dissertation. 
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the  Vulgate,  a  few  slips  of  no  consequence,  and  nowise  affecting  the 
sense.  To  have  acted  otherwise,  would  have  been  too  inartificial 
in  that  critic,  as  it  would  have  exposed  the  great  object  of  his  trea- 
tise too  much.  Some  concessions  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
employ,  as  an  expedient  for  gaining  the  acquiescence  of  his  readers 
in  points  incomparably  more  important. 

17.  I  shall  now  finish  what  I  have  to  remark  upon  his  criticisms, 
with  some  reflections  on  those  words  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers,  he  considers  as  consecrated,  and  as  therefore 
entitled  to  be  preferred  to  other  words  which  are  equally  significant, 
but  have  not  had  the  same  advantage  of  antiquity  and  theological  use. 
I  readily  admit  the  title  claimed  in  behalf  of  such  words,  when  they 
convey  exactly  the  idea  denoted  by  the  original  terms,  and  are  nei- 
ther obscure  nor  ambiguous  ;  nay,  I  do  not  object  even  to  their  am- 
biguity, when  the  same  ambiguity  is  in  the  original  term.  And  this 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  utmost  which  ought  to  be  either  demanded  on 
one  side,  or  yielded  on  the  other.  If,  on  account  of  the  usage  of 
any  former  interpreter,  1  admit  words  which  convey  not  the  same 
idea  with  the  original,  or  which  convey  it  darkly,  or  which  convey 
also  other  ideas  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  true,  or  confounded 
with  it ;  I  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  truths  of  the  Spirit,  that  I  may 
pay  a  vain  compliment  to  antiquity,  in  adopting  its  phraseology  even 
when  it  may  mislead.  That  the  words  themselves  be  equally  plain 
and  pertinent  with  any  words  which  might  occur,  appears  to  me  so 
reasonable  a  limitation  to  the  preference  granted  in  favor  of  those 
used  in  any  former  version,  that  if  the  bare  stating  of  the  matter,  as 
is  done  above,  be  not  sufficient,  I  do  not  know  any  topic  by  which 
I  could  convince  persons  who  are  of  a  different  opinion.  But  per- 
haps it  will  answer  better  to  descend  to  particulars.  It  is  only  thus 
a  person  can  be  assured  of  making  himself  thoroughly  understood. 

18.  Simon,  speaking  of  the  Lutheran  and  Port  Royal  versions, 
says,*  "  Neither  of  them  retains  almost  any  thing  of  that  venerable 

*  Les  uns  et  les  autres  ne  retiennent  bresquerien  de  cet  air  venerable 
et  toutdivin  que  I'Ecritiire  a  dans  les  langues  originales.  On  n'y  trouve 
point  cette  simplicity  de  stile  qui  est  repandue  dans  les  ecrits  des  evange- 
listes  et  des  apotres.  Cela  paroite  des  les  premiers  mots  de  la  traduction 
de  Mons,  oOi  nous  lisons  la  genealogie  de  Jesus  Christ  :  et  en  efFet  ces  deux 
nriots  Latins,  liber  genei-ationis,  qui  repondent  a  deux  autres  qui  sont  dans 
le  Grec,  signifient  g-enea/og-ie.  Mais  un  interprete  qui  voudra  conserver 
cet  air  simple  que  les  livres  sacres  ont  dans  les  langues  originales,  aimera 
mieux  traduire  simplementZe  livre  de  la  generation.  II  remarquera  en  me- 
me  temps  a  la  marge,  que  dans  le  stile  de  la  Bible  on  ai)pelle  ^i)SXog  ysvi- 
(Tiag  ce  que  les  Grecs  nomment  yfvinXoyla,  genealogie  ;  que  les  apotres  ont 
pris  cette  expression  de  la  version  Grecque  des  Septante,  qui  ont  ainsi  in- 
interpret6  le  sepher-toldoth  des  Ebreux.— Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T. 
ch.  35. 
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and  quite  divine  appearance  wliich  Scripture  has  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. One  does  not  find,  in  these  versions,  that  sirnphcity  of 
style  which  is  diffused  through  tlie  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists. This  appears  from  the  first  words  of  the  translation  of 
Mons,  where  we  read,  '  La  genealogie  de  Jesus  Christ :'  in  effect, 
the  two  Latin  words  liber  generationis,  answering  to  two  others  in 
the  Greek,  signify  genealogy.  But  an  interpreter,  who  chooses  to 
preserve  that  simple  air  which  the  sacred  hooks  have  in  the  ori- 
ginal tongues,  will  rather  translate  simply,  the  book  of  the  gene- 
•  ration.  He  will  remark,  at  the  same  time  on  the  margin,  that, 
in  the  style  of  the  Bible,  one  calls  iSljUog  yivtoiMg  what  the  Greeks 
name  ysviaXoyia,  genealogy ;  that  the  apostles  have  adopted  this 
expression  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy,  who  have  thus 
expressed  the  sepher-toldoth  of  the  Hebrews." 

Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  Simon  himself  speaks  of  it  as  un- 
questionable that  genalogie  expresses  the  meaning.  But  he  objects, 
that  it  is  not  so  simple  an  expression  as  le  livre  de  la  generation. 
If  he  had  called  it  too  learned  a  term  for  ushering  in  so  plain  a  nar- 
rative as  the  gospel,  I  should  have  thought  die  objection  plausible. 
But  when  he  speaks  of  simplicity,  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  some  mean- 
ing to  that  word  which  1  am  not  acquainted  with.  I  should  never 
imagine,  that  of  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea,  suppos- 
ing the  expressions  in  other  respects  equal,  that  should  be  account- 
ed the  least  simple  which  is  in  the  fewest  words.  Or,  if  tho  phrase, 
le  livre  de  la  generation,  do  not  derive  its  superior  simi)licity  from 
its  being  more  complex,  does  it  derive  that  quality  from  its  being 
more  obscure  than  la  gtneaJogic  ?  I  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider plainness,  radier  than  obscurity,  as  characteristic  of  simplicity. 
And,  indeed,  the  chief  fault  I  find  in  the  former  of  these  expressions 
is  its  obscurity.  The  word  livre  is  here  used  in  a  sense  which  it 
never  has  in  French  ;  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  wove]  generation : 
and  consequently  the  phrase  does  not  convey  intelligibly  the  idea 
of  the  writer,  or  indeed  any  idea  whatever.  Our  author's  answer 
to  this  is  :  "  Give  the  sense  on  the  margin;"  that  is,  in  other  words, 
give  the  etymology  of  the  phrase  in  the  text,  and  the  translation  in 
the  margin.  Is  not  this  the  very  method  taken  by  Arias  Montanus, 
whom  our  critic  has,  nevertheless,  treated  very  contemptuously  .''  Is 
not  this  hunting  after  etymological  significations,  the  very  thing  he 
condemns  so  strongly  in  Beza  and  some  ether  modern  interpreters  ? 
And  where  is  the  difference,  whether  the  expression  to  be  explained 
be  a  phrase  or  a  compound  word  ;  for  a  compound  word  is  no  other 
than  a  contracted  phrase  }  FeviuXoyia  is  but  two  words,  yiveug  Xoyog, 
contracted  into  one.  This  our  author  admits  to  be  a  just  (and,  I  add, 
a  literal)  version  of  sepher-toldoth.  Now,  if  the  evangelist  had  em- 
ployed this  instead  of  ^IfUog  yfpi'ofwg^  Simon  would  have  had  the 
same  reason  for  insisting  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  text  la 
Vol.  I.  52 
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parole  cle  la  generation^  and  that  the  meaning  should  be   explained 
in  the  margin. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  this  way  of  interpreting,  by  tracing  the 
etymology,  is  proper,  because  sometimes  it  conveys  the  sense  with 
sufficient  perspicuity,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  language  ad- 
mits ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  always.  Every  body  will  allow,  that 
gptA>;^OfOi  could  not  be  more  justly  rendered  than  lovers  of  pleasure, 
or  q'lXo&fot  than  lovers  of  God;  but  avaoq!Oi.vTai  is  much  better 
translated  faZse  accusers,  than  informers  concern  ing  Jigs ;  (piXoaocpoc, 
philosophers,  than  lovers  of  ivisdom.  The  apostolical  admonition, 
Col.  2:  8,  BXtmii  f.it]  Tig  vftug  toiuv  6  ovXayotyaJv  did  rtjg  qi\ooo(f>iag, 
is  certainly  better  rendered  Beware  lest  any  man  seduce  you  through 
philosophy,  than  Beware  lest  any  man  carry  you  off  a  prey,  through 
the  love  oi"  wisdom;  which,  though  it  traces  tiie  letter,  does  not  give 
the  sense.  Yet  in  these  cases  the  terms  may  be  pertinently  explained 
in  the  margin^  as  well  as  in  that  mentioned  by  the  critic.  Now,  to 
qualify  one  for  the  office  of  interpreter,  it  is  requisite  that  he  be  capa- 
ble of  giving  the  received  use  of  the  phrases  as  well  as  of  the  compound 
words;  and  of  the  compound  words  as  well  as  of  the  simple  words. 

There  are  cases  in  which  1  have  acknowledged  that  recourse  to 
the  margin  is  necessary ;  but  such  cases  are  totally  different  from 
the  present,  as  will  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one  who  has 
attended  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject.*  But  the  method 
so  often  recommended  by  Simon  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  most 
bungling  imaginable  :  It  is  unnaturally  to  disjoin  two  essential  parts 
of  the  translator's  business,  the  interpretation  of  words  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  idioms  or  phrases,  allotting  the  text  or  body  of  the 
book  for  the  one,  and  reserving  the  margin  for  the  other.  In 
consequence  of  which,  the  text  vt'ill  be  often  no  better  than  a  col- 
lection of  riddles,  or  what  is  \vorse,  a  jargon  of  unmeaning  words  ; 
whilst  tliat  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  interpretation  will 
be  found  in  the  margin.  This  naturally  suggests  a  query.  Wheth- 
er the  text  might  not  as  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether;  as 
it  would  only  serve  to  interrupt  the  reader's  progress,  distract  his 
attention  and  divide  his  thoughts  ?  To  this  let  me  add  another 
query.  Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  translations  of  Aquila, 
Malvenda,  Arias  Montanus,  Pagnin,  and  Beza,  (for  they  all  in- 
cur this  stigma  from  our  author  when  they  translate  more  literally 
than  the  Vulgate),  which  better  deserves  the  denonnnation  of  a 
schoolboy's  version,  than  that  which  the  author  in  this  place  so 
strongly  patronizes  ? 

19.  I  observed,  that  compound  words  are  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  with  such  phrases  qs  (ilpXogyei'foewg.  This  holds  more 
manifestly  in  Hebrew,  where  the  nouns  which  are  said  by  their  gram- 
marians to  be  in  statu  constructo,  are  in   effect  compound  terms. 

*  Diss.  II,  Part  1.  sect.  5.     Diss.  VIII,  throughout. 
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To  combine  them  the  more  easily,  a  change  is  in  certain  cases,  made 
on  the  letters  of  the  word  which  we  should  call  the  governing  word ; 
and  when  there  is  no  change  in  the  letters,  there  is  often  by  the  Ma- 
soretic  reading,  a  change  in  the  vowel  points  to  facilitate  the  pronun- 
ciation of  them  as  one  word.     In  this  way,  sepher-toldoth  is  as  truly 
one  compound  word  in   Hebrew  as  yevaaloyla  is  in  Greek,  and  of 
the  same  signification.     There  is  a  similar  idiom  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, for  supplying  names  by  what  may  be  termed,  indifferently, 
phrases  or  compound  nouns :  Such  are,  gens-cfarmes,  jet-cVeau, 
aide-de-camp.     We  should  think  a  translator  had  much  of  the  x«x- 
oC^Ua,  the  vicious  affectation  so  often  above-mentioned,  who  should 
render  them  into  English,  people  of  arms,  cast  of  water,  help  of 
field.     Another  evidence  that  this  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  composition  in  Hebrew  is,  that  when  there  is  occasion  for  the  affix 
pronouns,   though  their  connexion  be  in   strictness  with  the  first  of 
the  two  terms,  they  are  annexed  to  the  second  ;  which   would  be 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  syntax  if  both  were  not  considered  as  ma- 
king but  one  word,  and  consequently,  as  not  admitting  the  insertion 
of  a  pronoun  between  them.     Thus,  what  is  rendered,  Isa.  2:  20. 
*'  his  idols  of  silver,"  and  "  his  idols  of  gold,"  if  the  two  nouns  in 
each  phrase  were  not  conceived  as  combined  into  one  compound 
term,  ought  to  be  translated  idols  of  his  silver,  and  idols  of  his  gold, 
lint  ■'i;'^bN  riNii  ib'O'd  ■^b.''rN  riN,  which  is  not  according  to  the  genius 
of  that  language,  for  the  affix  pronouns  are  never  transposed. 

But  when  the  words  are  considered  in  this  (which  I  think  is  the 
true)  light,  as  one  compound  name,  there  is  tlie  same  reason  for 
rendering  them  as  our  interpreters  have  done,  that  there  would  be 
to  render  vcpdavdfjconla  avvov,  his  love  to  men,  and  not  love  to  his 
men.  In  the  same  manner,  '^'■^,']p^  Q"4  shem  kodshi,  is  "  my  holy 
name,"  "'^^1?  ^^  ^f^'^  kodshi,  "  my  holy  mountain,"  and  ■'*^']i^  ]?.'>y 
shemen  kodshi,  "  my  holy  oil."  These,  if  we  should  follow  the 
letter  in  translating  them,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  trace  the 
form  of  the  composition,  must  be,  the  name  of  my  holiness,  the 
mountain  of  my  holiness,  and  the  oil  of  my  holiness.  In  translating 
"^p,"]^  ■'"Vn  elohe  tsidki,  rendered  in  the  common  version.  Psalm  4: 
1,  "  O  God  of  my  righteousness,"  I  see  no  occasion,  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, to  make  a  stretch  to  find  a  meaning  to  the  word  answering  to 
righteousness;  the  word,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  above  ex- 
emplified, has  there  manifestly  the  force  of  an  epithet,  and  the  ex- 
pression implies  no  more  than  my  irighteous  God.  In  this  way 
T'?^1)l  D?  gham  kodshecha,  Isa.  63:  18,  (which  is  exactly  similar), 
translated  in  the  English  Bible,  after  Tremelius,  and  much  in  the 
manner  of  Arias,  "  the  peopleof  thy  holiness,"  is  rendered  in  the  Vul- 
gate and  by  Houbigant,  "  populum  sanctum  tuum,"  thy  holy  people, 
and  to  the  same  purpose  by  Castalio  and  the  translator  of  Zuric. 
This  very  thing,  therefore,  that  the  Seventy  did  not  render  sephev" 
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toldoth,  ysvealoyitt,  to  which  it  literally  and  in  signification  anwers, 
but  (H/Slog  ysvtoewg,  is  an  example  of  that  y.aytoCr]Ua  of  which  Jerom 
justly  accuses  them,  and  which  Simon  never  fails  to  censure  with  se- 
verity in  every  translation  where  he  finds  it,  except  the  Vulgate.  As 
this  plirase,  however,  in  consequence  of  its  introduction  by  these  in- 
terpreters, obtained  a  currency  among  the  Hellenist  Jews,  and  was 
quite  intelligible  to  them,  being  in  the  national  idiom,  it  was  proper 
in  the  evangelist,  or  his  translator  to  adopt  it.  The  case  was  total- 
ly different  with  those  for  whom  the  Latin  version  was  made,  whose 
idiom  the  words  liber  generationis  did  not  suit,  and  to  whose  ears 
they  conveyed  only  unmeaning  sounds. 

20.  I  have  never  seen  M.  Simon's  French  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  but  I  have  an  English  version  of 
his  version,  by  William  Webster,  curate  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West.  The  English  translator  professes,  in  his  dedication,  to  have 
translated  literally  from  the  French.  Yet  Matthew's  Gospel  begins 
in  this  manner  :  "  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ."  If  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  taken  the  freedom  to  alter  Simon's  phrase,  he  has  acted 
very  strangely,  as  it  is  hardly  in  the  {)ower  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive a  good  reason  for  turning  that  work  (which  is  itself  but  a  trans- 
lation of  a  translation)  into  English,  unless  to  show,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  that  eminent  critic's  manner  of  applying  his  own  rules,  and 
to  let  us  into  his  notions  of  the  proper  method  of  translating  holy 
writ.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Simon  has  actually  rendered  it  in 
French,  La  genealogie,  it  is  no  less  strange  that,  without  assigning 
a  reason  for  his  change  of  opinion,  or  so  much  as  mentioning  in  the 
preface,  or  in  a  note,  that  he  had  changed  it,  he  should  employ  an 
expression  which  he  had,  in  a  work  of  high  reputation,  censured 
with  so  much  severity  in  another.* 

21.  Now  if,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  be  evident,  that  his 
own  principles,  explicitly  declared  in  numberless  parts  of  his  book, 

*  I  have,  since  these  Dissertations  were  finished,  been  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  copy  of  Simon's  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
from  which  I  find  that  his  Enghsh  translator  has  not  misrepresented  him. 
Without  any  apology,  eitijer  in  the  preface  or  in  the  notes,  he  adopts  the 
very  expression  whicii  he  had  in  so  decisive  a  maimer  condemned  in  the 
Gentlemen  of  Port  Royal.  Nay,  so  little  does  he  value  the  rule  which  he 
had  so  often  prescribed  to  others,  to  give  a  literal  version  in  the  text,  and 
the  meaning  in  the  margin,  that  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  present,  he  reverses 
it ;  he  gives  the  meaning  in  the  text  and  the  literal  version  in  the  margm. 
1  think  that,  in  so  doing,  he  judges  much  better  ;  hut,  if  Au'ther  experience 
produced  this  alteration  in  his  sentiments,  it  is  strange  that  he  seems  never 
to  have  reflected,  that  he  owed  to  the  public  some  account  of  so  glaring 
an  inconsistency  in  his  conduct;  and  to  those  translators  whose  judgment 
he  had  treated  with  so  little  ceremony,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  error. 
Simon's  translation  iti,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  one,  but  it  will  not  bear  to 
fee  examined  by  his  owo  ruJes  and  maxims. 
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as  well  as  right  reason,  condemn  the  servile  method  of  tracing  ety- 
mologies in  words  or  phrases,  (for  there  is  no  material  difference  in 
the  cases,)  to  the  manifest  injury  of  perspicuity,  and  consequently  of 
the  sense  ;  I  know  no  tolerable  plea  which  can  be  advanced  in  favor 
of  such  phrases,  unless  that  to  which  he  often  recurs  in  other  cases, 
consecration  by  long  use.  "  Wh}^,"  he  asks,*  speaking  of  the  Port 
Royal  translation,  "  have  they  banished  from  this  version  many 
words  which  long  use  has  authorized,  and  which  have  been,  so  to 
speak,  canonized  in  the  western  churches  ?"  He  does  not  indeed 
plead  this  in  defence  of  the  words  liber  generationis,  though  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  plausible  argument  he  had  to  offer.  But,  as  it  is 
a  principal  topic  with  him,  to  which  he  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
recur,  it  will  require  a  more  particular  examination. 

22.  "  Where  we  have,  in  the  Greek,"  says  he,f  ''fvcxyyeklCovtai, 
and  in  the  Vulgate  evangelizantur,  Erasmus  has  translated  '  Laetum 
evangelii  accipiunt  nuntium.'  He  explains  by  several  words  what 
might  have  been  rendered  by  one  only,  which  is  not  indeed  Latin, 
but,  as  the  learned  John  Bois  remarks,  it  is  ancient,  and  is,  besides, 
as  current  as  several  other  words  which  ecclesiastic  use  has  ren- 
dered familiar.  He  adds  in  the  same  place,  that  he  is  not  shocked 
with  this  expression  in  our  Vulgate,  '  qui  non  fuerit  scandalizatus,' 
because  he  is  for  allowing  the  Gospel  to  speak  after  its  own  manner. 
Erasmus  has  translated,  '  Quisquis  non  fuerit  ofTensus,'  which  is  bet- 
ter Latin."  In  regard  to  the  last  expression,  he  has  a  similar  re- 
mark in  his  critique  on  the  Version  of  Mons.  "  These  words,'* 
says  he,J  "  '  Si  ocukis  tuus  dexter  scandalizat  te,'  the  Gentlemen 

*  Pourquoi  a-t-on  banni  pliisieurs  mots  qu'un  long  usage  a  autorises, 
et  qui  ont  6te,  pour  ainsi  dire,  canonists  dans  les  eglisesd'occident  ?— Hist. 
Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  35. 

f  Od  11  y  a  dans  le  Grec  (Matt.  11:  5)  elayyeXi^oviai,  et  dans  la  Vulgate 
evangelizantur,  Erasnie  a  traduit  "Ifetum  Evangelii  accipiunt  nuntium." 
II  explique  par  plusieurs  mots  ce  qu'il  pouvoit  rendre  par  un  seul,  qui 
n'est  pas  a  la  verity  Latin,  mais,  comme  le  docte  Jean  Bois  a  remarque,  il 
est  ancien,  et  il  est  anssi  bien  de  mise  que  plusieurs  autres  mots  auxqucls 
I'usage  de  I'^glise  a  donn6  cours.  II  ajonte  an  meme  endroit,  qu'il  n'est 
point  choqu6  de  cette  expression  qui  est  dans  notre  Vulgate,  "qui  non  fue- 
rit scandalizatus,"  parcequ'il  soulfre  volontiers  que  I'Evangile  parle  a  sa 
maniere.  Erasme  a  traduit  "quiscjuis  non  fueirit  oftensus ;"  ce  qui  est 
plus  Latin. — Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  22. 

I  Ces  paroles,  (Matt.  5:  29)  "  Si  oculus  tuus  dexter  scandalizat  te," 
Messieurs  de  Port  Royale  ont  traduit  par  celles-ci,  "  Si  votre  ceil  droit 
vous  est  un  sujet  de  scandale  et  de  chute."  lis  disent  que  le  mot  de  scan- 
dale  tout  seul  donne  d'ordinaire  une  autre  id6e,  et  qu'il  se  prend  j)our  ce 
qui  nous  fait  choques,  et  non  pas  pour  ce  qui  nous  fait  tomber.  Mais  St 
Jerome,  qu'ils  pretendent  imitcr,  n'a  point  eu  cette  delicatesse.  On  ne 
trouve  pas  neanmoins  mauvais  qu'ils  aycnt  expliqu6  le  mot  de  scandale  par 
celui  de  chide  ;  mais  cette  explication  devoit  plutot  6tre  a  la  marge  que 
dans  le  texte  de  la  version. — Hist,  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  35. 
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of  Port  Royal  have  translated,  '  Si  votre  ceil  droit  vous  est  un  sujet 
de  scandale  et  de  chute.'  They  say  that  the  word  scandale,  by  it- 
self, conveys  commonly  another  idea,  denoting  that  which  shocks 
us,  not  that  which  makes  us  fall.  But  St.  Jerom,  whom  they  pre- 
tend to  imitate,  was  not  so  delicate.  We  should  not,  however, 
have  found  fault  with  their  explaining  the  word  scandale,  scandal, 
by  the  word  chute,  fall ;  but  this  explanation  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  margin  rather  than  in  the  text  of  the  version." 

23.  As  to  what  regards  the  proper  version  of  the  words  evay- 
yeXiCoi  and  evayytXtov,  1  have  explained  myself  fully  in  some  former 
Dissertations,*  and  shall  only  add  here  a  few  things  suggested  by 
the  remarks  above   quoted.     First,  then,  M.  Simon  condemns  it 
much  in  a  translator,  to  explain  by  several  words  what  might  have 
been  rendered  by  one  only.     I  condemn  it  no  less  than  he.     But, 
by  the  examples  produced,  one  would  conclude  that  he  had  meant, 
not  what  might  have  been,  but  what  could  not  have  been,  rendered 
by  one  only  ;  for  evangelizantur  is  not  a  version  of  ivayytli^ovxai,; 
liov  scandalizatus  fuerit  o(  oxavdaktad^ii.     This  is  merely  to  give 
the  Greek  words  something  of  a  Latin   form,  and  so  evade  transla- 
ting them  altogether.     A  version  composed  in  this  plan,  if  without 
absurdity  we  could  call  it  a  version,  would  be  completely  barbarous 
and  unintelligible.     There  are  a  very  few  cases  wherein  it  is  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  original  term.     These  1  have  described  already. f 
But  neither  of  the  words  now  mentioned  falls  under  the  description  : 
and  common  sense  is  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  when  a  word  cannot 
be  translated  intelligibly  by  one  word  only,  the  interpreter  ought  to 
employ  more.     "  Verba  ponderanda  sunt,"  says  Houbigant,J  "  non 
numeranda  —  Neque  enim  fieri  potest,  ut  duarum  linguarum  paria 
semper  verba  paribus  respondeant." 

Secondly,  That  a  word  is  familiar  to  us,  is  no  evidence  that  we 
understand  it,  though  this  circumstance,  its  familiarity,  often  prevents 
our  discovering  that  we  do  not  understand  it. 

Thirdly,  Ecclesiastical  use  is  no  security  that  the  word,  though 
it  be  understood,  conveys  to  us  the  same  idea  which  the  original 
term  did  to  those  to  whom  the  Gospels  were  first  promulged.  In 
a  former  Dissertation^  the  fullest  evidence  has  been  given,  that,  in 
regard  to  several  words,  the  meaning  which  has  been  long  establish- 
ed by  ecclesiastic  use,  is  very  different  from  that  which  they  have 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Fourthly,  That  to  render  the  plain  Greek  words  CAavdaXlCoi  and 
ivayyiXl^oi  into  Latin,  by  the  words  scandalizo  and  evangelizo, 
which  are  not  Latin  words,  is  so  far  from  allowing  the  Gospel  to 
speak  after  its  own  manner,  (as  Bois  calls  it),  that  it  is,  on  the  con- 

*   Diss.  V.  Part  ii.     Diss.  VI.  Part  v.  f  D's-  VIII.  passim. 

t  Proleg.  cap.  v.  art.  3.  §  Dies.  IX. 
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trary,  giving  ii  a  manner  of  speaking  the  most  different  from  its  own 
that  can  be  imagined.  This  I  intend  soon  to  evince,  even  from 
Simon  himself,  though,  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  he  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  sentiment  of  the  English  critic. 

Lastly,  The  argument  implied  in  the  remark,  that  Jerom  had 
not  so  much  delicacy  as  the  translators  of  Port  Royal,  because  he 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  word  scandalizo,  though  not  Latin, 
in  his  Latin  version,  admits  a  twofold  answer.  The  first  is,  Jerom 
did  wrong  in  so  doing.  Simon  acknowledges  that  he  was  neither 
infallible  nor  inspired  ;  he  acknowledges,  further,  that  he  might,  and 
in  a  few  instances  did  mistake,  and  is  by  consequence,  not  implicit- 
ly to  be  followed.  "  It  would  be  wrong,"  says  the  critic  in  a  pas- 
sage formerly  quoted,  "  to  imitate  the  faults  of  St.  Jerom,  and  to 
pay  greater  deference  to  his  authority  than  to  the  truth."  The 
second  answer  is,  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  Scandahm  was 
not  a  Latin  word  ;  consequently,  to  those  who  understood  no  Greek, 
it  was  obscure,  or,  if  you  will,  unintelligible.  This  is  the  worst  that 
could  be  said.  Jerom,  or  whoever  first  introduced  it  into  the  Latin 
version,  had  it  in  his  power  to  assign  it  in  a  note  what  sense  he 
pleased.  But  scandale  was  a  French  word  before  the  translators  of 
Mons  had  a  being ;  and  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  divert  it  from 
the  meaning  which  general  use  had  given  it  long  before.  Now,  as  they 
justly  observe  in  their  own  vindication,  the  import  of  the  French 
word  did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  original ;  they  were,  therefore, 
by  all  the  rules  of  interpretation,  obliged  to  adopt  another.  Jerom, 
by  adopting  the  word  scandalum,  darkened  the  meaning  ;  they,  by 
using  the  word  scandale,  would  have  given  a  false  meaning.  Their 
only  fault,  in  my  opinion,  was  their  admitting  an  improper  word 
into  their  version,  even  though  coupled  with  another  which  expresses 
the  sense. 

24.  But  as  our  author  frequently  recurs  to  this  topic,  the  con- 
secration of  such  words  by  long  use,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it 
more  narrowly.  Some  have  gone  further  on  this  article  than  our 
author  is  willing  to  justify.  "  Sutor,"  says  he,*  "  pretended  that 
it  was  not  more  allowable  to  make  new  translations  of  the  Bible, 
than  to  change  the  style  of  Cicero  into  another  :  '  Nonne  injuriam 
faceret  Tullio,  qui  ejus  stylum  immutare  vellet?'  But,  by  the  leave 
of  the  Parisian  theologist,"  says  Simon,  "  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  reforming  the  style  of  a  book,  and  making  a  version  of  that 

*  Sutor  pretendoit  qu'il  ii'etoit  pas  plus  perriiis  de  faire  de  nouvelles 
traductions  de  la  Bible,  que  de  changer  le  stile  de  Ciceron  en  un  autre: 
"Nonne  injuriatn  faceret  Tullio,  qui  ejus  stylutu  immutare  vellet?"  Mais 
n'en  dtpiaise  a  ce  tlieologien  de  Paris,  il  y  a  bien  de  la  difference  entre  re- 
former le  stile  d'un  livre,  et  faire  une  version  de  ce  meme  livre.  On  peut 
faire  une  traduction  de  Nouveau  Testament  sur  le  Grec  ou  sur  le  Latin, 
sans  toucher  .\  ce  Grec,  ni  k  ce  Latin.— Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T. 
ch.2L 
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book.  One  may  make  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Greek,  or  from  the  Latin,  without  making  any  change  on  that 
Greek  or  that  Latin."  The  justness  of  this  sentiment  is  self-evi- 
dent ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  it,  that  if  the  words 
and  phrases  in  the  version  convey  the  same  ideas  and  thoughts  to 
the  readers  which  thoseof  the  original  convey,  it  is  a  just  translation, 
whatever  conformity  or  disconformity  in  sound  and  etymology  there 
may  be  between  its  words  and  phrases,  and  the  words  and  phrases 
of  the  original,  or  of  other  translations. 

Of  this  Simon  appears,  on  several  occasions,  to  be  perfectly 
sensible,  insomuch  that  he  has,  oa  this  very  article,  taken  up  the 
defence  of  Castalio  against  Beza,  who  had  attacked,  with  much 
acrimony,  the  innovations  of  the  former  in  point  of  language.  "  It 
is  not,  as  Beza  very  well  said,"  (I  quote  IJeza  here  as  quoted  by 
Simon),*  ''  so  much  my  opinion  as  that  of  the  ablest  ecclesiastic 
writers,  who,  when  they  discourse  with  the  greatest  elegance  con- 
cerning sacred  things,  make  no  alteration  on  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  quote."  Though  this  verdict  of  Beza  is  introdu- 
ced with  -manifest  approbation,  dit-ilfort  hien,  and  though  in  confir- 
mation of  it,  he  adds,  that  both  Beza  and  Castalio  have  taken,  in 
this  respect,  unpardonable  liberties,  yet  h  is  very  soon  followed  by 
such  a  censure,  as  in  my  opinion,  invalidates  the  whole.  "  There  is, 
nevertheless,"  says  he,f  "  some  exaggeration  in  this  reproach.  For 
the  question  here  is  about  the  version  of  the  sacred  books,  and  not 
about  the  original ;  so  that  one  cannot  object  to  Castalio,  as  Beza 
does,  his  having  changed  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses U, '  divinam  illam  Spiritus  Sancti  eloquentiam.'  It  is  certain, 
to  adopt  the  style  of  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  speak  Latin.  Wherefore,  Castalio  might  well  put  in  his 
Latin  translation  lotio  and  genii,  instead  of  baptisma  and  angeli, 
without  changing  aught  in  the  expressions  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The 
moderation  and  justness  of  his  sentiments  here  do  not  well  accord, 
either  with  the  high  claims  which,  in  favor  of  ecclesiastic  terms,   he 


*  Ce  n'est  pas,  dit-il  fort  bien,  tant  mon  sentiment,  que  celui  de  plus 
habiles  ecrivains  ecclesiastiques,  lesquels,  quand-meine  ils  parlent  avec  le 
plus  de  politesse  des  choses  sacr^es,  ne  chanorent  rien  dansles  passages  de 
J'Ecriture  qu'ils  citent. — Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  duN.  T.  ch.  24. 

f  II  y  a  neanmoins  de  i'exageration  dans  ce  raproche.  Car  il  n'est 
ici  question  que  de  la  version  des  livres  sacres,  et  non  pas  de  I'original  : 
et  ainsi  I'on  ne  peut  pas  objecter  a  Castalio,  comme  fait  Beze,  d'avoir 
chang6  les  paroles  du  Saint  Esprit,  on,  comme  il  parle,  "  divinam  illam 
Spiritus  Sancti  eloquentiam."  II  est  certain  que  le  St.  Esprit,  pour  me 
servir  des  termes  des  ministres  de  Geneve,  n'a  point  par]6  Latin.  C'est 
pourquoi  Castalio  a  pu  mettre  dans  sa  tiadnction  Latine  lotio  et  genii  au 
lieu  de  baptisma  et  angeli,  sans  rien  changer  pour  cela  dans  les  expressions 
du  Saint  Esprit. — Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  24. 
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makes  to  consecration,  canonization,  etc.   or  with  the  accusations 
brought  on  this  very  article  against  Erasmus  and  others. 

Wherein  does  the  expression  of  Theodore  Beza,  in  calling  those 
ancient  words  and  phrases  of  the  Vulgate  "  divinam  illam  Spiritus 
Sancti  eloquentiam,"  differ  in  import  from  that  given  by  John  Bois, 
who  says,  in  reference  to  them,  "  Libenter  audio  Scripturam  suo 
quidem  modo,  suoque  velut  idiomate  loquentem  ?"  May  it  not  be 
replied,  just  as  pertinently  to  Bois  as  to  Beza,  "  The  question  here 
is  about  the  version  of  the  sacred  books,  and  not  about  the  original. 
It  is  certain,  that  as  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  speak  Latin,  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  written  in  that  language."  Their  phrases  and  idioms, 
therefore,  are  not  concerned  in  the  dispute ;  for,  if  those  expres- 
sions, concerning  which  we  are  now  inquiring,  be  not  the  language 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Simon  himself  maintains  that  they  are  not, 
neither  are  they  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  same 
sentiment  with  an  inconsiderable  difference  in  the  expression  is  quo- 
ted by  our  author  with  high  approbation  from  the  canon  of  Ely,  as 
worthy  of  being  turned  into  a  general  rule,*  and  with  no  little  cen- 
sure from  the  minister  of  Geneva. 

25.  1  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  obscurity  of  such 
terms,  and  I  have  shownf  the  impropriety  of  several  of  them,  as 
conveying  ideas  very  different  from  those  conveyed  by  the  words 
of  the  original,  rightly  understood  ;  and  though  this  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  setting  them  aside — sufficient  I  mean,  to  any 
person  who  makes  more  account  of  obtaining  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
than  of  acquiring  the  dialect  of  uninspired  interpreters  ;  the  very 
reason  for  which  the  use  of  them  is  so  strenuously  urged  by  Simon 
and  others,  appears  to  me  a  very  weighty  reason  against  employing 
them.  They  are,  say  these  critics,  consecrated  words ;  that  is,  in 
plain  language,  they  are,  by  the  use  of  ecclesiastic  writers,  become 
a  sort  of  technical  terms  in  theology.  This  is  really  the  faci.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  words  hardly  enter  into  common  use  at  all.  They 
are  appropriated  as  tei'ms  of  art,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  or- 
dinary commerce  of  life.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to 
the  cliaracter  of  the  diction  employed  by  the  sacred  writers;  there 
being,  in  their  language,  nothing  to  which  we  can  apply  the  words 
scholastic  or  technical.  On  the  contrary,  the  inspired  penmen  al- 
ways adopted  such  terms  as  were,  on  the  most  common  occurren- 
ces, in  familiar  use  with  their  readers.  When  the  evangelist  tells  us 
in  Greek,  Luke  2:  10,  that  the  angel  said  to  the  shepherds.-  Evay- 
yiltCofAut  v(aIv,  he  represents  him   as  speaking  in  as  plain  terms  to 

*  Cette  reflexion  doit  servir  de  regie  pour  une  infinite  d'endroits  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  ou  les  nouveaux  traducteurs  ont  affect6  de  s'eloigner 
de  I'ancienne  edition  Latine. — Hist.  Cdt.  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  2.8a 

f  Diss.  IX,  throughout. 
Vol.  L  5.1 
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all  who  understood  Greek,  as  one  who  says  in  En2;lish  "  I  bring 
you  good  news,"  speaks  to  those  who  understand  English.  But 
will  it  be  said  that  the  Latin  interpreter  spoke  as  plainly  to  every 
reader  of  Latin,  when  he  said,  "  Evangelizo  vobis  ?"  Or  does  that 
deserve  to  be  called  a  version,  which  conveys  neither  the  matter  nor 
the  manner  of  the  author?  Not  the  matter,  because  an  unintelligi- 
ble word  conveys  no  meaning  ;  not  the  manner,  because  what  the 
author  said  simply  and  familiarly,  the  translator  says  scholastically 
and  pedantically.  Of  tliis,  however,  I  do  not  accuse  Jerom.  The 
phrase  in  question  was,  doubtless,  one  of  those  which  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  meddle  with. 

26.  Nor  will  their  method  of  obviating  all  difficulties  by  means 
of  the  margin,  ever  satisfy  a  reasonable   person.     Is  it  proper,  in 
translating  an  author,  to  make  a  piece  of  patchwork  of  the  version, 
by  translating  one  word,  and  mistranslating,  or  leaving  untranslated, 
another,  with  perpetual  references  to  the  margin  for  correcting  the 
blunders  intentionally  committed  in  the  text  ?     And  if  former  trans- 
lators have,   from  superstition,  from   excessive   deference  to  their 
predecessors,  from  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  from  any  other  motive, 
been  Induced  to  adopt  so  absurd  a  method,  shall  we  think  ourselves 
obliged  to  imitate  them  ?     Some  seem  strangely  to  imagine,  that  to 
have,  in  the  translation,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  articulate  sounds, 
the  letters  and  syllables  of  the  original,  is  to  be  very  literal,  and  con- 
sequently very  close.     If  any  choose  to  call  this  literal,  I  should 
think  it  idle  to   dispute  with  him  about  the  word  ;  but  I  could  not 
help  observing,  that  in  this  way,  a  version  may  be  very  literal,  and 
perfectly  foreign  from  the  purpose.     Nobody  will  question  that  the 
English  word  pharmacy  is  immediately  derived  from  the  Greek 
q.aQixaKilu,  of  which  it  retains  almost  all  the  letters.     Ought  we,  for 
that  reason,  to  render  the  Greek  word  q^aQ^ianeia,  pharmacy,  in  the 
catalogue  the  apostle  has  given  us  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  ?    Gal. 
5:  19 — 2L     Must  we  render  ■nugo'ivof.iog, paroxysm,  and  nagadu'^a, 
paradoxes'?     Acts   15:  39.  Luke  5:  26.     Idiot  is,  hy  this  rule,  a. 
literal  version  of  the  Greek  idicozi^g.     But  an  interpreter  would  be 
thought  not  much  above  that  character,  who  should  render  it  so  in 
several  places  of  Scripture.*     Yet  if  this  be   not  exhibiting  what 
Beza  denominates  "  divinam  iliam  Spiritus  Sancti  eloquentlam  ;" 
or  what  Bois,  with  no  better  reason,  calls  "  Scripturam  suo  quidem 
modo,  suoque  velut  idiomate  loquentem,"  it  will  not  be  easy  to  as- 
sign an  intelligible  meaning  to  these  phrases. 

But,  if  such  be  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
Spirit,  and  of  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  it  will  naturally  occur  to  ask. 
Why  have  we  so  little,  even  in  the  Vulgate,  of  this  divine  eloquence  ? 
why  do  we  so  seldom  hear  the  Scripture,  even  there,  speak  in  its  , 

•  Acts  4:  13.  1  Cor.  14:  16,  23,  24.  2  Cor.  11:  6. 
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own  way  and  in  its  native  idiom  ?  It  would  have  been  easy  to  mu- 
tilate all,  or  most  of  the  Greek  works,  forming  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  evangelizatus  and  scandalizatus  are  formed,  and  so  to 
turn  the  whole  into  a  gibberish  that  would  have  been  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin,  though  it  might  have  had  something  of  the  articulation 
of  the  one  language,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  other.  But  it  is 
an  abuse  of  speech  to  call  a  jargon  of  words,  wherein  we  have  noth- 
ing but  a  resemblance  in  sound  without  sense,  the  eloquence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  idiom  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  sometimes  made  the  pretence  for  retaining  the  original 
word  that  it  has  different  significations,  and  therefore  an  interpreter, 
by  preferring  one  of  these,  is  in  danger  of  hurting  the  sense.  Thus, 
the  Rhemish  translators,  who  render  allov  ■nuijunlrjiov  doJaet  v^iJp 
John  14:  16  :  "  He  will  give  you  another  paraclete,"  subjoin  this 
note  :  ^^  Paraclete  by  interpretation,  is  either  a  comforter  or  an  ad- 
vocate ;  and  therefore,  to  translate  it  by  any  one  of  them,  only  is  per- 
haps to  abridge  the  sense  of  this  place  ;"  to  which  Fulke,  who  publish- 
es their  New  Testament  along  with  the  then  common  version,  answers 
very  pertinently,  in  the  note  immediately  following:  "If you  will 
not  translate  any  words  that  have  diverse  significations,  you  must 
leave  five  hundred  more  untranslated  than  you  have  done."  But 
there  is  not  even  this  poor  pretence  for  all  the  consecrated  barba- 
risms. The  verb  evuyyeh'i'ofiai  never  occurs  in  the  Gospels  in  any 
sense  but  one,  a  sense  easily  expressed  in  the  language  of  every 
people. 

27.  It  may  be  replied,  "  If  you  will  not  admit  with  Beza,  that 
this  mode  of  writing  is  the  eloquence  of  the  Spirit,  or  with  Bois 
that  it  is  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  you  must,  at  least  allow,  with  Me- 
lancthon,  that  it  is  the  language  and  style  of  the  church  :  "Nos  lo- 
quamur  cum  ecclesia.  Ne  pudeat  nos  materni  sermonis.  Eccle- 
sia  est  mater  nostra.  Sic  autem  loquitur  ecclesia."  This  comes 
indeed  nearer  the  point  in  hand.  The  language  of  the  Latin  church 
is,  in  many  things,  founded  in  the  style  introduced  by  the  ancient 
interpreters.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  even  the  Latin 
church  herself  does  not  present  those  interpreters  to  us  as  infallible 
or  affirm  that  their  language  is  irreprehensible.  And  if  she  herself 
has  been  anyhow  induced  to  adopt  a  style  that  is  not  well  calcula- 
ted for  conveying  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  nay,  which  in  many  things 
darkens,  and  in  some  misrepresents  it,  shall  we  make  less  account 
of  communicating  clearly  the  truths  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  than  of 
perpetuating  a  phraseology  which  contributes  to  the  advancement 
of  ignorance,  and  of  an  implicit  deference,  in  spiritual  matters  to 
human  authority  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  the  church  has  in  process 
of  time,  contracted  somewhat  of  a  Babylonish  dialect,  and  thereby 
lost  a  great  deal  of  her  primitive  simplicity,  purity,  and  plainness  of 
manner,  her  language  cannot  be  too  soon  cleared  of  the  unnatural 
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mixture,  and  we  cannot  too  soon  restore  her  native  idiom.  To  act 
thus  is  so  far  from  being  imputable  to  the  love  of  novelty,  thai  it  re- 
sults from  that  veneration  of  antiquity  which  leads  men  to  ask  for 
the  old  paths,  and  makes  the  votaries  of  the  true  religion  desirous  to 
return  to  the  undisguised  sentiments,  manner,  and  style  of  holy  writ, 
which  are  evidently  more  ancient  tliaii  the  oldest  of  those  canonized 
corruptions.  This  is  not  to  relinquish,  it  is  to  return  to  the  true 
idiom  of  Scripture.  With  as  little  propriety  is  such  a  truly  primi- 
tive manner  charged  with  the  want  of  simplicity.  A  technical  or 
learned  style  is  of  all  styles  the  least  entitled  to  be  called  simple  ; 
for  it  is  the  least  fitted  for  conveying  instruction  to  the  simple,  to 
babes  in  knowledge,  the  character  by  which  those  to  whom  the  gos- 
pel was  first  published  were  particularly  distinguished  ;  Matt.  1 1:  25. 
Luke  10:  21.  Whereas  the  tendency  of  a  scholastic  phraseology 
is,  on  the  contrary,  to  hide  divine  things  from  babes  and  simple 
persons,  and  to  reveal  them  only  to  sages  and  scholars.  Never, 
therefore,  was  controvertist  more  unlucky  in  his  choice  of  arguments 
than  our  opponents  on  this  article  are,  in  urging  the  plea  of  simpli- 
city, andthat  of  Scripture  idiom,  topics  manil'estly  subversive  of  their 
cause. 

28.  The  impropriety  of  changing,  on  any  pretext,  the  consecra- 
ted term.s,  and  the  impropriety  of  giving  to  the  people,  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  church,  any  translation  of  Scripture  into  their 
mother-tongue  unless  from  the  Vulgate,  are  topics  to  which  Father 
Simon  frequently  recurs.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  on 
his  hypothesis,  which  puts  the  authority  of  tradition  on  the  same 
foot  with  that  of  Scripture,  and  makes  the  church  the  depository 
and  interpreter  of  both,  there  appears  a  suitableness  in  his  doctrine. 
He  admits,  however,  that  the  translation  she  has  adopted  is  not  en- 
tirely exempted  from  errors,  though  fiee  from  such  as  affect  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  or  rules  of  practice.  This  propriety  of  translating 
only  from  the  Vulgate  he  maintains  from  this  single  consideration, — 
its  being  that  which  is  read  for  Scripture  daily  in  their  churches. 

Now  this  argument  is  of  no  weight  with  Protestants,  and  appears 
not  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight  even  with  Roman  Catholics.  If 
there  be  no  impropriety  in  their  being  supplied  with  an  exact  ver- 
sion of  what  is  read  in  their  churches,  neither  is  there  any  impro- 
priety in  their  being  supplied  with  an  exact  version  of  what  was 
written  by  the  inspired  penmen  for  the  instruction  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. This  appears  as  reasonable  and  as  laudable  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity even  to  Romanists  as  the  other.  Nay,  1  should  think  this, 
even  on  Simon's  own  principles,  defensible.  The  sacred  penmen 
were  infallible  ;  so  was  not  the  ancient  interpreter.  He  will  reply, 
*'  But  ye  have  not  the  very  handwritings  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
2;elists.  "^rhere  are  difi'erent  readings  in  different  Greek  copies. 
Ye  are  not^  therefore,  absolutely  certain  of  the  conformity  ol  your 
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Greek  in  every  thing,  any  more  than  we  are  of  our  Latin,  to  those 
original  writings."  This  we  admit,  but  still  insist  that  there  is  a 
difference.  The  Latin  has  been  equally  exposed  with  the  Greek 
to  the  blunders  of  transcribers.  And  as  in  some  things  different 
Greek  copies  read  differently,  we  receive  that  version,  with  other 
ancient  translations,  to  assist  us,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  discover  the 
true  reading.  But  the  Vulgate,  with  every  other  version,  labors 
under  this  additional  disadvantage,  that,  along  with  the  errors  ari- 
sing from  the  blunders  of  copiers,  it  has  those  also  arising  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  interpreter. 

29.  But  in  fact  the  secret  reason,  both  for  preserving  the  con- 
secrated terms  and  for  translating  only  from  the  Vulgate,  is  no  other 
than  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  whatever  might  suggest  to  the 
people  that  the  Spirit  says  one  thing  and  the  church  another.  It 
is  not  according  to  the  true  principles  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  that 
such  differences  should  be  exposed  to  the  vulgar.  This  the  true 
sons  of  the  church  have  discovered  long  ago.  "  Gardiner,"  says 
bishop  Burnet,*  "had  a  singular  conceit.  He  fancied  there  were 
many  words  in  the  New  Testament  of  such  majesty  that  they  were 
not  to  be  translated,  but  must  stand  in  the  English  Bible  as  they 
were  in  the  Latin.  A  hundred  of  tliese  he  put  into  a  writing  which 
was  read  in  Convocation.  His  design  in  this  was  visible,  that  if  a 
translation  must  be  made,  it  should  be  so  daubed  all  through  with 
Latin  words  that  the  people  should  not  understand  it  much  the  bet- 
ter for  its  being  in  English.  A  taste  of  this  the  reader  may  have 
by  the  first  twenty  of  them  :  '  Ecclesia,  poenitentia,  pontifex,  ancilla, 
contritus,  holocausta,  justitia,  justificatio,  idiota,  elementa,  baptizare, 
martyr,  adorare,  sandalium,  simplex,  tetrarcha,  sacramentum,  simu- 
lacrum, gloria.'  The  design  he  had  of  keeping  some  of  these,  par- 
ticularly the  last  save  one,  is  plain  enough,  that  the  people  might 
not  discover  that  visible  opposition  which  was  between  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Roman  church  in  the  matter  of  images.  This  could  not  be 
better  palliated  than  by  disguising  these  places  with  words  that  the 
people  understood  not."     Thus  far  the  bishop. 

30.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  why  Gardiner,  that  zealous 
opposer  of  the  Reformation,  selected  some  of  the  words  above- 
mentioned  as  proper  to  be  retained,  unless  by  their  nuniber  and  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  give  an  uncouth  and  exotic  appearance  to  the 
whole  translation.  In  regard  to  others  of  them  as  the  bishop  justly 
remarks,  the  reason  is  obvious.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  that 
historian  has  not  inserted  in  his  valuable  work  the  whole  catalogue. 
Nothing  could  serve  better  to  expose  the  latent  but  genuine  pur- 
pose of  the  consecrated  terms.  Not  that  any  judicious  person  can 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover  it ;  but  the  more  numerous  the   examples 

*  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  Book  iii,  year  loi'J. 
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are,  the  evidence  is  the  stronger.  The  meaning  of  common  words 
is  learnt  solely  from  common  usage,  but  the  import  of  canonized 
words  can  be  got  only  from  canonical  usage.  We  all  know  what 
an  image  is,  it  being  a  word  in  familiar  use  ;  we  therefore  find  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  what  we  are  forbidden  to  worship,  by  the 
command  which  forbids  the  worship  of  images.  Whereas,  had  the 
word  simulacrum,  quite  unused  before,  been  substituted  for  image, 
it  would  have  doubtless  acquired  a  currency  on  theological  subjects ; 
but,  being  confined  to  these,  would  have  been  no  better  than  a  tech- 
nical term  in  theology,  for  the  meaning  of  which  recourse  must  be 
had  to  men  of  the  profession.  Nor  would  it  have  required  of  the 
casuist  any  metaphysical  acuteness  in  distinguishing,  to  satisfy  those 
whom  he  taught  to  worship  images,  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
adoring  a  simulacrum. 

31.  To  prevent  mistakes,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  the  word  simulacrum  in  the  Vulgate  itself  is  no  more  a  term  of 
art  than  similitudo  or  imago  are  ;  for  they  are  all  words  in  familiar 
use  in  Latin  ;  but  simulacrum  is  not  in  familiar  use  in  English, 
though  similitude  and  image  are,  which  are  both  formed  from  Latin 
words  of  the  same  signification.  It  is  not,  therefore,  their  affinity, 
or  even  identity  in  respect  of  sound,  but  their  difference  in  respect 
of  use,  which  stamps  nearly  related  words,  or  what  we  call  converti- 
ble terms,  with  these  different  characters  in  different  languages. 
Thus  evuyyeXl^o)  and  GKavdali^oi  are  common,  not  technical  terms, 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  but  evangelizo  and  scandalizo  in 
the  Vulgate  are  the  reverse,  technical,  not  common.  Now  it  is 
for  this  reason,  1  say,  that  to  adopt  without  necessity  such  terms  in 
a  language  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  in  which  consequently 
they  are  unknown,  or  known  merely  as  professional  terms,  is  to  form 
a  style  the  very  reverse  of  what  I  should  call  the  eloquence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  proper  idiom  of  the  Scriptures.  For  a  greater 
contrast  to  the  plain  and  familiar  idiom  of  Scripture,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Spirit,  addressed  entirely  to  the  people,  than  a  style 
that  is  justly  denominated  dark,  learned,  and  technical,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive. 

Let  it  be  observed,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  use,  not  the  etymo- 
logy, to  which  in  translating  we  ought  to  have  respect,  either  in 
adopting  or  rejecting  an  expression.  A  word  is  neither  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  its  being  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin.  But  our  first 
care  ought  to  be,  that  it  convey  the  same  meaning  with  the  origmal 
term;  the  second,  that  it  convey  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
manner,  that  is,  with  the  same  plainness,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity. 
If  this  can  be  done  with  equal  advantage  by  terms  which  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  ecclesiastic  use,  such  terms  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. For  this  reason  I  ipve(erjust  to  virtuous,  redeemer  to  ran- 
somer,  saviour  to  deliverer.     But  if  the  same  meaning  be  not  con- 
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veyed  by  them,  or  not  conveyed  in  the  same  manner,  they  ought 
to  be  rejected  ;  otherwise  the  real  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
unadulterated  idiom  of  Scripture,  are  sacrificed  to  the  shadowy  re- 
semblance, in  sound  and  etymology,  of  technical  words  and  scho- 
lastic phrases. 

32.  Such,  upon  the  whole,  are  my  sentiments  of  the  regard 
which,  in  translating  holy  writ  into  modern  languages,  is  due  to  the 
practice  of  former  translators,  especially  of  the  authors  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  And  such,  in  particular,  is  my  notion  of  those  words 
which  by  some  critics  are  called  consecrated,  and  which  in  general, 
in  respect  of  the  sense,  will  not  be  found  the  most  eligible ;  nay,  by 
the  use  of  which  there  is  greater  hazard  of  deserting  that  plainness, 
and  that  simplicity,  which  are  the  best  characteristics  of  the  Scrip- 
ture style,  than  by  any  other  means  I  know. 


PART  II. 

THE    REGARD    DUE    TO    THE    ENGLISH    TRANSLATION. 

Having  been  so  particular  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  part  of 
this  inquiry,  namely,  the  regard  which,  in  translating  the  Scriptures, 
is  due  to  the  manner  wherein  the  words  and  phrases  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  authors  of  the  Vulgate,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
enter  so  minutely  into  the  second  part,  concerning  the  regard  which 
an  English  translator  owes  to  the  expressions  adopted  in  the  com- 
mon translation.  The  reasons  for  adopting  or  for  rejecting  many 
of  them  are  so  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  to  avoid  prolixity 
by  unnecessary  repetitions,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observa- 
tions, to  which  the  special  circumstances  affecting  the  common 
English  version  naturally  give  rise. 

2.  That  translation,  we  all  know,  was  made  at  the  time  when 
the  study  of  the  original  languages,  which  had  been  long  neglected, 
was  just  revived  in  Europe.  To  this,  the  invention  of  printing  first, 
and  the  Reformation  soon  afterwards,  had  greatly  contributed.  As  it 
grew  to  be  a  received  doctrine  among  Protestants,  that  the  word  of 
God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  sole  infallible  rule  which 
he  has  given  us  of  faith  and  manners,  the  ineffable  importance  of 
the  study  of  Scripture  was  perceived  more  and  more  every  day. 
New  translations  were  made,  first  into  Latin  the  common  language 
of  the  learned,  and  afterwards  into  most  European  tongues.  The 
study  of  languages  naturally  introduces  thestudy  of  criticism  ;  I  mean 
that  branch  of  criticism  which  has  language  for  its  object,  and  which 
is,  in  effect,  no  other  than  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  grammat- 
ical art.     But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  not  then  arrived 
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at  that  perfection,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  many 
learned  and  ingenious  men  of  diiferent  parties  and  professions,  it  has 
reached  since.  What  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  this  study  in 
the  first  age  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  incessant  disputes  about 
articles  of  doctrine,  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  ceremonies,  in  which 
the  reformers  were  engaged,  both  with  the  Romanists  and  among 
themselves.  This  led  them  insensibly  to  recur  to  the  weapons  which 
had  been  employed  against  them,  and  of  which  they  had  at  first 
spoken  very  contemptuously — the  metaphysical  and  unintelligible 
subtilties  of  school  divinity. 

This  recourse  was  productive  of  two  bad  consequences  ;  First  it 
diverted  them  from  the  critical  study  of  the  sacred  languages,  the 
surest  human  means  for  discovering  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  second- 
ly, it  infused  into  the  heads  of  the  disputants,  prepossessions  in  favor 
of  such  particular  words  and  phrases  as  are  adapted  to  the  dialect 
and  system  of  the  parties  to  which  they  severally  attached  them- 
selves, and  in  prejudice  of  those  words  and  phrases  which  seem 
more  suitable  to  the  style  and  sentiments  of  their  adversaries.  There 
is,  perhaps,  but  too  good  reason  for  adding  an  evil  consequence  pro- 
duced also  upon  ihe  heart,  in  kindling  wrath,  and  quenching  charity. 
It  was  when  matters  were  in  this  situation,  that  several  of  the  first 
translations  were  made.  Men's  minds  were  then  too  much  heated 
with  their  polemic  exercises,  to  be  capable  of  that  impartial,  candid, 
and  dispassionate  examination,  which  is  so  necessary  in  those  who 
would  approve  themselves  faithful  interpreters  of  the  oracles  of  God. 
Of  an  undue  bias. on  the  judgment  in  translating,  in  consequence  of 
such  perpetual  wranglings,  I  have  given  son^e  specimens  in  the  for- 
mor  Dissertation.* 

3.  In  regard  to  the  common  translation,  though  not  entirely  ex- 
empted from  the  influence  of  party  and  example,  as  I  formerly  had 
occasion  to  show,*  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  of  those 
composed  so  soon  after  the  Reformation.  I  may  say  justly,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  an  immoderate  attachment  in  its  authors  to  the 
Genevese  translators,  Junius,  Tremellius,  and  Beza,  it  had  been 
better  than  it  is ;  for  the  greatest  faults  with  which  it  is  chargeable 
are  derived  from  this  source.  But  since  that  time,  it  must  be  own- 
ed, things  are  greatly  altered  in  the  church.  The  rage  of  disputa- 
tion on  points  rather  curious  than  edifying,  or,  as  the  apostle  calls 
it,  1  Tim.  G:  4,  the  dotage  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  has, 
at  least  among  men  of  talents  and  erudition,  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
sided. The  reign  of  scholastic  sophistry  and  altercation  is  pretty 
well  over.  Now,  when  to  this  reflection  we  add  a  proper  attention 
to  the  great  acquisitions  in  literature  v^^hich  have  of  late  been  made, 
in  respect  not  only  of  languages  but  also  of  antiquities  and  criticism^ 

*  Disa.  X.  Part  v.  sect.  4,  etc. 
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it  cannot  be  thought  derogatory  from  the  merit  and  abilities  of  those 
worthy  men  who  formerly  bestowed  their  time  and  labor  on  that 
important  work,  to  suppose  that  many  mistakes,  which  were  then 
inevitable,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  correct. 

To  effect  this,  is  the  first,  and  ought  doubtless  to  be  the  princi- 
pal motive  for  attempting  another  version.  Whatever  is  discovered 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Spirit,  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  ought  to 
be  regarded  by  us  as  of  the  greatest  consequence  ;  nor  will  any  ju- 
dicious peison,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  consider  religion  in 
a  political  light,  as  a  mere  engine  of  state,  deny,  that  where  the 
truth  appears  in  any  instance  to  have  been  either  misrepresented, 
or  obscurely  represented,  in  a  former  version,  the  fault  ought,  in  an 
attempt  like  the  present,  as  far  as  possible  to  be  corrected.  To 
say  the  contrary,  is  to  make  the  honorable  distinction  of  being  in- 
struments in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  God  of  less  moment  than 
paying  a  vain  compliment  to  former  translators  ;  or  perhaps  show- 
ing an  immoderate  deference  to  popular  humor,  which  is  always  at- 
tached to  customary  phrases,  wliether  they  convey  the  true  mean- 
ing or  a  false  meaning,  or  any  meaning  at  all.  This,  therefore, 
is  unquestionably  a  good  ground  for  varying  from  those  who  prece- 
ded us. 

4.  It  deserves  further  to  be  remarked,  that  from  the  changes 
incident  to  all  languages,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  words  which 
expressed  the  true  sense  at  the  time  when  a  translation  was  made, 
come  afterwards  to  express  a  different  sense ;  in  consequence 
whereof,  though  those  terms  were  once  a  proper  version  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  they  are  not  so  after  such  an  alteration, 
having  acquired  a  meaning  different  fiom  that  which  they  had  for- 
merly. In  this  case  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  a  new  translation 
such  terms  ought  to  be  changed.  I  hinted  before,*  that  I  look  upon 
this  as  having  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  expressions  employed 
in  the  Vulgate.  They  conveyed  the  meaning  at  the  time  that  ver- 
sion was  made,  but  do  not  so  now.  I  shall  instance  only  in  two. 
The  phrase  pcenitcntiam  agite  was  in  Jeroms's  time  nearly  equiva- 
lent in  signification  to  the  Greek  ftfTuvoihf.  It  is  not  so  at  pre- 
sent. In  consequence  of  the  usages  which  have  crept  in,  and  ob- 
tained an  establishment  in  the  churches  subject  to  Rome,  it  no 
longer  conveys  the  same  idea ;  for  having  become  merely  an  eccle- 
siastic term,  its  acceptation  is  regulated  only  by  ecclesiastic  use. 
Now,  in  that  use,  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the  English  words  do 
penance ;  by  which,  indeed,  the  Rhemish  translators  who  translate 
from  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  it  in  their  New  Testament.  Now, 
as  no  person  of  common  sense,  who  understands  the  language,  will 
pretend,  that  to  enjoin  us  to  do  penance,  and  to  enjoin  us  to  reform 

*  Part.  iii.  sect.  9. 
Vol.  I.  64 
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or  repent,  is  to  enjoin  the  same  thing ;  both  Erasmus  and  Beza 
were  excusable,  notwithstanding  the  censure  pronounced  by  Bois 
and  Simon,  in  deserting  the  Vulgate  in  this  place,  and  employing  the 
unambiguous  term  resipiscite,  in  preference  to  a  phrase  now  at  least 
become  so  equivocal  as  pcenitentiam  agite.  We  may  warrantably 
say  more,  and  affirm,  that  they  would  not  have  acted  the  part  of 
faithful  translators  if  they  had  done  otherwise. 

It  was,  to  appearance,  the  uniform  object  of  the  priest  of  the 
Oratory  (I  know  not  what  may  have  biassed  the  canon  of  Ely)  to 
put  honor  upon  the  church,  by  which  he  meant  tlie  church  of  Rome ; 
to  respect,  above  all  things,  and  at  all  hazards,  her  dogmas,  her 
usages,  her  ceremonies,  her  very  words  and  phrases.  The  object 
of  Christian  interpreters  is,  above  all  things,  and  at  all  hazards,  to 
convey,  as  perspicuously  as  they  can,  the  truths  of  the  Spirit.  If 
the  former  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  translators  of  holy 
writ,  Simon  was  undoubtedly  in  the  right ;  if  the  latter,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  wrong.  The  other  expression  in  the  Vulgate, 
which  may  not  improbably  have  been  proper  at  the  time  when  that 
translation  was  made,  though  not  at  present,  is  sacramentum  for 
^wazriQiov,  in  the  second  scriptural  sense  which  I  observed  to  be 
sometimes  given  to  the  Greek  word.*  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
alterations  which  have  since  taken  place  in  ecclesiastical  use,  the 
Latin  term  has  acquired  a  meaning  totally  different,  and  is  there- 
fore now  no  suitable  expression  of  the  sense. 

5.  Now,  what  has  been  observed  of  the  Latin  words  above- 
mentioned,  has  already  happened  to  several  words  employed  in  the 
common  English  translation.  Though  this  may  appear  at  first  ex- 
traordinary, as  it  is  not  yet  two  centuries  since  that  version  was 
made,  it  is  nevertheless  unquestionable.  The  number  of  changes 
whereby  a  living  language  is  affected  in  particular  periods,  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  time ;  it  depends  on  the  stage 
of  advancement  in  which  the  language  happens  to  be  during  the 
period,  more  than  on  the  length  of  the  period.  The  English  tongue, 
and  the  French  too,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  undergone  a  much  great- 
er change  than  the  Italian  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  ;  and 
perhaps  as  great  as  the  Greek  underwent  from  the  time  of  Homer 
to  that  of  Plutarch,  which  was  more  than  four  times  as  long.  It  is 
not  merely  the  number  of  writings  in  any  language,  but  it  is  rather 
their  merit  and  eminence,  which  confers  stability  on  its  words,  phra- 
ses and  idioms. 

Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  a  considerable  change  in  our  own  since 
the  time  mentioned  ;  a  change  in  respect  of  the  construction,  as 
well  as  of  the  significations  of  the  words.  In  some  cases  we  com- 
bine the   words  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  com- 

*  Diss.  IX.  Part  i.  sect.  7. 
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bined  at  the  time  above  referred  to  ;  we  have  acquired  many  words 
which  were  not  used  then,  and  many  then  in  use  are  now  either 
obsolete  or  used  in  a  different  sense.  These  changes  I  shall  here 
briefly  exemplify.  As  habit  is  apt  to  mislead  us,  and  we  are  little 
disposed  to  suspect  that  that  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase,  to  which 
we  are  familiarized,  was  not  always  the  meaning  ;  to  give  some 
examples  of  such  alteration  may  prevent  us  from  rashly  accusing 
former  translators  for  improprieties  wherewith  they  are  not  chargea- 
ble ;  and  to  specify  alterations  on  our  own  language,  may  serve  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  those  who  imagine  there  is  an  improbability 
in  what  1  have  formerly  maintained,  concerning  the  variations  which 
several  words  in  ancient  languages  have  undergone  in  different  pe- 
riods. Now,  this  is  a  point  of  so  great  moment  to  the  literary  critic 
and  antiquary,  that  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  understand,  or  ac- 
curately to  interpret,  ancient  authors,  without  paying  due  regard  to 
it.  Through  want  of  this  regard,  many  things  in  ecclesiastic  histo- 
ry have  been  much  misunderstood,  and  grossly  misrepresented. 
Unluckily,  on  this  subject,  powerful  secular  motives  interfering, 
have  seduced  men  to  contribute  to  the  general  deception,  and  to 
explain  ancient  names  by  usages  comparatively  modern.  But  this 
by  the  way ;  1  proceed  to  the  examples. 

6.  I  intend  to  consider,  first,  the  instances  affected  by  the  last 
of  the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  namely,  those  wherein  the 
signification  is  changed  though  the  term  itself  remains.  Of  such  I 
shall  now  produce  some  examples ;  first,  in  nouns.  The  word 
conversation,  which  means  no  more  at  present  ilmnfaniiliar  discourse 
of  two  or  more  persons,  did,  at  the  time  when  the  Bible  was  tran- 
slated, denote  behavior  in  the  largest  acceptation.  The  Latin 
word  conversaiio,  which  is  that  generally  used  in  the  Vulgate,  an- 
swering to  the  Greek  dfuoTgocfi],  has  commonly  this  meaning. 
But  the  English  word  has  never,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  ac- 
ceptation in  the  present  use,  except  in  the  law  phrase  criminal  con- 
versation. And  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  universally  mistaken  by  the  unlearned,  as  signifying  no 
more  than  familiar  talk  or  discourse.  Hence  it  has  also  happened, 
that  hyprocrites  and  fanatics  have  thought  themselves  authorized,  by 
the  words  of  Scripture,  in  placing  almost  the  whole  of  practical  re- 
ligion in  this  alone.  Yet  I  do  not  remember  that  the  word  occurs 
so  much  as  once  in  Scripture  in  this  sense.  What  we  call  con- 
versation must  indeed  be  considered  as  included,  because  it  is 
a  very  important  part  of  behavior  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  particularly  specified.  In  one  passage  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  familiar  discourse  or  conversation,  in  the  modern  import  of  the 
word  :  7'unog  ylvov  tmp  niaiojv  Iv  ^oyw,  iv  dvanTQoqy,  rendered  in 
the  common  version  "  Be  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word^  in 
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conversation,''  1  Tim.  4:  12.  That  these  words  Ao'yw,  and  dvan- 
rgocffj  are  not  synonymous,  the  repeating  of  the  preposition  suffi- 
ciently shows.  Though,  therefore,  not  improperly  rendered  at  that 
time,  when  the  English  term  was  used  in  a  greater  latitude  of  signi- 
cation,  they  ought  manifestly  to  be  rendered  now,  in  conversation, 
in    behavior;  the   first  answering  to   Xoyog,  the    second  to  dvaa- 

TQOCfJJ. 

Another  instance  of  such  a  variation  we  have  in  the  word  thief, 
which,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  is  confounded  with  robber  and 
probably  was  so  also  in  common  language  at  that  time,  but  is  now 
invariably  distinguished  :  They  are  always  carefully  distinguished 
in  the  original,  the  former  being  xP.f'nz?;?,  the  latter  Aj?or/;g.  The 
two  criminals  who  were  crucified  with  our  Lord  are  always  called, 
by  the  two  Evangelists  who  specify  their  crime,  Irjozal,  never  nken- 
rft^.*  Yet  our  translators  have  always  rendered  it /Aleves,  never 
robbers.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  what  we  now  call  theft 
was  not  a  capital  crime  among  the  Jews.  Yet  this  penitent  male- 
factor confessed  upon  the  cross,  that  he  and  his  companion  suffered 
justly  receiving  the  due  reivnrds  of  their  deeds.\  He  probably 
would  not  have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  if  their  condemna- 
tion had  not  been  warranted  by  the  law  of  Moses.  And  though, 
doubtless,  the  English  word  at  that  time  was  used  with  greater  lat- 
itude than  it  is  at  present;  yet,  as  they  had  rendered  the  same  origi- 
nal term  A//ar>;?  when  applied  to  Barabbas,  robber,^  they  ought  to 
have  given  the  same  interpretation  of  the  word  as  applied  to  the 
two  malefactors,  who  on  the  same  occasion  were  accused  of  the 
same  crim-e.  In  like  manner,  in  the  parable  of  the  compassionate 
Samaritan,  the  words  rendered  "  fell  among  thieves, "§  are  XriHialg 
■niQtfneafv.  Hardly  would  any  person  now  confound  the  character 
there  represented  with  that  of  thieves. 

Again,  the  expression  the  uppermost  rooms,]\  does  not  suggest 
to  men  of  this  age  the  idea  of  the  chief  |)laces  at  table,  but  that 
of  the  apartments  of  the  highest  story.  "  The  good  man  of  the 
house, "IT  though  sufficiently  intelligible,  is  become  too  homely  (not 
to  say  ludicrous)  a  phrase  for  the  master  of  the  family.  The  word 
lust**  is  used,  in  the  common  translation,  in  an  extent  which  it  has 
not  now;  so  also  is  usury.-\\  WorshipjW  for  honor  or  civil  re- 
spect paid  to  men,  does  not  suit  the  present  idiom.  The  words 
lewd  and  Jewdness,^^  in  the  New  Testament,  convey  a  meaning  to- 
tally different  from  that  in   which  they  are   now  constantly   used. 

*  Malt.  27:  38,  44.  iM.irk  15:27.       f  Liike2.S:4l.  I  John   18:40. 

§  Luke  10:  30.  1|  Matt.  23:  6.  11  Matt.  20:  11. 

**  Rom.  7:  7.  ft  Matt.  2.5:  27.  Luke  19:  23. 

XX  Luke  14:  10. 
§§  See  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  remark,  in  regard  to  these  two 
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The  word  pitiful,  with  us,  never  means,  as  it  does  in  Scripture,* 
in  conformity  to  etymology,  compassionate,  merciful  ;  but  paltry, 
contemptible.  In  the  following  words  also  there  is  a  deviation, 
though  not  so  considerable,  from  the  ancient  import.  Meatf  and 
food  are  not  now  synonymous  terms,  neither  are  cunning'^  and 
skilful,  ho7iest'^  and  decent  or  becoming,  W!ore||  and  greater,  quicks 
and  ]\v\n^, faithless**  and  incredulous,  coastsf-f  and  territories, 
or  borders  not  confining  with  the  sea. 

The  like  variations  have  happened  in  verbs.  To  prevent'l'l,  is 
hardly  ever  now  used,  in  prose,  for  to  go  before ;  to  faint, '^^  for  to 
grow  faint,  to  fail  in  strength;  ^o  ensue,  ||||  for  to  pursue;  to  pro^ 
voA;e,iri[  for  to  excite  to  what  is  proper  and  commendable ;  to  en- 
treat,*** for  to  treat ;  and  to  ?earw,f  ff  for  to  teach.  Even  adverbs 
and  particles  have  shared  the  general  fate.  Yea  and  nay,W\  though 
still  words  in  the  language,  are  not  the  expression  of  affirmation  and 
negation  as  formerly  ;  instantJy^^^  we  never  use  for  earnestly, 
nor  AiYAerfo||||||  for  thus  far.  Yet  this  was,  no  doubt,  its  original 
meaning,  and  is  more  conformable  to  etymology  than  the  present 
meaning;  hither  being  an  adverb  of  place  and  not  of  time.  More 
instances  might  be  given  if  necessary. 

Now  to  employ  words  which,  though  still  remaining  in  the  lan- 
guage, have  not  the  sanction  of  present  use  for  the  sense  assigned 
to  them,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  passages  where  they  occur  almost 
always  obscure,  and  sometimes  ambiguous.  But  as  every  thing 
which  may  either  mislead  the  reader,  or  darken  the  meaning,  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided  by  the  interpreter,  no  example,  however  re- 
spectable, will  in  such  things  authorize  our  imitation.  An  alteration 
here  implies  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of  preceding  translators, 
unless  it  can  be  supposed  to  detract  from  them,  that  they  did  not 
foresee  the  changes,  which  in  after-times,  would  come  upon  the  lan- 
guage. They  employed  the  words  according  to  the  usage  which 
prevailed  in  their  time.  The  same  reason  which  made  them  adopt 
those  words  then,  to  wit,  regard  to  perspicuity  by  conforming  to 
present  use,  would,  if  they  were  now  alive,  and  revising  their  own 
work,  induce  them  to  substitute  others  in  their  place. 

7.  Another  case  in  which  a  translator  ought  not  implicitly  to 
follow  his  predecessors,  is  in  the  use  of  words  now  become  obsolete. 

words,  in  the  Disquisitions  concerning  the  Antiquiries  of  the  Christian 
Church,  p.  4.  note. 

*  James  5:  11.  |  Matt.  3:  4.  \-  Exod.  ::!8:  Q-S.         §  2  Cor.  F:  21. 

II   Acts  19:  32.         H  Acts  10:  42.    **  Join.  20.  27.         ff  Matt.  2.  16. 
\X  1  Thess.  4:  15.  §§  Matt.  15:32.     Luke  18:  1.  ||I|   1  Pet.  3:  11. 

HH  Heb.  10:24.       ♦**  Luke  20:  11.  fft  Psal.  25:  4.  Com.  Prayer. 
\\\  Malt.  5:  37.        §§§  Luke  7:  4.     ||||||  Job  38:  1 1. 
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There  is  little  or  no  scope  for  this  rule,  when  the  version  is  in  a  dead 
language  like  the  Latin,  which  except  in  the  instances  of  some  ec- 
clesiastic terms,  such  as  those  above  taken  notice  of,  is  not  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  changes  to  which  a  living  tongue  is  continually- 
exposed.  The  very  notion  of  a  dead  language  refers  us  to  a  period 
which  is  past,  whose  usages  are  now  over,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  unchangeable :  but  in  living  languages,  wherein  use 
gradually  varies,  the  greatest  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  what 
obtains  at  present,  on  which  both  propriety  and  perspicuity  must 
depend.  Now,  with  respect  to  our  common  version,  some  words 
are  disused  only  in  a  particular  signification,  others  are  become 
obsolete  in  every  meaning.  The  former  ought  to  be  avoided,  in 
such  acceptations  only  as  are  not  now  favored  by  use.  The  reason 
is  obvious  ;  because  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  they  suggest  a  false 
meaning.  The  latter  ought  to  be  avoided  in  every  case  wherein 
they  do  not  clearly  suggest  the  meaning.  I  admit  that  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  even  an  obsolete  Vv^ord  may  clearly  suggest 
the  meaning :  For,  first,  the  sense  of  an  unusual  or  an  unknown 
word  may  be  so  ascertained  by  the  words  in  connexion,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  concerning  its  meaning;  secondly,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  some  words  in  the  common  translation,  and  in  the  English  litur- 
gy, must  hinder  us  from  considering  them,  though  not  in  common 
use,  as  unintelligible  to  persons  acquainted  with  those  books.  The 
danger,  therefore,  from  using  words  now  obsolete,  but  frequently 
occurring  in  the  English  translation,  is  not  near  so  great  as  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  employing  words  not  obsolete  in  an  obsolete  mean- 
ing, or  a  meaning  which  they  formerly  had,  but  have  not  at  present; 
for  these  rarely  fail  to  mislead. 

Further,  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  in  obsolete  words,  be- 
tween those  which,  in  Scripture,  occur  frequently,  and  whose  mean- 
ing is  generally  known,  and  those  which  occur  but  rarely,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  more  readily  misunderstood.  The  use  of  old  words, 
when  generally  understood,  has,  in  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  some 
advantages  over  newer  terms,  however  apposite.  Aversion  of  holy 
writ  ought  no  doubt,  above  all  things,  to  be  simple  and  perspicuous ; 
but  still  it  ought  to  appear,  as  it  really  is,  the  exhibition  of  a  work 
of  a  remote  age  and  distant  country.  When,  therefore,  the  terms 
of  a  former  version,  are,  by  reason  of  their  frequent  occurrence 
there,  universally  understood,  though  no  longer  current  with  us  ei- 
ther in  conversation  or  in  writing,  I  should  account  them  preferable 
to  familiar  terms.  Their  antiquity  renders  them  venerable.  It 
adds  even  an  air  of  credibility  to  the  narrative,  when  we  consider  it 
as  relating  to  the  actions,  customs,  and  opinions  of  a  people  very 
ancient,  and,  in  all  the  respects  now  mentioned,  very  different  from 
us.  There  may,  therefore,  be  an  excess  in  the  familiarity  of  the 
style,  though,  whilst  we  are  just  to  the  original,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
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cess  in  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
retained  sometimes,  as  emphatical,  the  interjections  lo  !  and  behold! 
which,  though  antiquated,  are  well  understood  ;  also,  that  the  obso- 
lete word  host  is,  in  preference  to  army,  employed  in  such  phrases 
as  the  host  of  heaven,  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  and  that  the  terms  tribu- 
lation, damsel,  publican,  and  a  few  others  are  considered  as  of 
more  dignity  than  ^roM6/e,  ^irZ,  toll -gatherer ;  and  therefore  wor- 
thy to  be  retained.  For  the  like  reason,  the  term  of  salutation 
hail,  though  now  totally  disused  except  in  poetry,  has  generally,  in 
the  sacred  writings,  a  much  better  effect  than  any  modern  form 
which  we  could  put  in  its  place.  To  these  we  may  add  words 
which  (though  not  properly  obsolete)  are  hardly  ever  used,  except 
when  the  subject  in  some  way  or  other,  concerns  religion.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  words  sin,  godly,  righteous,  and  some  others,  with  their 
derivatives.  Such  terms,  as  they  are  neither  obscure  nor  ambigu- 
ous, are  entitled  to  be  preferred  to  more  familiar  words.  And  if 
the  plea  for  consecrated  words  extended  no  further,  I  should  cheer- 
fully subscribe  to  it.  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Heylin,  who  declares 
explicitly*  against  the  last-mentioned  term,  though,  by  his  own  ex- 
planation, it  in  many  cases  conveys  more  exactly  the  sense  of  the 
original  than  the  word  just,  which  he  prefers  to  it.  The  practice  of 
translators  into  other  languages,  where  they  are  confined  by  the 
genius  of  their  language,  is  of  no  weight  with  us.  The  French 
have  two  words,  pouvoir  and  puissance  ;  the  English  word  power 
answers  to  both.  But,  because  we  must  make  one  term  serve  for 
both  theirs,  will  they,  in  complaisance  to  us,  think  they  are  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  to  one  ?  And  as  to  those  over-delicate  ears, 
to  which,  he  says,  cant  and  fanaticism  have  tarnished  and  debased 
the  words  righteous,  and  righteousness ;  were  this  consideration  to 
influence  us  in  the  choice  of  words,  we  should  find  that  this  would 
not  be  the  only  sacrifice  it  would  be  necessary  to  make.  It  is  but 
too  much  the  character  of  the  age  to  nauseate  whatever,  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  society,  has  any  thing  of  a  religious  or  moral  appear- 
ance ;  a  disposition  which  will  never  be  satisfied,  till  every  thing  se- 
rious and  devout  be  banished,  not  from  the  precincts  of  conversation 
only,  but  from  the  language. 

But  to  return  :  When  words  totally  unsupported  by  present  use 
occur  in  Scripture  but  rarely,  they  are  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  obscurity  which  renders  them  unfit  for  a  book  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  all  men,  the  meanest  not  excepted.  Of  this  class  are 
the  words  leasing,  for  lies ;  raviti  for  prey  ;  bruit,  for  rumor  ;  mar- 
vel, for  wonder  ;  worth,  for  be  ;  wot  and  ivist,  for  know  and  knew ; 
to  bewray,  for  to  expose ;  to  eschew,  for  to  avoid  ;  to  skill,  for  to 
be  knowing  in,  or  dexterous  at ;  to  wax,  for  to  become ;  to  lease, 

*  Theol.  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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for  to  lose  ;  and  to  lack,  for  to  need  or  be  wanting.  Terms  such 
as  some  of  these,  like  old  vessels,  are,  I  may  say,  so  buried  in  rust, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  discover  their  use.  When  words  become 
not  entirely  obsolete,  but  fall  into  low  or  ludicrous  use,  it  is  then 
also  proper  to  lay  them  aside.  Thus/o/A:,  for  people  ;  trow,  for 
think  ;  seethe,  for  boil ;  sod  and  sodden,  for  boiled  ;  score,  for  twen- 
ty ;  twain  for  two  ;  clean  and  sore,  when  used  adverbially,  for  en- 
tirely and  very  much  ;  all  to,  albeit,  and  hoivbeit,  may  easily  be 
given  up.  To  these  we  may  add  the  words  that  differ  so  little  from 
those  which  have  still  a  currency,  that  it  would  appear  like  affecta- 
tion to  prefer  them  to  terms  equally  proper  and  more  obvious.  Of 
this  kind  are  mo,  for  more ;  strait  and  straitly,  for  strict  and  strict- 
ly ;  alirint,  for  alien  ;  dureth,  for  endureth  ;  camp,  for  encamp ; 
minish,  for  diminish  ;  an  hungered,  for  hungry  ;  garner,  for  grana- 
ry ;  trump,  for  trumjiet ;  sith,  for  since ;  fet,  for  fetched  ;  ensample, 
for  example  ;  mids,  for  midst.  1  shall  only  add,  tliat  when  old 
words  are  of  low  origin,  harsh  sound,  or  difficult  pronunciation,  or 
when  they  appear  too  much  like  learned  words,  familiar  terms,  if 
equally  apposite,  are  more  eligible.  For  this  reason,  the  nouns 
barkslidings,  shamefacedness,  jeopardy,  and  concupiscence,  mzy  \ve\\ 
be  dispensed  with. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  still  some  danger  in  retaining  words 
which  are  become  obsolete,  though  they  continue  to  be  intelligible. 
Words  hardly  sooner  contract  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  by  being 
abandoned  by  good  use,  than  they  are  picked  up  as  lawful  prize 
by  writers,  in  burlesque,  who,  by  means  of  them,  often  add  much 
poignancy  to  their  writings.  This  prostitution,  when  frequent,  pro- 
duces an  association  in  the  minds  of  readers  the  reverse  of  that 
which  originally  accompanied  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  no- 
thing is  better  suited  to  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  holy  writ  than  solemnity  of  style ;  nothing  is  at  the  same 
time  more  hazardous,  as  no  species  of  diction  borders  on  the  ludi- 
crous oftener  than  the  solemn.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  if, 
without  venturing  far  from  the  style  of  conversation  in  quest  of  a 
more  dignified  elocution,  we  can  unite  gravity  with  simplicity  and 
purity,  which  commonly  secure  perspicuity.  With  these  qualities, 
there  can  be  no  material  defect  in  the  expression.  The  sprightly, 
the  animated,  the  nervous,  would  not,  in  such  a  work,  be  beauties, 
but  blemishes.  They  would  look  too  much  like  meretricious  orna- 
ments, when  compared  with  the  artless,  the  free,  yet  unassuming 
manner  of  the  sacred  writers. 

8.  But  if  it  be  of  consequence  to  avoid  antiquated  words,  it  is  not 
less  so  to  avoid  antiquated  phrases,  and  an  antiquated  construction. 
No  writing  in  our  language  as  far  as  I  know,  is  less  chargeable  with 
idiomatical  phrases,  vulgarisms,  or  any  peculiarities  of  expression, 
than  the  common   translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  to  this  it  is  in  a 
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great  measure  imputable,  tliat  the  diction  remains  siill  so  [)ei-spicu- 
ous,  and  that  it  is  universally  accounted  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
English  book  of  the  same  jieriod.     But,  though  remarkably  pure  in 
respect  of  style,   we  cannot  suppose  that   no   idiomatical   phrases 
should  have  escaped   the  translators,   especially  when  we  consider 
the  frequency  of  such  phrases  in  the  writings  of  their  contemporaries. 
Yet,  in  all    the   four  Gospels,  I  recollect  only  two  or  three  which 
come  under  that  denomination.     These  are.  The  goodman  of  the 
house,  They  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  They  cast  the  same  in  his 
teeth;  expressions  for  which  the   interpreters  had  not  the  apology 
that  may  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  some  idioms  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  that  they  are  literal   translations   from  the   original.* 
That  the   English   construction   has   undergone  several  alterations 
since  the   establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  England,  it 
would  be  easy  to  evince.     Some  verbs  often  then  used  impersonal- 
ly, and  some  reciprocally,  are  hardly  ever  so  used  at  present.     It 
pitieth   them,\   would   never  be  said  now.     It  repented  him'l  may 
possibly  be  found  in  modern  language,  but  never  he  repented  him- 
self.^    There   is   a  difference   also  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions. 
In\\  was  then  sometimes  used  for  upon,  and  unto  instead  of/or.lT 
0/was  frequently  used  before  the  cause  or  the  instrument,  where 
we  now  invariably  use  by  ;**  of  was  also  employed  in  certain  cases, 
where  present  use  requires  off  or  from.fj-  Like  differences   might 
be  observed   in   the   pronouns.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  old 
usages  in  construction  oftener  occasioned   ambiguity  than  the  pre- 
sent, which  is  an  additional  reason  for  preferring  the  latter. 

9.  Finally,  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  technical,  or,  in 
Simon's  phrase  consecrated  terms,  our  translators,  though  not  en- 
tirely free  from  such,  have  been  comparatively  sparing  of  them. 
In  this  they  have  acted  judiciously.  A  technical  style  is  a  learned 
style.  That  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  (;f  the  historical  part,  is 
the  reverse  ;  it  is  plain  and  familiar.  If  we  except  a  few  terms, 
such  as  angel,  apostle,  baptism,  heresy,  mystery,  which,  after  the 
example  of  other  western  churches,  the  English  have  adopted  from 
the  Vulgate  ;  and  for  adopting  some  of  which,  as  has  been  observed 
good  reasons  might  be  offered  ;  the  instances  are  but  few  wherein 
the  common  name  has  been  rejected,  in  preference  to  a  learned  and 
peculiar  term. 

Nay,  some  learned  terms,  which  have  been  admitted  into  the 
liturgy,  at  least  into  the  rubric,  the  interpreters  have  not  thought 
proper  to  introduce  into  the  Scriptures.     Thus  the  words,  the  nativi- 


*  Matt.  20:  11,  olxodsvnorov ;  9:  24,  xaxsyiloiv  amov ;  27:  44,  To  aito 
ojveldiQov  avTM. 

t  Ps.  102:  14.  Common  Prayer.  t  tJen.  G:  6.         §  Matt.  27:  3. 

II  Matt.  6:  10.       H  John  15:  7.         **  Matt.  1:  18.      ft  Matt.  7:  16. 
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ty,  for  Christ's  birth,  advent,  for  his  coming,  epiphany,  for  his  mani- 
festation to  theMagians  by  the  star,  do  very  well  in  the  titles  of  tiie 
several  divisions  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being  there  a 
sort  of  proper  names  for  denoting  the  whole  circumstantiated  event, 
or  rather  the  times  destined  for  the  celebration  of  the  festivals,  and 
are  convenient,  as  they  save  circumlocution ;  but  would  by  no 
means  suit  the  simple  and  familiar  phraseology  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rians, who  never  affect  uncommon,  and  especially  learned  words. 
Thus,  in  the  titles  of  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Greek  names  of  the 
Septuagint,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  are  not  un- 
fitly preserved  in  modern  translations,  and  are  become  the  pi'oper 
names  of  the  books.  But  where  the  Greek  word  genesis,  which 
signifies  generation,  occurs  in  that  ancient  version  of  the  book  so 
named,  it  would  have  been  very  improper  to  transfer  it  into  a 
modern  translation,  and  to  say,  for  example,  "  This  is  the  genesis 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  Gen.  2:  4.  In  like  manner,  exodus, 
which  signifies  departure,  answers  very  well  as  a  proper  name  of 
the  second  book,  which  begins  with  an  account  of  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  but  it  would  be  downright  pedantry  to 
introduce  the  term  exodus,  exody,  or  exod,  (for  in  all  these  shapes 
some  have  affected  to  usher  it  into  the  language),  into  the  body  of 
the  history. 

I  remember  but  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
our  translators  have  preferred  a  scholastic  to  the  vulgar  name, 
where  both  signified  the  same  thing  ;  so  that  there  was  no  plea 
from  necessity.  The  expression  alluded  to  is,  "  To  whom  he 
showed  himself  alive  after  \\\s  fassion,''''  Acts  1:3.  Passion,  in 
ordinary  speech,  means  solely  a  fit  of  anger,  or  any  violent  commo- 
tion of  the  mind.  It  is  only  in  .theological  or  learned  use  that  it 
means  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  evangelist  wrote  to  the  people 
in  their  own  dialect.  Besides,  as  he  wrote  for  the  conviction  of 
infidels,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  believers,  it  is  not  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  woidd  use  words  or  phrases  in  a  particular  ac- 
ceptation, which  could  be  known  only  to  the  latter.  His  expres- 
sion, neicf.  10  na&ilv  avroi',  which  is  literally,  after  his  sufferings, 
is  plain  and  unambiguous,  and  might  have  been  said  of  any  man 
who  had  undergone  the  like  fate.  Such  is  constantly  the  way  of 
the  sacred  writers  ;  nor  is  any  thing  in  language  more  repugnant  to 
their  manner  than  the  use  of  what  is  called  consecrated  words.  I 
admit  at  the  sime  time,  that  post  passionem  suam,  in  the  Vulgate, 
is  unexceptionable,  because  it  suits  the  common  acce[)tation  of  the 
word  pnssio  in  the  Latin  language.  Just  so,  the  expression  accipi- 
ens  calicem,  in  the  Vulgate,  Matt.  26:  27,  is  natural  and  proper. 
Calix  is  a  common  name  for  cup,  and  is  so  used  in  several  places 
of  that  version  ;  whereas,  taking  the  chalice,  as  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lators render  it,  presents  us  with  a  technical  term  not  strictly  proper. 
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inasmuch  as  it  suggests  the  previous  consecration  of  the  vessel  to  a 
special  purpose  by  certain  ceremonies,  an  idea  not  suggested  by 
either  the  Greek  ziOTrjoiov  or  the  Latin  calix.  I  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  controvert  the  propriety  of  adopting  an  unfanuliar 
word,  when  necessary  for  expressing  what  is  of  an  unfamiliar,  or 
perhaps  singular  nature.  Thus,  to  denote  the  change  produced  on 
our  Saviour's  body,  when  on  the  mount  with  the  three  disciples, 
Peler  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedce,  a  more  apposite  v/ord  than 
transfigured  could  not  have  been  found.  The  English  word  trans- 
formed, which  comes  nearest,  and  is  more  familiar  than  the  other, 
would  have  expressed  too  much. 

10.  To  conclude,  the  reasons  which  appear  sufficient  to  justify 
a  change  of  the  words  and  expressions  of  even  the  most  respectable 
predecessors  in  the  business  of  translating  are,  when  there  is  ground 
to  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  author  can  be  either  more  exactly 
or  more  perspicuously  rendered  ;  and  when  his  manner,  that  is, 
when  the  essential  qualities  of  his  style,  not  the  sound  or  the  ety- 
mology of  his  words,  can  be  more  adequately  represented.  For  to 
one  or  other  of  these,  all  the  above  cases  will  be  found  reducible. 


DISSERTATION  XII. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  WHAT  IS  ATTEMPTED  IN  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
GOSPKLS,  AND  IN  THK  NOTES   HERE  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  things  which  will  be  treated  in  this  Dissertation  may,  for  the 
sake  of  order,  be  classed  under  the  five  following  heads  : — The  first 
comprehends  all  that  concerns  the  essential  qualities  of  the  version  ; 
the  second,  what  relates  to  the  readings  (where  there  is  a  diversity 
of  reading  in  the  original)  which  are  here  preferred  ;  the  third  con- 
tains a  few  remarks  on  the  particular  dialect  of  our  language  em- 
ployed in  this  version ;  the  fourth,  what  regards  the  outward  form 
in  which  it  is  exhibited  ;  and  the  fifth,  some  account  of  the  notes 
with  which  it  is  accompanied. 


PART  I. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  (QUALITIES   OF  THE  VERSION. 

The  three  principal  objects  to  be  attended  to,  by  every  trans- 
lator, were  explained  in  a  former  Dissertation.*  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  to  them  1  have  endeavored  to  give  a  constant 
attention.  It  is  not  however  to  be  dissembled,  that  even  those  prin- 
cipal objects  themselves  sometimes  interfere.  And  though  an  or- 
der, in  respect  of  importance,  when  they  are  compared  together, 
has  been  also  laid  down,  whicli  will  in  many  cases  determine  the 
preference,  it  will  not  always  determine  it.  1  may  find  a  word,  for 
example,  Vv'hich  hits  the  sense  of  the  author  precisely,  but  which, 
not  being  in  a  familiar  use,  is  obscure.  Though,  therefore,  in  itself 
a  just  expression  of  the  sentiment,  it  may  not  clearly  convey  the 
sentiment  to  many  readers,  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  but  ill  fitted  to  represent  the  plain  and  familiar  man- 
ner of  the  sacred  writers,  or,  indeed,  to  answer  the  great  end  of 
translation,  to  convey  distinctly  to  the  reader  the  iDcaning  of  the 
original.  Yet  there  may  be  a  hazard,  on  ilie  other  hand,  that  a 
term  more  perspicuous,  but  less  apposite,  may  convey  somewhat  of 

*  Diss.  X,  Part  i. 
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a  different  meaning — an  error  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  other. 
Recourse  to  circumlocution  is  sometimes  necessary  ;  for  the  terms 
of  no  two  languages  can  be  made  to  correspond  ;  but  frequent  re- 
course to  this  mode  of  rendering  effaces  the  native  simplicity  found 
in  the  original,  and  in  some  measure  disfigures  the  work.  Though, 
therefore,  in  general,  an  obscure  is  preferable  to  an  unfaithful  trans- 
lation, there  is  a  degree  of  precision,  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
terms,  which  an  interpreter  ought  to  dispense  with,  rather  than  in- 
volve his  version  in  such  darkness  as  will  render  it  useless  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  This  shows  sufficiently,  that  no  rule  will 
universally  answer  the  translator's  purpose,  but  that  he  must  often 
carefully  balance  the  degrees  of  perspicuity  on  one  hand  against 
those  of  precision  on  the  other,  and  determine,  from  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  concerning  their  comparative  importance.  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  several  instances  the  counterpoise  may  be  so 
equal,  that  the  most  judicious  interpreters  may  be  divided  in  opinion  ; 
nay,  the  same  interpreter  may  hesitate  long  in  forming  a  decision, 
or  even  account  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  which  side  he  inclines. 

2.  I  shall  only  say  in  general,  that  however  much  a  word  may 
be  adapted  to  ex[)ress  the  sense,  it  is  a  strong  objection  against  the 
use  of  it,  that  it  is  too  fine  a  word,  too  learned,  or  too  modern.  For 
though,  in  the  import  of  the  term,  there  should  be  a  suitableness  to 
the  principal  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  there  is  an  unsuitable- 
ness  in  the  associated  or  secondary  ideas  which  never  fail  to  accom- 
pany such  terms.  These  tend  to  fix  on  the  evangelists  the  impu- 
tation of  affecting  elegance,  depth  in  literature  or  science,  or,  at 
least,  a  modish  and  flowery  phraseology  ;  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  genuine  character  of  their  style — a  style 
eminently  natural,  simple,  and  familiar.  The  sentiment  of /ag'Mes 
le  Fevre  d^Estaples*  which  shows  at  once  his  good  taste  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  here  entirely  apposite  :  "  What  many 
think  elegance  is,  in  God's  account,  inelegance,  and  painted  words." 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  effect  is  also  produced  by  words 
which  are  too  low  and  vulgar.  The  danger  here  is  not  indeed  so 
great,  provided  there  Le  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  expression,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  terms  of  this  denomination.  When 
things  themselves  are  of  a  kind  which  gives  few  occasions  of  intro- 
ducing the  mention  of  them  into  the  conversation  of  the  higher 
ranks,  and  still  fewer  of  naming  them  in  books,  their  names  are  con- 
sidered as  partaking  in  the  meanness  of  the  use,  and  of  the  things 
signified.  But  this  sort  of  vulgarity  seems  not  to  have  been  regard- 
ed  by  the  inspired   authors.      When  there  was  a  just  occasion  to 


*  An  old  French  commentator,  who  pubhshed  a  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels into  French  in  1523  :  His  words  are,  "Ce  que  plusieurs  estiment  616- 
gance,  est  in^l^^ance  et  i)arole  fard^e  devant  Dieu." 
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speak  of  the  thing,  they  appear  never  to  have  been  ashamed  to  em- 
ploy the  name  by  which  it  was  commonly  distinguished.  They 
did  not  recur,  as  modern  delicacy  prompts  us  to  do,  to  periphrasis, 
unusual  or  figurative  expressions,  but  always  adopted  such  terms  as 
most  readily  suggested  themselves.  There  is  nothing  more  indeli- 
cnte  than  an  unseasonable  display  of  delicacy  ;  for  which  reason, 
the  naked  simplicity  wherewith  the  sacred  penmen  express  them- 
selves on  particular  subjects,  has  much  more  modesty  in  it  than  the 
artificial,  but  transparent  disguises,  which  on  like  occasions  would 
be  employed  by  modern  writers.* 

A  certain  correctness  of  taste,  as  well  as  acuteness  of  discern- 
ment, taught  a  late  ingenious  author  (Rousseau)  to  remark  this  won- 
derful union  of  plainness  and  chastity  in  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
which  a  composer  of  these  days,  in  any  European  tongue,  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  imitate.  Yet  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  not  to  justness 
of  taste,  but  to  purity  of  mind  in  the  sacred  authors,  that  this  happy 
singularity  in  their  writings  ought  to  be  ascribed.  This,  however, 
is  an  evidence,  that  they  did  not  consider  it  as  mean  or  unbecoming 
to  call  low,  or  common  things  by  their  common  names.  But  there 
are  other  sorts  of  vulgarisms  in  language  with  which  they  are  never 
chargeable — the  use  of  such  terms  as  we  call  cant  words,  which 
belong  peculiarly  to  particular  professions  or  classes  of  men  ;  and 
contemptuous  or  ludicrous  expressions,  such  as  are  always  accom- 
panied with  ideas  of  low  mirth  and  ridicule. 

4.  Of  both  the  extremes  in  language  above-mentioned  I  shall 
give  examples  from  an  anonymous  English  translator  in  1729, 
whose  version,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most  exceptionable  of  all  I 
am  acquainted  with  in  any  language ;  and  yet  it  is  but  doing  justice 
to  the  author  to  add,  that,  in  rendering  some  passages,  he  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  much  better  translators.     For  brevity's  sake  I 

*  I  can  scarcely  give  a  better  illustration  of  this  remark  than  in  the 
correction  proposed  by  Dr.  Delany,  of  the  phrase  "  him  that  pisseth  against 
the  wall,"  which  occurs  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which,  he 
thinks,  should  be  changed  into  him  that  watereth  against  the  wall.  1  am 
surprised  that  a  correction  like  this  should  have  the  approbation  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  writer  as  the  Bishop  of  Waterford.  (See  the  preface  to  his  Ver- 
sion of  the  Minor  Prophets.)  To  me  the  latter  expression  is  much  more 
excejnionable  than  the  former.  The  former  may  be  compared  to  the 
simplicity  of  a  savage  who  goes  naked  without  appearing  to  know  it,  or 
ever  thinking  of  clothes;  the  other  is  like  the  awkward  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  an  European  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  which,  by  the  very  at- 
tempt, he  shows  himself  to  be  both  conscious  and  ashamed.  The  same 
offensive  idea  is  suggested  by  the  word  which  Delany  proposes,  as  is  con- 
veyed by  the  common  term  ;  but  it  is  suggested  in  so  affected  a  manner, 
necessarily  fixes  a  reader's  attention  upon  it,  and  shows  it  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly thought  of  by  the  writer.  Can  any  critic  seriously  think  that 
more  is  necessary  in  this  ease  than  to  say,  Every  male  9 
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shall  here  only  mention  the  wofds  I  think  censurable,  referring  to 
the  margin  for  the  places.  Of  learned  words  the  following  are  a 
specimen :  verbose,^  loquaciousness,^  advent,'^  chasm^  grumes,'^ 
steril,°  phenomena,'^  consolated,^  investigate,^  innate,^  saliva  ;"* 
concerning  which,  and  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  his  critical 
examiner,  Mr.  Twell,  says  justly,  that  they  are  unintelligible  lo  the 
ignorant,  and  offensive  to  the  knowing.  His  fine  words  and  fash- 
ionable phrases,  which  on  account  of  their  affinity  I  shall  throw  to- 
gether, the  following  may  serve  to  exemplify:  detachment, ^^  foot- 
guards,^-  bi-igue,^'^  chicanerij}'^  Zacharias,  we  are  told,'^  "  vented 
his  divine  enthusiasm  ;"  that  is,  when  translated  into  common  speech, 
prophesied.  A  later  translator,  or  rather  paraphrast,  is  not  much 
happier  in  his  expression,  "  he  was  seized  with  a  divine  afflatus," 
here  spoken  of  as  a  disease.  Zaccheus,  for  chief  of  the  publicans,'^ 
is  made  "collector-general  of  the  customs."  Simon  Magus,  in  his 
hands,  becomes  "the  plenipotentiary  of  God."^^  Jesus  Christ  is 
titled  "guarantee  of  the  alliance," ^^  and  the  Lord  of  hosts,  "  the 
Lord  of  the  celestial  militia."'^  And,  to  avoid  the  flatness  of  plain 
prose,  he  sometimes  gives  a  poetical  turn  to  the  expression  :  "  Be- 
fore the  cock  crow,"  becomes  in  his  hands,  "  Before  the  cock  pro- 
claims the  day."^'' 

The  foppery  of  these  last  expressions  is,  if  possible,  more  un- 
sufferable  than  the  pedantry  of  tlie  first.  They  are,  besides,  so  far 
from  conveying  ilie  sense  of  the  author,  that  they  all,  less  or  more, 
misrepresent  it.  As  to  low  and  ludicrous  terms,  there  is,  some- 
times a  greater  coincidence  in  these  with  quaint  and  modish  words, 
than  one  at  first  would  imagine.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a 
motive  for  rendering  olxodfononjg,  ye.om.an,^^  but  it  is  still  worse  to 
translate  oaot,  ii]t/  {^alluanav  e^jyaCoviui,  supercargoes, ~~  uaTiu'S.tv, 
raparees,"^^  which  he  explains  in  the  margin  to  mean  kidnappers, 
and  /itiOvoi'tojv,  sotsr^  I  am  surprised  he  has  not  found  a  place 
for  sharpers,  gamblers,  and  swindlers,  fit  company  in  every  sense 
for  his  sots  and  raparees.  J'l(xiaaoy.6^iov  is  distended  into  Kbank.'^^ 
and  •/.Itmtig  dwindles  into  a  jyilferer  f^  rt]i>  yaoav  xou  hvqIov  oov  is 
degraded  into  thy  moster\'>  diversions,-'^  and  aii^og  is  swollen  into 
a  concert  of  praise.-''  The  laudable  and  successful  importunity  of 
the  two  blind  men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  checks  they  received 
from  the  mukitude,  persisted  in  their  application  to  Jesus  for  relief, 
is  contemptuously  denoted  baivling  out.-^     When  we  are   told  that 

'  Matt.  6:  7.  ^  jyiatt.  04.  07.  3  L^ke  16:  26.  ^  L„|.g  22:  44. 

5  Luke  1:  17.  6  L„ke  32:  .56.  ^  Acts  15:  32.  s  ^cts  17:  22. 

9  Eph.  4:  18.  10  John  9:  6.  u  Matt.  2:  16.  ^^  Man.  27:  27. 

13  1  Thess.S:  13.  14  1  Tim.  6:  4.  15  Luke  I:  67.  "5  Luke  19:  2. 

n  Acts  8:  10.  18  Heb.  7:  22.  19  James  5:  4.  20  Luke  22:  34. 

21  Matt.  13:  27.  23  Rev.  18:  17.  23  1  Cor.  5:  10.  24  jyiatt.  24:  49. 

25  John  12:  6.  26  Matt.  25:  21.  =7  jyiatt,  21:  16.  28  Matt.  20:  31, 
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our  Lard  slhncr.d  iqifioae,  the  sadducees,  this  author  acquaints  us 
that  he  dumbfounded  them.'^  In  short,  what  by  magnifying,  what 
by  diminishing,  what  by  distorting  and  disfiguring,  he  has  in  many 
places  burlesqued  the  original.  For  answering  this  bad  purpose, 
the  extremes  of  cant  and  bombast  are  equally  vvell  adapted.  The 
excess  in  the  instances  now  given  is  so  manifest,  as  entirely  to  su- 
percede botli  argument  and  illustration. 

5.  But  in  regard  to  the  use  of  what  may  be  called  learned 
words,  it  must  be  owned,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  easy  in  every  case  to 
fix  the  boundaries.  We  sometimes  find  classed  under  that  denomi- 
nation, all  the  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  etymology  which  are  not 
current  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people.  Yet  1  acknow- 
ledge, that,  if  we  were  rigidly  to  exclude  all  such  terms,  we  should 
be  too  often  obliged,  either  to  adopt  circumlocution,  or  to  express 
the  sentiment  weakly  and  improperly.  There  are  other  disadvan- 
tages, to  be  remarked  afterwards,  which  might  result  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  term  that  may  be  comprehended  in  the  definition 
above  given.  The  common  translation,  if  we  except  the  consecra- 
ted terms,,  as  some  call  them,  which  are  not  many,  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  written  in  a  style  that  is  not  only  natural,  but  easily 
understood  by  the  people  ;  yet,  in  the  common  translation,  there 
are  many  words  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  ever  to  have  been 
quite  familiar  among  the  lower  ranks.  There  is,  however,  one  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  that  version  over  every  other  book  composed 
at  that  period,  which  is,  that  from  the  universality  of  its  use,  and 
(we  may  now  add)  its  long  continuance,  it  must  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  give  a  currency  to  those  words  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  it.  Now,  it  would  be  absurd  in  an  interpreter  of  this  age 
to  expect  a  similar  effect  from  any  private  version.  A  new  trans- 
lation, even  though  it  were  authorized  by  the  public,  would  not  have 
the  same  advantage  at  present,  when  our  language  is  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage, 

6.  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  a  reader,  not  accustomed  nar- 
rowly to  attend  to  these  matters,  were  disposed  at  first  hearing  to 
question  the  fact,  that  there  are  many  words  in  the  vulgar  translation 

which  were  not  in  common  use  at  the  time  among  thelower  orders. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  a  little  reflection  must  soon  convince  him 
of  it.  Abstracting  from  those  terms  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  original  languages,  because  there  were  no  corresponding 
names  in  our  tongue,  such  as  phylactery,  tetrarch,  synagogue, pros- 
elyte, centurion,  quaternion,  legion,  there  are  many  in  the  English 
Bible  v^^hich  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  at  that  time  level 
to  the  meanest  capacities.  They  are  scarcely  so  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  advantage  which  their  occurring  in  that  translation  has 

*  Matt.  22:  34. 
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given  them.  Of  such  words  I  shall  give  a  pretty  large  specimen 
in  the  margin.*  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  those  there  specified,  that 
more  familiar  terms  could  not  have  been  found  equally  expressive. 
For,  though  this  may  be  true  of  some  of  them,  it  is  not  true  of  them 
all.  Calling  IS  equivalent  to  vocation,  fowi/bri!  to  consolation,  c?e- 
struction  to  yterd'iUon,  forgiveyiess  to  remission,  defilement  to  pollution, 
almighty  to  omnipotent,  enlightened  to  illuminated,  watchfid  to  vi- 
gilant, delightful  to  delectable,  unchangeable  to  immutable,  heavenly 
to  celestial,  and  earthly  to  terrestrial.  Nay,  the  first  six  in  the 
marginal  list  might  have  been  not  badly  supplied  by  the  more  homely 
terms,  writer,  scholar,  comparison,  letter,  unbeliever,  womb.  Yet  I 
would  not  be  understood,  by  this  remark,  as  intending  to  throw  any 
blame  upon  the  translators  for  the  choice  they  have  sometimes  made 
of  words,  which,  though  not  obscure,  were  not  the  most  familiar 
that  it  was  possible  to  find.  There  are  several  reasons,  to  be  given 
immediately,  which  may  justly  determine  the  translator,  on  some 
occasions,  to  desert  the  common  rule  of  adopting  always  the  most 
obvious  words.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  excesses  in  this 
way,  whereof  I  have  also  given  examples,  into  which  a  judicious 
interpreter  will  never  be  in  danger  of  falling.  The  reason  which 
ought,  on  the  other  hand  to  determine  a  translator  not  to  confine 
himself  to  the  words  which  are  current  in  the  familiar  tattle  of  the 
lower  ranks  in  society,  are  as  follows  : — 

7.  First,  in  all  compositions  not  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  even 
the  simplest,  there  is  some  superiority  in  the  style  to  the  language 
of  conversation  among  the  common  people ;  and  even  the  common 
people  themselves  understand  many  words,  which  far  from  having 
any   currency  among   them,   never  enter  into  their  ordinary  talk. 

*  First  of  nouns :  Scribe,  disciple,  parable,  epistle,  infidel,  matrix,  lunatic, 
exile,  exorcist,  snpj)liant,  residue,  genealojiy,  appetite,  audience,  poilmion, 
perdition,  partition,  potentate,  progenitor,  liberality,  occurrent,  immutabili- 
ty, pre-eminence,  remission,  diversity,  fragment,  abjects,  frontier,  tradition, 
importunity,  concupiscence,  redemption,  intercession,  superscription,  in- 
quisition, insurrection,  conununion,  instructor,  mediator,  exactor,  interces- 
sor, benefactor,  malefactor,  prognosticator,  ambassador,  ambassage,  am- 
bushment,  meditation,  ministration,  administration,  abomination,  consum- 
mation, convocation,  constellation,  consolation,  consultation,  acceptation, 
communication,  disputation,  cogitation,  estimation,  operation,  divination, 
vocation,  desolation,  tribulation,  I'egeneration,  propitiation,  justification, 
sanctification,  salutation,  interpretation,  supplication,  exaction,  unction. 
Second,  of  adjectives. — Barbed,  circumspect,  conversant,  extinct,  vigilant, 
inordinate,  delectable,  tributary,  itnpotent,  magnifical,  immutable,  innume- 
rable, celestial,  incorruptible,  terrestrial,  omnipotent.  Third,  of  verbs  and 
participles. — Laud,  distil,  remit,  abjure,  implead,  estimate,  ascend,  descend, 
frustrate,  disannul,  reverse,  meditate,  premeditate,  predestinate,  consort, 
amerce,  transferred,  transfigured,  illuminated,  consecrated,  translated,  in- 
censed, molliiiftd. 
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This  is  particularly  tlie  case  with  those  of  them  who  have  had  any 
sort  of  education,  were  it  but  the  lowest.  One  ought,  therefore, 
to  consider  accurately  the  degree  of  the  uncomnionness  of  the 
term,  befoie  it  be  rejected;  as  it  may  not  be  easy  to  supply  its 
place  with  one  moie  familiar,  and  equally  apposite.  Unnecessary 
circumlocutions  are  cumbersome,  and  ought  always  to  be  avoided, 
they  are  unfriendly  alike  to  simplicity  and  to  energy,  and  sometimes 
even  to  propriety  and  perspicuity. 

8.  Secondly,  there  are  cases  wherein  some  things  may  be  done, 
nay,  ought  to  be  done  by  a  translator,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  1 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  subordinate  consideration,  and  that  varie- 
ty is  never  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  either  perspicuity  or 
simplicity.  But  even  the  sacred  historians,  though  eminently  simple 
and  perspicuous,  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the  same 
words  in  expressing  the  same  thoughts.  Not  that  there  appears  in 
their  manner  any  aim  at  varying  the  expression ;  but  it  is  well 
known,  that,  without  such  an  aim,  the  same  subject,  even  in  con- 
versation, is  hardly  ever  twice  spoken  of  precisely  in  the  same 
words.  To  a  certain  degree  this  is  a  consequence  of  that  quality  I 
have  had  occasion  oftener  than  once  to  observe  in  them,  a  freedom 
from  all  solicitude  about  their  language.  Whereas  an  unvarying 
recourse  to  the  same  words  for  expressing  the  same  thoughts,  would 
in  fact  require  one  to  be  solicitous  about  uniformity,  and  uncom- 
monly attentive  to  it.  But  in  the  use  of  the  terms  of  principal  con- 
sequence, in  which  the  association  between  the  words  and  the  ideas 
is  much  stronger,  they  are  pretty  uniform  in  recurring  to  the  same 
words,  though  they  are  not  so  in  matters  of  little  moment.  Yet  in 
these  the  variety  is  no  greater  than  is  perfectly  natural  in  men  whose 
thoughts  aie  engrossed  by  their  subject,  and  who  never  search 
about  in  quest  of  words.  Now  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  some 
attention  to  language  in  a  translator,  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  this  inattention,  if  I  may  so  denominate  it,  of  his  author. 

9.  Thirdly,  it  was  remarked  before,*  that  though  there  is  a 
sameness  of  idiom  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  particular- 
ly the  evangelists,  there  is  a  diversity  in  their  styles.  Hence  it 
arises,  that  different  terms  are  sometimes  employed  by  the  different 
historians  in  relating  the  same  fact.  But  as  this  circumstance  has 
not  much  engaged  the  attention  of  interpreters,  it  often  happens, 
that,  in  the  translations  of  the  Gospels,  (for  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  translation),  there  appears  in  the  version  a  greater  coinci- 
dence in  the  style  of  the  evangelists  than  is  found  in  the  original. 
There  are  cases,  I  own,  in  which  it  is  unavoidable.  It  often  hap- 
frens  that  two  or  more  words  in  the  language  of  the  author  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  Biay  therefore  be  used  indiscriminately  for  expres- 
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sing  ihe  same  thing,  when  it  is  impossible  to  find  more  than  one  in 
the  language  of  the  translator  which  can  be  used  with  propriety. 
When  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand  men  in  the  desert,  the  order 
he  gave  to  the  people  immediately  before  was,  as  expressed  by 
Matthew,  (14:  19),  uvwAXidilvui  Inl  rovg  ^oQiovg;  as  expressed  by 
Mark,  (6:  39),  dfctaklfai  eni  tw  x^^QV  yf^P^'!'  /  ^s  expressed  by 
Luke,  (9:  14),  icaraxXhaTC  avrovg;  and  as  expressed  by  John, 
(6:  10),  nott'jaccif  uvamailv.  Here  every  one  of  the  evangelists 
conveys  the  same  order  in  a  difierent  phrase,  all  of  them,  however, 
both  naturally  and  simply.  This  variety  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imitate  in  English,  without  recurring  to  unnatural  and  affected  ex- 
pressions. The  three  last  evangelists  use  different  verbs  to  express 
the  posture,  namely,  afaxA/fw,  xaiaKA/Voj,  and  dvunimoi.  And 
even  in  the  first  the  expression  is,  1  may  say,  equally  varied,  as  one 
of  the  two  who  use  that  verb  employs  the  passive  voice,  the  other 
the  activ^e.  Now,  in  the  common  translation,  the  phrase  to  sit 
down,  signifying  the  posture,  is  the  same  in  them  all.  I  do  not 
here  animadvert  on  the  impropriety  of  this  version.  I  took  occa- 
sion formerly*  to  observe,  that  those  Greek  words  denote  always 
to  lie,  and  not  to  sit.  My  intention  at  present  is  only  to  show,  that 
the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  writers  does  not  entirely  exclude  varie- 
ty. Even  the  three  terms  above-mentioned  are  not  all  that  occur 
in  the  Gospel  for  expressing  ihe  posture  then  used  at  table. 
'^vttKeifxut  and  Y.aranetf.iat  are  also  employed.  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  in  modern  tongues,  which  are  comparatively  scanty, 
to  equal  the  copiousness  of  Greek  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  language 
which  we  use  will  permit,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  even  these  little 
variations. 

10.  The  evangelists  have  been  thought,  by  many,  so  much  to 
coincide  in  their  narratives,  as  to  give  scope  for  suspecting  that 
some  of  those  who  wrote  more  lately  copied  those  who  wrote 
before  them.  Though  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  often  a 
coincidence,  both  in  matter  and  in  expression,  it  will  not  be 
found  so  great  in  the  original,  nor  so  frequent,  as  perhaps  in  all 
translations  ancient  and  modern.  Many  translators  have  consi- 
dered it  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  provided  the  sense  be  justly 
rendered,  whether  the  differences  in  manner  were  attended  to  or 
not.  Nay,  in  certain,  cases,  wherein  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
attain  in  the  version  all  the  variety  of  the  original,  some  interpreters 
seem  studiously  to  have  avoided  it.  Perhaps  they  did  not  judge  it 
convenient  to  make  the  appearance  of  a  difference  between  the  sa- 
cred writers  in  words,  when  there  was  none  in  meaning.  In  this, 
however,  I  think  they  judged  wrong.  An  agreement  in  the  sense, 
is  all  that  ought  to  be  desired  in  them ;  more  especially,  as  they 
wrote  in  a  language  different  from  that  spoken  by  the  persons  whose 
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history  ihey  relate.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  most  tenacious 
memory  will  not  account  for  a  perfect  identity  of  expression  in  the 
witnesses.  Their  testimony  is  given  in  Greek.  The  language 
spoken  by  those  whose  story  they  relate,  was  a  dialect  of  Chaldee. 
They  were  themselves,  therefore,  (at  least  three  of  them),  the  trans- 
lators of  the  speeches  and  conversations  recorded  in  their  histories. 
The  utmost  that  is  expected  from  different  translators  is  a  coinci- 
dence in  sense  ;  a  perfect  coincidence  in  words,  in  a  work  of  such 
extent  as  the  Gospel,  is,  without  previous  concert,  impossible.  Con- 
sequently, an  appearance  of  difference,  arising  solely  from  the  use 
of  different  expressions,  is  of  much  less  prejudice  to  the  credibility 
of  their  narration,  than  the  appearance  of  concert  or  copying  would 
have  been. 

When,  therefore,  the  language  of  the  interpreter  of  the  Gospels 
will  admit  an  imitation  of  such  diversities  in  the  style,  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  If  possible,  their  narratives  should  be  neither 
more  nor  less  coincident  in  the  version  than  they  are  in  the  original. 
And  to  this  end,  namely,  that  the  phraseology  may  nearly  differ  as 
much  in  English  as  it  does  in  Greek,  I  have,  on  some  occasions, 
chosen  not  the  very  best  word  which  might  have  been  found,  satis- 
fying myself  with  this,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  I  have  em- 
ployed, unsuitable,  dark,  or  ambiguous.  But,  as  was  signified  be- 
fore, it  is  not  possible  so  to  diversify  the  style  of  a  version,  as  to 
make  It  always  correspond  in  this  respect  to  the  original.  Nor 
ought  a  correspondence  of  this  kind  ever  to  be  attempted  at  the 
expense  of  either  perspicuity  or  propriety.  I  shall  only  add,  that  a 
little  elevation  of  style  may  naturally  be  expected  in  quotations 
from  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  short  canticles  which 
we  have  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke  ;  for  in  these,  though  not 
written  in  verse,  the  expression  is  poetical. 

11.  Fourthly,  Not  only  the  differences  in  the  styles  of  the  dif- 
ferent evangelists  ought  not  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed  ;  but  the  same 
thing  may  be  affirmed  of  the  changes  sometimes  found  in  the  terms 
used  by  the  same  evangelist.  Here,  again,  1  must  observe,  that  it 
were  in  vain  to  attempt  an  exact  correspondence  in  this  respect. 
There  is  a  superior  richness  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers, 
which  even  their  style,  though  simple  and  unaffected,  (for  they  never 
step  out  of  their  way  in  quest  of  ornament),  cannot  entirely  con- 
ceal. They  use  considerable  variety  of  terms  for  expressing  those 
■  ordinary  exertions  for  which  our  modern  tongues  hardly  admit  any 
variety.  I  have  given  one  specimen  of  this  in  the  words  whereby 
they  express  the  posture  then  used  at  meals.  I  shall  here  add 
some  other  examples.  The  following  words  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Af'yco,  i:'noj,(f^fii,  qpft'oxw,  cpgaCu),  pau,  ftgo),  igi'co,  all  answer- 
ing to  the  English  verb  say.  Of  these  we  may  affirm  with  truth, 
ihat  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  of  them  admits  a  different  rendering  in 
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our  language.  The  words  ^oovom,  fiokvvco,  fiittivo),  enilooi,  ^vnoto, 
correspond  to  the  English  verb  defile,  by  which  they  are  comnnonly 
rendered  :  so  also  do  the  words  /?^coaxw,  tax^lo),  Tgojyo},  qayca,  to 
the  English  verb  eat.  The  greater  part  of  the  words  subjoined  are 
in  the  common  translation  rendered  always,  and  the  rest  occasionally, 
by  the  English  verb  see  ;  eidw,  aTTfldcx),  omoixat^  omavw,  ^Xino,  i/x- 
^Xtnw,  OQUO),  y.udoQUb),  {^lao^uai,  -O^fcogio},  lazoQf'to.  Yet  in  none  of 
the  lists  aforementioned  are  the  words  perfectly  synonymous,  nor 
can  they  be  always  used  promiscuously  by  the  inspired  penmen. 
They  are  consequently  of  use,  not  only  for  diversifying  the  style, 
but  for  giving  it  also  a  degree  of  precision  which  poorer  languages 
cannot  supply. 

The  same  thing  may  be  exemplified  in  the  nouns,  though  not 
perhaps  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  verbs.  "^f()g,dQvtov,d^4v6g, 
are  used  by  the  evangelists,  the  first  by  Luke,  the  other  two  by  John  ; 
and  are  all  rendered  in  the  common  translation  lamb:  dixrvop  ufi- 
cpt§h]OTQov,  aay}']VT],  in  the  Gospels,  are  all  translated  net.  And 
though  the  latter  might  have  been  varied  in  the  version,  the  other 
could  not  with  propriety.  Sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  render  dif- 
ferent words  which  occur  pretty  often,  but  are  not  entirely  synony- 
mous by  the  same  English  word,  for  want  of  distinct  terms  adapted 
to  each  meaning.  Thus  the  words  naidta  and  liuva  are,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  uniformly  rendered  children;  though  the  former  word 
particularly  respects  the  age  and  size,  the  latter  solely  the  relation. 
The  first  answers  to  the  Latin  pueruli,  and  the  second  to  liheri. 
The  English  word  children  is  well  adapted  to  the  former,  though 
sometimes  but  awkwardly  employed  to  denote  the  latter.  Yet,  for 
want  of  another  term  to  express  the  offspring,  without  limiting  it  to 
either  sex,  we  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  English  word  in  this  ap- 
plication. The  word  o  Txlrjotov.,  used  by  the  evangelists  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  yfhwv  by  Luke  and  John,  and  ■niQior/.og  only  by 
Luke,  are  all  rendered  neighbor.  And  though  they  are  evidently 
not  of  the  same  signification,  it  would  be  difficult  in  our  language 
to  express  the  sense  of  any  of  them  in  one  word  which  would  an- 
swer as  well  as  this.  Yet  that  they  are  not  synonymous,  every  one 
who  understands  Greek  must  on  reflection  be  sensible.  For  if,  in- 
stead o{  siXi^oiov,  in  the  commandment, '-'//«n>;(jf<g  toV  Tih^aiov  aov 
wgaiavTov,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  we  substitute 
either  yihovu  or  negtor/.op  we  should  totally  alter  the  precept ;  for 
these  terms  would  comprehend  none  but  those  who  live  within  what 
is  strictly  called  the  neighborhood.  The  translation,  indeed,  into 
English,  ought  to  be  the  same  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  would  be  a 
more  exact  version  of  that  precept,  than  it  is  of  the  precept  as  we 
actually  find  it  in  the  Gospel.  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
word  neighbor  is  one  of  those  which,  for  want  of  more  apposite 
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terms,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  in  Scripture  in  a  meaning  not  per- 
fectly warranted  by  common  use. 

I  shall  add  but  one  other  example :  The  word  qUog,  used  by 
Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  and  haigog,  used  only  by  Matthew,  are 
both  rendered/nen^Z  ;  yet  in  their  genuine  signification  there"  is  but 
little  affinity  between  them.  The  former  always  implies  affection 
and  regard,  the  latter  does  not.  The  latter,  not  the  former,  was 
employed  as  a  civil  compellation  to  strangers  and  indifferent  persons. 
It  is  that  which  is  given,  in  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard. Matt.  20:  13,  to  the  envious  and  dissatisfied  laborer;  in  the 
parable  of  the  marriage  feast,  ch.  22:  12,  to  the  guest  who  had  not 
the  wedding  garment ;  and  it  was  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  traitor 
Judas,  ch.  26:  50,  when  he  came  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies. 
I  do  not  say  that  itaiQa  is  not  rightly  translated  friend  in  these  in- 
stances ;  for  common  use  permits  us  to  employ  the  word  in  this  lati- 
tude. But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a  word  better  adap- 
ted to  such  cases,  but  are  obliged  to  prostitute  a  name  so  respectable 
as  that  o{ friend.  Besides  it  is  manifest,  that  for  this  prostitution  we 
cannot  plead  the  example  of  the  evangelists.  I  make  this  remark 
the  more  willingly,  as  I  have  heard  some  unlearned  readers  express 
their  surprise,  that  our  Lord  should  have  paid  so  much  deference  to 
the  insincere  modes  of  civility  established  by  the  corrupt  customs 
of  the  world,  as  to  denominate  a  man  friend,  whom  he  knew  to 
harbor  the  basest  and  most  hostile  intentions.  But  defects  of  this 
kind  are  not  peculiar  to  our  language.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  found  in  every  tongue.  All  the  Latin  translations  render  the 
word,  in  the  passage  above-mentioned,  amice;  and  all  the  versions 
into  modern  tongues  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  except  one,  act 
in  the  same  manner.  The  exception  meant  is  the  Geneva  French 
which  says  not  mon  ami,  as  others,  but  compagnon,  in  all  the  three 
places  mentioned.  This  is  more  literal,  for  txutQog  is,  strictly, 
socius  or  sodalis,  not  amicus.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
such  a  compellation  suits  the  idiom  of  that  tongue,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  by  no  other  French  interpreter. 

12.  I  shall  now  give,  from  the  first  of  the  lists  of  verbs  above- 
mentioned,  an  instance  or  two  of  the  uniformity  commonly  observed 
in  the  use  of  this  variety;  an  uniformity  which  sufficiently  evinces, 
that  the  terms  were  not  conceived  by  the  writers  to  be  perfectly  sy- 
nonymous. Our  Lord  says,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  Matt.  5: 
21,22,  'HuovaaTE  ozt  EPPEQH  Toig  aQy^aloig'  Ou  qiovevofig — 
' Eyo)  d'i  ylEFSi  V{.uv,  on — og  av  EITlHi  tm  udiXcfM  avrov,  'Paxa- 
In  the  common  translation,  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill — But  I  say  unto  you,  that — 
whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother  Raca." — In  the  English,  the  verb 
say  occurs  thrice  in  this  short  passage  ;  in  the  Greek  there  are  three 
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diiferent  verbs  employed.  Yet  so  little  does  there  appear  in  the 
author  a  disposition  to  change,  for  the  sake  of  changing,  that 
wherever  the  case  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  wherein  any  of  the 
three  verbs  above-mentioned  is  used  in  this  quotation,  the  word  will 
be  found  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  discourse.  Thus, 
through  the  whole  of  this  discourse,  what  our  Lord  authoritatively 
gives  in  charge  as  from  himself  is  signified  by  the  same  phrase, 
iyo)  Xiyoi  vfilv ;  whatever  is  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  foot  of  oral 
tradition,  is  expressed  by  i^^i'&i],  part  of  the  verb  ^i(o  ;  and  what  is 
mentioned  as  neither  precept  nor  maxim  of  any  kind,  but  as  what 
may  pass  incidentally  in  conversation,  is  denoted  by  the  verb  iVrw. 
Another  example  of  the  different  application  of  such  words  we  have 
in  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  authority  by  which  he  acted  ;  Matt.  21:  25,  27  :  01  di 
diekoylCovTO  nao  iavioJg,  ylEFONTEI!,  'Edv  E/TlSi,M£N,  tt  oi- 
Qavov,  EPEI  ri^Civ.  Aiaii  ovv  ov'a  entaievouTi  ajJral ;  a  little  after, 
E(t>H  avTolg  Y.al  avTog.  In  the  common  translation,  "And  they 
reasoned  with  themselves,  saying.  If  we  shall  say  from  heaven,  he 
will  SAY  unto  us.  Why  did  ye  not  then  believe  him  ?"  afterwards, 
"  And  he  said  unto  them."  Here  the  same  repetition  in  the  ver- 
sion is  contrasted  with  a  still  greater  variety  in  the  original ;  for  we 
have  no  fewer  than  four  different  words  in  the  Greek,  rendered  into 
our  language  by  repeating  the  same  English  verb  four  times.  The 
sense  of  enw  is  the  same  in  both  passages ;  the  word  Ityoi  is  used 
here  more  indefinitely  than  in  the  former  ;  the  verb  ngo)  approach- 
es in  meaning  to  the  word  retort,  and  seems  to  preclude  reply. 

On  comparing,  we  must  perceive,  that  there  is  not  only  an  awk- 
wardness in  the  repetitions  which  modern  languages  sometimes  ren- 
der necessary,  but  even  a  feebleness  in  the  enunciation  of  the  senti- 
ment. This  consideration,  when  attended  to,  will  be  found  to  warrant 
our  taking  the  greater  liberty  in  diversifying  the  expression  wherever 
our  language  permits  it.  For  if  we  are  often  obliged  to  repeat  the 
same,  where  the  original  employs  different  words — and  if  we  also 
retain  the  same  words  where  the  original  retains  the  same,  though 
our  own  tongue  would  allow  a  change,  the  style  of  the  version  must 
be  a  bad  representation  of  that  of  the  original.  It  will  have  all  the 
defects  of  both  languages,  and  none  of  the  richness  of  either.  I 
have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  vary  the  expression  a  little,  where 
the  genius  of  our  tongue,  in  a  consistency  with  simplicity,  propriety, 
and  perspicuity,  permitted  it ;  as  it  was  only  thus  I  could  compen- 
sate for  the  restraints  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to,  in  cases  wherein 
the  sacred  penmen  had  taken  a  freer  range. 

13.  Concerning  the  diversity  of  styles  in  the  different  evange- 
lists, which  I  cannot  help  considering  as  entitled  to  more  attention 
than  translators  seem  to  have  given  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  a 
few  observations.     Of  the  words  which  I  have  mentioned  as  nearly 
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synonymous,  or  at  least  as  rendered  by  most  interpreters  in  the 
same  manner,  some,  though  common  in  some  of  the  Gospels,  do 
not  occur  in  others  ;  yet  in  no  version  that  I  know  is  this  always  to 
be  discovered.  The  verb  gto),  1  say,  is  used  by  Matthew  often, 
by  Mark  once,  but  never  by  either  Luke  or  John.  The  synonyme 
figoi  is  used  by  all  except  John,  and  igico  by  all  except  Mark. 
^4vu-aXivm,  I  lay  down,  occurs  in  all  the  Gospels  except  John's; 
y.uTanemat,  1  lie  down,  in  all  except  Matthew's.  Every  one  of  the 
evangelists  has  also  many  words  to  be  found  in  none  of  the  rest ; 
and  that  not  only  when  peculiar  things  are  mentioned  by  him,  but 
when  the  same  things,  the  same  actions,  the  same  circumstances, 
which  are  taken  notice  of  by  other  evangelists,  are  related.  These, 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  translate  justly  in  different  words. 
Luke  sometimes,  in  addressing  God,  uses  the  word  dioTTOtj^g,  which 
is  not  in  any  of  the  other  evangelists,  and  can  hardly  be  rendered 
otherwise  than  Lord,  the  term  whereby  y.vgiog,  which  occurs 
in  them  all,  is  commonly  translated.  Luke  is  also  pecuhar  in 
giving  Jesus  Christ  the  title  tniOTan^g,  which  cannot  well  be  ren- 
dered otherwise  than  master,  the  common  rendering  of  diduGy.aXog. 
though,  as  Grotius  observes,  the  words  are  not  perfectly  equivalent, 
Matthew  has,  in  one  passage  applied  to  our  Lord  a  title  not  used 
by  any  other,  )ia&t]yt]ir]g,  which  our  translators  have  also  ren- 
dered master,  and  have  thereby  impaired  the  sense.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  multiplicity  of  inflections  in  the  tenses,  moods,  and  voices 
of  their  verbs,  supplies  them  with  a  variety  of  expressions,  which 
serves  to  diversify  their  style  in  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated  in  mo- 
dern tongues,  and  less  perhaps  in  English,  which  has  very  few  in- 
flections, than  in  any  otlier.  Add  to  the  aforesaid  advantages,  in 
respect  of  variety,  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  derived 
from  their  language,  the  derivatives  and  compounds  with  which  that 
copious  tongue  so  remarkably  abounds. 

Now  I  do  not  know  any  stronger  indications  of  a  native  differ- 
ence of  style  than  those  above-mentioned,  and  in  part  exemplified. 
And  as  this  difference  conveys  some  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  writings,  it  ought  not  always  to  be  disregarded  by  translators, 
merely  because  it  is  not  possible  always  to  preserve  it  in  their  ver- 
sions. It  is  then  in  effect  preserved,  when  they  give  such  a  turn  to 
the  expression  as  renders  the  difference  of  phraseology  nearly  equal 
upon  the  whole.  This,  however,  ought  never  to  be  attempted  when 
either  the  sense  may  be  ever  so  little  altered  by  it,  or  the  simplicity 
and  perspicuity  of  the  sentence  may  be  injured.  What  has  been 
now  observed  will  account  for  my  employing  words  sometimes, 
which,  though  not  unusual  or  obscure,  are  not  the  most  obvious  ;  and 
for  giving  such  a  turn  to  the  expression  as  renders  it  less  literal  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

14.  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  circumlocu- 
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tion  ;  yet  there  are  certain  cases  wherein  we  cannot  avoid  it  entirely, 
and  do  justice  to  our  author.  I  do  not  mean  barely,  when  there  is 
not  a  single  word  in  the  language  of  the  translation  which  conveys 
the  sense  of  the  original  term  ;  but  when  there  is  something,  either 
in  the  application  or  in  the  argument,  that  cannot  be  fully  exhibited 
without  the  aid  of  some  additional  terms.  It  has  been  often  ob- 
served, that  in  no  two  languages  do  the  words  so  perfectly  corres- 
pond, that  the  same  tertns  in  one  will  always  express  the  sense  of 
the  same  terms  in  the  other.  There  is  a  difference  of  extent  in 
meaning  which  hinders  them  from  suiting  exactly,  even  when  they 
coincide  in  the  general  import.  The  epithet  dyQilog,  as  applied  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  (ch.  17:  10),  is  so  far  from  suiting  the  sense 
of  the  English  word  unprofitable,  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the 
common  translation,  that  if  we  were  to  give  a  definition  of  an 
unprofitable  servant,  we  should  hardly  think  of  another  than  the 
reverse  of  the  character  given  in  that  passage,  but  should  say, "  He 
is  one  who  does  not  that  to  his  master  which  is  his  duty  to  do." 
From  the  context,  however,  no  person  can  be  at  a  loss  to  see  that 
the  import  of  the  word  is,  "We  have  conferred  no  favor,  we 
have  only  fulfilled  the  terms  which  we  are  bound  to  perform."  1 
know,  that  because  the  sentiment  is  not  expressed  with  the  brevity 
of  the  original,  many  would  call  this  a  comment,  or  rather  a  para- 
phrase, and  not  a  version.  It  is  expressed,  1  acknowledge,  by  a  peri- 
phrasis ;  but  periphrasis  and  paraphrase  are  not  synonymous  terms. 
The  former  is  in  every  translation  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to 
transmit  the  genuine  thought  and  reasoning  of  the  author  ;  it  is  only 
when  more  than  this  is  attempted,  and  when  other  sentiments  are 
introduced  or  suggested  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  author's 
thoughts,  or  enforcing  his  arguments,  that  men  employ  paraphrase. 
It  is  not  denied,  that  periphrasis  in  translating  ought  to  be  avoided 
if  possible ;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid  it ;  and  periphra- 
sis is  preferable  to  single  words,  which  either  convey  no  meaning,  or 
convey  a  meaning  different  from  the  authors. 

The  word  (janiKjiia,  in  the  question  put  by  our  Lord,  (Matt. 
21:  25),  71;  ^antKSftu,  ' Jo)uvt'Qv  nodev  riv  ;  does  not  answer  to  the 
word  haptism,  as  used  by  us ;  nor  does  apuoraoig^  in  the  account 
given  of  the  Sadducees,  (ch.  22:  23),  correspond  entirely  to  the 
English  word  resurrection :  the  word  inuyyeUa  is,  for  the  most  part, 
rendered  j:?rom^5e,  and  means  neither  more  nor  less.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  it  does  not  signify  the  promise  itself,  but  the  thing  prom- 
ised. Now  the  English  word  is  never  so  applied.  Hence  the  ob- 
scurity, not  to  say  impropriety,  of  that  expression,  Luke  24:  49, 
"  I  send  the  promise  of  my  father  upon  you,"*  which,  if  it  can  be 
said  to  suggest  any  thing  to  an  English  reader,  suggests  awkwardly, 

*  See  all  the  passages  in  this  Translation,  aud  the  Notes  upon  them. 
Vol.  I.  57 
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I  give  you  a  promise  on  the  part  of  my  Father.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
sense.  What  is  here  meant  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  formerly 
given  them  by  his  Father,  and  is  therefore  properly  rendered,  I  send 
you  that  which  my  Father  hath  promised.  Through  not  attending  to 
this  difference,  our  translators  have  thrown  great  darkness  on  some 
passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  These  ail,  (says  the  writer, 
Heb.  11:  13,  speaking  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  others)  died  in  the 
laitii,  not  having  received  the  promises,"  jn^  la^opxeg  tag  inayyiXiaq. 
Yet  this  way  interpreted,  the  assertion  is  contradictory,  not  only  to 
the  patriarchal  history,  but  to  what  is  said  expressly  of  Abraham  in 
the  same  chapter,  ver.  8,  etc.  The  words,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
been  rendered,  "  not  having  received  the  promised  inheritance  ;" 
for  it  is  the  land  of  Canaan  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
to  which  the  writer  particularly  refers,  giving,  as  an  evidence  that 
they  had  not  received  it,  their  acknowledging  themselves  to  be 
"  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  land  ;"  not  on  the  earth,  as  it  is, 
particularly  in  this  place,  very  improperly  translated. 

15.  Again,  Suppose,  which  is  not  uncommon,  that  the  original 
word  has  two  different  but  related  senses,  and  that  the  author  had 
an  allusion  to  both.  Suppose  also,  that  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
terpreter there  is  a  term  adapted  to  each  of  those  senses,  but  not 
any  one  word  that  will  suit  both  ;  in  such  cases,  perspicuity  requires 
somewhat  of  periphrasis.  If  we  abruptly  change  the  word  in  the 
same  sentence  or  in  the  same  argument,  there  will  appear  an  in- 
coherence in  the  version,  where  there  appears  a  close  connexion  in 
the  original  ;  and  if  we  retain  the  same  term,  there  will  be  both  ob- 
scurity aiid  impropriety  in  the  version.  I  shall  explain  my  meaning 
by  examples,  the  only  way  of  making  such  criticisms  understood. 

In  one  place  in  Matthew  (ch.  15:  4,  5),  the  verb  rtfrnca,  is  em- 
ployed, as  usual,  to  express  the  duty  which  children  owe  to  their 
parents.  To  honor  is  that  conmionly  used  in  English.  Yet  this 
word  is  not  equivalent  in  import  to  the  Greek  verb,  much  less  to 
the  Hebrew  na3  chabad,  translated  tifidco  by  the  LXX,  in  the 
place  quoted  by  the  evangelist.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ob- 
scurity and  apparent  inconsequence  of  that  passage  in  the  Gospel. 
I  have  therefore  rendered  the  word,  where  it  occurs  the  second 
time  in  the  argument  used  by  our  Lord,  honor  by  his  assistance; 
for  the  original  implies  no  less. 

The  apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Romans,  ch.  10:  16,  17,  (for 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  confine  myself  to  the  Gospels),  says,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  common  version,  "  But  they  have  not  all  obeyed 
the  gospel  ;  for  Isaias  saith.  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report? 
So  then,  laith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God." 
What  the  apostle  introduces  here  with  "  so  then,"  as  a  direct  con- 
clusion from  the  words  of  the  prophet,  cannot  fail  to  appearr  emote 
to  an  English  reader,  and   to   require   some  intermediate  ideas  to 
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make  out  the  connexion.  The  incoherency  disappears  entirely 
when  we  recur  to  the  original,  where  the  words  are,  '  All'  ov  nuvxig 
vnrjy.ovoaf  tw  evayyflio).  ' HGutuq  yug  It'yfi,  Ai'joif,  ilg  iniavivaa 
Trj  d'AOrj  i]i.iMv ;  " yl(ju  //  ntaiig  ti.  uxoTJg,  t]  St  axor]  diu  Qri^axog  Giou. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  consequential  than  the  argument  as 
expressed  here.  Isaiah  had  said,  complaining  of  the  people,  Tig 
iniGTfvae  Ttj  dxoTj  r]fi(op  ;  from  which  the  apostle  infers  that  it  com- 
monly holds  mZTIZ  i'§  AKOHZ,  otherwise  there  had  been  no 
scope  for  complaint.  But,  by  the  change  of  the  term  in  EngUsh 
from  report  to  hearing,  however  nearly  the  ideas  are  related,  the 
expression  is  remarkably  obscured.  It  must  be  owned  that  we  have 
no  word  in  English  of  equal  extent  in  signification  with  the  Greek 
uyiot],  which  denotes  both  the  report,  or  the  thing  heard,  and  the 
sensation  of  hearing  ;  though  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  seeing,  the 
English  word  sight  is  of  equal  latitude  ;  for  it  denotes  both  the  thing 
seen,  and  the  perception  received  by  the  eye.*  But  when  such  a 
difference  as  this  happens  between  the  import  of  their  words  and 
ours,  one  does  more  justice  to  the  original,  and  interprets  more 
strictly,  by  giving  the  sentence  such  a  turn  as  will  preserve  the  ver- 
bal allusion,  than  by  such  a  change  of  the  terms  as  our  translators 
have  adopted,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  perspicuity.  The  passage 
may,  therefore,  properly  be  rendered  thus :  For  Isaias  saith, 
"  Lord,  who  believeth  what  he  heareth  us  preach  V  So  then,  belief 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God  preached. 
Nor  is  the  addition  of  the  participle /jreacAet^  to  be  considered  as  a 
supply,  from  conjecture,  of  what  is  not  expresed  in  the  original;  for, 
in  fact,  the  word  axor;  here  implies  it.  Diodati  has  not  badly  trans- 
lated it  preaching  ;  "  Signore,  chi  a  creduto  alia  nostra  predica- 
tione?  La  fede  adunque  e  dalla  predicatione."  This  is  better 
than  the  English  version,  as  it  preserves  clearly  the  connexion  of  the 
two  verses.  It  is,  nevertheless,  of  importance,  not  to  suppress  the 
other  signification  of  kkoj;,  to  wit,  hearing,  as  by  means  of  it  the 
connexion  is  rendered  clearer,  both  with  the  preceding  words, 
"  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?" 
Rom.  10:  14,  and  with  the  following,  "  But  1  say,  have  they  not 
heard?"  ver.  18.  I  shall  only  add,  that  where  the  coincidence  in 
the  sense  is  very  clear,  the  grammatical  relation  between  the  words 
is  of  less  importance.  There  is  in  this  passage  a  verbal  connexion, 
not  only  between  the  words  ccxovoj  and  uxoi],  but  also  between  nla- 
revo)  and  nlazig.  But  the  English  word  faith  being  fully  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  word  nlorig,  and  its  connexion  with  believing  being  evi- 
dent, it  is  not  of  great  moment  to  preserve  in  English  the  affinity  in 
sound.     As  such   resemblances,  however,  always  in  some  degree 

*  See  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  in  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth, 
Part  II,  ch.  ii,  sect.  J. 
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assist  attention,  and  add  a  sort  of  evidence,  it  is  rather  better  to  re- 
tain them,  where,  without  hurting  the  sense,  it  can  be  done.  For 
this  reason,  I  prefer  the  word  belief  here  to  the  vford  faith. 

I  shall  give  but  one  other  example,  which,  though  not  requiring 
the  aid  of  circumlocution,  is  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the 
former.  A  verb,  or  an  epithet,  in  the  original,  is  sometimes  con- 
strued with  a  noun  used  figuratively,  and  is  also  construed,  because 
use  permits  the  application,  with  that  which  is  represented  by  the 
figure  ;  whereas,  in  the  translator's  language,  the  term  by  which  the 
verb  or  epithet  is  commonly  rendered,  is  not  equally  susceptible  of 
both  applications.  In  such  cases  it  is  better,  when  the  thing  is  prac- 
ticable, to  change  the  word  for  one  which,  though  less  common, 
suits  both.  The  following  passage  (I  Pet.  2:  6,  7),  will  illustrate 
my  meaning.  ITi^Qiiyii  iv  ztj  yguqrj'  "  Jd'ov  'ci&i]f.ii  if  2^iojv  Xld^ov 
(Xi((joyu)vialoVj  iyiXty,TOv  tviif-iov  kuI  o  niGifvmv  in  aviM,  ov  fAi]  xa- 
xaiO'/^vv{^7]."  'Tfiiv  ovv  7]  TifiTj  To7g  niGtivovGiv  '  uneidovai  di, 
Xl&ov  6v  unfdoid'fiaaav  ol  oinodofAOvvisg,  oviog  iyivv7]{)7j  iig  y,fqaXriv 
ycopiag :  which  our  translators  render  thus  :  "  It  is  contained  in  the 
Scripture,  '  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect,  pre- 
cious; and  he  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  confounded.'  Un- 
to you,  therefore,  which  believe,  he  is  precious ;  but  unto  them 
which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the 
same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner."  Here  the  type  and  the 
antitype  are  so  blended,  as  to  hurt  alike  both  perspicuity  and  pro- 
priety. To  speak  o( believing  in  a  stone,  an  elect  stone,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  pronoun  him  to  a  stone,  sound  very  oddly  in  our  language ; 
but  nioifVM  ini,  in  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  and  i-Aemog,  admit  an  ap- 
plication either  to  persons  or  to  things.  The  apostle  said  in'  amo), 
because  ll&og,  is  of  the  masculine  gender;  for  the  like  reason,  he 
would  have  said  in  avrrj,  had  he  used  nirgu  instead  of  Xl&og. 
Would  our  translators,  in  that  case,  have  rendered  it.  He  who  be- 
lieveth on  her  ?  Now,  the  English  verb  to  trusty  and  the  participle 
selected,  are  susceptible  of  both  applications.  Let  the  passage, 
then,  be  rendered  thus  :  "  It  is  said  in  Scripture,  'Behold,  I  lay  in 
Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  selected  and  precious;  whosoever  trust- 
eth  to  it  shall  not  be  ashamed.'  There  is  honor,  therefore,  to  you 
who  trust ;  but  to  the  mistrustful,  the  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected is  made  the  head  of  the  corner."  I  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  jj  11^17]  is  here  evidently  opposed  to  /;  aloyvvi!],  the  import  of 
which  is  included  in  the  verb  naruiayvvOi];  instead  of  s^Aof/ne  ye 
shall  have  Aoftor;  but  by  no  rule,  that  I  know,  can  it  be  translated 
he  is  precious,  '^^mldovai,  though  often  justly  rendered  disobe- 
dient, rather  signifies  here  mistrustful,  incredulous,  being  contrasted 
to  niorevovGi.  All  the  above  examples  are  calculated  to  show  that 
it  is  as  impossible  for  a  translator,  if  he  preserve  that  uniformity  in 
translating  so  much  insisted  on  by  some,  to  convey  perspicuously,  or 
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even  intelligibly,  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  to  give  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  his  manner,  as  it  is  to  retain  any  regard  to  purity  in  the 
language  which  he  writes  ;  and  that  therefore,  this  absurd  xaxoCi]- 
I'lu  subverts  alike  all  the  principal  ends  which  he  ought  to  have  in 
view. 

16.  It  was  admitted,  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more  words 
than  one  in  the  version,  when  t^e  original  term  requires  more  for 
conveying  the  sense  into  the  language  of  the  translator.  Nobody 
doubts  the  propriety  of  rendering  ngoaoinoXi^TiTrjg,  respecter  of  per- 
sons, qdagyvgi'a,  love  of  money,  or  anoaiwaycoyog,  expelled  the  syna- 
gogue ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  the  meaning  in  another 
language,  without  the  aid  of  some  such  periphrasis.  Yet  even  this 
rule,  however  general  it  may  appear,  does  not  hold  invariably. 
There  are  cases  wherein  it  is  better  to  leave  part  of  the  meaning 
unexpressed,  than  by  employing  circumlocution,  not  only  to  desert 
simpHcity,  but  to  suggest  something  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the 
author.  That  this  will  sometimes  be  the  consequence  of  an  over- 
scrupulous solicitude  to  comprehend  every  thing  that  may  be  implied 
in  the  original  term,  will  be  evident  on  reflection.  Zaccheus  the 
publican  said  to  our  Lord,  E'ixivoq  it  iovxoq:di^Tf]aa,  anodldo)f.ii  xa- 
T Q omlov V,  \v\\\ch.  our  translators  have  rendered,  "  If  I  have  taken 
any  thing  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four-fold," 
Luke  19:  8.  In  this  they  have  followed  Beza  and  Leo  de  Juda, 
who  say,  "  Si  quid  cuipiam  per  calumniam  eripui,  reddo  quadru- 
plum."  Admitting  the  justness  of  the  note  subjoined  by  the  latter, 
in  regard  to  the  artifices  of  the  publicans,  I  approve  much  more  the 
version  of  the  word  in  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus,  "  Si  quid  aliquem 
defraudavi,"  or  in  Castalio,  to  the  same  purpose,  "Si  quem  ulia  re 
fraudavi,"  "  Jf  in  aught  1  have  wronged  any  man  ;"  than  those  anx- 
ious attempts,  by  tracing  little  circumstances,  to  reach  the  full  im- 
port of  the  original.  My  objection  to  such  attempts  is  not  so  much 
because  they  render  the  expression  unnecessarily  complex,  but  be- 
cause something  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  author  rarely  fails  to 
be  suggested  by  them.  However  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  appear, 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  to  express  a  thing  in  one  word,  and  to  ex- 
press it  in  several,  makes  sometimes  a  difference,  not  only  in  the 
style  but  in  the  meaning.  1  need  not  go  further  for  an  example, 
than  the  words  on  which  I  am  remarking.  For  a  man  in  the  station 
of  Zaccheus,  who  was  probably  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  in- 
jurious in  any  other  way  than  that  to  which  his  business  exposed  him, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural,  or  more  apposite,  than  the  expres- 
sion which  the  evangelist  represents  him  as  having  used,  it  rivog  it 
iavxoqcci/i7]ou.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  not  have  been  natural  in 
him  to  say  h  ti  ixXfxpa,  or  fi  n  iovlrjaa,  because  his  manner  of  life, 
and  his  circumstances,  set  him  above  the  suspicion  of  the  crimes  of 
theft  and  robbery.     Such  things,  therefore,  are  not  supposed  to  en- 
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ter  the  person's  mind.  But  when  we  substitute  a  circumlocution, 
that  is,  a  definition,  for  the  name  of  crime,  other  kindred  crimes, 
are  necessarily  conceived  to  be  in  view  ;  because  it  is  always  by  the 
aid  of  the  genus,  and  the  difference  somehow  signified,  that  the  spe- 
cies is  defined.  Now,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  wherein  the  pur- 
pose of  restitution  is  explicitly  declared,  to  introduce  mention  of  the 
genus  with  the  limitation  denoted  by  the  specific  difference,  is  an 
implicit  declaration,  that  the  promise  of  reparation  shall  not  be  un- 
derstood to  extend  to  any  other  species  of  injuries.  Had  our  lan- 
guage been  that  spoken  in  Judea,  and  had  this  humble  publican, 
when  he  made  his  penitent  declaration  to  his  Lord,  said  in  English, 
*'  I  will  restore  fourfold,  if  in  aught  I  have  wronged  any  man  ;"  can 
we  imagine,  that  he  would  have  clogged  his  pious  purpose  with  the 
reserve  which  the  additional  words,  hy  false  accusation,  manifestly 
imply?  Who  sees  not  that,  in  this  manner  introduced,  they  are 
such  a  restriction  of  the  promise,  as  is  equivalent  to  the  retracting 
of  it  in  part,  and  saying,  "  Let  it  be  observed,  that  as  to  any  other 
sort  of  wrong  I  may  have  committed,  I  promise  nothing  ?"  But 
when  the- thing  is  expressed  in  one  word,  as  in  the  Greek,  no  such 
effect  is  produced.  Much,  therefore,  of  the  meaning  depends  on 
the  form  of  the  expression,  as  well  as  on  the  import  of  the  words. 

17.  But  this  is  not  the  only  bad  consequence  which  results  from 
the  excessive  solicitude  of  interpreters  to  comprehend  in  their  trans- 
lation, by  the  aid  of  periphrasis,  every  thing  supposed  to  be  included 
in  the  original  term.  A  single  word  is  sometimes  used,  with  energy 
and  perspicuity,  as  a  trope.  But  if  we  substitute  a  definition  for  the 
single  word,  we  destroy  the  trope,  and  often  render  the  sentence 
nonsensical.  To  say,  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,''  Matt. 
5:  5,  is  to  employ  the  word  inherit  in  a  figurative  sense,  which  can 
hardly  be  misunderstood  by  any  body,  as  denoting  the  facility  with 
which  they  shall  obtain  possession,  and  the  stability  of  the  possession 
obtained.  But  if  we  employ  circumlocution,  and  say,  in  the  man- 
ner of  some  interpreters,  the  meek  shall  succeed  to  the  earth  hy  he- 
reditary right ;  by  so  explicit  and  so  formal  a  limitation  of  the 
mannner  v^e  exclude  the  trope,  and  affirm  what  is  palpably  inappli- 
cable, and  therefore  ridiculous ;  for,  to  obtain  hy  hereditary  right, 
is  to  succeed  in  right  of  consanguinity  to  the  former  possessor  now 
deceased.  In  such  cases,  if  the  translator's  language  cannot  con- 
vey the  trope  in  one  word  with  sufficient  clearness,  a  plain  and  pro- 
per term  is  much  preferable  to  such  attempts  at  expressing,  in 
several  words,  a  figure  whose  whole  effect  results  from  its  simplicity 
and  conciseness. 

18.  It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  the  idiom  of  one  language 
will  admit,  in  a  consistency  with  elegance  and  energy,  redundan- 
cies in  expression,  which  have  a  very  different  effect  translated  into 
another  language.     A  few  examples  of  this  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
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lament.     '  Tnonodiov  rcuf  nodtov  avrov,    Malt.  5:  35,  is  adequately 
rendered  in   the  common  translation  "  his  footstool,"  but  is  literally 
footstool  of  his  feet.     It  is  the  version  given  by  the  Seventy  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  "^V^^lr  tJ^n,  in  which  there  is  no   pleonasm.     Our 
translators  have   imitated  them   in   rendering  noii-irjv  tmp  tiijo^uimv, 
"  shepherd   of  the  sheep,"  John  10:  2,  for  here  the  redundancy  is 
only  in  the  version.      The  words  a.vt']Q  and  avOgtoTJog  are  often,  by 
Greek  authors,  especially  the  Attic,  construed   with  other  substan- 
tives, which,  by  a  peculiar  idiom,  are  used  adjeclively.*     Matthew 
joins  ccfxypconog  with  tf.aiogog,  ch.  13:   45,  with   oixod{Gn6tt]g,  ver. 
52,  with  ^aoilivg,  ch.  18:  23;  and  John   prefixes  it  to  ufiugrwlog, 
ch.  9,  16.     Luke  in  similar  cases  employs  af?;^,  joining  it  to  afxug- 
TOikog,  ch.  5:  8.   19:  7,  ngoqit^n^g,  ch.   24:  19,  cfovevg,  Acts  3:  14. 
In  some  instances  our  translators  have  very   properly  dropped  the 
redundant  term ;  in  others,  for  I  know   not  what  reason,  they  have 
retained  it.      Thus,  dropping  it,  they  say  a  prophet,  a  murderer, 
and  a  certain  king.     On  another  occasion,  in  order  to  include  both 
words,  they  say  a  merchant-man.      But  use,  whose  decisions  are 
very  arbitrary,  has  long  appropriated  this  name  to  a  trading  ship. 
They  say  also,  "  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  a  man  that  is  a  sin- 
ner," Luke  19:  7.  John  9:  16 ;  and  in  one  place,  not  badly,  "  a  sin- 
ful man,"  Luke  5:  8.      In   these,  however,  we  must   acknowledge 
there  is  no  deviation   from  the  meaning.     Such  superfluous  words, 
as  some  of  those  now  mentioned  enfeeble  the  expression,  but  with- 
out altering  or  darkening  the  sense. 

But  there  is  one  case  wherein  this  use  of  the  noun  avT!,g  has,  in 
the  common  version,  occasioned  a  small  deviation  from  the  meaning. 
The  words  ui^dg^g  udfXqol  frequently  occur  in  the  Acts,  and  are  al- 
ways rendered  by  our  translators,  "  Men  and  brethren,"  as  if  the 
phrase  were  ixvdgig  y.ul  adtlqol,  thereby  making  them  two  distinct 
appellations.  This  I  once  thought  peculiar  to  English  translators, 
but  have  since  found  that  the  same  method  is  in  one  place  (Acts  1: 
16)  adopted  by  Luther  in  his  German  translation,  who  says,  Ihr 
manner  nnd  hruder.  Some  foreign  versions  have  scrupulously  pre- 
served the  pleonastic  form;  one  says  homines  freres,  another  huomi- 
nifrateUi;  which  are  equally  awkward  in  French  and  Italian  as 
men  brethren  would  be  in  English  ;  but  into  none  of  the  versions  in 
these  languages,  which  I  have  seen,  is  the  conjunction  inserted.  Our 
interpreters  must  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  apos- 
tles, by  such  compellations,  divided  their  hearers  into  two  classes, 
one  of  whom  they  barely  denominated  men,  the  other  they  more  af- 

*  This  idiom  is  not  peculiarly  Greek.  In  Genesis  13:8,  "We  are 
brethren,"  is,  in  Hebrew,  ^;ii:i<  QTIN  t3''U;;N,  in  the  Septuagint,  uv&goi- 
■jioi  aSflcpol  rjfmg  iafiiv,  "  We  are  men  brethren."  Other  exHrnj)le8  might 
be  produced. 
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feclionately  saluted  brethren.  But  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  conceit  is  manifest ;  first,  in  that  case,  by  the  syntactic  order, 
the  copulative  kuI  must  have  been  inserted  between  the  titles.  Yet, 
though  ufdfjeg  udelcpol  occurs  in  the  Acts  no  fewer  than  thirteen  times, 
no  example  of  apdgeg  y.al  adelqol  is  to  be  found.  Secondly,  it  is, 
as  was  signified  above,  entirely  in  the  Greek  idiom,  "ylvdgf.g  avga- 
TiwTui,  soldiers,  iipd^fg  dutaaiai,  judges,  in  like  manner  as  aydgeg 
'yj'&ijvalot,  Athenians,  are  warranted  by  the  examples  of  Demosthe- 
nes, and  the  best  writers  in  Greece.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  same 
reason  to  introduce  the  copulative  in  the  other  examples  above 
quoted,  and  to  render  av&gwnog  ifxnoQog,  a  man  and  a  merchant, 
uvTiQ  u^iagzwlog,  a  man  and  a  sinner,  and  so  of  the  rest,  as  avdgig 
adfXqol  men  and  brethren.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  address 
"Avdgeg  ddilqoi  xat  nartgeg.  as  no  conjunction  is  needed  in  the  ver- 
ision  but  what  is  expressed  in  the  original,  the  word  men  ought  to  be 
preserved.  But  the  use  above  examined  sufficiently  shows,  that, 
in  all  such  cases,  the  word  uvdgsg  is  to  be  considered  not  as  a  sepa- 
rate title,  but  as  an  idiomatic  supplement  to  ddiXqul  kuI  naitgig, 
the  only  titles  given  ;  and  that  therefore,  in  translations  into  modern 
tongues,  it  ought  to  be  dropped  as  an  expletive  which  does  not  suit 
their  idiom.  The  above  criticism  will  also  serve  as  one  of  the  many 
evidences,  that  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  most  literal  translation,  is 
not  always  the  most  close. 

19.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  observe,  that  the  import  of  diminu- 
tives is  not  always  to  be  determined  by  the  general  rules  laid  down 
by  grammarians.'  Bi^Uov  is  only  in  form  a  diminutive  of  §i§'kog, 
oinlcx  of  olxog,  daifioviov  of  d'ai'fxojv ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  igi- 
(fiiov  as  used  in  the  Gospel.  It  cannot  be  understood  as  expressing 
littleness  ;  for  what  is  called  iglqiu  in  the  only  place  where  the 
word  occurs,  Matt.  25:  33,  is  Igicfoc  in  the  verse  immediately  pre- 
ceding. The  like  may  be  said  of  oidgtov  and  ovog.  And  the  ap- 
plication in  that  passage  shows  sufficiently,  that  it  is  not  an  expres- 
sion of  affection  or  tenderness.  IlivaY.ldiov,  in  Luke  1: 63,  denotes 
a  thing  differing  rather  in  kind  and  use  than  in  dimensions,  from 
niva'i,  as  used  by  the  same  evangelist,  ch.  11:  39.  Some  diminu- 
tives are  intended  to  mark  a  distinction  only  in  age  or  in  size,  as 
■&vyaTgiov,  (Sipiagidtov,  oyidgioi/,  iy&vdiov,  v.Xividiov,  nloidgtov, 
iiaidlov.naiddgiof,  and  may  be  rendered  into  English  by  the  aid 
of  the  epithet  little,  as  little  daughter,  little  book,  little  fish  ;  or  by 
a  single  word  adapted  to  the  meaning  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs, 
as  couch,  boat,  child,  boy,  infant.  Tenviov  appears,  on  the  contra- 
ry more  expressive  of  affection  than  of  size  ;  Tenvla  is  therefore  bet- 
ter rendered  dear  children  than  little  children,  which,  when  ad- 
dressed to  grown  persons,  sounds  very  oddly.  Sometimes  the  di- 
minutive expresses  contempt.  In  this  way  the  word  ywaiyidgia  is 
used  by  Paul,  2  Tim.  3:  6,  and  is  not  badly  translated  silly  women. 
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But  in  many  cases  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  difference 
which  a  diminutive  makes,  thou2;h  real,  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature 
to  be  transfused  into  a  version.  For  when  a  translator,  because  the 
language  which  he  writes  does  not  afford  a  term  exactly  equivalent, 
makes  a  stretch  for  a  word,  that  word  often  further  exceeds  the  im- 
port of  the  original  than  tl)e  common  term  would  have  fallen  below  it. 
For  example,  in  the  check  which  our  Lord  first  gave  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Syrophenician  woman,  1  consider  the  diminutive  xvfd^ia 
as  more  emphalical  in  that  place  than  y.vi/ig  ;  yet  I  think  it  is  incom- 
parably better  rendered  in  the  common  version  dogs,  than  in  that 
of  the  anonymous  English  tr anshtov  pitppies. 

Nay,  in  the  few  cases  (for  they  are  but  few)  in  which  our  lan- 
guage has  provided  us  with  diminutives,  it  is  not  always  proper  to 
render  the  Greek  diminutive  by  the  English.  ^-Ifjviuv,  for  exam- 
ple, is  in  Greek  the  diminutive  of  a^j?,  so  is  lambkin  of  lamh  in 
English,  which  is  the  only  proper  version  of  a(jg.  To  translate 
a(jviov  lambkin,  must  therefore  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
literal  interpretation.  Yet,  who  that  understands  English  would 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  a  translator  who  should  so  render  the  word 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  would  betray  a  great  de- 
fect both  of  taste  and  of  judgment  ?  This  is  one  of  the  many 
evidences,  we  have,  that  without  knowing  somewhat  of  the  senti- 
ments and  manners  of  a  people,  with  which  the  genius  of  their 
language  is  intimately  connected,  we  may  in  translating  their  works, 
exhibit  an  uncouth  representation  of  the  dead  letter,  but  are  not 
qualified  for  transfusinginto  the  version  the  sense  and  spirit  of  their 
writings.  The  Greek  abounds  in  diminutives  of  every  kind,  though 
used  but  sparingly  in  the  Gospels  ;  nay,  even  in  the  diminutives  of 
diminutives.  They  are  admitted  into  all  kinds  of  composition,  both 
prosaic  and  poetical,  the  most  solemn  as  well  as  the  most  ludicrous. 
it  is  quite  otherwise  with  us.  We  have  but  few  of  that  denomina- 
tion, and  those  few  are  hardly  ever  admitted  into  grave  discussions: 
they  are  in  a  manner  confined  to  pastoral  poetry  and  romance,  or 
at  best  to  performances  whose  end  is  amusement  rather  than  instruc- 
tion. It  is  only  in  these  that  such  words  as  lordling,  baby,  manikin, 
could  be  tolerated.  '^JqvIov,  in  Greek,  is  a  word  of  sufficient  dig- 
nity, which  lambkin  in  English  is  not.  This  term  shows  rather  a 
playful  than  a  serious  disposition  in  the  persons  who  use  it.  I  have 
been  the  more  particular  here  in  order  to  show,  that  if  we  would 
translate  with  propriety,  more  knowledge  is  requisite  than  can  be 
furnished  by  lexicons  and  grammars.  —  So  much  for  what,  in  trans- 
lating, concerns  the  justness  of  expression  necessary  for  promoting 
the  author's  intention,  and  conveying  his  sentiments. 

20.,  Next  to  the  justness,  the  perspicuity  of  what  is  said  will  be 
universally  admitted  to  be,  of  all  the  qualities  of  style,  the  most 
essential.     Some   indeed  seem  to  think  that  this  is   peculiarly   the 
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author's  province,  and  no  further  the  translator's  than  he  has  the 
warrant  of  his  original.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Le  Clerc,  a  man 
of  considerable  name  in  literature.  "  Quamvis  Latina  lingua,"  says 
he,*  "  perspicuitate  multo  magis  quam  Hebraica  gaudeat,  imo  vero 
obscuritatein,  quantum  potest,  vitare  soleat :  ubi  Hebraica  obscura 
sunt,  translationem  nostram  obscuriorem  esse  non  diffitemur.  Sed 
ut  ea  demum  effigies  laudatur,  non  quae  vultuni  formosum  spectan- 
dum,  sed  qualis  est  revera,  spectantium  oculis  offert :  sic  Iranslatio, 
ubi  archetypus  sermo  clarus  est,  clara  ;  ubi  obscurus  obscura  esse 
debet."  This  judgment  he  qualifies  with  the  following  words: 
"  Obscura  autem  hie  vocamus,  non  quae  Hebraicae  linguae  nesciis 
obscura  sunt,  sic  enim  pleraeque  locutiones  scripturae  obscurae  es- 
sent,  sed  quae  a  linguae  non  imperitis  hodie  non  satis  intelliguntur. 
Contra  vero  clara  esse  dicimus,  non  ea  tantum  quae  omnibus, 
etiam  imperitis  aperta  sunt,  sed  quae  linguae  peritioribus  nullum 
negotium  facessunt."  But  even  with  this  qualification  the  sentiment 
does  not  appear  defensible.  It  makes  the  standard  of  perspicuity 
what  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  exactly  to  know,  namely,  the 
degree  of  knowledge  in  the  original  attained  (not  by  the  translator, 
but)  by  the  learned  in  general  in  the  original  languages  at  the  time  : 
"  Obscura  vocamus  quae  a  linguae  non  imperitis  hodie,  non  satis  in- 
telliguntur." In  consequence  of  which,  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
translated  more  perspicuously  at  one  time  than  at  another,  because 
the  original  is  better  understood  at  one  time  than  at  another.  That 
in  fact  they  will  be  so,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  translator  of  superior 
capacity  and  knowledge,  cannot  be  questioned.  But  by  this  critic's 
rule,  if  I  understand  him  right,  the  interpreter  ought  not  to  avail 
himself  of  greater  abilities,  if  he  have  greater  abilities  ;  but,  how- 
ever clear  the  sentiments  are  to  him,  he  ought  to  render  them  ob- 
scurely, if  the  original  appear  obscure  to  the  critics  of  the  age.  In 
this  case,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  whether  the  translator 
were  profoundly  skilled  in  the  languages  or  not.  The  only  thing  of 
importance  would  be,  that  he  were  well  versed  in  the  interpretations 
and  comments  of  others.  This  is  so  absurd,  that  I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  think  that  it  was  the  fixed  opinion  of  that  critic,  or  the 
rule  by  which  be  conducted  himself  in  translating  ;  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  another  construction  upon  his  words. 

21.  Houbigant,  without  minding  the  qualification  above  quoted, 
severely  censures  the  general  position,  that  the  obscurities  of  an  au- 
thor ought  to  be  rendered  obscurely.  "  Obscurus,"  says  he,f  "  est 
non  semel  Horalius  ;  num  igitur  laudanda  ea  erit  Horatii  Gallica 
interpretatio,  quae  Horatium  faciei  Gallico  sermone,  ubi  clarus  est, 
clare,  ubi  obscurus,  obscure  loquentem  ?"  I 'must,  however,  say  so 
much  for  Le  Clerc  as  to  acknowledge,  that  the  cases  compared  by 
Houbigant  are  not   parallel.     Greater  freedom  may  reasonably  be 
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used  with  profane  authors  than  with  the  sacred.  If  the  general  te- 
nor and  connexion  be  preserved  in  the  thoughts  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
poet,  and  if  the  diction  be  harmonious  and  elegant,  a  (ew  mistakes 
about  the  import  of  words,  by  which  the  scope  of  the  whole  is  little 
affected,  will  be  thought,  even  by  the  most  fastidious  critics,  a  more 
pardonable  fault  than  such  obscurity  as  interrupts  a  reader,  and 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  divine  the  sense.  But  it  is  othei-wise 
with  a  book  of  so  great  authority  as  the  Scriptures.  It  is  better  that 
in  them  the  reader  should  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  about  the  senti- 
ment, than  that  he  should  have  a  false  sentiment  imposed  upon  him 
for  a  dictate  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  approve  much  more  what  fol- 
lows in  Houbigant :  "  Humani  ingenii  est,  non  linguae  cujuscunque 
obscuritas,  divini  sermonis  dos  perpetua,  ut  dignitas,  ita  etiam  per- 
spicuitas.  Ut  quanquam  obscura  nunc  esset  Hebraica  lingua,  tamen 
dubitandum  non  esset,  qua:  sacri  auctores  scripserunt,  perspicue 
scripsisse  :  nobis  igitur  esse  maxime  elaborandum,  ut  quae  nunc  no- 
bis obscura  esse  videantur,  ad  pristinam  nativamque  perspicuitatem, 
quoad  fieri  potest,  revocemus ;  non  autem  nos  nobis  contentos  esse 
debere,  si  quae  prima  specie  obscura  erant,  obscure  converterimus." 
I  have  already  given  my  reasons*  for  thinking,  that  the  historical 
style  of  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  simplicity,  is 
naturally  more  perspicuous  than  that  of  most  other  writings.  But 
it  is  impossible  that  their  sense  should  appear,  even  to  men  of  pro- 
found erudition,  with  the  same  facility  and  clearness  as  it  did  to  the 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  the  inspired  writers,  men  famil- 
iarized to  their  idiom,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the  customs  and 
manners  to  which  there  are  in  those  writings  incidenial  allusions. 
If  then,  to  adopt  Le  Clerc's  similitude,  we  prefer  likeness  to  the 
original  before  beauty,  we  must  endeavor  to  make  our  translation  as 
perspicuous  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  the  writings 
of  Moses  were,  not  to  modern  linguists,  but  to  the  ancient  Israelites, 
and  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  to  the  Hellenist  Jews.  This  is 
the  only  way,  in  my  judgment,  in  which,  consistently  with  common 
sense,  we  can  say  that  a  resemblance  in  perspicuity  is  preserved  in 
the  translation. 

22.  But,  it  may  be  asked.  Is  there  then  no  case  whatever, 
wherein  it  may  be  pardonable,  or  even  proper  to  be  in  some  degree 
obscure  ?  I  acknowledge  that  there  are  such  cases,  though  they 
occur  but  seldom  in  the  historical  books.  First,  it  is  pardonable  to 
be  obscure,  or  even  ambiguous,  when  it  is  necessary  for  avoiding  a 
greater  evil.  I  consider  it  as  a  greater  evil  in  a  translator  to  assign 
a  meaning  merely  from  conjecture,  for  which  he  is  conscious  he  has 
little  or  no  foundation.  In  such  cases,  the  method  taken  by  Casta- 
lio  is  the  only  unexceptionable  method — to  give  a  literal  translation 
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of  the  words,  and  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  meaning.  For 
the  same  reason,  there  will  be  a  propriety  in  retaining  even  some 
ambiguities  in  the  version.  But  this  method  ought  to  be  taken 
only  when  the  interpreter,  using  his  best  judgment,  thinks  there 
is  ground  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  senses  suggested  by  the  words 
is  the  meaning  of  the  author.  Jf  the  language  of  the  version  be 
susceptible  of  the  same  ambiguity  which  he  finds  in  the  original,  it 
ought  to  be  preserved  ;  but  if  the  language  be  not  susceptible  of  it, 
which  often  happens,  the  translator  should  insert  the  meaning  he 
prefers  in  the  text,  and  take  notice  of  the  other  in  the  notes,  or  on 
the  margin. 

I  shall  give  some  examples  of  both.  The  Evangelist  John  (ch. 
]  :  9),  savs,  ' Hv  to  cfwg  to  ah]Oivov  o  (fo)riyfi  jiuvra  uvdQonov 
f^^Of-iepoi/  iig  i6v  -AOGiAQv.  Here  we  have  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
Ig'^ofxtvov,  which  may  be  either  in  the  nominative  neuter,  agreeing 
with  f/c<Ji%  or  the  accusative  masculine,  agreeing  with  uvxfQM-nov. 
Our  translators  have  preferred  the  latter  meaning,  and  said,  "  That 
was  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  comeih  into  the 
world."  ,It  was  hardly  possible  to  preserve  the  native  simplicity  of 
the  expression,  and  to  retain  the  ambiguity  in  English.  I  have 
therefore,  as  I  preferred  the  former  meaning,  rendered  the  verse, 
"  The  true  light  was  he,  who,  coming  into  the  world,  enlighteneth 
every  man  ;"  and  mentioned  the  other  sense  in  the  note,  assigning 
the  reasons  which  determined  my  choice. 

Another  Evaniijelist  (Matt.  19:  28),  represents  our  Lord  assay- 
ing, yh'yc)  vfuv,  art  vf-tili^  ol  a/.okov&rjaapifg  f.ioi,  H'  r//  vaXiyyeveaia, 
OTUf  'AaOiO)]  0  viog  rov  af{)(jO)Tiov  irii  -Ogopov  d'oii]g  aviov,  nu-Olofo- 
■&e  Kocl  vf^^lg  im  d(»')dfxa  {)y6i'0vg,  xghofifg  rag  dcodatcc  q.vldg  xov 
'lagaijk.  Here  the  clause,  fV  rj]  naXiyyeveoia,  may  be  construed 
either  with  the  preceding  words  or  with  the  following.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  ways  our  translators  have  understood  them,  and  have 
therefore  rendered  the  verse,  "I  say  unto  you  that  ye  which  have 
followed  me  in  the  regeneration  ;  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judg- 
ing the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
words  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  waj,  and  have  therefore 
translated  them  in  this  maimer  :  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  at  the  reno- 
vation, when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  seated  on  his  glorious  throne, 
ye  ray  followers,  sitting  also  upon  twelve  thrones,  shall  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  For  this  choice  1  have  assigned  my  rea- 
sons in  a  note  on  the  passage. 

23.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  preference  of  one  of  the 
meanings  of  an  equivocal  word  or  phrase,  cannot  be  determined 
with  probability  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  candid  critic.  In  this  case, 
when  the  version  can  be  rendered  equally  susceptible  of  the  differ- 
ent meanings,  candor  itself  requires   that  the  interpreter  give  it  this 
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turn.  By  so  doing,  he  puts  the  unlearned  reader  on  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  the  learned  reader  is  put  by  the  author.  It  does  not 
often  happen  that  this  is  possible,  but  it  happens  sometimes.  The 
word  aicfjv  may  denote,  either  the  word,  in  its  largest  acceptation, 
or  the  age,  state,  or  dispensation  of  things,  answering  nearly  to  the 
Latin  seculum.  There  are  some  passages  in  tlie  New  Testament, 
on  which  probable  arguments  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  each 
interpretation.  Nay,  some  have  plausibly  contended  that  in  the 
prophetic  style  there  is  no  impropriety  in  admitting  both  senses. 
Now,  by  rendering  aio'n',  in  those  doubtful  cases,  state,  the  same 
latitude  is  given  the  sentiment  in  English  which  the  words  havejn 
the  original.  See  the  note  on  this  passage  in  Matt.  12:  32,  ovudq)- 
fOtjasrat  aviw,  ovif  iv  roT  vvv  otidivi,  o'vre  if  toj  fitlkoi'ic,  which  1 
have  rendered  "  will  never  be  pardoned,  either  in  the  present  state, 
or  in  the  future." 

24.  There  are,  moreover,  a  few  instances,  in  which  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  is  an  intentional  obscurity.  In  these  it  is  plain, 
that  the  same  degree  of  darkness  which  is  found  in  the  original, 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  preserved  in  the  version.  Predic- 
tions are  rarely  intended  to  be  perfectly  understood  till  after  their 
fulfilment,  and  are  intended  to  be  then  understood  by  means  of 
their  fulfilment.  When  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  in  his  last 
consolatory  discourse,  John  16:  16,  "  Wiihin  a  little  while  ye  shall 
not  see  me,  a  litde  while  after  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father,"  we  learn  from  what  follows,  that  they  did  not  understand 
him.  Yet,  though  he  perceived  they  were  puzzled,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  clear  up  the  matter;  but,  that  his  words  might  make  a 
deeper  impression  upon  their  minds,  he  mentioned  some  additional 
circumstances  —  the  triumph  of  the  world,  the  sorrow  of  the  disci- 
ples at  first,  and  joy  afterwards.  He  knew  that  his  death  and  res- 
urrection, which  were  soon  to  follow,  woidd  totally  dissipate  all 
doubts  about  his  meaning.  It  must  be  injudicious,  thereiore,  to 
render  the  verse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room,  to  persons 
in  their  circumstances,  for  doubt  and  perplexity.  Yet  in  one  ver- 
sion it  is  thus  translated  :  "  In  a  very  little  time  you  will  not  see  me 
—  in  a  very  little  time  you  will  see  me  again  —  for  I  am  going  to 
the  Father  shortly  to  return."  The  last  clause  shortly  to  return,  for 
which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  original,  removes  tlie  difficulty  at  once, 
and  consequently  makes  the  disciples  ajipear,  in  the  subsequent  verse, 
in  a  very  strange  light,  as  being  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  clearest  manner.  It  holds,  therefore,  true  in  general, 
that  in  translating  prophecy  we  ought  to  avoid  giving  the  version  more 
or  less  light  than  is  found  in  the  original.  The  anonymous  transla- 
tor often  errs  in  this  way.  Thus,  in  the  prophecy  on  Mount  Olivet, 
where  our  Lord  says,'Matt.  24:6,  "  These  things  must  happen, 
but  the  end  is  not  vet,"  the   last  clause,  ovntoioxl  to  it'Xog,  he  ran- 
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ders  "  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age  is  not  yet."  There  is  nothing 
answering  to  the  words  of  the  Jewish  age  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  word  le'log  here  relates  to  the  same  event  which  is 
called  ovvreXiiaTov  aiMvog  a  little  before,  in  ver.  3.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  mention  of  Jews,  or  Jewish,  in  the  whole  prophecy. 
Nay,  if  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  the  meaning  is  what  this  in- 
terpreter has  expressed,  it  would  be  wrong  to  render  it  so,  because 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  was  not  without  design  that  our 
Lord,  on  that  occasion,  employed  more  general  terms. 

25.  In  some  cases  it  is  particularly  unsuitable  to  be  more  expli- 
cit than  the  sacred  authors,  how  certain  soever  we  be  that  we  ex- 
press the  meaning.  A  little  reflection  must  satisfy  every  reasonable 
person,  that  events  depending  on  the  agency  of  men,  cannot  with 
propriety  be  revealed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  on 
whose  agency  they  depend.  For,  if  we  suppose  that  the  things  pre- 
dicted are  such  as  they  would  not  knowingly  be  the  instruments  of 
executing,  either  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
the  prophecy,  or  they  must  be  overruled  in  their  actions  by  some 
blind  fatality,  and  consequently  cannot  be  free  agents  in  accomplish- 
ing the  prediction.  Neither  of  these  suits  the  methods  of  Provi- 
dence. God  does  not  force  the  wills  of  his  creatures  ;  but  he  makes 
both  their  errors  and  their  vices  conduce  to  effect  his  wise  and  gra- 
cious purposes.  This  conduct  of  Providence  was  never  more  emi- 
nently displayed  than  in  what  related  to  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  are  so 
apposite,  and  so  -clearly  explained  by  the  events,  that  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  apply  them  ;  nay,  we  find  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
they  could  fail  of  being  understood  by  those  who  were  the  instru- 
ments of  their  accomplishment.  Yet,  that  they  were  misunderstood 
by  them,  we  have  the  best  authority  to  affirm  :  "  I  wot,"  says  Peter, 
Acts  3:  17:  18,  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  with  clamor 
demanded  of  Pilate  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  "  that  through  igno- 
rance ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers  ;  but  those  things  which  God 
before  had  showed,  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ 
should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  The  predictions  in  the  Gospel 
are  conveyed  in  the  same  idiom,  and  under  the  like  figurative  ex- 
pressions, as  are  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  though  many 
of  the  events  foretold,  which  are  now  accomplished,  have  put  the 
meaning  of  such  prophecies  beyond  all  question,  we  ought  not,  in 
translating  them,  to  add  any  light  borrowed  merely  from  the  accom- 
plishment. By  so  doing,  we  may  even  materially  injure  the  histo- 
ry, and  render  those  mistakes  incredible,  which,  on  the  more  exact 
representation  of  things  as  they  must  have  appeared  at  the  time, 
were  entirely  natural. 

26.  The  commentator's  business  ought  never  to  be  confounded 
with  the  translator's.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  give  every  thing 
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to  his  readers,  as  much  as  possible  with  the  same  advantages,  nei- 
ther more  nor  fewer,  with  which  the  sacred  author  gave  it  to  his  con- 
temporaries. There  were  some  things  which  our  Saviour  said,  as 
well  as  some  things  that  he  did,  to  his  disciples,  which  it  was  not 
intended  that  they  should  understand  then,  but  which,  if  taken  no- 
tice of  tlien,  and  remembered,  they  would  understand  afterwards  : 
"  These  things,"  said  our  Lord,  "  I  have  spoken  to  you  in  figures ; 
the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  longer  speak  to  you  in  figures,  but 
instruct  you  plainly  concerning  the  Father,"  John  16:  25.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  intended  that  every  thing  in  the  Gospel  should  be 
announced,  at  fiirst,  with  plainness.  It  is  withal  certain,  that  the 
veil  of  figurative  language  thrown  over  some  things,  was  employed 
to  shade  them  only  for  a  time,  and,  in  the  end  to  conduce  to  their 
evidence  and  greater  lustre.  "  For  there  was  no  secret  that  was 
not  to  be  discovered  ;  nor  ivas  aught  concealed  which  was  not  to  be 
divulged,"  Mark  4:  22.  Now,  justice  is  not  done  to  this  wise  con- 
duct of  the  Spirit,  unless  things  be  represented  in  this  respect  also, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  manner.  And  those  translators 
who  have  not  attended  to  this,  have  sometimes,  by  throwing  mora 
light  than  was  proper  on  particular  expressions,  involved  the  whole 
passage  in  greater  darkness,  and  made  it  harder  to  account  for  the 
facts  recorded. 

27.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  case  of 
prophecy  is  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
think,  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  case,  in  which  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  exceeding  in  perspicuity.  Even  in  those  places  of  the  Gos- 
pel about  the  meaning  of  which  expositors  are  divided,  there  is 
ground  to  believe  that  there  is  no  intended  obscurity  in  the  original ; 
but  that  the  difficulty  arises  merely  from  an  allusion  to  some  cus- 
tom, or  an  application  of  some  term,  at  that  time  familiar,  but  at 
present  not  easily  discovered.  Where  the  translator  is  in  the  dark, 
his  version  ought  not  to  be  decisive  ;  but  where  he  has  rational 
grounds  for  forming  a  judgment,  what  he  judges  to  be  the  sense  he 
ought  to  express  with  clearness. 

28.  1  have  oftener  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
wherever  propriety,  perspicuity,  and  the  idiom  of  the  tongue  em- 
ployed, permit  an  interpreter  to  be  close,  the  more  he  is  so  the  bet- 
ter. But  what  it  is  to  be  literal,  1  have  never  yet  seen  defined  by 
any  critic  or  grammarian,  or  even  by  any  advocate  for  the  literal 
manner  of  translating.  A  resemblance  in  sound,  by  the  frequent 
use  of  derivatives  from  the  words  of  the  original,  cannot  where  there 
is  no  coincidence  in  the  sense,  confer  on  a  translator  even  the  slight 
praise  of  being  literal.  Who  would  honor  with  this  denomination 
one  who,  in  translating  Scripture,  should  render  ovfiqxoiia,  sympho- 
ny, vneQ^oXt],  hyperbole,  naQo^vof^og,  paroxysm,  (pagfiaxela,  phar- 
macy, ovicoifafTi'iv,  to  play  the  sycophant,  nagadoicc,  paradoxes, 
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idianijQ^  idiot  ?  But  some  of  the  consecrated  words  have  no  belter 
title  to  this  distinction. 

1  once  met  with  a  criticism,  I  do  not  remember  where,  on  a 
passage  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  (chap.  1:  17),  in  which  God  is 
called  the  "  Father  of  lights,"  nup'  m  uva  tvi  nuguDMyri,  ij  Tgonrjg 
aTio(j}(iao/.i(x.  The  critic  profoundly  supposes,  that  the  sacred  pen- 
man, though  writing  to  the  Christian  converts  of  the  dispersed  Jews, 
amongst  whom  there  certainly  were  not  many  noble,  or  rich,  or 
learned,  addressed  them  in  the  language  of  astronomy ;  and  there- 
fore renders  nuaaUay)],  parallax,  and  rgomt],  tropic.  If  this  be  to 
translate  very  literally,  it  is  also  to  translate  very  absurdly.  And 
surely  the  plea  is  not  stronger  that  is  urged  in  favor  of  those  inter- 
preters, who,  without  regard  to  usage  in  their  own  language,  scru- 
pulously exhibit  in  their  versions  the  etymologies  of  their  author's 
words,  especially  compound  words.  Such,  if  they  would  preserve 
consistency,  ought  to  translate  fvt'jOi^g,  well-bred,  (jqdiovgyla,  easy 
ivork,  oneg/Aokoyog,  seed-gatherer,  navovgyog,  all-working,  yXo)oo6- 
KOj-iov,  tongue-case,  and  ziaixnolvg,  all-many.  The  similar  attempts 
of  some  at  analyzing  j^hrases  or  idiomatical  expressions  in  their  ver- 
sions, which  are  but  a  looser  sort  of  composition,  fall  under  the  same 
denomination.  Both  the  above  methods,  though  differing  greatly 
from  each  other,  are  occasionally  patronized  as  literal  by  the  same 
persons.  There  is  a  third  particular,  which  is  considered  as  per- 
haps more  essential  to  this  mode  of  interpreting  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  which  consists  in  tracing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
version,  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  original.  This,  if 
not  carried  to  excess,  is  less  exceptionable  than  either  of  the  former. 

29.  But  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  translators  attempting  in 
this  way  to  keep  closely  to  the  letter,  have  sometimes  failed  through 
their  attending  more  to  words  and  particles,  considered  separately, 
than  to  the  combination  and  construction  of  the  whole  sentence. 
Thus  the  words  of  our  Lord,*  Flagyao  d  aliojv  kufx^uvfi,,  ymI  o  Cv~ 
rail'  ivgiO'Afc,  as  rendered  in  the  common  translation,  "for  every 
one  that  asketh  receiveth,  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth,"  err  in  this 
very  way.  O  Cv^oiv  evgloxfi,  taken  by  itself  as  a  separate  sentence, 
cannot  be  better  rendered  than  "  he  that  seeketh  findeth."  But  in 
this  passage  it  is  only  a  clause  of  a  sentence.  The  words  nag  yag, 
wherewith  the  sentence  begins,  relate  equally  to  both  clauses.  The 
version  here  given,  "  For  whosoever  asketh,  obtaineth  ;  whosoever 
seeketh,  findeth,"  is  in  fact,  therefore,  more  close  to  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  sense  ;  for,  by  the  syntactic  order,  the  second  clause 
ev\dieni\y  \s  nag  6  ^i]T(j)v  ecgionei.  The  Vulgate  is  both  literal  and 
just,  "  Omnis  enim  qui  petit,  accipit ;  et  qui  quserit,  invenit."  Here 


*  Matt.  7:  8.     See  the  Note  on  that  verse. 
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omnis  like  nag,  belongs  to  both  members.  Had  our  translators,  in 
the  same  manner.,  said,  Every  one  that  askeih,  rcceiveth  ;  and  that 
seekcth,  findeth  ;  leaving  out  the  pronoun  he,  the)' would  have  done 
justice  both  to  the  form  and  to  the  sense.  But  they  have  chosen 
rather  to  follow  Beza,  who  says,  "  Quisquis  enim  petit,  accipit ;  et 
qui  quEerit,  invenit ;"  where,  though  the  second  member  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Vulgate,  the  expression  in  the  Gospel  is  in  effect  different- 
ly translated,  as  quisquis  cannot,  like  omnis,  be  supplied  before  qui. 
I  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  material  difference  in  meaning. 
Only  the  second  clause  in  Beza  is  expressed  more  weakly,  and  ap- 
pears not  to  affirm  so  universally,  as  the  first  clause.  The  clause, 
as  expressed  in  Greek,  has  no  such  appearance. 

30.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  words  onov  6  GKMlrj'S,  uvioJv  ov 
ifkivia,  Y,ui  TO  nug  ov  o^hwrat,  Mark  9:  44,  46,  48,  are  in  my 
opinion  more  strictly  rendered  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  is  not  quenched,  than  as  in  the  common  version  "the  fire  is  not 

quenched."  The  manner  in  which  the  clauses  are  here  connected, 
rendered  the  repetition  of  the  pronoun  in  the  second  clause  unneces- 
sary, because  in  Greek  it  is  in  such  cases  understood  as  repeated  ; 
whereas  in  English,  when  the  fire  is  said,  the  pronoun  cannot  be 
understood.  It  is  excluded  by  the  article,  which  is  never  by  us 
joined  with  the  possessive  pronoun.  Could  we,  with  propriety, 
imitate  the  Greek  manner  entirely,  making  the  personal  pronoun 
supply  the  possessive,  and  saying,  where  the  ivorm  of  them  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,  the  pronoun  might  be  understood  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Greek.  But  such  an  idiom  with  us  would  be 
harsh  and  unnatural.  It  gives  an  additional  probability  to  this  ex- 
planation, that,  in  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  referred  to, 
(Isa.  66:  24),  it  is  expressly  their  fire,  as  well  as  their  toorm.  In 
Hebrew  the  affixes  are  never  left  to  be  supplied.  This  remark  re- 
gards only  the  exhibition  of  the  construction,  for  the  sense  is  not 
affected  by  the  difference. 

31.  The  words  of  John,  (1  Ep.  3:  1),' O  -noioiv  ri]v  dcAaioovvi^v 
dixaiog  ioii,  xaOfog  iy.alvog  dlxaidg  ion,  are  in  my  judgment  more 
literally  rendered,  He  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even 
as  God  is  righteous,  than  as  it  stands  in  the  English  translation, 
"  even  as  he  is  righteous."  The  English  pronoun  he  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  Greek  txs7i>og  so  situated.  In  English,  the  sentence 
appears  to  most  readers  a  mere  identical  proposition  ;  in  Greek  it 
has  no  such  appearance,  iy.eivog,  plainly  referiing  us  to  a  remote 
antecedent.  As  no  pronoun  in  our  language  will  here  answer  the 
purpose,  the  only  proper  recourse  is  to  the  noun  whose  plnoe  it  oc- 
cupies ;  Luke  9:  34.  The  intention  of  the  three  examples  just 
now  given  is  to  show,  that,  when  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is 
taken  into  the  accoimt,  that  it  is  often  found  a  more  literal  (if  by 
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this  be  meant  closer)  translation,  which,  to  a  superficial  view,  ap- 
pears less  so. 

32.  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  another  case  in  which  we  may 
translate  literally,  nay,  justly  and  perspicuously,  and  yet  fail  greatly 
in  respect  of  energy.  This  arises  from  not  attending  to  the  minute, 
but  often  important  differences  in  structure,  between  the  language  of 
the  original  and  that  of  the  version.  Of  many  such  differences  be- 
tween Greek  and  English  1  shall  mention  at  present  only  one.  We 
find  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  of  the  personal  pronouns  almost 
as  often  as  we  introduce  a  verb.  Not  only  does  our  idiom  require 
this,  but  our  want  of  inflections  constrains  us  to  take  this  method 
for  conveying  the  meaning.  In  the  ancient  languages  this  is  quite 
unnecessary,  as  the  inflection  of  the  verb,  in  almost  every  case,  vir- 
tually expresses  the  pronoun.  There  are  certain  cases,  neverthe- 
less, w^herein  the  pronoun  is  also  employed  in  those  languages.  But 
in  those  cases  it  has  for  the  most  part,  an  emphasis  which  the  cor- 
responding pronoun  with  us,  because  equally  necessary  in  every 
case,  is  not  fitted  for  expressing.  Thus  our  Lord  says  to  his  disci- 
ples, Joh-n  15:  16,  Ovx  V!.ts7g  fxs  thytaoVe,  aXX"  tyoj  e'ifXiia(it]v 
vfiug,  which  is  rendered  in  the  common  version,  "Ye  have  not  cho- 
sen me,  but  I  have  chosen  you."  This  version  is  at  once  literal, 
just,  and  perspicuous ;  yet  it  has  not  the  energy  of  the  original. 
The  stress  laid  on  I'/nelg  and  f'/o),  which  are  here  contrasted  with 
manifest  intention,  because  the  words  are  otherwise  superfluous,  is 
but  feebly,  if  at  all,  represented  by  the  pronouns  ye  and  i,  which 
are  in  English  necessary  attendants  on  the  verbs.  Our  translators 
could  not 'have  rendered  differently,  had  the  words  been  Ov  f-is  ite- 
Xt'^aa&e,  akk'  ii.£kiio!fir,v  vf.iug.  Yet  every  reader  of  taste  will  per- 
ceive that  this  expression  is  not  nearly  so  emphatical.  I  might  add, 
that  such  a  reader  will  be  sensible,  that  even  so  light  a  circumstance 
as  beginning  the  sentence  with  the  negative  particle  adds  to  the  em- 
phasis, and  that  Vf-ielg  ov  would  not  have  been  so  expressive  as  ov^ 
vf.ie7g.  To  do  justice,  therefore,  to  the  energy,  as  well  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  original,  it  is  necessary,  in  modern  languages,  to  give 
the  sentence  a  different  turn.  The  Port  Royal,  and  after  them 
Simon,  and  other  French  translators,  have  done  this  successfully  by 
rendering  it,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  vous  qui  m'avez  choisi,  mais  c'est  moi 
qui  vous  ai  choisi."  The  like  turn  has  been  given  by  some  very 
properly  to  the  words  in  English,  ll  was  not  you  tvho  chose  me,  but 
it  was  I  who  chose  you. 

I  recollect  one  instance  in  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  our 
translators  have  taken  this  method.  .Joseph,  after  he  had  disco- 
vered himself  to  his  brethren,  observing  that  the  remembrance  of 
their  guilt  overwhelmed  them  with  terror  and  confusion  ;  in  order 
.to  compose  their  spirits,  says  to  them,  "  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
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hither,  but  God,"  Gen.  45:  8.  The  expression  in  the  Greek  trans- 
lation is  perfectly  similar  to  that  above  quoted  from  the  Gospel. 
Ou/vf^iflg  f.if  untoiaXauTS  wd'e,  all'  i]  6  0f6g.  in  the  original  He- 
brew it  is  not  less  so :  D"'nrN'n  "^3  n^n  "hn  DniiriJ  tPii<  nV  .  1  do  not 
say,  however,  that  the  pronoun  when  mentioned  is  in  every  case 
emphatical,  or  that  in  every  case  it  would  be  proper  to  deviate  from 
the  more  simple  manner  of  translating. 

33.  Thus  much  shall  suffice  for  what  regards  those  leading 
rules  in  translating,  which  may  be  judged  necessary  for  securing 
propriety,  perspicuity,  and  energy  ;  and,  as  far  as  j)ossib]e,  in  a 
consistency  with  these,  for  doing  justice  to  the  particular  manner  of 
the  author  translated  ;  and  for  bestowing  on  the  whole,  that  simple 
kind  of  decoration  which  is  suited  to  its  character.  This  finishes  the 
first  part  of  this  Dissertation,  relating  to  the  matter  or  principal  qual- 
ities to  be  attended  to  in  translating. 


PART  II. 

THE    READINGS    OF    THE    ORIGINAL  HERE  FOLLOWED. 

I  SHALL  now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  readings,  where  there 
is  in  the  original  a  diversity  of  reading,  which  are  here  preferred. 

Were  it  in  our  power  to  recur  to  the  autographies  of  the  sacred 
penmen,  that  is,  to  the  manuscripts  written  by  themselves,  or  by 
those  whom  they  employed,  to  whom  they  dictated,  and  whose  work 
they  supervised,  there  could  be  no  question  tliat  we  ought  to  recur 
to  them  as  the  only  infallible  standards  of  divine  truth.  But  those 
identical  writings,  it  is  acknowledged  o-n  all  hands,  are  nowhere  now 
to  be  found.  What  we  have  in  their  stead,  are  the  copies  of  copies 
(through  how  many  successions  it  is  impossible  to  say)  which  were 
originally  taken  from  those  autographies.  Now,  though  Christians 
are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing  infallibility  to  the  sacred  penmen, 
no  Christian  society  or  individual,  that  I  know,  has  ever  yet  ascribed 
infallibility  to  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  some 
Christians  appear  absurd  enough  to  admit  thus  much  in  favor  of 
those  who  have  transcribed  the  Old  Testament ;  about  which  they 
seem  to  imagine,  that  Providence  has  been  more  solicitous  than 
about  the  New.  For  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  nothing  of 
this  kind  has  ever  been  advanced.  Now,  what  has  been  said  ot 
the  transcribers  of  the  New  Testament,  may  with  equal  certainty 
be  affirmed  of  the  editors  and  printers.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that, 
since  the  invention  of  printing  we  have  greater  security  than  former- 
ly against  that  incorrectness  which  multiplies  the  diversities  of  read- 
ing; inasmuch  as  now,  a  whole  printed  edition,  consisting  of  many 
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thousand  copies,  is  not  exposed  to  so  many  errors  as  a  single  writ- 
ten copy  was  before.  But  this  invention  is  comparatively  modern. 
Besides,  the  effect  it  had  in  point  of  correctness,  was  only  to  check 
the  progress,  or  more  properly  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  evil, 
by  giving  little  scope  for  new  variations  ;  but  it  could  have  no  retro- 
spective effect  in  rectifying  those  already  produced. 

2.  It  behoved  the  first  editors  of  the  New  Testament   in  print, 
to  emplo)^  the   manuscripts  of  which  they  were  possessed  with  all 
their  imperfections.     And  who  will  pretend  that  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens,  and  the  other  early  publishers  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  whom  the  republic  of  letters  is  indeed  much  indebted, 
were  under  an   infallible   direction  in  the   choice  of  manuscripts,  or 
in  the  choice  of  readings  in   those  passages  wherein   their  copies 
differed  from  one  another  ?     That  they  were  not  all  under  infallible 
guidance,  we  have  ocular  demonstration,  as,  by  comparing  them, 
we  see  that  in  many  instances  they  differ  among  themselves.     And 
if  only  one  was  infallibly  directed,  which  of  them  shall  we  say  was 
favored  with  this  honorable  distinction  ?     But  in  fact,  though  there 
are  many  well  meaning  persons,  who  appear  dissatisfied  with  the 
bare  mention  of  various  readings  of  the  sacred  text,   and   much 
more  with  the  adoption  of  any  reading  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed, there  is  none  who  has  yet  ventured  to  ascribe  infallibility, 
or  inspiration,  to  any  succession  of  copyists,   editors,  or   printers. 
Yet  without  this  to  what  purpose  complain  ?     Is  it  possible  to   dis- 
semble a  circumstance  clear  as  day,  that  different  copies  read  some 
tilings  differently  —  a  circumstance  of  which   every    person,  who 
with  but'  a  moderate   share  of  knowledge,  will  take  the  trouble  to 
reflect,  must  be  convinced  that  it  was  inevitable?     Or,  if  it  were 
possible  to  dissemble  it,  ought  this  truth  to  be  dissembled  ?     If  in 
any  instance  wherein  the  copies  differ,  there  appears,  upon  inquiry, 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  reading  of  one  copy,  or  number 
of  copies,  is  the  dictate  of  inspiration,  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
rest,  though  the  same  with  that  of  the  printed  edition  most  in  use, 
is  not ;  will  the  cause  of  truth  be  better  served  by  dissimulation,  in 
adhering  to  a  maxim  of  policy  merely   human,  or  by  conveying  in 
simplicity,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Spirit? 
The  former  method  savors  too  much  of  those  pious  frauds,  which, 
though  excellent   pro[)S   to   superstition   in  ignorant   and  barbarous 
ages,  ought  never  to  be  employed   in  the   service  of  true  religion. 
Their  assistance  she  never  needs,  and  disdains  to  use.     Let  us  then 
conclude,  that  as  the  sacred   writings  have  been  immensely  multi- 
plied by  the  copies  which  have  been  taken  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts, and  by  the  transcripts   successively  made  front   the  copies, 
the  intrusion  of  mistakes  into  the  manuscripts,  and  thence  into  printed 
editions,  was,  without  a  chain  of  miracles,  absolutely  unavoidable. 
3.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  transmission  through  so  many  ages, 
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merely  by  transcribing,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  those  copies 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  must  have 
long  before  now  greatly  corrupted  the  text,  and  involved  the 
whole  in  uncertainty.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  danger  here  is  not  near  so 
great  as  at  first  it  would  appear.  The  multiplication  of  the  copies, 
the  very  circumstance  which  occasions  the  increase  of  the  evil,  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  as  it  began  very  early,  brought  its  own  remedy 
along  with  it,  namely,  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  collating  those 
which  have  been  made  from  different  ancient  exemplars.  For  let 
it  be  observed,  that  different  transcribers  from  a  correct  standard, 
rarely  fall  into  the  same  errors.  If,  therefore,  which  is  highly  pro- 
bable, as  almost  all  those  writings  were  originally  intended  for 
the  use  of  multitudes,  several  copies  were  made  directly  from 
the  writings  of  the  sacred  penmen,  those  transcripts,  when  the  com- 
mon archetype  was  lost,  would  serve  when  collated  to  correct  one 
another;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  copies  taken  from  one  would 
serve  to  correct  the  copies  taken  from  another.  There  are  several 
considerations  arising  from  external  circumstances,  from  which, 
among  the  different  readings  of  the  different  manuscripts,  the  prefer- 
ence may  with  probability  be  determined  ;  such  are,  the  comparative 
antiquity,  number,  and  apparent  accuracy  of  the  copies  themselves. 
There  are  considerations  also  arising  from  internal  qualities  in  the 
readings  compared  ;  such  as,  conformity  to  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion, to  the  common  idiom  of  the  language,  to  the  special  idiom  of 
the  Hellenists,  to  the  manner  of  the  writer,  and  to  the  scope  of  the 
context.  Need  I  subjoin  the  judgments  that  may  be  formed,  bya 
small  change  in  the  pointing,  or  even  in  dividing  the  words  ?  for  in 
these  things  the  critic  is  entitled  to  some  latitude,  as,  in  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  there  were  neither  points  nor  accents,  and 
hardly  a  division  of  words. 

Next  to  the  aid  of  manuscripts  is  that  of  the  Greek  commenta- 
tors, who  give  us  in  their  commentaries  the  text,  as  they  found  it  at 
the  time  ;  and,  next  to  this,  we  have  that  of  ancient  translations. 
I  do  not  mean  the  aid  they  give  for  discovering  the  import  of  the 
original  terms ;  for  in  this  respect  modern  versions  may  be  equally 
profitable  ;  but  their  leading  to  the  discovery  of  a  different  reading 
in  the  manuscripts  from  which  they  were  made.  In  this  way  mod- 
ern versions  are  of  no  use  to  the  critic,  the  world  being  still  in  pos- 
session of  their  originals.  Next  to  ancient  translations,  though  very 
far  from  being  of  equal  weight,  are  the  quotations  made  by  the  Fa- 
thers, and  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  Of  the  degrees  of  regard 
due,  respectively,  to  the  several  assistances  above-named,  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  discourse,  after  what  has  been  written  by 
Walton,  Mill,  VVetstein,  Simon,  Michaelis,  Kennicott,  and  many 
others.  As  we  can  ascribe  to  no  manuscript,  edition,  or  translation, 
absolute   perfection,  we   ought  to  follow  none  of  them  implicitly  : 
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As  little  ought  we  to  reject  the  aid  of  any.  On  these  principles  I 
have  proceeded  in  this  version.  Even  the  English  translators  have 
not  scrupled,  in  a  (e\v  instances,  to  prefer  a  manuscript  reading  to 
that  of  the  printed  editions,  and  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  to  that 
of  the  Greek.  Of  the  former,  I  remember  two  examples  in  the 
Gospels,*  wherein  our  translators  have  adopted  a  reading  different 
from  the  reading  of  the  common  Greek,  and  also  different  from  that 
of  the  Vulgate ;  and  not  a  few,f  wherein  they  have  preferred  the 
latter  to  the  former,  sometimes  in  my  opinion  rashly.  The  passages 
are  mentioned  in  the  margin ;  the  reader  may  compare  them  at  his 
leisure,  and  consult  the  Notes  relating  to  them  subjoined  to  this 
Translation. 

4.  Bengelius,  though  he  consulted  manuscripts,  declares,  that 
he  has  followed  none  in  the  edition  he  has  given  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, unless  where  they  supported  the  reading  of  some  one  at  least 
of  the  printed  editions.  "  This,"  says  Bowyer,J  "  is  the  greatest 
deference  that  was  ever  paid  to  the  press."  But,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  of  that  worthy  and  learned  printer,  I  do  not 
think  it  evidence  of  a  deference  to  the  press,  but  of  an  extravagant 
deference  to  the  first  editors  of  the  sacred  books  in  print.  The 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  conveyed  by  manu- 
script, for  about  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  art  of  printing 
existed.  As  it  has  never  been  pretend5d  that  the  first  printers,  or 
the  first  publishers  were  inspired,  or  ought  to  be  put  on  the  footing 
of  prophets,  we  conclude,  that  if  their  editions  contain  things  not 
warranted  by  the  manuscripts  or  ancient  versions  then  extant,  such 
things  must  "be  erroneous,  or  at  least  apocryphal.  And  if  every  thing 
they  contain  may  be  found  in  some  manuscripts  or  versions  of  an 
older  date,  though  not  in  all,  our  giving  such  a  preference  to  the 
readings  copied  into  the  printed  editions,  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  a  blind  deference  to  the  judgment  of  those  editors,  as  always 
selecting  the  best.  Whether  they  merited  this  distinction,  the  judi- 
cious and  impartial  will  judge.  But  no  reasonable  person  can  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  pronounce,  that  if,  of  all  the  readings  they  had  met 
with,  they  had  selected  the  worst,  the  press  would  have  conveyed 
them  down  to  us  with  equal  fidelity.  We  may  then  have  a  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  printed  editions,  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
them  :  but  have  no  valid  reason  for  preferring  them  to  manuscripts, 
unless  it  arise  from  a  well-founded  preference  of  the  first  editors  of 
the  New  Testament  to  all  other  scriptural  critics,  as  men  who  had 
the  best  means  of  knowing  what  was  preferable  in  the  manuscripts, 

*  Matt.  10:  10.  John  18:  20. 

f  Matt  12:  14.  25:  39.  26:  15.    Mark  6:  56.  Luke  1:  35.  2:  22.  11:  13. 
John  16:  2.  18:  1,  15. 

\  Pref.  to  his  Critical  Conjectures. 
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and  who  were  the  most  capable  of  making  a  proper  choice.  But 
either  will  hardly  be  admitted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  tliis  species  of  literature  at  that  time,  and  since, 

5.  Though  not  the  first  published,  the  first  prepared  for  publi- 
cation was  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  a 
Spaniard.  The  sentence  formerly  quoted  from  him,  relating  to  the 
place  he  had  assigned  the  Vulgate,  in  his  edition,  between  the  He- 
brew and  the  Greek,  and  his  indecent  comparison  of  its  appearance 
there  to  our  Lord  crucified  between  the  two  malefactors,  do  not 
serve  to  raise  our  opinion  either  of  his  judgment  or  of  his  impartiali- 
ty. He  boasted  of  the  use  he  had  made  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
manuscripts  of  great  antiquity,  as  to  which  Wetstein  is  not  singular 
in  expressing  doubts  of  his  veracity. 

Erasmus  is  considered  as  the  second  editor.  His  New  Testa- 
ment was  published,  but  not  printed,  before  the  Complutensian.  He 
made  use  of  some  manuscripts  of  Basil  and  others,  which  he  had 
collected  in  different  parts  ;  but  he  was  so  little  scrupulous  in  re- 
gard to  the  text,  that  what  was  illegible  in  the  only  Greek  copy  he 
seems  to  have  had  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  supplied  by  translating 
back  into  Greek  from  the  Vulgate.  He  published  several  editions 
of  this  work,  the  two  or  three  last  of  which  he  brought  to  a  greater 
conformity  to  the  Complutensian  printed  at  Alcala,  than  his  first  three 
were. 

The  third  editor  of  note,  (for  I  pass  over  those  who  did  little 
other  than  republish  either  Ximenes  or  Erasmus),  was  Rjbert 
Stephens.  He  allowed  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  be  directed 
by  the  two  former  editors  ;  but  not  without  using,  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  readings  which  he  found  in  some  of  the  best  manuscripts 
he  had  collected.  Many  of  the  later  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  formed  from  some  of  his. 

Beza,  indeed,  who  was  himself  possessed  of  some  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  was  supplied  by  Henry  Stephens  with  the  various 
readings  which  had  been  collected  by  his  father,  sometimes  intro- 
duced them  into  the  text.  But  his  choice  was  directed  by  no  prin- 
ciple of  criticism.  His  great  rule  of  preference  (as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  translation)  was  con- 
formity to  his  own  theological  system.  This  led  him  to  introduce 
variations,  sometimes  on  the  authority  of  a  single  manuscript  of  little 
or  no  account,  sometimes  without  even  that,  insomuch  that  several 
of  his  alterations  must  be  considered  as  conjectural.  Yet  his  edition 
has  been  much  followed  by  Protestants.  Curcelleus*  complains  of 
him  for  having,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  suppressed  many  rea- 
dings he  was  possessed  of.     Simon  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing. f 

*  Pref.  to  his  edition  of  tiie  N.  T.     Nescio  quo  consilio,  plurimasquas 
praB  tnanibus  habebat,  publico  inviderit. 
t  Hist.Cjit.  du  N.  T.  lib.  ii.  caj).  29. 
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And  it  must  be  owned,  that  Beza's  conduct  in  other  particulars 
gives  ground  to  suspect,  that  his  impartiahty,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 

The  only  other  editor  I  know,  who  has  had  recourse  to  guessing 
for  the  improvement  of  his  text,  is  the  English  translator  in  1729, 
often  before  mentioned.  He  has,  along  with  his  version,  republish- 
ed the  Greek  text,  corrected,  as  he  pretends,  from  authentic  manu- 
scripts. It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  has  been  guided  by 
critical  principles  in  judging  of  manuscripts,  or  of  the  preference 
due  to  particular  readings.  His  chief  rule  seems  to  have  been  their 
conformity  to  his  own  notions,  which  has  led  him  to  employ  a  bold- 
ness in  correcting  altogether  unwarrantable. 

6.  What  follows  m^y  serve  as  evidence  of  this.  Dr.  Mill  was 
so  much  pleased  with  a  correction  proposed  by  Bentley,*  as  to  say, 
"  Mihi  tantopere  placet  haec  lectio,  ut  absque  unanimi  codicum  in 
altera  ista  lectione  consensu,  genuinam  eam  intrepide  pronunciarem:" 
to  which  our  editor  gives  this  brief  and  contemptuous  reply, — "  As 
if  there  was  any  manuscript  so  old  as  common  sense."  The  great- 
est regard  is  doubtless  due  to  common  sense;  but  where  the  subject 
is  matter  of  fact,  the  proper  province  of  common  sense  lies  in  com- 
paring and  judging  the  proofs  brought  before  it,  not  in  supplying 
from  invention  any  deficiency  in  these.  Common  sense,  or  rather 
reason,  is  the  judge  in  the  trial ;  manuscripts,  versions,  quotations, 
etc.,  are  the  testimonies.  It  would  be  a  bad  scheme  in  civil  matters 
to  supersede  the  examination  of  witnesses,  on  pretence  that  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  judge  rendered  it  unnecessary.  Yet  it  might  be  pre- 
tended, that  his  penetration  is  such  that  he  can  discover,  at  a  glance, 
the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  from  the  bare  physiognomy  of 
the  parties.  But  can  you  imagine,  that  people  would  think  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  secure  in  a  country  where  this  were 
the  method  of  trial?  Or  will  this  method,  think  you,  be  found  to 
answer  better  in  critical  than  in  judicial  matters  ?  If,  under  the 
name  of  common  sense,  we  substitute  the  critic's  fancy  in  the  room 
of  testimony  and  all  external  evidence,  we  shall  find,  that  we  have 
established  a  test  of  criticism  which  is  infinitely  various,  not  in  dif- 
ferent sects  only,  but  in  different  individuals.  The  common  sense 
of  the  aforesaid  English  editor,  and  the  common  sense  of  Beza, 
(yet  neither  of  them  was  destitute  of  this  quality),  would,  I  am  afraid 
have  not  very  often  coincided. 

7.  Shall  we  then  set  aside  reason,  or  common  sense,  in  such 
inquiries  ?  On  the  contrary,  no  step  can  properly  be  taken  without 
it.  The  judge  is  necessary  in  the  trial,  so  are  the  witnesses  ;  but 
there  will  be  an  end  of  all  fairness,  and  an  introduction  to  the  most 
arbitrary  proceedings,  if  the  former  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of 

*  The  passage  on  which  the  correction  was  proposed  is  Gal.  4:  25. 
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both.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  we  ought  always  to  remember  that 
the  question,  wherever  any  doubt  arises,  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  a 
question  of  right  or  of  abstract  truth.  It  is,  '  What  was  said  ;'  not 
'  What  should  have  been  said  ;'  or  '  What  we  ourselves  would  have 
said,'  had  we  been  in  the  author's  place.  This  is  what  we  never 
mistake  in  the  explanation  of  any  pagan  writer,  or  of  any  modern, 
but  are  very  apt  to  mistake  in  the  explanation  of  the  Bible.  If  a 
Christian  of  judgment  and  knowledge  were  translating  the  Alcoran, 
there  would  be  no  risk  of  his  confounding  things  so  manifestly  dis- 
tinct. The  reason  is,  such  a  translator's  concern  would  only  be  to 
give  the  meaning  of  his  author,  without  either  inquiring,  or  minding, 
whether  it  were  agreeable  or  contrary  to  his  own  sentiments. 
Whereas  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  Christian,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination he  be,  has,  previously  to  his  entering  on  the  interpreta 
tion  gotten  a  set  of  opinions  concerning  those  points  about  which 
Scripture  is  conversant.  As  these  opinions  have  acquired  a  certain 
firmness  through  habit,  and  as  a  believer  in  Christianity  cannot,  con- 
sistently, maintain  tenets  which  he  sees  to  be  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  Scripture,  he  will  find  it  easier  (unless  possessed 
of  an  uncommon  share  of  candor  and  discernment)  to  bring,  by  his 
ingenuity,  (especially  when  aided  by  conjectural  emendations),  the 
dictates  of  revelation  to  a  conformity  to  his  opinions,  than  to  bring 
his  opinions  to  a  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  revelation.  This  ten- 
dency is  the  real  cause  of  so  much  straining  as  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  of  criticising  holy  writ  ;  straining,  let  me  add, 
to  a  degree  which  we  never  see  exemplified  in  interpreting  any 
classical  author.  In  the  latter  we  are  comparatively  little  interested, 
and  are  therefore  ready  to  admit,  on  many  occasions,  that  such  are 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  writings,  though  very  different  from 
our  sentiments.  But  as  Christians  will  not  admit  this  with  regard 
to  the  Bible,  they  have  often  no  other  resource,  but  either  to  wrest 
its  words  or  to  change  their  own  opinions.  Which  of  these  ways 
will  beoftener  taken,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say. 

8.  I  have  often  wished  (if  such  a  person  could  be  found),  that 
an  infidel  of  sufficient  learning,  penetration,  coolness,  and  candor, 
would,  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  what  must  be  allowed, 
even  by  him,  to  be  curious  pieces  of  ancient  literature,  undertake 
the  translation  of  the  sacred  books.  Such  a  man  would  have  no 
bias  upon  his  mind  to  induce  him  to  wrest  the  words,  in  order  to 
make  them  speak  his  own  sentiments  ;  and  if  he  had  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  philosopher,  historian,  or  antiquary,  he  w'ould  be  solici- 
tous to  exhibit  the  manners,  opinions,  customs,  and  reasonings  of 
those  early  ages,  fairly  as  he  found  them,  without  adding  anything 
of  his  own  either  to  exalt  or  to  depress  the  original.  I  should  not 
think  it  impossible  to  find  so  much  fairness  in  a  Christian  who, 
having  resided  long  in  India,  and  understood  their  sacred  language, 

Vol.  1.  60 
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should  undertake  to  translate  to  us  the  Scriptures  of  the  Brahmins  ; 
hut  such  impartiality  in  an  infidel  living  in  a  christian  country, 
would  be,  I  fear,  a  chimerical  expectation. 

There  is,  however,  I  acknowledge,  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  cases.  We  view  with  different  eyes  the  opinions  of  remote 
ages  and  distant  nations,  from  those  wherewith  we  contemplate  the 
sentiments  of  the  times  in  which,  and  the  people  amongst  whom,  we 
live.  The  observation  of  our  Lord  holds  invariably :  "  He  who  is 
not  for  us,  is  against  us ;  and  he  who  gathereth  not  with  us,  scatter- 
eth,"  Matt.  12:  30.  We  find  no  examples  of  neutrality  in  this 
cause.  Whoever  is  not  a  friend  is  an  enemy  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
without  any  violation  of  charity,  we  may  conclude  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  bigoted  sectary  than 
in  those  of  the  opinionative  infidel,  whose  understanding  is  blinded 
by  the  most  inflexible  and  the  most  unjust  of  all  passions,  an  invete- 
rate contempt.  Hatred,  when  alone,  may  be  prevailed  on  to  in- 
quire, and  in  consequence  of  inquiry,  may  be  surmounted  ;  but 
when  hrtred  is  accompanied  with  contempt,  it  spurns  inquiry  as 
ridiculous. 

9.  But,  it  may  be  said,  though  this  may  be  justly  applied  to  the 
confirmed  infidel,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  skeptic,  who,  because  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  he  finds  difficulties  which  he  is  not  able 
to  surmount,  is  perplexed  with  doubts  in  relation  to  it.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  the  difference,  and  readily  admit  that  what  I  said  to  the  in- 
fidel does  not  apply  to  the  last  mentioned  character.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  observe,  that  those  just  now  described,  appear  to  be  a 
very  small  number,  and  are  not  the  people  whom  the  world  at  pre- 
sent commonly  calls  skeptics.  This,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  term 
free-thinker,  is  become  merely  a  softer  and  more  fashionable  name 
for  infidel ;  for,  on  all  those  points  wherein  the  skeptics  of  the  age 
differ  from  Christians,  they  will  be  found  to  the  full  as  dogmatical 
as  the   most  tenacious  of  their  adversaries.*     Such  at  least  is  the 

*  The  only  exception  which  has  appeareil  in  this  age,  (if  we  can  ac- 
count one  an  exception  who  has  done  so  much  to  nndeitnine  in  others  a 
behef  with  which  at  times  he  seems  liimself  to  have  been  strongly  im- 
pressed), is  that  eminent  but  anomalous  genius,  Rousseau.  He  had  the 
sensibility  to  feel  strongly,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  force  of  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  our  religion,  resulting  from  tlie  character,  the  life,  and 
the  death  of  its  Author,  the  purity  and  the  sublimity  of  his  instructions  ;  he 
had  the  sagacity  to  discern,  and  the  candor  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
methods  employed  by  infidels  in  accounting  for  these  things  are  frivolous, 
and,  to  every  rational  inquirer,  unsatisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  through 
the  unhappy  influence  of  philosophical  prejudices,  insensible  of  the  force 
of  the  external  evidence  of  prophecy  and  miracles,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
treat  every  plea  of  this  kind  as  absurd,  emjiloying  against  the  same  religion 
even  the  poorest  cavils  that  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
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manner  of  those  who,  in  modern  Europe,  affect  to  be  considered  as 
philosophical  skeptics. 

10.  But,  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  printed  edi- 
tions, from  which  it  may  be  thought  I  have  digressed  too  far ;  what 
has  been  said  sufficiently  shows  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  is  due  to  the  manuscripts  from  which  they  were  com- 
piled. Nobody  ascribes  inspiration,  or  any  supernatural  direction, 
to  the  first  editors  ;  and  as  to  advantages  merely  natural,  they  were 
not  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  critics  of  after-times.  The  most 
valuable  manuscripts,  far  from  being  then  generally  known,  remained 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  A  few  might  fall  under  the  notice 
of  one  curious  inquirer,  another  few  under  that  of  another ;  but 
there  had  not  been  any  number  of  them  yet  collated,  and  conse- 
quently their  various  readings  had  not  been  collected  and  published. 
Nay,  that  the  judgment  of  those  editors,  concerning  the  antiquity  and 
correctness  of  the  manuscripts  which  they  used,  cannot  be  implicitly 
relied  on,  may  warrantably  be  concluded  from  this  circumstance,  that 
this  species  of  criticism  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  even  learned 
men  had  not  then,  as  now,  the  necessary  means  of  qualifying  them- 
selves for  judging  of  the  antiquity  and  correctness  of  manuscripts. 
Besides,  those  publishers  themselves  were  not  unanimous ;  nor 
were  the  alterations  made  by  those  of  them  who  were  posterior  in 
time  always  for  the  better.  "I  am  amazed,"  said  Michaelis,*  very 
justly,  "  when  I  hear  some  vindicate  our  common  readings,  as  if  the 
editors  had  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  deter- 
mination of  Bengelius,  not  to  admit  any  reading  which  had  not  the 
support  of  some  former  printed  edition  ?  "  Ne  syllabam  quidem, 
etiamsi  mille  MSS.  mille  critici  juberent,  antehac  [in  editionibus] 
non  receptam,  adducar  ut  recipiam."f  He  has  not  indeed  confined 
himself  in  his  choice  of  readings  to  any  one  edition,  but  has  exclu- 
ded entirely  from  his  text  those  readings  which,  however  well  sup- 
ported, no  preceding  editor  had  adopted.  This  rule  which  he  laid 
down  to  himself  is  manifestly  indefensible,  inasmuch  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  printed  editions  must  ultimately  rest  on  that  of  the 
manuscripts  from  which  they  are  taken  :  whereas  it  can  give  no  ad- 
ditional value  to  the   manuscripts,  that  some  of  the  first  publishers 

infidels.  Nay,  for  this  purpose  he  mustered  up  a  world  of  objections, 
without  ever  discovering  that  he  mistook  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  con- 
founded the  doctrine  of  particidar  sects  or  denominations  of  Christians 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  articles  against  which  his  artillery  is 
generally  pointed,  are  the  comments  of  later  ages,  and  not  the  pure  dic- 
tates of  holy  writ.  See  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  (whom  I 
here  consider  only  as  a  skeptic),  as  delineated  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Dr. 
Beattie. — Essay  on  Truth,  part  iii.  ch.2. 

*  Introdxict.  Lsct.  sect.  34,  t  Prodromus. 
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have  thought  fit  to  prefer  them,  perhaps  mjudiciously,  to  others ;  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  have  thought  fit  to  copy  them  as  the  best 
they  had.  Their  merit  depends  entirely  on  the  evidences  we  have 
of  their  own  antiquity,  accuracy,  etc. ;  for  none  surely  will  be  har- 
dy enough  to  say,  that  errors,  by  being  printed,  will  be  converted 
into  truths. 

11.  The  only  cause  which  I  can  assign  for  the  resolution  taken 
by  Bengelius,  though  of  no  weight  in  the  scales  of  criticism  and  phi- 
losophy, may  merit  some  regard,  viewed  in  a  prudential  and  political 
light.  The  printed  copies  are  in  every  body's  hands ;  the  manu- 
scripts are  known  to  very  few  :  and  though  the  easy  multiplication 
of  the  copies  by  the  press  will  not  be  considered,  by  any  person 
who  reflects,  as  adding  any  authority  to  the  manuscripts  from  which 
they  were  taken,  it  has  nevertheless  the  same  effect  on  the  generali- 
ty of  mankind  as  if  it  did.  Custom,  the  duration  and  the  extent 
of  their  reception,  are  powerful  supports  with  the  majority  of  read- 
ers. The  reason,  therefore,  which  has  influenced  that  learned 
editor  is  at  bottom,  I  suppose,  the  same  that  influenced  Jerom  when 
revising  the  old  Latin  version,  not  to  correct  every  thing  which  he 
was  sensible  stood  in  need  of  correction,  that  he  might  not,  by  the 
number  and  boldness  of  his  alterations,  scandalize  the  people.  But 
this  is  a  motive  of  a  kind  totally  different  from  those  which  arise 
from  critical  considerations,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
them. 

12.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  motive  to  which  no  re- 
gard should  be.  shown.  There  are  two  cases  in  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  ought  to  determine  the  preference  :  first,  when  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  one  reading  appear  exactly  balanced  by  those  in  favor 
of  another  ;  secondly,  when  the  difference  in  reading  cannot  be 
said  to  affect  either  the  sense  or  the  perspicuity  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  former  case,  when  no  better  rule  of  decision  can  be  discovered, 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  custom  should  be  allowed  to  decide  :  In 
the  latter,  as  we  ought  to  avoid,  especially  in  a  version,  introducing 
alterations  of  no  significance,  it  might  be  justly  accounted  trifling  to 
take  notice  of  such  differences.  In  other  cases  we  ought  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  rules  of  criticism  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  by  the 
evidence  impartially  examined.  As  to  which  I  shall  only  add,  that 
though  much  regard  is  due  to  the  number  of  manuscripts,  editions, 
versions,  etc.  yet,  in  ascertaining  the  preference,  we  ought  not  to 
be  determined  solely  by  the  circumstance  of  number.  The  testi- 
mony of  a  few  credible  witnesses  outweighs  that  of  many  who  are 
of  doubtful  character.  Besides,  there  are  generally  internal  marks 
of  credibility  or  incredibility  in  the  thing  testified,  which  ought  al- 
ways to  have  some  influence  on  the  decision. 

13.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  disapproving  the  admission 
of  any  correction  (where  the  expression,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  is 
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not  dovvnriglit  nonsense)  merely  on  conjecture  :  for,  were  such  a 
method  of  correcting  to  be  generally  adopted,  no  bound  could  be  set 
to  the  freedom  which  would  be  used  with  sacred  writ.  We  should 
very  soon  see  it  a  perfect  Babel  in  language,  as  various  in  its  style 
in  different  editions  as  are  the  dialects  of  our  different  sects  and 
parties.  This  is  an  extreme  which,  if  it  should  prevail,  would  be 
of  much  more  pernicious  consequence  than  the  other  extreme  of  ad- 
hering implicitly  and  inflexibly,  with  or  without  reason,  to  whatever 
we  find  in  the  common  edition.  We  know  the  worst  of  this  error 
already,  and  we  cannot  say  with  assurance,  that,  though  the  cotnmon 
editions  are  not  perfect,  there  is  no  mistake  in  them  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  materially  to  affect  either  the  doctrines  to  be  believed  or  the 
duties  to  be  practised  by  a  Christian.  The  worst  consequences 
which  the  blunders  of  transcribers  have  occasioned,  are  their  hurt- 
ing sometimes  the  perspicuity,  sometimes  the  credibility  of  holy 
writ,  affording  a  handle  to  the  objections  of  infidels,  and  thereby 
weakening  the  evidences  of  religion.  But  as  to  the  extreme  of 
correcting  on  mere  conjecture,  its  tendency  is  manifestly  to  throw 
every  thing  loose,  and  to  leave  all  at  the  mercy  of  system-builders 
and  framers  of  hypotheses  :  for  who  shall  give  law  to  the  licen- 
tiousness of  guessing.'' 

It  is  not  enough  to  answer,  that  the  classics  have  sometimes  been 
corrected  on  coijecture.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  A  freedom 
may  be  taken  with  the  latter  with  approbation,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  be  taken  with  the  former.*     Houbigant,  though  a  critic  of 

*  Part  i.  sect.  21.  Since  these  Dissertations  were  written,  I  have  seen 
Dr  Geddes'  Prospectus,  wherein,  among  many  things  which  1  entirely 
approve,  1  observed  the  following  words,  (p.  55),  which  appear  to  stand  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  opinion  given  above:  "When  the  corruptions 
of  the  text  cannot  be  removed,  either  I)y  the  collation  of  manuscripts  or 
the  aid  of  versions,  internal  analogy  or  external  testimony,  the  last  resource 
is  conjectural  criticism."  In  o[)position  to  this  doctrine  lie  produces  a 
popular  objection,  which  he  examines  and  answers.  And  in  this  answer 
he  goes  still  further,  affirming  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  text  may 
be  restored  by  mere  critical  conjecture.  I  have  attentively  considered  his 
answer,  and  am  led  by  it  to  regret,  that,  through  the  imperfection  of  all 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  it  often  hafipens  that  writers  agree  in  sen^ 
timents  who  differ  in  words,  and  agree  in  words  who  differ  in  sentiments. 
Though  that  author  and  T  have  on  this  head  expressed  ourselves  very  dif- 
ferently, I  am  apt  to  conclude,  from  the  explanation  he  has  given,  the  in- 
stances he  has  produced,  and  the  canons  he  has  laid  down,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  us  is  mostly  if  not  entirely  verbal.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  sense 
affixed  totiie  word  conjecture.  He  has  applied  it  to  cases  to  which  I  should 
not  think  it  applicable.  When  any  passage  contains  in  itself  such  indica- 
tions a§  are  always  accounted  sufficient  evidence  of  a  particular  alteration 
it  has  undergone,  I  never  call  the  discovery  of  that  alteration  conjecture. 

Now   this  is  precisely  the  case  in  some  of  the  instances  given  by  Dr. 
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eminence  in  oriental  literature,  and  a  good  translator,  has,  in  my 
judgment,  taken  most  unjustifiable  liberties  in  his  conjectural  emen- 
dations, and  has  been  too  much  followed  by  critics,  commentators, 

Geddes.  When,  in  one  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  we  read  to  ad  daffiic- 
Hon  to  my  bonds,  how  do  we  reason  from  it  ?  We  perceive  at  once  that  ad  is 
not  English,  neither  is  daffliction.  Hence  we  conclude  with  perfect  assur- 
ance, that  this  is  not  the  true  reading  or  the  reading  intended  by  the  trans- 
lators. A  very  little  attention  shows  us,  that  if,  without  altering  the  order 
of  the  letters,  we  take  the  d  from  the  beginning  of  dajjlidion,  and  annex 
it  to  ad  immediately  preceding,  (which  is  the  smallest  alteration  possible, 
as  not  a  single  letter  intervenes),  the  expression  is  just  in  itself,  and  the 
meaning  is  suited  to  the  context :  As  it  stands,  it  is  nonsense.  No  evi- 
dence can  be  more  convincing.  We  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  there  were 
fifty  other  editions  of  the  English  Bible  at  hand,  no  reasonable  person 
would  think  of  consulting  any  of  them  for  further  satisfaction.  Now  I 
submit  it  to  this  critic  himself,  whether  to  say  of  any  tiling,  "It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  certainty,"  and  to  say,  "It  is  a  mere  conjectm-e,"  be  not 
considered  as  ratlier  opposite  in  signification  than  coincident.  There  are 
some  other  of  the  learned  gentleman's  examples  in  which  there  is  hardly 
more  scope  for  conjecture  than  in  that  now  examined  ;  such  as  that  where- 
in terited  (which  is  no  word)  is  used  for  retired  (  a  word  remarkably  simi- 
lar), and  that  wherein  well  (which  in  that  place  has  no  meaning)  is  used 
for  dwell.  In  all  such  cases  we  are  determined  by  the  internal  evidence 
resulting  from  the  similarity  of  the  letters,  from  the  scope  of  the  place, 
and  from  the  construction  of  the  words.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  put,  there 
is,  I  own,  something  of  conjecture  ;  but  the  correction  is  not  merely  con- 
jectural. Of  this  kind  is  that,  versed  in  the  politer  of  learning,  where  parts 
or  branches,-  or  some  word  of  like  signification,  must  be  supplied.  If  it 
be  asked,  What  then  ought  to  be  denominated  a  matter  of  mere  conjec- 
ture ?  I  answer,  The  reader  will  find  an  example  of  this  in  sect.  14,  to 
which  I  refer  him.  We  have  but  too  many  exam[)les  in  some  late  critical 
productions  of  great  name,  wherein  the  authors,  without  any  warrant  from 
manuscripts  or  versions,  and  without  any  reason  from  the  scope  of  the 
place  or  the  import  of  the  passage,  are  perpetually  proposing  emendations 
on  the  text,  and  that  by  transposing,  changing,  adding,  or  dismissing,  not 
only  words  but  clauses,  when  the  passage  does  not,  as  it  stands,  perfect- 
ly suit  their  notions. 

That  the  text  has  sometimes  been  interpolated,  and  otherwise  corrupt- 
ed by  transcribers  and  interi)reters,  cannot  be  questioned.  Of  this  it  is 
doubtless  the  critic's  business  to  clear  it  as  much  as  possible.  But  we 
ought  ever  to  remember,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  corruptions  were 
originally  no  other  than  conjectural  corrections.  And  if  we  go  to  work 
in  the  same  way,  with  such  freedom  of  guessing  as  has  sometimes  been 
employed,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  we  ourselves  corrupt  the  text  instead  of 
mending  it,  and  that  we  serve  only  to  furnish  more  work  for  future  critics. 
1  observe  in  the  Monthly  Review  (August  1780)  of  Reed's  late  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  in  a  note  on  the  expression  knoivledge  illinhabited,  which  has 
given  great  plague  to  the  critics,  the  following  remark,  "At  all  events  we 
beg  leave  to  enter  our  protest  against  putting  inhibit  into  the  text.     How 
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or  paraphrasts,  among  ourselves.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  in 
some  of  his  guesses  he  may  not  be  right ;  it  is  however  n)uch  more 
probable,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  them  he  is  wrong. 

A  mere  conjecture  may  be  mentioned  in  a  note ;  but  if,  without 
the  authority  of  copies,  translations,  or  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers, 
it  may  be  admitted  into  the  text,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reliance  on 
the  Scriptures  as  the  dictates  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Manuscripts, 
ancient  translations,  the  readings  of  the  most  early  commentators, 
are,  like  the  witnesses  in  a  judicial  process,  direct  evidence  in  this 
matter  :  The  reasonings  of  conjecturers  are  but  like  the  speeches 
of  the  pleaders.  To  receive,  on  the  credit  of  a  sagacious  conjec- 
turer,  a  reading  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  construction,  and 
quite  unsupported  by  positive  evidence,  appears  not  less  incongru- 
ous than  it  would  be,  in  a  trial,  to  return  a  verdict  founded  on  the 
pleading  of  a  plausible  speaker,  not  only  without  proof,  but  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  it.  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  copies,  ancient 
versions,  and  quotations,  which  are  conformable  to  the  eommon 
reading,  are  positive  evidence  in  its  favor,  and  therefore  against  the 
conjecture ;  and  even  if  the  readings  of  the  passage  be  various, 
there  is,  though  less,  still  some  weight  in  their  evidence  against  a 
reading  merely  conjectural,  and  consequently  destitute  of  external 
support,  or  different  from  them  all.  It  must  however  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  variety  itself,  if  it  affect  some  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts and  translations,  is  a  presumption  that  the  place  has  been 
early  corrupted  in  transcribing. 

14.  I  cannot  avoid  here  taking  notice  of  a  correction,  merely 
conjectural,  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott ;  a  man  to  whose 
pious  and  useful  labors  the  learned  in  general,  and  the  students  of 
the  divine  oracles  in  particular,  are  under  the  greatest  obligations. 
The  correction  he  proposes*  is  on  these  words,  i~)^p  a"':j>/iJ'n-nN  'jn'i 
Vn723  "i"*"^"^  HNT.  E.  T.  Jlnd  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,  Isa.  53:  9.  This  ingenious  critic 
supposes,  that  the  words  T"i4p  and  i"'n722  have,  by  some  means  or 
other,  changed  places.  He  would  have  them  therefore  transposed, 
or  rather  restored,  each  to  its  proper  place,  in  consequence  of  which 

many  plausible  conjectures,  which  their  ill-advised  predecessors,"  former 
publishers,  "had  advanced  into  the  body  of  the  page,  have  the  late  editors, 
in  consequence  of  their  more  extensive  researches,  been  obliged  to  degrade 
to  their  proper  place,  the  margin  ?  Can  they  then  be  too  scriipidons  in  ad- 
mitting their  own  corrections  ?  "  Upon  the  whole,  from  the  way  wherein 
Dr.  Geddes  qualifies  his  sentiments,  1  am  convinced,  that  the  difference 
between  him  and  me  on  this  article  is  more  in  the  words  than  in  the 
thought.  His  verdict,  in  regard  to  every  one  of  the  particular  cases  sup- 
posed by  him,  is  unexceptionable  ;  but  his  manner  of  expressing  the  gen- 
eral position  is,  in  my  opinion,  unguarded,  and  consequently  may  mislead. 
*  Diss.  ii.  chap.  iv.  2d  period. 
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the  import  will  be,  (I  give  it  in  his  own  words),  And  lie  was  taken 
up  with  wicked  men  in  his  death ;  and  ivitha  rich  man  was  his  sep- 
ulchre. He  adds  :  "  Since  the  preceding  parts  of  the  prophecy- 
speak  so  indisputably  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah, 
these  words  seem  evidently  meant  as  descriptive  of  the  Messiah's 
being  put  to  death  in  company  with  wicked  men,  and  making  his 
grave  or  sepulchre  (not  with  rich  men,  but)  with  one  rich  man." 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  of  all  the  vast  number  of  manu- 
scripts which  that  gentleman  had  collated,  not  one  was  found  to  fa- 
vor this  arrangement ;  that  neither  the  Septuagint  nor  any  other 
translation  is  conformable  to  it ;  that  no  ancient  author  known  tons, 
in  any  language,  quotes  the  words,  so  arranged,  either  from  the 
original  or  from  any  version  ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  cannot 
consider  the  conjecture  otherwise  than  as  opposed  by  such  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  as,  in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  must  be  accounted  strong 
positive  evidence.  Had  the  words,  as  they  are  read  in  Scripture, 
been  ungrammatical,  so  as  to  yield  no  meaning  that  we  could  disco- 
ver, and  had  the  transposition  of  the  two  words  added  both  sense 
and  grammar  to  the  sentence,  and  that  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  scope  of  the  context,  I  should  have  readily  admitted,  that  the 
criticism  stood  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  mere  conjecture,  and 
that  the  external  proofs,  from  testimony,  might  be  counterbal- 
anced by  the  intrinsic  evidence  arising  from  the  subject.  But  this 
is  not  pretended  here.  To  be  associated  with  the  rich  in  death,  is 
equally  grammatical,  and  equally  intelligible,  as  to  be  associated  with 
the  wicked  ;  the'  like  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  burial.  Where, 
then,  is  the  occasion  for  a  change  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be 
given  is  certainly  a  very  bad  one.  The  occasion  is,  that  the  words 
may  be  adjusted  to  an  event  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy. 

But  if  such  liberties  may  be  taken  with  the  prophets,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  them  proofs  in  support  of  any  inter- 
pretation. The  fearned  Doctor  takes  notice,  that  the  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter  speaks  indisputably  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  Messiah.  I  am  as  much  convinced  as  any  man,  that  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy  is  as  he  represents  it ;  but  to  say  that  it  is 
indisputably  so,  seems  to  insinuate  that  it  is  universally  admitted. 
Now  this  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  It  is  disputed  by  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  and  is  allowed  by  some  Christian  expositors  to  be 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  prophetical  of  Christ.  Suppose  a  Chris- 
tian, after  the  passage  shall  have  been  in  the  Christian  Bibles  new- 
modelled  in  the  way  proposed,  to  urge  it  on  a  Jew,  as  an  argument 
from  prophecy,  that  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  is  the  person  in  whom 
the  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and  therefore  the  Messiah  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  words  exactly  represent  what,  in  so  signal  a  manner,  happen- 
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ed  to  him — he  siiftered  with  malefactors,  and  was  buried  in  a  rich 
man's  sepulchre ;  would  not  the  other  have  reason  to  retort,  "  Ye 
Christians  have  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  managing  the  argument 
from  prophecy  ;  ye,  first  by  changing  and  transposing  the  prophet's 
words,  accommodating  them  to  your  purpose,  make  him  say,  what 
we  have  direct  evidence  that  he  never  said  ;  and  then  ye  have  the 
confidence  to  argue,  tliis  must  infallibly  be  the  event  intended  by 
the  prophet,  it  so  exactly  answers  the  description.  Ye  yourselves 
make  the  prophecy  resemble  the  event  which  ye  would  have  to  be 
predicted  by  it,  and  then  ye  reason  from  the  resemblance,  that  this 
is  the  completion  of  the  prophecy  !" 

Let  us  judge  equitably  of  men  of  all  denominations.  Should 
we  discover  that  the  Masorets  had  made  so  free  with  the  declara- 
tion of  any  prophet,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  what  they  take  to  be  the 
accomplishment,  would  we  hesitate  a  moment  to  call  the  words,  so 
metamorphosed,  a  corruption  of  the  sacred  text  ?  In  an  enlighten- 
ed age,  to  recur  to  such  expedients  will  be  always  found  to  hurt 
true  religion  instead  of  promoting  it.  The  detection  of  them,  in  a 
kw  instances,  brings  a  suspicion  on  the  cause  they  were  intended  to 
serve,  and  would  go  far  to  discredit  the  argument  from  prophecy 
altogether.  I  cannot  conclude  this  remark  without  adding,  that  this 
is  almost  the  only  instance  wherein  I  differ  in  critical  sentiments 
from  that  excellent  author  ;  from  whose  labors,  I  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  I  have  reaped  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

15.  To  conclude  what  relates  to  various  readings.  Those  va- 
riations which  do  not  affect  either  the  sense  or  the  connexion,  I 
take  no  notice  of,  because  the  much  greater  part  of  them  would 
occasion  no  difference  in  translating  ;  and  even  of  the  few  of  these 
which  might  admit  some  difference,  the  difference  is  more  in 
words  than  in  meaning.  Again,  such  variations  as  even  alter  the 
sense,  but  are  not  tolerably  supported  by  either  external  or  inter- 
nal evidence,  especially  when  the  common  reading  has  nothing  in  it 
apparently  irrational  or  unsuitable  to  the  context,  I  have  not  judged 
necessary  to  mention.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  not  only  in 
some  degree  affect  the  sense,  but  from  their  own  intrinsic  evidence 
or  from  the  respectable  support  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  have 
divided  the  critics  about  their  authenticity,  1  have  taken  care  to 
specify.  When  the  evidence  in  their  favor  appeared  to  me  clearly 
to  preponderate,  I  have  admitted  them  into  the  text,  and  assigned 
my  reason  in  the  notes.  Wherever  the  matter  seemed  dubious,  I 
have  preferred  the  common  reading,  and  suggested  in  the  notes 
what  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  other.  When  the  difference 
lay  in  the  rejection  of  a  clause  commonly  received,  though  the  pro- 
bability were  against  its  admission,  yet,  if  the  sentence  or  clause 
were  remarkable,  and  if  it  neither  conveyed  a  sentiment  unsuitable 
to  the  general  scope,  nor  brought  obscurity  on  the  context,  I  have 
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judged  it  better  to  retain  it  than  to  shock  many  readers  by  the  dis- 
mission of  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  read  in  their  Bible. 
At  the  same  time,  to  distinguish  such  clauses,  as  of  doubtful  authori- 
ty, I  inclose  them  in  crotchets.  Of  this  the  doxology,  as  it  is  called, 
in  the  Lord's  prayer,  is  an  example.  In  other  cases,  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  omit  what  did  not  appear  sufficiently  supported. 


PART  III. 


THE    DIALECT    EMPLOYED. 


As  to  what  concerns  the  language  of  this  version,  I  have  not 
much  to  add  to  the  explanations  I  have  given  of  my  sentiments  on 
this  article  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  Dissertation,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  present.  When  the  common  translation  was  made, 
and  (which  is  still  earlier)  when  the  English  liturgy  was  composed, 
the  reigning  dialect  was  not  entirely  the  same  with  that  which  pre- 
vails at  present.  Now,  as  the  dialect  which  then  obtained  does 
very  rarely,  even  to  the  readers  of  this  age,  either  injure  the  sense 
or  affect  the  perspicuity,  I  have  judged  it  proper  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  retain  it.  The  differences  are  neither  great  nor  numerous. 
The  third  person  singular  of  the  present  of  the  verb  terminates  in 
the  syllable  etii  in  the  old  dialect,  not  the  letter  s,  as  in  that  now 
current.  The-  participles  are  very  rarely  contracted  ;  nor  is  there 
ever  any'  elision  of  the  vowels.  Indeed,  these  elisions,  though  not 
entirely  laid  aside,  or  becoming  much  less  frequent  now  than  they 
were  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  difference  is  in 
itself  inconsiderable  ;  yet,  as  all  ranks  and  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians are,  from  the  use  of  either  the  Bible  or  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  or  both,  habituated  to  this  dialect;  and  as  it  has  contracted 
a  dignity  favorable  to  seriousness  from  its  appropriation  to  sacred 
purposes ;  it  is,  I  think,  in  a  version  of  any  part  of  holy  writ,  enti- 
tled to  be  preferred  to  the  modern  dialect. 

2.  The  gayer  part  of  mankind  will  doubtless  think  that  there 
is  more  vivacity  in  our  common  speech,  as,  by  retrenching  a  iew 
unnecessary  vowels,  the  expression  is  shortened,  and  the  sentiment 
conveyed  with  greater  quickness.  But  vivacity  is  not  the  character 
of  the  language  of  the  sacred  penmen.  Gravity  here,  or  even  so- 
lemnity, if  not  carried  to  excess,  is  much  more  suitable.  "  I  bid 
this  man,"  says  the  centurion  in  the  anonymous  translation,  "  Go, 
and  he's  gone  ;  another.  Come,  and  he's  here ;  and  to  my  servant. 
Do  this,  and  it  is  done,"  Matt.  8:  9.  And  in  the  parallel  place  in 
Luke,  ch.  7:  6,  "Lord,  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  coming; 
I  don't  deserve  you  siiould  honor  my  house  with  your  presence." 
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There  are,  I  believe,  not  a  few,  who  would  prefer  this  manner  to 
that  of  the  common  version,  as  being  much  smarter  as  well  as  more 
genteel.  Surely,  if  that  interpreter  iiad  given  the  smallest  attention 
to  uniformity,  he  would  never  have  rendered  af-ajv  a^-)]v  kt'yoj  vffiv, 
as  he  sometimes  does,  by  the  antiquated  phrase,  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.''  It  would  have  been  but  of  a  piece  with  many  pas- 
sages of  his  version,  to  employ  the  more  modish  and  more  gentle- 
manlike asseveration,  "Upon  my  honor."  With  those  who  can  re- 
lish things  sacred  in  this  dress,  or  rather  disguise,  I  should  think  it 
in  vain  to  dispute. 

3.  Another  criterion  of  that  solemn  dialect  is  the  recourse,  when 
an  individual  is  addressed,  to  the  singular  number  of  the  second 
personal  pronoun  thou  and  thee,  and  consequently  to  the  second 
person  singular  of  the  verb  ;  which,  being  in  common  language  sup- 
plied by  the  plural,  is  in  a  manner  obsolete.  This  also  is,  from 
scriptural  use,  and  the  constant  use  of  it  in  worship  in  the  British 
dominions,  both  by  those  of  the  establishment  and  by  dissenters, 
universally  intelligible,  and  now  considered  as  the  proper  dialect  of 
religion.  Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  the  like  mode  in 
using  the  pronoun  was  adopted  by  all  Protestant  translators  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  as  well  as  into  English.  But  as, 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  those  translations  were  of  no  authori- 
ty, and  as  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  their  churches,  and  their  devo- 
tions and  ceremonies  performed,  in  a  language  not  understood  by 
the  people,  the  customs  of  dissenters,  as  all  Protestants  are  in  those 
countries,  could  not  introduce  into  the  language  of  religion  so  great 
a  singularity  of  idiom.  And  as  there  was  nothing  to  recommend  this 
manner  to  the  people,  whilst  there  were  several  things  to  prejudice 
them  against  it,  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  employed  by  any 
late  Popish  translators  into  French. 

What  tended  to  prejudice  them  against  it  is,  first,  the  general 
disuse  of  it  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men  ;  and  secondly,  the 
consideration,  that  the  few  exceptions  from  this  disuse  in  common 
life,  instead  of  showing  respect  or  reverence,  suggest  always  either 
pity  or  contempt ;  no  person  being  ever  addressed  in  this  way  but 
one  greatly  inferior,  or  a  child.  This  being  the  case,  and  they  not 
having,  like  us,  a  solemn  to  counterbalance  the  familiar  use,  the 
practice  of  Protestants  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  their 
dislike  of  it.  For  these  reasons,  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  in  ad- 
oration, has  the  same  effect  nearly  on  them  which  the  contrary  use  of 
the  plural  has  on  us.  To  a  French  Catholic,  Tu  es  notreJJieu,  et 
nous  te  benirons,  and  to  an  English  Protestant,  You  are  our  God, 
and  we  will  bless  you,  equally  betray  an  indecent  familiarity.*    By 

*  The  way  in  which  Saci,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  pious  worthy 
man,  translates  from  the  Vulgate  the  Lord's  prayer,  rendered  hterally  from 
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reason  of  this  difference  in  the  prevailing  usages,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  French  Romanists  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  using  the 
plural.  We  have  however  a  real  advantage  in  our  manner,  espe- 
cially in  worship.  Theirs,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  the  preva- 
lent use,  has  nothing  in  it  disrespectful  or  indecent ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  negative  commendation  ;  ours,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  appropriation  in  religious  subjects,  is  eminently  serious 
and  affecting.  It  has,  besides,  more  precision.  In  worship  it  is  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  and,  even 
when  in  holy  writ  addressed  to  a  creature,  it  serves  to  remove  at 
least  one  ambiguous  circumstance  consequent  on  modern  use,  which 
does  not  rightly  distinguish  what  is  said  to  one  from  what  is  said  to 
many.  And  though  the  scope  of  the  place  often  shows  the  distinc- 
tion, it  does  not  always. 

4.  A  few  other  particulars  of  the  ancient  dialect  I  have  also 
retained,  especially  in  those  instances  wherein,  without  hurting  per- 
spicuity, they  appeared  to  give  greater  precision  ;  but  those,  on  the 
contrary,  which  might  in  some  instances  darken  the  expression,  or 
render  it  equivocal,  I  have  rejected  altogether.  For  1  consider  no 
quality  of  elocution  as  more  essential  than  perspicuity,  and  nothing 
more  conducive  to  this,  than  as  much  uniformity  and  precision  in 
the  application  of  words  as  the  language  will  admit.  For  this  rea- 
son, though  I  have  retained  whether  for  which  of  two,  whoso  for 
whoever,  and  a  few  others  little  used  at  present ;  I  have  not  em- 
ployed which,  as  in  the  old  dialect,  for  who  or  whom,  his  or  her  for 
its,  that  for  that  which,  or  what :  for  these,  though  they  do  not  often 
occasion  ambiguity,  sometimes  occasion  it ;  and  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  doubt  in  every  case,  but  by  observing  uniformity,  when 
practicable,  in  all  cases.  In  such  an  expression,  for  example,  as 
that  of  the  apostle  Peter,  1  Ep.  1:  23,  "  Being  born  again  by  the 

French  into  English,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  difference  of  manner : 
"Our  Father  who  are  in  heaven,  let  your  name  be  sanctified,  let  your  reign 
arrive,  let  your  will  be  done,"  etc.  Yet  the  earlier  Popish  translators 
chose  to  use  the  singular  number  as  well  as  the  Reformed.  It  had  been 
the  universal  practice  of  the  ancients,  Greeks,  Rotnans,  and  Orientals.  It 
was  used  in  the  English  translation  of  Rheims,  though  composed  by  Pa- 
pists in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  version  then  commonly  received.  In 
the  later  versions  of  French  Protestants,  this  use  of  the  singular  number 
of  the  second  person  is  given  up  entirely,  except  in  addresses  to  God  ;  the 
formularies  read  in  their  meetings  having,  in  this  particular,  established 
among  them  a  different  usage.  Beausobre  and  Lenfant  [see  Preface  Gen- 
erate sur  le  JVovveau  Testament]  strenuously  maintain  the  propriety  of  their 
not  using  the  singular  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  except  in  worship. 
I  admit  their  arguments  to  be  conclusive  with  respect  to  French  ;  but  for 
the  reasons  above-mentioned,  they  are  inconclusive  applied  to  English. 
Yet  in  this  some  English  translators  have  followed  the  French  manner, 
hut  not  uniformlv. 
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word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever ; "  if  the  relative 
which  were  applied  indiscriminately  to  persons  or  to  things,  it  might 
be  questioned,  whether  what  is  affirmed  be  affirmed  of  the  word  of 
God,  or  of  God  himself.  But  if,  according  to  present  use,  it  be 
confined  to  things,  there  is  no  question  at  all. 

5.  Another  point,  in  which  the  scriptural  differs  from  the  mod- 
ern dialect  is  in  the  manner  sometimes  used  in  expressing  the  fu- 
ture. In  all  predictions,  prophecies,  or  authoritative  declarations, 
the  auxiliary  shall  is  used,  where,  in  common  language,  it  would 
now  be  loUl.  This  method,  as  adding  weight  to  what  is  said,  I 
always  adopt,  unless  when  it  is  liable  to  be  equivocally  interpreted, 
and  seems  to  represent  moral  agents  as  acting  through  necessity, 
or  by  compulsion.  In  the  graver  sorts  of  poetry,  the  same  use  is 
made  of  the  auxiliary  shall.  As  to  the  prepositions,  I  observed  in 
the  preceding  Dissertation,  (Part  ii),  that  the  present  use  gives  them 
more  precision,  and  so  occasions  fewer  ambiguities,  than  the  use 
that  prevailed  formerly :  I  have  therefore  given  it  the  preference. 
There  is  one  case,  however,  wherein  I  always  observe  the  old  meth- 
od. Called  of  God,  chosen  of  God,  and  other  the  like  phrases, 
are,  for  an  obvious  reason,  more  agreeable  to  Christian  ears,  than 
if  we  were  to  prefix  to  the  name  of  God  the  preposition  hy.  The 
pronouns  mine  and  thine,  I  have  also  sometimes,  after  the  ancient 
manner,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  hiatus,  substituted  for  my 
and  thy. 

6.  To  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dialect,  I  shall 
subjoin  a  few  things  on  the  manner  of  rendering  proper  names. 
Upon  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  West,  Pagnin  first,  and  after  him 
some  other  translators,  through  an  affectation  of  accuracy  in  things 
of  no  moment,  so  justly  censured  by  Jerom,  seem  to  have  consid- 
ered it  as  a  vast  improvement  to  convey,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  letters  of  another  language,  the  very  sounds  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  names  which  occur  in  Scripture.  Hence  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  the  Old  Testament  were,  by 
this  new  dialect,  so  much  metamorphosed,  that  those  who  were  ac- 
customed to  the  ancient  translation  could  not,  at  first  hearing,  recog- 
nize the  persons  with  whose  history  they  had  been  long  acquainted. 
The  Heva  of  the  Vulgate  was  transformed  into  Chauva,\\ie  Isaia  into 
Jesahiahu,  the  Jeremia  into  Irmeiahu,  the  Ezechiel  into  Jechezechel, 
and  similar  changes  were  made  on  many  others.  In  this  Pagnin 
soon  had,  if  not  followers,  at  least  imitators.  The  trifling  innova- 
tions made  by  him  after  his  manner,  have  served,  as  an  example  to 
others  to  innovate  also  after  theirs.  Junius  and  Tremellius,  though 
they  say  with  Pagnin  Chauva,  do  not  adopt  his  Jesahiahu,  Irmeiahu, 
and  Jechezechel ;  but  they  give  us  what  is  no  better  of  their  own, 
Jischahjah,  Jirmeja,  and  Jechezkel.  Munster's  deviations  are  less 
considerable,  and  Castalio  went  no  further  (except  in  transforming 
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the  name  of  God  into  Javo)  than  to  give  a  Latin  termination  to  the 
names  formerly  used,  that  he  might  thereby  render  them  declinable. 

7.  A  deviation  purely  of  this  last  kind,  as  it  served  to  prevent 
ambiguities  otherwise  inevitable  in  the  Latin,  where  there  was  no 
ambiguity  in  the  original,  did,  in  my  opinion,  admit  a  good  apology  : 
For  what  was  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  aid  of  the  status  con- 
structus,  as  their  grammarians  call  it,  or  by  prepositions,  was  ex- 
pressed with  equal  clearness  in  Latin  by  means  of  declension  ; 
whereas,  by  making  the  names  indeclinable  in  this  language,  that 
advantage  had  been  lost  in  regard  to  many  names  ;  and  ambiguities, 
of  which  there  was  not  a  trace  in  the  original,  introduced  into  the 
translation.  The  declension  of  proper  names  was  not,  however, 
equally  essential  to  perspicuity  in  Greek  as  in  Latin.  Their  want 
of  cases  the  Greeks  could  supply  by  the  cases  of  the  article,  which 
the  idiom  of  their  tongue  permitted  them  to  prefix.  But  the  Latins 
had  no  article.  It  was,  therefore,  very  injudicious  in  the  first  Latin 
translators  to  imitate  the  Seventy  in  this  particular ;  the  more  so, 
as  it  had  been  the  common  practice  of  Latin  authors  to  decline  the 
foreign  names  they  adopted,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  fit  them 
for  use  in  their  tongue.  Thus  they  said,  Hannibal,  Hannihalis, 
Juba  Juba,  and  Hanno  Hannonis.  The  inconveniences  of  the 
other  manner  appear  from  many  equivocal  passages  in  the  Vulgate, 
which,  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  understand.*  Castalio,  in  like  manner,  introduced 
into  his  version  patronymics  formed  on  the  Grecian  model,  as  JacoJi- 
da  and  Davidid.es,  in  which,  as  he  has  not  been  followed,  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  is  generally  condemned  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  un- 
deservedly, because  the  departure  from  the  Hebrew  idiom,  in  this 
instance,  is  both  unnecessary  and  affected. 

8.  But,  though  it  be  excusable  to  alter  the  names  in  common 
use,  so  far  as  to  make  them  admit  inflections  in  languages  which 
use  inflections,  since  this  alteration  answers  a  necessary  purpose  ; 
to  alter  them  for  the  sake  of  bringing  them  nearer  the  ancient  or- 
thography, or  for  the  sake  of  assisting  us  to  produce  a  sound  in  pro- 
nouncing them  that  may  resemble  the  sound  of  the  ancient  names, 
is  no  better  than  arrant  pedantry.     The  use  of  proper  names  is,  as 


*  Several  instances  occur  in  the  prophetical  benediction  which  Moses 
gave  to  the  twelve  tribes,  immediately  before  his  death,  Deut.  XXXIII.  In 
verse  4,  "  Legem  prEecejjit  nobis  Moyses,  hsereditatem  multitudinis  Jacob." 
To  one  unacquainted  with  Scripture,  it  would  not  be  obvious  that  Mo?/ses 
here  is  in  the  nominative,  and  Jacoh  in  the  genitive.  Hardly  could  it  be 
suspected,  that  in  the  following  verses,  8,  "Leviquoque  ait,"  12,  "  EtBen- 
jamin  ait,"  (and  so  of  the  rest),  the  names  are  in  the  dative.  The  form  of 
the  expression  in  Latin  could  not  fail  to  lead  an  ordinary  reader  to  under- 
stand them  as  in  the  nominative.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  unequivocal 
than  the  words  in  Hebrew. 
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that  of  appellatives,  to  serve  as  signs  for  recalling  to  the  mind  what 
is  signified  by  them.  When  this  purpose  is  attained,  their  end  is 
answered.  Now,  as  it  is  use  alone  which  can  convert  a  sound  into 
a  sign,  a  word  that  has  been  long  used  (whether  a  proper  name  or 
an  appellative)  as  the  sign  of  person  or  thing,  genus,  species,  or  in- 
dividual, must  be  preferable  to  a  new  invented,  and  therefore  un- 
authorized sound.  If  there  is  generally  in  proper  names  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  original  words  than  in  appellatives,  this  difference 
nowise  affects  the  argument.  Appellatives  are  the  signs  of  species 
and  genera,  with  the  more  considerable  part  of  which  the  people 
are  acquainted  in  all  civilized  countries.  Common  things  have  con- 
sequently names  in  all  languages  ;  and  the  names  in  one  language 
have  often  no  affinity  to  those  in  another.  Proper  names  are  the 
signs  of  individuals,  known  originally  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  place  of  their  existence,  whence  the  name  is  transferred  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  individual  into  other  languages. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  name  is  not  because  of  any  pecu- 
liar propriety  in  the  sound  for  signifying  what  is  meant  by  it,  but 
merely  because,  when  the  language  we  write  does  not  supply  a  suit- 
able term,  this  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  expedient.  It  is  in 
this  way  also  we  often  provide  appellatives,  when  the  thing  spoken 
of,  which  sometimes  happens,  has  no  name  in  our  native  idiom. 
But  when  an  individual  thing  is  of  a  nature  to  be  universally  known, 
and  to  have  a  name  in  every  language,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  earth,  we  never  in  translating  from  an  ancient  tongue,  think  of 
adopting  the  name  we  find  there,  but  always  give  our  own.  Yet 
the  things  now  mentioned  are  as  really  individuals,  as  are  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  And  when,  in  the  case  of  appellatives,  we  have 
been  obliged  at  first  to  recur  for  a  name  to  the  language  whence  we 
draw  our  knowledge  of  the  thing,  we  never  think  afterwards  of  re- 
forming the  term,  because  not  so  closely  formed  on  the  original  as  it 
might  have  been.  It  has,  by  its  currency,  produced  that  association 
which  confers  on  it  the  power  of  a  sign,  and  this  is  all  that  the  ori- 
ginal term  itself  ever  had  or  could  have.  Who  would  think  of  re- 
forming flail  into  Jiagel,  messenger  into  messager,  and  nurse  into 
nourricp.,  that  they  may  be  nearer,  the  first  to  the  Latin,  or  perhaps 
the  German,  and  the  second  and  third  to  the  French  originals  ? 

9.  Besides,  in  translating  Hebrew  names,  the  attempt  was  the 
more  vain,  as  little  or  nothing  was  known  about  their  pronunciation. 
The  manner  of  pronouncing  the  consonants  is  judged  of  very  dif- 
ferently by  the  critics  ;  and  as  to  the  vowels,  who  has  not  heard 
what  contests  they  have  occasioned  among  the  learned  ?  But  what 
rendered  this  attempt  at  giving  the  exact  pronunciation  completely 
ridiculous,  is,  that  it  was  made  in  Latin,  a  dead  language,  of  whose 
pronunciation   also  we  have  no  standard,  and  in   the  speaking  or 
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reading  of  whicli  every  different  nation  follows  a  different  rule. 
Harmony  among  themselves,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  expected  in 
men  who  had  taken  this  whim.  Accordingly,  when  they  once  be- 
gan to  innovate,  every  one  innovated  after  his  own  fashion,  and  had 
a  list  of  names  peculiar  to  himself.  This,  with  reasonable  people, 
has  sufficiently  exposed  the  folly  of  the  conceit. 

10.  Now,  though  our  translators  have  not  made  the  violent 
stretches  made  by  Pagnin  and  others,  for  the  sake  of  adjusting  the 
names  to  the  original  sounds,  and  have  not  distressed  our  organs  of 
speech  with  a  collision  of  letters  hardly  utterable  ;  there  is  one  arti- 
cle on  which  I  do  not  think  them  entirely  without  blame.  The  names 
of  the  same  persons,  and  in  effect  the  same  names,  are  sometimes 
rendered  differently  by  them  in  the  New  Testament  IVom  what  they 
had  been  rendered  in  the  Old  ;  and  that,  on  account  of  a  very  in- 
considerable difference  in  the  spelling,  or  perhaps  only  in  the  termi- 
nation in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek.  By  this  the  sense  has  been  injured 
to  ordinary  readers,  who  are  more  generally  ignorant  than  we  are 
apt  to  imagine,  of  the  persons  in  the  Old  Testament  meant  by  the 
names  in  the  New.  Now  this  is  a  species  of  KaK0^t]Xia,  from  which 
the  authors  of  the  Vulgate  were  free. 

The  old  Italic  had  been  made  from  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy. 
The  names  by  consequence  were  more  accommodated  to  the  Greek 
orthography  than  to  the  Hebrew.  But  as  that  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  when  Jerom  undertook  to  translate  from  the  Hebrew, 
he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make  any  changes  in  the  proper 
names  to  which-  the  people  had  been  habituated  from  their  infancy. 
He  knew' that  this  might  have  led  some  readers  into  mistakes,  and, 
as  appearing  awkward  and  affected,  would  be  disagreeable  to  others  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  was  no  conceivable  advantage  from  it  to 
compensate  these  inconveniences.  For,  to  tell  the  Latin  reader 
more  exactly  how  the  Hebrew  proper  names  sounded,  (if  that  could 
have  been  done),  was  of  no  more  significance  to  him  than  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  sound  of  their  appellatives.  He  therefore 
judged  rightly  in  preserving  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  he  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew,  the  names  to  which  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed, as  Elias,  and  Eliseus,  and  Esdras,  and  Nebuchodonosor, 
which  were  formed  immediately  from  the  Greek.  By  this  means 
there  was  an  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  translating  both  Testa- 
ments. The  prophets,  and  other  eminent  ancients,  were  not  dis- 
tinguished by  one  name  in  one  part  of  the  sacred  text,  and  by 
another  in  the  other.  Whereas,  the  attempt  at  tracing  servilely  the 
letter  in  each  part,  has  given  us  two  sets  of  names  for  the  same 
persons,  of  which  the  inconveniences  are  glaring,  but  the  advanta- 
ges invisible. 

11.  It  may  be  thought  indeed  a  matter  of  little  consequence, 
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and  that  the  names,  if  not  the  same,  do  at  least  so  closely  resemble, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the  names  of  different  persons. 
But  I  have  had  occasion  to  discover  that  many  of  the  unlearned, 
though  neither  ignorant  nor  deficient  in  understanding,  know  not 
that  Elias,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  Elijah 
of  the  Old,  that  Eliseus  is  Elisha,  that  Osee  is  Hosea,  and  that  Jesus 
mentioned  once  in  the  Acts  (7:  45),  and  once  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (4:  8),  is  Joshua.  Had  the  names  been  totally  different 
in  the  original,  there  might  have  been  some  reason  for  adopting  this 
method.  The  old  oriental  names  are  often  of  use  for  pointing  out 
the  founders  of  nations,  families,  and  tribes,  and  the  more  recent 
Greek  names  serve  to  connect  those  early  notices  with  the  later  ac- 
counts of  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  If  they  had,  therefore,  in 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  given,  as  in  the  original,  the 
name  Mizraim  to  Egypt,  Aram  to  Syria,  and  Javan  to  Greece, 
much  might  have  been  urged  in  deienceof  this  manner.  But  when 
all  the  difference  in  the  words  results  from  an  insignificant  alteration 
in  the  spelling,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  Hebrew  name  to  Gre- 
cian ears  ;  to  consider  them  on  that  account  as  different  names, 
and  translate  them  differently,  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  a  ra- 
tional apology. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  translator  of  Polybius,  for  example, 
who  should  always  call  Carthage  Karchedon,  and  Hannibal  Annibas, 
because  the  words  of  his  author  are  KaQxridoiv  ^ndi'^twi^ug;  or, 
to  come  nearer  home,  should,  in  translating  into  English  from  the 
French,  call  London  Londres,  and  Hague  La  Haye.  It  can  be 
ascribed  solely  to  the  almost  irresistible  influence  of  example,  that 
our  translators,  who  were  eminent  for  their  discernment  as  well  as 
their  learning,  have  been  drawn  into  this  frivolous  innovation.  At 
the  same  time,  their  want  of  uniformity  in  using  this  metliod,  seems 
to  betray  a  consciousness  of  some  impropriety  in  it,  and  that  it  tend- 
ed unnecessarily  to  darken  what  in  itself  is  perfectly  clear.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  exhibit  the  names  in 
most  frequent  use  differently  in  different  parts  of  Scripture,  or  even 
differently  from  the  names  by  which  the  persons  are  known  in  pro- 
fane history.  Thus  he  whom  they  have  called  Moses  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  made  Mosheh,  nor  Solo- 
mon Shelomeh;  nor  is  Artaxerxes  rendered  Ariachshasta,  nor  Cy- 
rus Choresh,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  orthography,  though  the 
names  of  the  two  last  mentioned  are  not  derived  to  us  from  the  New 
Testament,  but  from  Pagan  historians. 

12.  Not  th?t  I  think  it  of  any  moment  whether  the  names  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  or  from  the  Hebrew,  or  from  any  other 
language.  The  matters  of  consequence  here  are  only  these  two ; 
first  to  take  the  name  in  the  most  current  use,  whether  it  be  formed 
from  the  Hebrew,  from  the  Greek,  or  from  the  Latin ;  secondly, 
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lo  use  the  same  name  in  both  Testaments,  when  the  difference 
made  on  it  in  the  two  languages  is  merely  such  a  change  in  the 
spelling  and  termination  as  commonly  takes  place  in  transplanting  a 
word  from  one  tongue  into  another.  Nothing  can  be  more  vain 
than  the  attempt  to  bring  us,  in  pronouncing  names,  to  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  original  sounds.  Were  this,  as  it  is  not,  an  ob- 
ject deserving  the  attention  of  an  interpreter,  it  were  easy  to  show 
that  the  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  have  often  had  the  con- 
trary effect.  We  have  in  this  mostly  followed  German  and  Dutch 
linguists. 

Admitting  that  they  came  near  the  truth  according  to  their  rule 
of  pronouncing,  which  is  the  utmost  they  can  ask,  the  powers  of  the 
same  nominal  letters  are  different  in  the  different  languages  spoken 
at  present  in  Europe ;  and  we,  by  following  their  spelling,  even 
when  they  were  in  the  right,  have  departed  further  from  the  origi- 
nal sound  than  we  were  before.  The  consonant^  sounds  in  Ger- 
man like  our  y  in  the  word  year;  sch  with  them  sounds  like  our  sA, 
like  the  French  ch,  and  like  the  Italian  sc  when  it  immediately  pre- 
cedes i  or  e  ,•  whereas  sch  with  us  has  generally  the  same  sound  with 
sk,  and  the  consonant  j  the  same  with  g  before  i  or  e.  Besides,  the 
letters  which  with  us  have  different  sounds  in  different  situations, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  were  sounded  uniformly  in  ancient  lan- 
guages, or  at  least  did  not  undergo  alterations  correspondent  to 
ours.  Thus  the  brook  called  Kidron  in  the  common  version  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  for  the  sake  1  suppose  of  a  closer  conformity  to 
the  Greek,  called  Cedron,  in  the  New.  Yet  the  c  in  our  language 
in  this  situation  is  sounded  exactly  as  the  s,  a  sound  which  we  have 
good  ground  to  think  that  the  corresponding  letter  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  never  had. 

13.  The  rules,  therefore,  which  I  have  followed  in  expressing 
proper  names  are  these.  First,  When  the  name  of  the  same  per- 
son or  thing  is  in  the  common  translation,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New,  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  whether  it  be  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  or  from  the  Greek,  I  uniformly  employ  it, 
because  in  that  case  it  has  always  the  sanction  of  good  use.  Thus 
Moses  and  Aaron,  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
Bethlehem  and  Jordan,  and  many  others,  remain  in  the  places  of 
which  they  have  had  immemorial  possession,  though  of  these  Moses 
and  Solomon  are  directly  from  the  Greek,  the  rest  from  the  He- 
brew. Secondly,  When  the  name  of  the  same  person  or  thing  is 
expressed  in  the  common  translation  differently  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New,  (the  difference  being  such  as  results  from 
adapting  words  of  one  language  to  the  articulation  of  another),  1 
have,  except  in  a  very  'iew  cases,  preferred  the  word  used  in  the 
Old  Testament.  This  does  not  proceed  from  the  desire  of  coming 
nearer  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  root,  for  that  is  a  matter  of 
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no  consequenee  ;  but  from  the  desire  of  preventing  as  far  as  possi- 
ble all  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  persons  or  things  spoken  of.  It  is 
from  the  Old  Testament  that  we  have  commonly  what  is  known  of 
the  individuals  mentioned  in  it,  and  referred  to  in  the  New.  By 
naming  them  differently,  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  person  or  thing 
alluded  to  be  mistaken. 

For  this  reason,  I  say,  Elijah,  not  Elias  ;  Elisha,  not  Eliseus  ; 
Isaiah,  not  Esaias  ;  Kidron,  not  Cedron.  For  this  reason  also,  in 
the  catalogues  of  our  Lord's  progenitors,  both  in  Matthew  and  in 
Luke,  I  have  given  the  names  as  they  are  spelt  in  the  common  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament.  From  this  rule  J  admit  some  excep- 
tions. In  a  few  instances  the  thing  mentioned  is  better  known,  ei- 
ther by  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  or  by  the  informa- 
tion we  derive  from  Pagan  authors,  than  by  wliat  we  find  in  the  Old. 
In  this  case  the  name  in  the  New  Testament  has  a  greater  currency 
than  that  used  in  the  Old,  and  consequently,  according  to  my  no- 
tion of  what  ought  to  regulate  our  choice,  is  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence. For  this  reason  I  say  Sarepta  and  Sidon,  not  Zarephath 
and  Zidon,  as  the  former  names  are  rendered  by  classical  use,  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  more  familiar  than  the  latter.  Thirdly, 
When  the  same  name  is  given  by  the  sacred  writers  in  their  own 
language  to  different  persons,  which  the  English  translators  have 
rendered  differently  in  the  different  applications,  I  have  judged  it 
reasonable  to  adopt  this  distinction  made  by  our  old  interpreters  as 
conducing  to  perspicuity.  The  name  of  Jacob's  fourth  son  is  the 
same  with  that  of  two  of  the  apostles.  But  as  the  first  rule  obli- 
ges me  to  give  the  Old  Testament  name  Judah  to  the  patriarch 
1  have  reserved  the  term  Judas,  as  used  in  the  New,  for  the  two 
apostles.  This  also  suits  universal  and  present  use,  for  we  never 
call  the  patriarch  Judas  nor  any  of  the  apostles  Judah.  The  proper 
name  of  our  Lord  is  the  same  with  that  of  Joshua,  who  is,  in  the 
Septuagint,  always  called  'Jt]Oovg,  and  is  twice  so  named  in  the  New 
Testament.  Every  body  must  be  sensible  of  the  expediency  of 
confining  the  Old  Testament  name  to  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Is- 
rael, and  the  other  to  the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  name  of  Aaron's  sister,  and  that  of  our  Lord's  mother,  were 
originally  the  same.  The  former  is  called  in  the  Septuagint  Magid/n, 
the  name  also  given  to  the  latter  by  the  evangelist  Luke.  The 
other  evangelists  commonly  say  MuQia.  But  as  use  with  us  has 
appropriated  Miriam  to  the  first  and  Mary  to  the  second,  it  could 
answer  no  valuable  purpose  to  confound  them.  The  name  of  the 
father  of  the  twelve  tribes  is,  in  the  oriental  dialects,  the  same  with 
that  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  that  of  the  son  of  Alpheus. 
A  small  distinction  is  indeed  made  by  the  evangelists,  who  add  a 
Greek  termination  to  the  Hebrew  name  when  they  apply  it  to  the 
apostles,  which,  when  they  apply  it  to  the  patriarch,  they  never  do. 
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If  our  translators  had  copied  as  minutely  in  this  instance  as  they 
have  done  in  some  others,  the  patriarch  they  would  indeed  have 
named  Jacob,  and  each  of  the  two  apostles  Jncobiis.  However,  as 
in  naming  the  two  last,  they  have  thought  fit  to  substitute  James, 
which  use  also  has  confirmed,  I  have  preserved  this  distinction. 

14.  Upon  the  whole,  in  all  that  concerns  proper  names,  I  have 
conformed  to  the  judicious  rule  of  King  James  the  First  more  strict- 
ly, I  suppose,  than  those  translators  to  whom  it  was  recommended  : 
"The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  other 
names  in  the  text,  are  to  be  retained,  as  near  as  may  be,  according 
as  they  are  vulgarly  used." 


PART  IV. 


THE    OUTWARD    FORM    OF    THE    VERSION. 

I  AM  now  to  offer  a  few  things  on  the  form  in  which  this  transla- 
tion is  exhibited.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  division  of  the  books 
of  holy  writ  into  chapters  and  verses  does  not  proceed  from  the  in- 
spired writers,  but  is  a  contrivance  of  a  much  later  date.  Even 
the  punctuation,  for  distinguishing  the  sentences  from  one  another, 
and  dividing  every  sentence  into  its  constituent  members  and  clauses, 
though  a  more  ancient  invention,  was  for  many  ages,  except  by 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  hardly  ever  used  in  transcribing ;  in- 
somuch, that  whatever  depends  merely  on  the  division  of  sentences, 
on  points,  aspirations,  and  accents,  cannot  be  said  to  rest  ultimately, 
as  the  words  themselves  do,  upon  the  authority  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men. These  particulars  give  free  scope  for  the  sagacity  of  criticism, 
and  unrestrained  exercise  to  the  talent  of  investigating,  inasmuch 
as  in  none  of  these  points  is  there  any  ground  for  the  plea  of  inspi- 
ration. 

2.  As  to  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses,  we  know  that  the 
present  is  not  that  which  obtained  in  primitive  ages,  and  that  even 
the  earliest  division  is  not  derived  from  the  apostles,  but  from  some 
of  their  first  commentators,  who,  for  the  conveniency  of  readers,  con- 
trived this  method.  The  division  into  c'.iapters  that  now  universally 
prevails  in  Europe,  derived  its  origin  from  Cardinal  Caro,  who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  subdivision  into  verses  is  of  no  older 
date  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj^,  and  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Robert  Stephens.  That  there  are  many  advatages  which  re- 
sult from  so  minute  a  partition  of  the  sacred  oracles,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. The  facility  with  which  any  place,  in  consequence  of  this, 
method,  is  pointed  out  by  the  writer  and  found  by  the  reader;  the 
«easy  recourse  it  gives,  in  consulting  commentators,  to  the  passage 
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whereof  the  explanation  is  wanted ;  the  aid  it  has  afforded  to  the 
compilers  of  concordances,  which  are  of  considerable  assistance  in 
the  study  of  Scripture ;  these,  and  many  other  accommodations, 
have  accrued  from  this  contrivance. 

3.  It  is  not,  however,  without  its  inconveniences.  This'manner 
of  mincing  a  connected  work  into  short  sentences,  detached  from 
one  another,  not  barely  in  appearance,  by  their  being  ranked  under 
separate  numbers  and  by  the  breaks  in  the  lines,  but  in  effect,  by 
the  influence  which  the  text,  thus  parcelled  out,  has  insensibly  had 
on  copiers  and  translators,  both  in  pointing  and  in  translating,  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  species  of  composition  which  obtains  in  all  the  sa- 
cred books,  except  the  Psalms  and  the  book  of  Proverbs.  To  the 
epistolary  and  argumentative  style  it  is  extremely  ill  adapted,  as  has 
been  well  evinced  by  Mr.  Locke  ;*  neither  does  it  suit  the  histori- 
cal. There  are  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  this  way 
of  dividing,  even  if  executed  in  the  best  manner  possible  ;  but, 
though  1  am  unwilling  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  an  expedient  which 
has  been  productive  of  some  good  consequences,  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that  the  inventors  have  been  far  too  hasty  in  conducting  the 
execution. 

The  subject  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  division  into  chap- 
ters. Of  this  I  might  produce  many  examples,  but,  for  brevity's 
sake,  shall  mention  only  a  few.  The  last  verse  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew  is  much  more  closely  connected  with  what  fol- 
lows in  the  sixteenth,  than  with  what  precedes.  In  like  manner, 
the  last  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  "  Many  shall  be  first  that 
are  last,  and  last  that  are  first,"  ought  not  to  be  disjoined  (I  say  not, 
from  the  subsequent  chapter,  but  even)  from  the  subsequent  para- 
graph which  contains  the  parable  of  the  laborers  hired  to  work  in 
the  vineyard,  brought  merely  in  illustration  of  that  sentiment,  and 
beginning  and  ending  with  it.  The  first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Mark  is  much  more  properly  joined  to  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  fourth  chapter,  as  it  shows  the  completeness  of  the  miracle 
there  related,  than  to  what  follows  in  the  fifth.  The  like  may  be 
remarked  of  the  first  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter.  Of  the  division 
into  verses  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  often  occasions  an  unnatural 
separation  of  the  members  of  the  same  sentence  ;f  nay  sometimes, 
which  is  worse,  the  same  verse  comprehends  a  part  of  two  different 
sentences. 

That  this  division  should  often  have  a  bad  effect  upon  transla- 
tors is  inevitable.     First,  by  attending  narrowly  to  the  verses,  an  in- 

*  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  St.  PauVs  Epistles,  prefixed  to  his 
Paraplirase  and  Noies  on  some  of  the  Epistles. 

t  In  Matt.  11:  2,  we  have  a  verse  without  a  verb,  and  ending  with  a 
comma. 
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terpreter  runs  the  risk  of  overlooking  the  right,  and  adopting  a  wrong 
division  of  the  sentences.  Of  this  I  shall  give  one  remarkable 
example  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  ch.  10:  14:  15.  Our  Lord  says, 
in  one  of  his  discourses,  ' Ey(a  ii^i  6  7ioi^tt]v  6  xaXog '  ital  yii^woitM  tcc 
ffjia,  y.ai  yivmaxofxat,  vno  tojv  f/.i(i)i>,  nux^ojg  yivwaxec  |Hf  o  nair,g,  xcc- 
yb)  yivcooxoj  tov  nuiega '  xott  xrjp  xpvjftji/  /iiov  Tl{h;/xi  vnto  xwy  7t()0/S«- 
t(av.  When  the  sentence  is  thus  pointed,  as  it  manifestly  ought  to 
be,  and  exhibited  unbroken  by  the  division  into  verses,  no  person 
can  doubt  that  the  following  version  is  equally  close  to  the  letter 
and  to  the  sense:  lam  the  good  Shepherd;  I  both  know  my  own, 
and  am  known  by  them,  even  as  the  Father  knowethme,  and,  I  know 
the  Father ;  and  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  But  its  being  di- 
vided into  two  sentences,  and  put  into  separate  verses,  has  occa- 
sioned the  disjointed  and  improper  version  given  in  the  common 
translation  :  "14.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep  ; 
and  am  known  of  mine.  15.  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so 
know  I  the  Father:  and  1  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  In 
this  artificial  distribution  (which  seems  to  have  originated  from  Be- 
za  ;  for  he  acknowledges  that,  before  him,  the  fifteenth  verse  inclu- 
ded only  the  last  member,  "  and  I  lay  down,"  etc.)  the  second  sen- 
tence is  an  abrupt,  and  totally  unconnected,  interruption  of  what  is 
affirmed  in  the  preceding  words,  and  in  the  following ;  whereas,  tak- 
ing the  words  as  they  stand  naturally,  it  is  an  illustration  by  simili- 
tude, quite  in  our  Lord's  manner,  of  what  he  had  affirmed  in  the 
foregoing  words.  But  though  the  translator  should  not  be  misled 
in  this  manner,  a  desire  of  preserving,  in  every  verse  of  his  transla- 
tion, all  that  is  found  in  the  corresponding  verse  of  his  original,  that 
he  may  adjust  the  one  to  the  other,  and  give  verse  for  verse,  may 
oblige  him  to  give  the  words  a  more  unnatural  arrangement  in  his 
own  language,  than  he  would  have  thought  of  doing  if  there  had 
been  no  such  division  into  verses,  and  he  had  been  left  to  regulate 
himself  solely  by  the  sense. 

4.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  have  determined,  nei- 
ther entirely  to  reject  the  common  division,  nor  to  adopt  it  in  the 
manner  which  is  usually  done.  To  reject  it  entirely,  would  be  to 
give  up  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  we  have  in  the  use  of  any 
version,  for  every  purpose  of  occasional  consultation  and  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  for  comparing  it  with  the  original  and  with  other 
versions.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  more  commodious  division  than 
the  present  may  be  devised,  which  shall  answer  all  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  the  common  version,  without  its  inconveniences.  Still 
there  are  some  advantages  which  a  new  division  could  not  have,  at 
least  for  many  centuries.  The  common  division,  such  as  it  is,  has 
prevailed  universally,  and  does  prevail,  not  in  this  kingdom  only, 
but  throughout  all  Christendom.  Concordances  in  different  lan- 
guages, commentaries,  versions,  paraphrases  ;  all  theological  works, 
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critical,  polemical,  devotional,  practical,  in  their  order  of  comment- 
ing on  Scripture,  and  in  all  tlieir  references  to  Scripture,  regulate 
themselves  by  it.  If  v/e  would  not  then  have  a  new  version  ren- 
dered in  a  great  measure  useless  to  those  who  read  the  old,  or  even 
the  original,  in  the  form  wherein  it  is  now  invariably  printed,  or  who 
have  recourse  to  any  of  the  helps  above-mentioned,  we  are  con- 
strained to  adopt,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  old  division. 

5.  For  these  reasons  I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  retain  it ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  attending  it,  I 
have  followed  the  method  taken  by  some  other  editors,  and  confined 
it  to  the  margin.  This  answers  sufficiently  all  the  purposes  of  refe- 
rence and  comparison,  without  tending  so  directly  to  interrupt  the 
reader,  and  divert  him  from  perceiving  the  natural  connexion  of  the 
things  treated.  I  have  also  adopted  such  a  new  division  into  sec- 
tions and  paragraphs,  as  appeared  to  me  better  suited  than  the  for- 
mer, both  to  the  subject  of  these  histories  and  to  the  manner  of 
treating  it.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  incongruous,  than  to  cut 
down  a  coherent  narrative  into  shreds,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  collection  of  aphorisms.  This,  therefore,  I  have  carefully  avoid- 
ed. The  sections  are,  one  with  another,  nearly  equal  to  two 
chapters;  a  few  of  them  more,  but  many  less.  In  making  this  di- 
vision, I  have  been  determined  partly  by  the  sense,  and  partly  by 
the  size.  In  every  section  1  have  included  such  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture as  seemed  proper  to  be  read  at  one  time,  by  those  who  regu- 
larly devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  this  truly  Christian  exercise.  To 
make  all  the  portions  of  equal  length,  or  nearly  so,  was  utterly  in- 
compatible with  a  proper  regard  to  the  sense.  I  have  avoided 
breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  distinct  story,  parable,  conversation, 
or  even  discourse,  delivered  in  continuance. 

The  length  of  three  of  the  longest  sections  in  this  work,  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  resolution  not  to  disjoin  the  parts  of  one  continued 
discourse.  The  sections  I  allude  to  are,  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
and  the  prophecy  on  Olivet,  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  together  with 
our  Lord's  valedictory  consolations  to  his  disciples,  as  related  by 
John.  The  first  occupies  three  ordinary  chapters,  the  second  two 
long  ones,  and  the  third  four  short  chapters.  But  though  I  have  avoi- 
ded making  a  separation  where  the  scope  of  the  place  requires  unity, 
1  could  not,  in  a  consistency  with  any  regard  to  size,  allot  a  separate 
section  to  every  separate  incident,  parable,  conversation,  or  miracle. 
When  these,  therefore,  are  briefly  related,  insomuch  that  two  or  more 
of  them  can  be  included  in  a  section  of  moderate  length,  1  have  sepa- 
rated them  only  by  paragraphs.  The  length  of  the  paragraph  is  deter- 
mined merely  by  the  sense.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  contain  no 
more  than  a  verse  of  the  common  division,  and  others  little  less  than 
a  chapter.  One  parable  makes  one  paragraph.  When  an  expla- 
nation is  given  separately,  the  explanation  makes  another ;  when  it 
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follows  immediately,  and  is  expressed  very  briefly,  both  are  inclu- 
ded in  one.  Likewise,  one  miracle  makes  one  paragraph ;  but 
when  the  narrative  is  interrupted,  and  another  miracle  intervenes,  as 
happens  in  the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  more  paragraphs  are 
requisite.  When  the  transition,  in  respect  of  the  sense,  seems  to 
require  a  distinction  more  strongly  marked,  it  has  been  judged  ex- 
pedient to  leave  a  blank  line,  and  to  begin  the  next  paragraph  with 
a  word  in  capitals. 

6.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  number  the  paragraphs,  as 
this  way  is  now,  unless  in  particular  cases,  and  for  special  purposes, 
rather  unusual ;  and  as  all  the  use  of  reference  and  quotation  may 
be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  old  division  on  the  margin.  In  the 
larger  distribution  into  sections,  I  have,  according  to  the  most  gene- 
ral custom,  both  numbered  and  titled  them.  But  as  to  this  method 
of  dividing,  I  will  not  pretend  that  it  is  not  in  a  good  measure  arbi- 
trary, and  that  it  might  not  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  conducted 
otherwise.  As  it  was  necessary  to  comprehend  distinct  things  in 
the  same  section,  there  was  no  clear  rule  by  which  one  could,  in  all 
cases,  be-  directed  where  to  make  the  separation.  It  was  indeed 
evident,  that  wherever  it  could  occasion  an  unseasonable  interrup- 
tion in  narration,  dialogue  or  argument,  it  was  improper;  and  that 
this  was  all  that  could  be  ascertained  with  precision.  The  title  of 
the  sections  I  have  made  as  brief  as  possible,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  easily  remembered  ;  and  have  for  this  purpose,  employed 
words,  as  we  find  some  employed  in  the  rnhric  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  which  have  not  been  admitted  into  the  text.  To  these  I 
have  added,  in  the  same  taste,  the  contents  of  the  section,  avoiding 
minuteness,  and  giving  only  such  hints  of  the  principal  matters,  as 
may  assist  the  reader  to  recall  them  to  his  remembrance,  and  may 
enable  him  at  first  glance,  to  discover  whether  a  passage  he  is  look- 
ing for  be  in  the  section  or  not.  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the 
fault  of  those  who  make  the  contents  of  the  chapters  supply,  in  some 
degree,  a  commentary,  limiting  the  sense  of  Scripture  by  their  own 
ideas.  Those  who  have  not  dared  to  make  so  free  with  the  text, 
have  thought  tiiemselves  entitled  to  make  free  with  these  abridg- 
ments of  their  own  framing.  To  insert  thus  without  hesitation  into 
the  contents  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters,  and  thereby  insinuate, 
under  the  shelter  of  inspiration,  doubtful  meanings  which  favor  their 
own  prepossessions,  I  cannot  help  considering  as  one  way  of  hand- 
ling the  word  of  God  deceitfully.  I  have,  therefore,  avoided 
throwing  any  thing  into  those  summaries  which  could  be  called  ex- 
planatory, and  have,  besides,  thought  it  better  to  assign  them  a  sep- 
arate place  in  this  work,  where  the  reader  may  consult  them  when 
he  chooses,  than  to  intermix  them  with  the  truths  we  have  directly 
from  the  sacred  writers. 

7.  Most  translators  have  found  it  necessary  to  supply  some 
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words  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  for  accommodating  tiie  ex- 
pression to  the  idiom  of  the  language  into  which  the  version  is  made, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  assuming 
an  undue  authority  to  themselves,  have  visibly  distmguished  the 
words  supplied  from  the  rest  of  th°  sentence.  Thus  the  En.  'i^h 
translators,  after  Beza  and  others,  always  put  the  words  in  italics, 
by  which  an  ellipsis  in  the  original,  that  does  not  suit  our  idiom,  is 
filled  up.  Though  I  approve  their  motives  in  using  this  method,  as 
they  are  strong  indications  of  fairness  and  attention  to  accuracy,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the  execution  they  have  sometimes  car- 
ried it  to  excess.  In  consequence  of  the  structure  of  the  original 
languages,  several  things  are  distinctly,  though  implicitly  ■  xpressed, 
which  liave  no  explicit  signs  in  the  sentence.  The  personal  pro- 
nouns, for  example,  both  iu  power  and  in  number,  are  as  clearly 
though  virtually  expressed  iu  their  own  tongue  by  the  verb  alone,  as 
they  are  in  ours  by  a  separate  sign.  Thus,  amo,  in  Latin,  is  not 
less  full  and  expressive  than  [Jove  in  English,  or  amavistis  than  ye 
have  loved.  And  it  would  be  exceedingly  improper  to  say  that  in 
the  former  language  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun,  since  the 
verb  actually  expresses  it  :  For  amo  can  be  said  of  none  but  the 
first  person  singular,  and  amavistis  of  none  but  the  second  person 
plural.  The  like  holds  in  other  instances.  The  adjective  some- 
times includes  the  power  of  the  substantive.  Bonus  is  a  good  man, 
bona  a  good  woman,  and  bonum  a  good  thing.  Yet  to  mark  an 
ellipsis  arising  from  such  a  want  as  that  of  a  word  corresponding  to 
man,  woman,  and  thing,  in  the  above  expressions,  the  italic  charac- 
ter has  sometimes  been  introduced  by  our  translators. 

8.  1  remember,  that  when  I  first  observed  this  distinction  of  cha- 
racter in  the  English  Bible,  being  then  a  schoolboy,  I  asked  my 
elder  brother  who  had  been  at  college,  the  reason  of  the  difference. 
He  tcld  me,  that  the  words  in  italics  were  words  to  which  there  was 
nothing  in  the  original  that  corresponded.  This  made  me  take 
greater  notice  of  the  difference  afterwards,  and  often  attempt  to  road, 
passing  over  those  words  entirely.  As  this  sometimes  succeeded, 
without  any  appearance  of  deficiency  in  the  sentence,  I  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  insertions.  Tliese 
words  (Matt.  24:  40,  41)  particularly  attracted  my  attention  :  "  Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,"  where  the  word  ivomen  is  in 
italics.  I  could  not  conceive  where  the  occasion  was  for  inserting 
this  word.  Could  it  be  more  improper  to  say  barely  tivo  shall  be 
grinding  at  one  7nill,  than  to  say,  as  in  the  former  verse,  two  shall 
be  in  the  field,  without  limiting  it  to  either  sex?  And  since  the 
evangelist  expressed  both  in  the  same  manner,  was  any  person  en- 
titled to  make  a  difference  ?  —  On  having  recourse  again  for  infor- 
mation, r  was  answered,  that  the  evangelist  had  not  expressed  them 
both  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  first,  as  written 

Vol.  I.  63 
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by  him,  could  be  understood  only  of  men,  the  second  only  of  wo- 
men— as  all  the  words  susceptible  of  gender  were  in  the  fortieth 
verse  in  the  masculine,  and  in  the  forty-first  in  the  feminine.  I 
understood  the  answer,  having  before  that  time  learnt  as  much  La- 
tin as  sufficiently  showed  me  the  effect  produced  by  the  gender  on 
the  sense.  What  then  appeared  to  me  unaccountable  in  the  trans- 
lators was,  first  their  putting  the  word  women  in  italics,  since,  though 
it  had  not  a  particular  word  corresponding  to  it,  it  was  clearly  com- 
prehended in  the  other  words  of  the  passage  ;  and,  secondly,  their  not 
adding  men  in  the  fortieth  verse,  because,  by  these  two  successive 
verses,  the  one  in  the  masculine,  the  other  in  the  feminine  gender, 
it  appeared  the  manifest  intention  of  the  author  to  acquaint  us, 
that  both  sexes  would  be  involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  times  spo- 
ken of. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  which  might  be  given  to  show 
how  little  dependence  we  can  have  on  those  marks ;  and  that  if  the 
unlearned  were  to  judge  of  the  perspicuity  of  the  original,  (as  I  once 
did),  from  the  additions  which  it  seems  by  the  common  version  to 
have  required,  their  judgment  would  be  both  unfavorable  and  erro- 
neous. The  original  has  in  many  cases  a  perspicuity,  as  well  as 
energy,  which  the  ablest  interpreters  find  it  difficult  to  convey  into 
their  versions.  The  evangelist  John  (ch.  1:  11),  says  of  our  Lord, 
fig  ra  idiu  »/A\9t«,  xal  ol  id'cot  aviov  ov  ■nuot'ku^ov.  I  have  expressed 
the  sentiment,  but  net  so  forcibly,  in  this  manner  :  He  came  to  his 
own  land,  and  his  own  people  did  not  receive  him*  On  the  prin- 
ciples on  which.the  English  translation  is  conducted,  the  words  land 
and  people  ought  to  be  visibly  distinguished,  as  having  no  corre- 
sponding names  in  the  original.  That  the  old  interpreters  would 
have  judged  so,  we  may  fairly  conclude  from  their  not  admitting 
them,  or  any  thing  equivalent  into  their  version.  Yet,  that  their 
version  is  on  this  account  less  explicit  than  the  original,  cannot  be 
doubted  by  those  that  understand  Greek,  who  must  be  sensible,  that, 
by  the  bare  change  of  gender  in  the  pronoun,  the  purport  of  those 
names  is  conveyed  witli  the  greatest  clearness.  See  the  note  on 
that  passage  in  the  Gospel. 

9.  Our  translators  have  not,  however,  observed  uniformly  their 
manner  of  distinguishing  by  the  aid  of  italics.  Indeed,  if  they  had, 
their  work  must  have  made  a  very  motley  appearance.  On  many 
occasions,  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  name  requires  more  than  one 
word  in  our  language  to  express  a  meaning  which  it  often  bears, 
and  which  alone  suits  the  context.     There  was  no  reason,  in  ren- 


*  The  verse  was  so  rendered  in  the  former  edition.  Indeed  in  this  I 
have  preferred,  He  came  to  his  own  home,  and  his  own  family  did  not  receive 
him.  By  the  same  rule  the  words  home  and /cr»i%  should  he  distinguished 
here,  as  land  and  people  in  the  other  case. 
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dering  ylcjaoa*  to  put  unknown  in  italics  before  the  word  tongue, 
a  strange  or  unknown  tongue  being  one  very  common  signification 
of  the  word  in  the  best  authors.  HiivftuTuj-  is  very  often  rendered 
spiritual  gifts ;  it  means  no  less  in  the  apostle  Paul's  language; 
but  there  was  no  propriety  in  distinguishing  the  word  gifts  by  the 
italic  letter  ;  lor  nviu^iuia,  a  substantive,  can  in  no  instance  be  ren- 
dered barely  by  the  adjective  spiritual.  Sometimes  the  word  in 
italics  is  a  mere  intruder,  to  which  there  is  not  any  thing  in  the  im- 
port of  the  original,  any  more  than  in  the  expression,  either  expli- 
citly or  implicitly  corresponding  ;  the  sense,  which  in  effect  it  alters, 
being  both  clear  and  complete  without  it.  For  an  example  of  this 
I  shall  recur  to  a  passage  on  which  I  had  occasion  formerly  to  re- 
mark,! "  ^^^^  j"^*  ^^^^11  ''^'^  '^y  ^^•'^^i  J  ^^^  '^  ^^^y  ''^^^^  ^^^^^  back" 
— where  any  man  is  foisted  into  the  text,  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  interpreting,  which  compel  us  to  admit  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun he  as  clearly,  though  virtually,  expressed  by  the  verb.  I  do 
not  remember  such  another  instance  in  the  English  translation, 
though  I  had  occasion  to  observe  something  still  more  flagrant  in 
the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Junius  and  Tremellius.§ 

10.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  insertion  of  a 
word,  or  of  a  few  words,  is  sometimes  necessary,  or  at  least  conve- 
nient, for  giving  a  sufficiency  of  light  to  a  sentence.  For,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  this  is  not  attempting  to  give  more  perspicuity  to  the 
sacred  writings,  in  the  translation,  than  was  given  them  by  the  in- 
spired penmen  in  the  original.  The  contemporaries  particularly 
Hellenist  Jews,  readers  of  the  original,  had  many  advantages,  which 
with  all  our  assistances,  we  cannot  attain.  Incidental  allusions  to 
rites,  customs,  facts,  at  that  time  recent  and  well  known,  now  little 
known,  and  known  only  to  a  few,  render  some  such  expedient  ex- 
tremely proper.  There  are  many  things  which  it  would  have  been 
superfluous  in  them  to  mention,  which  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  suggest.  The  use  of  this  expedient  has  accordingly 
never  been  considered  as  beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  the 
translator.  It  is  a  liberty,  indeed,  which  ought  to  be  taken  with 
discretion,  and  never,  but  when  the  truth  of  what  is  supplied,  and 
its  appositeness,  are  both  unquestionable.  When  I  recur  to  this 
method,  which  is  but  seldom,  I  distinguish  the  words  inserted  by 
enclosing  them  in  crotchets,  having  reserved  the  italic  character  for 
a  purpose  now  to  be  explained. 

11.  In  such  a  work  as  the  Gospel,  which  though  of  the  nature 
of  history,  is  a  history  rather  of  teaching  than  of  acting,  and,  in  re- 
spect of  the  room  occupied,  consists  in  the  relation  of  what  was  said 
more  than  of  what  was  done  ;  I  thought  it  of  consequence  to  dis- 
tinguish the  narrative  part  which  comes  directly  from  the  evangelist, 

*  1  Cor.  14:  2.         f  1  Cor.  14:  19.         J  Diss.  X,  Part  v.  sect.  10. 
§  Diss.  X,  Part  v.  sect.  4. 
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from  the  interlocutory  part,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  or  what- 
ever was  spoken  either  by  our  Lord  liimseh',  or  by  any  of  the  per- 
sons introduced  into  the  work.  To  the  former  1  have  assigned  the 
Italic,  to  the  latter  the  Roman  character.  Though  the  hitter  branch 
in  this  distribution  much  exceeds  in  quantity  tlie  other,  it  is  but  a 
very  inconsiderable  part  of  tliat  branch  which  is  furnished  by  all  the 
speakers  in  the  history,  Jesus  alone  excepted.  Pretty  long  dis- 
courses, which  run  through  whole  successive  chapters,  are  recorded 
as  delivered  by  him  without  any  interruption. 

12.  Now,  my  leasons  for  adopting  this  method  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing : — First,  I  was  inclinable  to  render  it  evident  to  every  read- 
er, at  a  single  glance,  how  small  a  share  of  the  whole  the  sacred 
penmen  took  upon  themselves.  It  is  little,  very  little,  which  they 
say  as  from  themselves,  except,  what  is  necessary  for  connecting  the 
parts,  and  for  acquainting  us  with  the  most  important  facts.  Ano- 
ther reason  for  my  taking  this  method  was,  because  in  a  (e\v  instan- 
ces, a  reader,  though  not  adverting  closely,  (and  what  reader  is  al- 
ways secure  against  such  inad\  eitency  ?)  may  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish -what  is  said  by  the  historian  from  what  is  spoken  by  our 
Lord  iiimself,  or  even  by  any  of  the  other  speakers,  in  a  conversa- 
tion reported  of  them.  But  it  may  be  objected,  '  May  not  this 
method  sometimes,  in  dubious  cases,  confine  the  interpretation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  sense  ?  I  acknowledge  that  this  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  does  not  at  present  occur  to  my  recollection,  that  there 
are  cases  in  these  histories  wherein  any  material  change  would  be 
produced  upon  the  sense,  in  wliichsoeverof  the  two  ways  the  words 
were  understood.  In  most  cases  it  is  evident,  with  a  small  degree 
of  attention,  what  are  the  words  of  the  evangelist  the  relater,  and 
what  are  the  words  of  the  persons  whose  conversations  he  relates. 

13.  The  principal  use  of  the  distinction  here  made  is  to  quicken 
attention,  or  rather  to  supply  a  too  common  deficiency,  which  most 
readers  are  apt  at  intervals  to  experience,  in  attending.  And  even 
at  the  worst,  it  does  not  limit  the  sense  of  the  original  in  one  in- 
stance out  of  twenty  wherein  it  is  limited  by  the  pointing,  which  is 
now  universally  admitted  by  critics  to  have  been  in  later  times  su- 
peradded. Indeed,  there  can  be  no  translation  of  any  kind,  (for  in 
translating  theie  is  always  a  choice  of  one  out  of  several  meanings 
of  which  a  word  is  susceptible),  without  such  limitations  of  the 
s^^nse.  Yet  the  advantages  of  pointing  and  tr.mslating  are  too  con- 
siderable to  be  given  up,  on  account  of  an  inconvenience  more  ap- 
parent than  real.* 

*  [The  matter  is  so  obvious  tliat  it  was  thought  to  he  niinecessary  to 
disfigure  the  page  with  so  large  an  amount  of  itahcs.  The  hegiiining  of 
the  interlocutory  passages  is  marked  by  a  colon.  The  point  which  Dr. 
Campbell  wished  to  distinguish  is  nearly  as  obvious  without  his  distinc- 
iion. — Am.  En.] 
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14.  All  that  is  necessary  in  an  interpreter,  when  the  case  is 
doubtful,  is  to  remark  in  the  notes  the  clifFerent  ways  in  which  the 
passnge  may  be  understood,  alter  having  placed  in  the  text  tliat 
whicli  appears  to  him  the  most  probable.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  wherever  there  is  the  least  scope  for 
doubting  vviiether  the  words  be  those  of  the  evangelist,  or  those  of 
any  of  the  speakers  introduced  into  the  history,  I  assign  to  the 
passage  in  this  version  the  character  which  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment suits  it,  giving  in  the  notes  the  reasons  of  my  preference,  to- 
gether with  what  may  be  urged  for  viewing  it  differently,  li  is,  in 
effect,  the  same  rule  which  1  follow  in  the  case  of  various  read- 
ings, and  of  words  clearly  susceptible  of  different  interpretations; 
also,  when  an  alteration  in  the  [lointing  would  yield  a  different  sense. 

15.  It  is  proper  to  add  a  few  things  on  the  use  I  have  made  of 
the  margin.  And  first  of  the  side-margin.  One  use  has  been  al- 
ready mentioued,  to  wit,  for  marking  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the 
common  division.  Beside  these,  and  a  little  further  Irom  the  text,  I 
have  noted,  in  the  outer  margin,  the  parallel  places  in  the  other 
Gospels,  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  quoted  or  alluded  to, 
and  also  the  places  in  the  Scripture,  and  those  in  the  apocryphal 
writings,  where  the  same  sentiment  occurs,  or  the  like  incident  is 
related.  In  this  manner,  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  opposite 
extremes  into  which  editors  have  fallen,  either  of  crowding  the  mar- 
gin with  references  to  places  whose  only  resemblance  was  in  the 
use  of  a  similiar  phrase  or  identical  expression,  or  of  overlooking 
those  passages  wherein  there  is  a  material  coincidence  in  the  thought. 
To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  confusion  arising  from  too 
many  references  and  figures  in  the  margin,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
omit  nothing  useful,  I  have  at  the  beginning  of  every  paragraph  re- 
ferred first  to  the  parallel  places,  when  there  are  such  places,  in  the 
other  Gospels.  As,  generally,  the  resemblance  or  coincidence  af- 
fects more  than  one  verse,  nay,  sometimes  runs  through  the  whole 
of  a  paragraph,  I  have  made  the  reference  to  the  first  verse  of  the 
corresponding  passage  serve  for  a  reference  to  the  whole  ;  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  such  a  reference  from  that  to  a  single  verse  or 
sentence,  I  have  marked  the  former  by  a  point  at  the  upper  corner 
of  the  figure,  the  latter  by  a  point  at  the  lower  corner,  as  is  usual  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence.  I  have  adopted  the  same  method  in  referen- 
ces to  the  Old  Testament,  to  mark  the  difference  between  those 
where  only  one  verse  is  quoted  or  alluded  to,  and  those  wherein 
the  allusion  is  to  two  or  more  in  succession.  These  are  the  only 
purposes  to  which  I  have  appropriated  the  side-margin. 

To  give  there  a  literal  version  of  the  peculiarities  of  idiom, 
whether  Hebraisms  or  Grecisms,  of  the  original,  and  all  the  possi- 
ble ways  in  which  the  words  may  otherwise  be  rendered,  has  never 
appeared  to  me  an  object  deserving  a  tenth  part  of  the  attention 
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and  time  which  it  requires  from  a  translator.  To  the  learned,  such 
information  is  of  no  significancy.  To  those  who  are  just  beginning 
tlie  study  of  the  language,  it  may  indeed  give  a  little  assistance. 
To  those  who  understand  only  the  language  of  the  translation,  it  is 
in  my  judgment  rather  prejudicial  than  useful,  suggesting  doubts 
which  readers  of  this  stamp  are  not  qualified  for  solving,  and  which 
often  a  little  knowledge  in  philology  would  entirely  dissipate.  All 
that  is  requisite  is,  where  there  is  a  real  ambiguity  in  the  text,  to 
consider  it  in  the  notes.  As,  therefore,  the  only  valuable  purpose 
that  such  marginal  information  can  answer  is  to  beginners  in  the 
study  of  the  sacred  languages,  and  as  that  purpose  so  little  coincides 
with  the  design  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  I  could  not  discover  the  smallest  propriety  in  giving  it  a 
place  in  this  work. 

16.  The  foot-margin  I  have  reserved  for  different  purposes  ; 
first,  for  the  explanation  of  sucii  appellatives  as  do  not  admit  a  pro- 
per translation  into  our  language,  and  as,  by  consequence,  render  it 
necessary  for  the  translator  to  retain  the  original  term.  This  I  do 
not  consider  as  a  proper  subject  for  the  notes,  which  are  reserved 
chiefly  for  what  requires  criticism  and  argument;  whereas  all  the 
explanations  requisite  in  the  margin,  are  commonly  such  as  do  not 
admit  a  question  among  the  learned.  Brief  explanations,  such  as 
those  here  meant,  may  be  justly  considered  as  essential  to  every 
translation  into  which  there  is  a  necessity  of  introducing  foreign 
words.  The  terms  which  require  such  explanations,  to  wit,  the 
names  of  peculiar  offices,  sects,  festivals,  ceremonies,  coins,  meas- 
ures, and  the  like,  were  considered  in  Dissertation  VII.  Of  cer- 
tain terms,  however,  which  come  under  some  of  these  denomina- 
tions, 1  have  not  judged  it  necessary  to  give  any  marginal  explana- 
tion. The  reason  is,  as  they  frequently  occur  in  the  sacred  books, 
what  is  mentioned  there  concerning  them  sufficiently  explains  the 
import  of  the  words.  The  distinction  of  Pharisee  and  Sadducce, 
we  learn  chiefly  from  the  Gospel  itself;  and,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  sabbath,  circumcision  and  pass- 
over. 

Those  things  which  stand  most  in  need  of  a  marginal  explana- 
tion, are  offices,  coins,  neasures,  and  such  peculiarities  in  dress  as 
their  phylacteries  and  tufts  or  tassels  at  the  corners  of  their  man- 
tles. In  like  manner,  their  dividon  of  time,  even  when  it  does  not 
occasion  the  introduction  of  exotic  terms,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  un- 
learned, as  it  differs  widely  from  the  division  which  obtains  with  us. 
Thus  we  should  not  readily  take  the  third  hour  of  the  day  to  mean 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  the  sixth  hour  to  mean  noon.  Fur- 
ther, when  to  Hebrew  or  Syriac  expressions  an  explanation  is  sub-, 
joined  in  the  text,  as  is  done  to  the  words  Talitha  cumi,  Immanuel, 
Ephphatha,  and  to  our  Lord's  exclamation  on  the  cross,  there  is  no 
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occasion  for  ihe  aid  of  the  margin.  When  no  explanation  is  given 
in  the  text,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  Hosanna,  I  have  supplied  it 
on  the  margin.  Of  the  etymological  signification  of  proper  names, 
I  have  given  an  account  only  when  there  is  in  the  text  an  allusion  to 
their  eiymology,  in  which  case  to  know  the  primitive  import  of  the 
term  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  allusion. 

17.  There  is  only  one  other  use  to  which  I  have  applied  the 
foot-margin.  The  Greek  word  xu^tos  was  employed  by  the  LXX, 
not  only  for  rendering  the  Hebrew  word  adon,  that  is  lord,  or  master^ 
but  also  to  supply  the  word  Jehovah,  which  was  used  by  the  Jews 
as  the  proper  name  of  God,  but  which  a  species  of  superstition,  that 
by  degrees  came  generally  to  prevail  among  them,  hindered  them 
from  transplanting  into  the  Greek  language.  As  the  name  JeAoi^aA, 
therefore,  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  God  ;  and  as  the  Hebrew 
adon  and  the  Greek  kyrios,  like  the  Latin  dominus  and  the  English 
lord,  are  merely  appellatives,  and  used  promiscuously  of  God,  an- 
gels, and  men  —  1  thought  it  not  Improper,  when  a  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  is  quoted  or  introduced  from  the  Old,  wherein  the 
word  rendered  in  Greek  kyrios  is  in  Hebrew  Jehovah,  to  mark  this 
name  in  the  margin.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  1 
have  made  no  difference  in  the  text  of  the  version,  inasmuch  as  no 
difference  is  made  on  the  text  of  the  Evangelists  my  original,  but 
have  used  the  common  English  name  Lord  in  addressing  God, 
where  they  have  employed  the  common  Greek  name  kyrios. 


PART  V. 

THE    NOTES. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  laying  a  few  things  before  the  reader, 
for  opening  more  fully  my  design  in  the  notes  subjoined  to  this  ver- 
sion. I  have  in  the  title  denominated  them  critical  and  explanatory  ; 
— explanatory,  to  point  out  the  principal  intention  of  them,  which  is 
to  throw  light  upon  the  text,  where  it  seems  needful  for  the  discovery 
of  the  direct  and  grammatical  meaning  ;  critical,  to  denote  the  means 
principally  employed  for  this  purpose,  to  wit,  the  rules  of  criticism 
on  manuscripts  and  versions,  in  what  concerns  language,  s\y\e,  and 
idiom.  I  have  called  them  notes  rather  than  annotations,  to  sug- 
gest that  as  much  as  possible  I  have  studied  brevity,  and  avoided 
expatiating  on  any  topic.  For  this  reason,  when  the  import  of  the 
text  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  illustration,  I  have  purposely  avoid- 
ed diverting  the  reader's  attention  by  an  unnecessary  display  of  quo- 
tations from  ancient  authors,  sacred  or  profane.  As  I  would  with- 
hold nothing  of  real  utility,  1  recur  to  classical  authority  when  it  ap- 
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pears  necessary,  but  not  when  a  recourse  to  it  might  be  charged 
with  ostentation.  A  commentary  was  not  intended,  and  therefore, 
any  thing  hke  a  continued  explanation  of  the  text  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  criticisms  and  remarks  here  offered  are  properly 
scholia,  or  glosses  on  passages  of  doubtful  or  difficult  interpretation  ; 
and  not  comments.  Tlie  author  is  to  be  considered  as  merely  a 
scholiast,  not  a  commentator.  Thus  much  may  suffice  as  to  the 
general  design.  In  regard  to  some  things,  it  will  be  proper  to  be 
more  particular. 

2.  From  the  short  account  of  my  plan  here  given,  it  may  natu- 
rally and  justly  be  inferred,  that  1  have  shunned  entirely  the  discus- 
sion of  abstract  theological  questions,  which  have  afforded  inexhausti- 
ble matter  of  contention,  not  in  tlie  schools  only,  but  in  the  church, 
and  have  been  the  principal  subject  of  many  commentaries  of  great 
name.  To  avoid  controversy  of  every  kind,  is,  I  acknowledge,  not 
to  be  attempted  by  one  who,  in  his  remarks  on  Scripture,  often 
finds  himself  obliged  to  support  controverted  interpretations  of  pas- 
sages, concerning  the  sense  of  which  there  are  various  opinions. 
But  questions  of  this  kind,  though  sometimes  related  to,  are  hardly 
ever  coincident  with  the  s[)eculative  points  of  polemic  theology. 
The  latter  are  but  deduced,  and  for  the  most  part  indirectly,  Irom 
the  former.  Even  controvertisls  have  sometimes  the  candor 
(though  a  class  of  men  not  remarkable  for  candor)  to  admit  the 
justness  of  a  grammatical  interpretation  which  appears  to  favor  an 
antagonist;  no  doubt  believing,  that  the  deduetion  made  by  him 
from  the  text  may  be  eluded  otherwise  than  by  a  different  version. 
But  my  reasons  for  keeping  as  clear  as  possible  of  all  scholastic  dis- 
putes, are  the  following  : — 

3.  First,  If  in  such  a  work  as  this  a  man  were  disposed  to  admit 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  would  or  should  carry 
him.  The  different  questions  which  have  been  agitated,  have  all, 
as  parts  of  the  same  system,  some  connexion,  natural  or  artificial, 
amon.g  themselves.  The  explanation  and  defence  of  one  draws  in. 
almost  necessarily,  the  explanation  and  defence  of  another  on  which 
it  depends.  Besides,  those  conversant  in  systematic  divinity  scarce- 
ly read  a  verse  in  the  Gospel,  which  they  do  not  imagine  capable  of 
being  employed  plausibly,  or  which  perhaps  they  have  not  seen  or 
heard  employed,  either  in  defending  or  in  attacking  some  of  their 
dogmas.  Whichsoever  of  these  be  the  case,  the  staunch  polemic 
finds  himself  equally  obliged,  for  what  he  reckons  the  cause  of  truth, 
to  discuss  the  controversy.  I  know  no  way  so  proper  for  escaping 
such  endless  embarrassments,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  to  admit  no 
questions  but  those  which  serve  to  evince  either  the  authentic  read- 
ing or  the  just  rendering  of  the  text. 

4.  My  second  reason  is,  I  have  not  known  any  interpreter,  who 
has  meddled  with  controversy,  whose  translation  is  not  very  sensi- 
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biy  injured  by  it.     Disputation  is  a  species  of  combat;  tbe  desire 
of  victory  is  natural  to  combatants,  and  is  commonly,   the  further 
they  engage,  found  to  become  the  more  ardent.     The  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  a  professed  disputant,  who,  being  at  the  samv..  iiin<j  u 
translator,  has,  in  the  latter  capacity,  the  moulding  of  the  ai-guiiieuts 
to  which  in  the  former  he  must  recur,  will  not  be  deemed  in  the 
office  of  translating  greatly  to  be  depended  on.     A  man,  however 
honest  in  his  intentions,  ought  not  to  trust  himself  in  such  a  case. 
Under  so  powerful  a  temptation,  it  is  often  impossible  to  preserve 
the  judgment  unbiassed,  though  the  will  should  remain  uncorrupted. 
And  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  if  Beza  bad  not  acr^om- 
panied  his  translation  with  his  controversial  commentary,  he  would 
not  have  been  capable  of  such  flagrant  wresting  of  the  words,  and 
perversion  of  the  sense,  of  his  author,  as  he  is  sometimes  justly 
chargeable  with.     But  in  rendering  a  passage  in  the  version,  to  be 
presently  controverted  into  an  argument  in  the  annotations,  it  was 
not  easy  for  a  translator  of  so  great  ardor  to  refrain  from  giving  it 
the  turn  that  would  best  suit  the  purpose,  of  which,  as  annotator,  he 
never  lost  sight,  and  for  which  both  version  and  commentary  seem 
to  have  been  undertaken — the  defence  of  the  theology  of  his  party. 
5.  My  third  reason  for  declining  all  such   disputes  is,  because 
much  the  greater  part  of  them,  even  those  which  are  treated  by  the 
disputants  on  both  sides  as  very  important,  have  long  appeared  to 
me  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  the   foolish  questions  which   the 
apostle  warns  Titus  to  avoid  as  unprofitable  and  vain.  Tit.  3:  9;  or 
of  the  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called, 
against  which  he  repeatedly  cautioned  Timothy,  1  Tim.  1:  4.  6:  20. 
2  Tim.  2:  23.     If  we  may  judge  of  them  by  their  effects,  as  of  the 
tree  by  its  fruits,  we  shall  certainly  be  led  to  this  conclusion.     For, 
from  the  marks  which  the  apostle  has  given  of  the  logomachies,  or 
strifes  of  words,  then  beginning  to  prevail,  we  have  the  utmost  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  scholastic  disputes 
comes  under  the  same  denomination.     What  character  has  he  given 
of  the  vain  janglings  of  his  day,  which  is  wanting  in  those  of  ours  ? 
Do  not  the  latter  gender  contention  as  successfully  as  ever  the  for- 
mer did  ?     Cannot  we  say  with  as  much  truth  of  these,  as  Paul  did 
of  those,  "  whereof  Cometh  envy,  strife,  revelings,  evil  surmisings, 
perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  ?"     Do  our  babblings, 
any  more  than  theirs,  minister  godly  edifying?     Do  they  not,  on 
the  contrary,  with  equal  speed,  when  they  are  encouraged,  increase 
unto   more   ungodliness  ?     Have  our  polemic  divines,  by  their  ab- 
struse researches  and  metaphysical  refinements,  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  charity,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man  ?     Yet  this  is, 
in  religion,  the  great  end  of  all ;  for  charity  is  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment, and  the  bond  of  perfectness.     These  questions  I  leave 
with  every  considerate  reader.     The  proper  answers  will,  with  the 
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aid  of  a  little  experience  and  reflection,  be  so  quickly  suggested  to 
him,  that  he  will  need  no  prompter. 

6.  Lastly,  Though  I  am  far  from  putting  all  questions  in  theolo- 
gy on  a  level,  the  province  of  the  translator  and  that  of  the  contro- 
vertist  are  so  distinct,  and  the  talents  requisite  in  the  one  so  differ- 
ent from  those  requisite  in  the  other,  that  it  appears  much  better  to 
keep  them  separate.  I  have  therefore,  in  this  work,  confined  my- 
self entirely  to  the  former. 

7.  Further,  I  do  not  attempt,  in  the  notes,  to  remove  every 
kind  of  textuary  difficulty  in  the  books  here  translated  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  arise  from  apparent  contradictions  in  the  accounts  of 
the  different  evangelists,  or  from  the  supposed  contradiction  of  con- 
temporary authors,  or  such  as  are  merely  chronological  or  geo- 
graphical. Not  that  1  consider  these,  like  the  dogmas  of  the  con- 
trovertist,  as  without  the  sphere  of  a  critic  on  the  sacred  text ;  not 
that  I  make  it,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  rule  to  exclude  them,  if  any 
thing  new  and  satisfactory  should  occur  to  me  to  offer ;  but  because, 
on  most  questions  of  this  nature,  all  the  methods  of  solution  known  to 
me  are  either  trite  or  unsatisfactory.  Much  has  been  written  for 
solving  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  different  accounts  given  of  our 
Lord's  genealogy  by  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  and  different  hypotheses 
have  been  framed  for  this  purpose.  Thougli  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  reached  certainty  on  this  question,  I  incline  most  to  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  make  the  one  account  the  pedigree  of  Joseph,  the 
other  that  of  Mary.  But  having  nothing  to  advance  which  has  not 
been  already  said  over  and  over  by  others,  and  the  evidence  not 
being  such  as  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  I  see  no  occasion 
for  a  note,  barely  to  tell  my  opinion,  which  is  entitled  to  no  regard 
from  the  reader  unless  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  evidence. 

For  similar  reasons,  I  have  avoided  entering  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  different  accounts  given 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  his  appearances  to  his  disciples  after 
it.  On  some  of  these  points  there  is  a  danger  lest  an  interpreter 
be  too  hasty  in  deciding.  A  judgment  rashly  formed  may  give  his 
mind  such  a  bias  as  shall  affect  his  translation,  and  lead  him  to  make 
stretches  in  support  of  his  opinion  which  the  laws  of  criticism  do  not 
warrant.  I  acknowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  instances 
wherein  a  small  variation,  very  defensible,  iii  the  pointing,  or  in  ren- 
dering a  particular  expression,  may  totally  remove  a  difficulty  or  ap- 
parent contradiction.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  bebothuncandid  and 
injudicious  not  to  give  that,  of  all  the  interpretations  whereof  the 
words  are  susceptible,  which  is  attended  with  the  least  difficulty  ; 
and,  if  the  interpretation  be  uncommon,  to  assign  the  reasons  in  the 
notes.  But  to  do  violence  to  the  rules  of  construction,  and  distort 
the  words,  for  the  sake  of  producing  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  is 
in  effect  to  substitute  our  own  conjectures  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
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thus  to  put  off  human  conceit  for  celestial  verity.  It  is  far  better 
to  leave  the  matter  as  we  found  it.  In  solving  difficulties  to  which 
we  fmd  ourselves  unequal,  future  expositors  may  be  more  successful. 

8.  One  great  fault,  far  too  common  with  scriptural  critics,  is, 
that  they  would  be  thought  to  know  every  thing ;  and  they  are  but 
too  prone  to  think  so  concerning  themselves.  This  tends  to  retard 
(instead  of  accelerating)  their  progress  in  true  knowledge.  Men 
are  unwilling  to  part  with  what  they  fancy  they  have  gotten  a  sure 
hold  of,  or  to  be  easily  stripped  of  what  has  cost  them  time  and 
painful  study  to  acquire.  Custom  soon  supplies  the  place  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  what  at  first  may  have  appeared  to  be  reason,  settles  in- 
to prejudice.  It  is  necessary,  in  our  present  state,  that  habit  should 
have  influence  even  on  our  opinions.  But  it  is  particularly  fortu- 
nate when  the  habit,  in  matters  of  judgment,  extends  not  barely  to 
the  conclusions,  but  to  the  premises  ;  not  to  the  opinions  only,  but 
to  the  reasons  on  which  we  have  founded  them.  When  this  is  the 
case,  we  experience  all  the  advantages  derived  from  an  habitual  as- 
sociation, without  much  danger  of  bigotry  or  blind  attachment. 
Now  it  is  well  known,  that  opinions  hastily  formed  preclude  all  the 
advantage  which  may  afterwards  redound  from  better  information. 
The  truth  of  this  remark,  is,  even  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  too 
well  seen  and  felt  in  its  unhappy  consequences  every  day. 

9.  Again,  I  have  in  these  notes  avoided  meddling  with  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  order  in  which  the  different  miracles  were  per- 
formed, and  the  discourses  spoken,  and  also  settling  the  doubts 
which  have  been  raised  concerning  the  identity  or  diversity  of  some 
of  the  facts  and  speeches  recorded  by  the  different  Evangelists.  I 
have  shunned,  in  like  manner,  all  inquiry  about  the  time  occupied 
by  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  about  several  other  historical  questions 
which  have  been  much  canvassed.  I  do  not  say  that  such  inquiries 
are  useless.  A  connexion  with  the  evidence  of  other  points  which 
may  be  of  great  importance,  may  confer  on  some  of  them  a  conse- 
quence much  beyond  what,  at  first,  we  should  be  apt  to  imagine  ; 
but,  in  general,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  though  I  have  occa- 
sionally attended  to  such  inquiries,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  their  consequence  is  so  great  as  some  seem  to  make  it.  They 
are  still,  upon  the  whole,  rather  curious  than  useful.  Besides,  on 
the  greater  part  of  them,  little  is  to  be  expected  beyond  uncertainty 
and  doubt. 

Some  people  have  so  strong  a  propensity  to  form  fixed  opinions 
on  every  subject  to  which  they  turn  their  thoughts,  that  their  mind 
will  brook  no  delay.  They  cannot  bear  to  doubt  or  hesitate.  Sus- 
pense in  judging  is  to  them  more  insufTerable  than  the  manifest 
hazard  of  judging  wrong;  and  therefore,  when  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient evidence,  they  will  form  an  opinion  from  what  they  have,  be 
it  ever  so  little  ;  or  even   from   their  own  conjectures  without  any 
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evidence  at  all.  Now,  to  believe  without  proper  evidence,  and 
to  doubt  when  we  have  evidence  sufficient,  are  equally  the  ef- 
fects, not  of  the  strength,  but  of  the  weakness  of  the  understanding. 
In  questions,  therefore,  which  have  appeared  to  me  either  unimpor- 
tant or  of  very  dubious  solution,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  be  silent, 
'han  to  amuse  the  reader  with  those  remarks  in  which  I  have  myself 
foimd  no  satisfaction.  In  a  very  few  cases,  however,  I  have  in 
some  measure  departed  from  this  rule  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
reader  from  being  misled  in  a  matter  of  consequence,  by  explana- 
tions more  specious  than  solid,  have  even  attempted  to  refute  those 
solutions  given  by  others  which  appeared  to  pervert  the  sense, 
though  1  had  nothing  satisfactory  of  my  own  to  substitute  in  their 
place.*  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  notes 
are  not,  it  is  proper  now  to  mention  those  for  which  they  are,  intended. 

10.  First,  then,  as  was  hinted  before,  such  diiFerent  readings  as 
affect  the  sense,  and  are  tolerably  supported  by  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, or  their  own  intrinsic  evidence,  insomuch  that  the  judgments 
of  the  learned  are  divided  concerning  them,  are  commonly  given  in 
the  notes-;  their  evidence  briefly  stated;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  reading  adopted  in  the  translation.  In  this  I  carefully  avoid 
all  minuteness,  having  no  intention  to  usurp  the  province,  or  super- 
sede the  labors  of  those  who  have,  with  so  much  laudable  care  and 
diligence, collected  those  variations,  and  thereby  facilitated  the  work 
of  other  critics.  Indeed,  as  the  variations  are  comparatively  few 
which  are  entitled  to  a  place  here  ;  and  as,  in  those  few,  I  do  not 
enter  into  particulars,  but  only  give  what  appears  the  result  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides;  I  cannot  be  said  in  any  respect,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  departments  of  such  critics  as  Mill  and  Wetstein.  The 
little  which  occurs  here  ought  on  the  contrary  to  serve  as  a  spur  to 
the  learned  reader,  to  the  more  assiduous  study  of  this  important 
branch  of  sacred  literature.  In  like  manner,  variations  of  conse- 
quence, affecting  the  sense,  in  versions  of  s^jch  venerable  antiquity 
as  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate,  though  not  accompanied  with  cor- 
respondent readings  in  any  Greek  copies,  are  not  often  passed  over 
unobserved.  In  all  dubious  cases  I  give  my  reason  for  the  reading 
preferred  in  this  translation,  whether  it  be  the  common  reading  or 
not;  and,  after  mentioning  the  other,  with  what  may  be  urged  in 
its  favor,  leave  the  reader  to  his  choice. 

11.  The  other,  and  the  principal  end  of  these  notes,  is,  to  as- 
sign the  reasons  for  the  way  wherein  the  words  or  sentences  of  the 
original  are  rendered  in  this  translation.  As  it  would  have  been 
improper,  because  unnecessary,  to  give  a  reason  for  the  manner 
whrrein  every  word,  or  even  sentence,  is  translated,  I  shall  here 
iOiention  the  particular  cases  in  which  it  has  been  judged  expedient 

*  See  the  Note  on  Mark  10:  30. 
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to  offer  something  in  the  notes  in  vindication  of  the  version.  The 
first  is,  when  the  rendering  given  to  the  words  does  not  coincide  in 
meaning  with  that  of  the  common  version.  Where  the  difference  is 
manifestly  and  only  in  expression,  to  make  remarks  must  generally 
appear  superfluous  ;  the  matter  ought  to  be  left  to  the  taste  and 
discernment  of  the  reader.  To  attempt  a  defence  of  every  altera- 
tion of  this  kind,  would  both  extend  the  notes  to  an  unmeasurable 
length,  and  render  them,  for  the  most  part,  very  insignificant. 

But,  secondly,  there  are  a  few  instances  wherein  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  version  may  in  fact  be  merely  verbal,  though  not  mani- 
festly so  ;  and  therefore  as,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  they  will  at 
first  appear  to  affect  the  sense,  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  take 
notice  of  them.  The  difference  between  sound  and  sense,  the 
words  and  the  meaning,  though  clearly  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  not  always  so  obvious  as  we  should  imagine.  That,  in 
language,  the  connexion  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  is 
merely  artificial,  cannot  admit  a  question.  Yet  the  tendency  of  the 
mind,  when  much  habituated  to  particular  sounds  as  the  signs  of  cer- 
tain conceptions,  is  to  put  both  on  the  fooling  of  things  naturally 
connected.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  difference  only  in  expression 
may  appear  to  alter  the  sentiment,  or  at  least  very  much  to  enervate 
and  obscure  it.  For  this  reason,  in  a  few  cases  wherein  the  change 
made  on  this  place  is  in  effect  merely  verbal,  I  have  to  obviate  mis- 
takes, and  to  show  that  in  alterations  even  of  this  kind  I  have  been 
determined  by  reasons  which  appear  to  me  weighty,  attempted  a 
brief  illustration  in  the  notes. 

Thirdly,  in  certain  cases,  wherein  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  common  translation  and  the  present,  either  in  thought  or  in  ex- 
pression, but  wherein  both  differ  from  that  of  other  respectable  in- 
terpreters, or  wherein  the  common  version  has  been  combated  by 
learned  critics,  I  have  assigned  my  reasons  for  concurring  with  the 
English  translators,  and  for  not  being  determined  by  such  criticisms, 
though  ingenious,  and  though  supported  by  writers  of  character. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  there  has  been  of  late,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  a  profusion  of  criticisms  on  the  sacred  text ;  and 
many  new  versions  have  been  attempted,  especially  in  France  and 
England.  As  these  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence 
on  critical  readers,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  overlook  entire- 
ly their  remarks.  Such,  therefore,  as  seem  to  be  of  moment,  and 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  or  occurred  to  my  memory,  I  have 
occasionally  taken  notice  of.  This  I  have  done,  with  a  view  some- 
times to  confirm  their  reasoning,  sometimes  to  confute  it,  or  at  least 
to  show  that  it  is  not  so  decisive  as  a  sanguine  philologist  (for  even 
philologists  are  sometimes  sanguine  in  deciding)  is  apt  to  imagine. 
In  this  article  the  learned  reader  will  find  many  omissions,  arising 
partly  from  forgetfulness,  and  partly  from  the  different  judgments 
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which  are  inevitably  formed  by  different  persons  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  particular  criticisms.  When  the  decision  of  any  point 
may  be  said  to  depend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  what  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Preliminary  Dissertations,  I  always,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tions, refer  to  the  paragraph  or  paragraphs  of  the  Dissertation  where 
such  a  discussion  is  to  be  found. 

12.  Another  purpose  for  which  1  have  sometimes  employed  the 
notes,  is  the  explanation  of  a  name  or  word,  which  though  from 
scriptural  use  it  be  familiar  to  our  ears,  has  little  currency  in  con- 
versation, because  rarely  or  never  applied  to  any  common  subject. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  words /)a7-ai/e,  publican,  scribe,  of  which  I 
have  attempted  an  explanation  in  the  notes ;  add  to  these,  all  the 
terms  which,  though  current  in  conversation,  have  something  pecu- 
liar in  their  scriptural  application.  I  have  generally  avoided  em- 
ploying words  in  meanings  which  they  never  bear  in  ordinary  use. 
As  it  is  from  the  prevailing  use  that  words,  as  signs,  may  be  said  to 
originate,  and  by  it  that  their  import  is  ascertained,  such  peculiari- 
ties rarely  fail  to  create  some  obscurity.  There  are  nevertheless 
instances  in  all  languages,  in  which,  on  certain  subjects,  (for  reli- 
gion is  not  singular  in  this),  common  terms  have  something  peculiar 
in  their  application.  In  such  cases,  we  cannot  avoid  the  peculiari- 
ty of  meaning  without  having  recourse  to  circumlocution,  or  such 
other  expedients  as  would  injure  the  simplicity  of  the  expression, 
and  give  the  appearance  of  affectation  to  the  language.  When, 
therefore,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  employ  such  words,  I  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  scriptural  acceptation  in  the  notes;  or, 
if  the  explanation  has  been  anticipated  in  these  Dissertations,  I  have 
referred  to  the  place.  Of  such  peculiarities,  which  are  far  from 
being  numerous  in  this  version,  the  following  will  serve  as  examples : — 

The  first  shall  be  the  word  lawyer,  which  I  have,  after  the  old 
translators,  retained  as  the  version  of  vofAixog ;  not  that  it  entirely 
answers  in  the  Gospel  to  the  English  use,  but  because  it  has  what 
I  may  call  an  analogical  propriety,  and  bears  nearly  the  same  re- 
lation to  their  word  vo^og,  that  the  word  lawyer  bears  to  our  word 
law.  The  deviation  from  common  use  is  at  most  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  wovdis  patron  and  client  in  the  translation  of  any  Roman 
historian.  Some,  indeed,  have  chosen  to  render  vofiinog,  scribe  ; 
and  others,  for  the  same  reason,  to  render  ygafAfxaxevg,  lawyer,  be- 
cause in  one  instance  a  person  called  vo^unog  in  one  Gospel,  Matt. 
22:  35,  is  named  in  another  yQa^i^anvg,  Mark  12:  28.  But  this 
argument  is  not  conclusive.  "  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,"  we  are 
told,  1  Chron.  27:  32,  "  was  a  counsellor,  a  wise  man,  and  a  scribe." 
Can  we  infer  from  this  that  these  are  synonymous  words?  The 
contrary,  I  think,  may  be  concluded  with  much  greater  reason.  If,, 
then,  Jonathan  had  been  called  by  one  historian  barely  a  counsellor, 
and  by  another  barely  a  scribe,  it  would  not  have  been  just  to  infer 
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that  counsellor  and  scribe,  though  both  in  this  instance  applicable  to 
the  same  person,  are  words  of  the  same  import.  Yet  the  argument 
is  no  better  in  the  present  ease.  That  there  is,  however,  an  affinity 
in  their  significations,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  both  belonged  to 
the  literary  profession,  which  was  not  very  extensive  among  the 
Jews.  But  that  they  are  not  entirely  coincident,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Luke,  (ch.  11:  45),  where  we  are  informed  that 
our  Lord,  after  severely  censuring  the  practices  of  the  Scribes, 
yQUf.if.iuziig,  and  Pharisees,  is  addressed  in  this  manner  by  one  of 
the  vo(.iiKoi,  who  happened  to  be  present :  "  Master,  thus  saying, 
thou  reproachest  us  also."  That  the  reproach  extended  to  them 
he  infers  from  the  thing  said,  "  thus  saying ;"  but  there  had  been  no 
occasion  for  inference  if  they  had  been  addressed  by  their  common 
appellation,  and  if  scribe  and  lawyer  had  meant  the  same  thing. 
Neither  in  that  case  could  he  have  said  "  us  also,"  that  is,  us  as 
well  as  those  whom  thou  hast  named,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
Our  Lord's  reply,  (v.  46,)  makes  it,  if  possible,  still  more  evident, 
that  though  what  he  had  said  did  indeed  comprehend  them,  the  ti- 
tle which  he  had  used  did  not  necessarily  imply  so  much  :  "  Wo 
unto  YOU  ALSO,  ye  lawyers,"  K^J  '  TMIN  xolg  vo/xiyiolg  oval ;  which 
could  not  have  been  so  expressed  if  the  denunciation  immediately 
preceding  had  been  addressed  to  them  by  name.  Others  think 
vo^mog  equivalent  to  vo/Aodtddo'/Mlog,  rendering  both  doctor  of  the 
law.  But  as  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  in  these 
a  perfect  coincidence  in  meaning,  and  as  they  are  differently  ren- 
dered in  the  Syriac  version,  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  distinction 
which  the  original  makes,  at  least  in  the  names. 

Another  example  of  a  small  deviation  from  familiar  language  is 
in  the  word  sinner,  u^iutjiMlog,  which,  in  common  use,  is  applicable 
to  every  rational  being  not  morally  perfect,  but  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture denotes  a  person  of  a  profligate  life.  Now,  as  the  frequency 
of  this  application,  and  the  nature  of  the  occurrences,  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  He- 
brew idioms  which  it  is  proper  in  a  translator  to  preserve.  Neither 
desert  nor  wilderness  exactly  corresponds  to  t^t^fiog  in  the  New 
Testament  ;*  but  they  are  near  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  bet- 
ter than  a  periphrasis.  The  like  may  be  said  of  neighbor,  which, 
in  familiar  language,  is  never  used  with  so  great  latitude  as  in  holy 
writ.  And  in  general,  when  words  in  scriptural  use  are  accompa- 
nied with  perspicuity,  they  ought  to  be  preferred  to  words  in  greater 
currency  which  are  not  used  in  the  common  translation  ;  and  that 
even  though  the  import  of  these  more  familiar  words  should  be  suf- 
ficiently apposite.     It  is  for  this  reason  alone,  that  in  relation  to  hu- 


*  See  Note  on  Mark  1:  3. 
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man  characters,  we  should  reckon  it  more  suitable  to  the  language 
of  the  Spirit  to  say  righteous  than  virtuous, /Msf  than  honest. 

13.  The  only  other  use  T  have  made  of  the  notes,  and  that  but 
seldom,  is  to  remark  passingly  what  may  serve  either  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  style  of  those  writings,  or  to  display  the  spirit 
which  every  where  animates  them  ;  for  in  these  we  discover  the 
intrinsic  evidences  they  carry  of  a  divine  original.  This  has  in- 
duced me,  sometimes,  to  take  notice  also  of  the  moral  lessons  to 
which  some  things  naturally  lead  the  attention  of  the  serious  reader. 
There  is  not  on  this  ground  the  same  hazard,  as  on  the  speculative 
questions  of  school  divinity,  of  rousing  even  among  Christians  a 
whole  host  of  opponents,  or  stirring  up  unedifying  and  undetermina- 
ble disputes.  Practical  observations,  though  too  little  minded,  are 
hardly  ever  controverted.  Besides,  they  are  not  of  that  kind  of 
questions  which  genders  strife,  but  are  most  evidently  of  that  which 
ministers  godly  edifying.  On  this  article  some  will  think  that  I  have 
been  too  sparing ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  only  in  very  particular 
cases  that  the  introduction  of  such  hints  is  pertinent  in  a  scholiast. 
When  the  scope  of  the  text  is  manifestly  practical,  it  is  enough  that 
we  attend  to  the  sacred  authors.  To  enforce  what  they  say,  by 
obtruding  on  the  reader  remarks  to  the  same  purpose,  might  appear 
a  superfluous,  or  even  officious  interruption.  The  effect  is  fully  as 
bad  when  the  observation,  however  good  in  itself,  appears  far-fetch- 
ed ;  for  the  best  things  do  not  answer  out  of  place.  Perhaps  the 
least  exceptionable  account  that  can  be  given  of  such  remarks  as 
are  at  once  pertinent  and  efficacious,  is,  that  they  arise  naturally, 
though  not  obviously,  out  of  the  subject. 

14.  To  conclude  :  As  I  do  not  think  it  the  best  way  of  giving 
an  impartial  hearing  to  the  sacred  authors,  to  interrupt  the  reading 
of  them  every  moment,  for  the  sake  of  consulting  either  the  glosses 
or  the  annotations  of  expositors,  1  have  avoided  offering  any  tempta- 
tion to  this  practice,  having  placed  the  notes  at  the  end.  When  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  such  as  one  of  the  sections  of  this  version,  is 
intended  to  be  read,  it  is  better  to  read  it  to  an  end  without  inter- 
ruption. The  scope  of  the  whole  is  in  this  way  more  clearly  per- 
ceived, as  well  as  the  connexion  of  the  parts.  Whereas  when  the 
reader  finds  the  texts  and  the  notes  on  the  same  page,  and  under 
his  eye  at  once,  the  latter  tend  too  evidently  to  awaken  his  ctn-iosi- 
ty,  and  before  he  has  proceeded  in  the  former  far  enough  to  have  a 
distinct  view  of  the  scope  of  the  passage,  to  call  off  his  attention  ; 
but  when  they  are  separated,  as  in  this  work,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  a  reader  will  finish  at  least  a  paragraph  before  he  turn  over  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  book.  This  method  gives  this  advantage  even 
to  the  notes,  if  judicious,  that  as  the  argument  there  used  in  favor 
of  a  particular  reading,  or  of  a  particular  rendering  of  a  sentence,  is 
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often  drawn  from  the  scope  and  connexion  of  the  place,  he  will  be 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  justness  of  the  criticism.  It  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  text  is  the 
principal  object.  Recourse  to  the  notes  may  be  had  only  occasion- 
ally, as  a  man,  when  he  meets  with  some  difficulty,  and  is  at  a  loss 
how  to  determine,  recurs  to  the  judgment  of  a  friend.  For  the 
same  reason  I  have  also -avoided  inserting  any  marks  in  the  text 
referring  to  them.  The  reference  is  sufficiently  ascertained  in  the 
notes  themselves,  by  the  common  marks  of  chapter  and  verse. 


Vol.  I.  65 
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The  time  when  this  Gospel  was  composed,  has  not  been  pre- 
cisely ascertained  by  the  learned.  Some  have  thought  that  it  was 
written  no  more  than  eight  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension  ;  others 
have  reckoned  it  no  fewer  than  fifteen.  All  antiquity  seems  agreed 
in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  of  all  the  Gospels  the  first  published  ;  and, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  1  should  not  think  it  prudent,  unless  for  very 
strong  reasons,  to  dissent  from  their  verdict.  Of  the  few  Christian 
writers  of  the  first  century,  whose  works  yet  remain,  there  are  in 
Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul,  (if  what  is  called  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  which  is  certainly  very  ancient,  be  truly  his),  in  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  and  Hermas,  clear  references  to  some  passages  of 
this  history.  For  though  the  evangelist  is  not  named,  and  his  words 
are  not  formally  quoted,  the  attentive  reader  must  be  sensible  that 
the  author  had  read  the  Gospel  which  has  uniforu^ly  been  ascribed 
to  Matthew,  and  that  on  some  occasions  he  plainly  alludes  to  it. 
Very  early  in  the  second  century,  Ignatius,  in  those  epistles  which 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  and  Polycarp,  of  whom 
we  have  no  more  but  a  single  letter  remaining,  have  manifest  allu- 
sions to  different  parts  of  this  Gospel.  Tlie  writers  above  named 
are  those  who  are  denominated  apostolic  fathers,  because  they  were 
contemporary  to  the  apostles,  and  had  been  their  disciples.  Their 
testimony,  therefore,  serves  to  show  not  only  their  knowledge  of 
this  Book,  but  the  great  and  general  estimation  wherein  it  was  held 
from  the  beginning. 

2.  The  first  indeed  upon  record,  who  has  named  Matthew  as  the 
writer  of  this  Gospel,  is  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Cesarea,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  and  hearer  of  John. 
Though  Ireneus  seems  to  think  it  was  the  apostle  John  he  meant, 
Eusebius,  with  greater  probability,  supposes  it  was  a  John  who  was 
commonly  distinguished  from  the  apostle  by  the  appellation  of  the 
elder  or  the  presbyter.  Papias,  in  his  preface,  does  not  say  that  he 
had  heard  or  seen  any  of  the  apostles,  but  only  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed every  thing  concerning  the  faith  from  those  who  were  well  ac- 
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qiiainted  with  them.  Besides,  after  naming  the  apostle  John,  he 
mentions  Aristion  and  John  the  elder,  not  as  apostles,  hut  as  disci- 
ples of  the  Lord.  Concerning  Matthew  this  venerable  ancient  af- 
firms, that  "  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  ev- 
€ry  one  interpreted  as  he  was  able."*  Here  we  have  his  testimony, 
first  that  Matthew  (who  is  also  called  Levi,  Mark  2:  14.  Luke  5: 
27,  29)  was  the  writer  of  this  Gospel,  for  no  other  was  ever  as- 
cribed to  him,  and  this  was  never  ascribed  to  another,  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew. 

3.  The  first  of  these  testimonies  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  controverted.  On  the  contrary  it  has  been  confirmed,  and  is 
still  supported  by  all  subsequent  Christian  authors  who  have  touched 
the  subject.  The  second  of  these  testimonies,  that  the  evangelist 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  had  a  concurrence  equally  uniform 
of  all  succeeding  writers  in  the  church  for  about  fourteen  hundred 
years.  In  the  last  two  centuries,  however,  this  point  has  been  hotly 
disputed.  Erasmus,  who,  though  an  eminent  scholar,  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  Hebrew,  was  among  the  first  who  called  in  question  a 
tradition  which  had  so  long  and  so  universally  obtained  in  the  church. 
"  The  faults  of  Erasmus,"  says  Simon, f  were  blindly  followed  by 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  who,  not  knowing  ehher  Greek  or  Hebrew,  was 
incapable  of  correcting  them."  The  cardinal  has  since  been  almost 
deserted  by  the  Catholics  ;  and  the  principal  defenders  of  this  new 
opinion  have  been  Protestants.  It  is  very  unlucky  for  the  discovery 
of  truth,  when  party  spirit  in  any  degree  influences  our  inquiries. 
Yet  it  is  too  evident,  that  there  has  been  an  infusion  of  this  spirit  in 
the  discussion  of  the  present  question.  "  If  we  give  up,"  says  the 
staunch  polemic,  the  originality  of  the  Greek  text,  we  have  no  Gos- 
pel by  Matthew  which  can  be  called  authentic ;  for,  to  admit  that 
the  translation  of  one  book  of  Scripture  may  be  so  denominated,  is 
equally  absurd  as  to  admit  it  of  tliem  all ;  and  if  we  admit  this  point, 
what  becomes  of  our  controversy  with  the  Romanists  about  the  de- 
cree of  the  council  of  Trent,  asserting  the  authenticity  of  the  Vul- 
gate?" Whitby,  who  enters  warmly  into  this  dispute,  urges,f 
amongst  other  things,  the  improbability  that  Providence,  which  has 
preserved  all  the  other  canonical  books  in  their  original  languages, 
should  have  suffered  the  original  of  this  Gospel  to  be  so  soon  lost, 
and  nothing  of  it  to  remain  in  the  church  but  a  translation.  That  all 
the  books  are  extant  which  have  been  written  by  divine  inspiration, 
is  not  so  clear  a  case  as  that  author  seems  to  imagine.  It  will  hardly 
be  pretended,  that  it  is  self-evident,  and  I  have  yet  seen  no  attempt 

*  Mut&aliog  (xev  ovv  "H^Qviidi  diuhxTw  ru  Xoyla  avvha^aio  '  i]q(Xi.viV(Ti  3 
avxa  cog  rjdvvato  ixaatog.     Etiseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lil).  iii.  cap.  39. 
t  Hist.  Crit.  du  Texte  du  N.  T.  c.  5. 
t  Prefatory  Disc,  lo  the  Four  Gospels. 
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lo  prove  it.  The  book  of  wars  of  the  Lord,*  the  book  of  Jasher,f 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  the  book  of  Gad  the  Seer,J  and 
several  others,  are  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  manifestly  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  book  which  refers  to  them,  and  is  fuller 
in  point  of  information.  Yet  these  are,  to  all  appearance,  irrecove- 
rably lost.  Other  epistles,  beside  those  we  have,  there  is  reason  to 
think  the  apostles  wrote  by  the  same  Spirit.  Paul,  in  what  is  called 
his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  5:  9,  plainly  refers  to  what 
he  had  written  to  them  in  a  former  epistle  now  extant.  The  artifi- 
cial methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  eluding  the  manifest 
sense  of  his  words,  serve  only  to  demonstrate  how  unfriendly  the 
spirit  of  the  controvertist  is  to  the  discernment  of  the  critic.  And, 
if  we  regard  the  authority  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  Paul  wrote  more  epistles  than  one  to  the  Philippians, 
as  this  venerable  father  expressly  tells  us  in  his  letter  to  that  church, 
ch.  iii.  Further,  is  not  what  is  spoken,  equally  valuable  with  what 
is  written,  by  inspiration  ?  Yet,  how  small  a  portion  of  the  words 
of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  has  it  pleased  Providence 
to  cause  to  be  committed  to  writing  .?  How  little,  comparatively,  is 
recorded  of  the  discourses  of  those  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee,  whose 
eloquence,  in  spite  of  all  its  disadvantages,  baffled  the  wisdom  of 
the  learned,  the  power  of  the  mighty,  and  the  influence  of  the  rich, 
convertijig  infidels  and  idolaters  by  thousands,  to  a  doctrine  to  which 
all  their  education,  prejudices  and  passions,  rendered  them  most  re- 
luctant, the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Messiah  ?  God  bestows  his  fa- 
vors, both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  various  measure,  to  different 
individuals,  nations,  and  ages  of  the  world,  as  he  thinks  fit.  Those 
of  former  times  enjoyed  many  advantages  which  we  have  not,  and  we 
enjoy  some  which  they  had  not.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  this  only 
is  required  as  our  duty,  that  we  make  the  proper  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  all  the  other  advantages  which  through  the  goodness  of 
God  we  enjoy  ;  for  every  man  is  accepted  according  to  what  he 
hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not,  2  Cor.  8:  12. 

But,  indeed,  this  mode  of  arguing  vi^ith  regard  to  Providence 
appears  to  me  quite  unsatisfactory,  as  proceeding  on  the  notion  that 
we  are  judges  in  matters  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Men  imagining  themselves  to  know 
perfectly  what  it  is  proper  for  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  any 
supposed  circumstance,  to  do,  conclude  boldly,  that  he  has  done 
this  or  that,  after  such  a  particular  manner,  or  such  another ;  a  me- 
thod which,  in  a  creature  like  man,  can  hardly  be  accounted  either 
modest  or  pious.  From  the  motives  by  which  men  are  commonly 
influenced  we  may  judge  with  some  likelihood  what  in  particular 
circumstances  their  conduct  will  be.     This  is  level  to  our  capacity, 

*  Numb.  21:  14.  f  Josh.  10:  13.  |  1  Chron.  29:  29. 
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and  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience.  But  let  us  not  presume 
to  measure  the  acts  of  Omnipotence,  and  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  by 
our  contracted  span.  Were  we,  from  our  notions  of  convenience, 
to  determine  what  God,  in  possible  cases,  real  or  hypothetical,  has 
done,  or  would  do,  we  should,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  that 
the  autographies,  the  identical  writings  of  the  sacred  penmen,  (which 
are,  in  strictness,  the  only  originals  or  perfect  standards),  would 
have  been  preserved  from  accidents,  that  they  might  serve  for  cor- 
recting all  the  corruptions  which  should,  in  process  of  time,  through 
the  mistakes,  the  carelessness,  or  the  bad  intention  of  transcribers, 
be  introduced.  For  who  can  deny,  that  the  sense  of  a  writing  may 
be  as  much  injured  by  the  blunders  of  a  copyist  as  by  those  of  a 
translator .''  But  if  those  have  not  the  Gospel  who  cannot  have  re- 
course to  some  copy  in  the  original  language,  not  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  those  called  Christians  have  yet  partaken  in  that  inestimable 
blessing.  For  how  small  comparatively,  is  the  number  of  those 
who  can  read  the  sacred  writers  in  their  own  languages  ?  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  truth  we  desire,  and  not  the  confirmation  of  our  prejudi- 
ces, let  us  renounce  all  such  delusive  reasonings  a  priori  from  sup- 
posed fitnesses,  of  which  we  are  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  being 
competent  judges ;  and  let  us  satisfy  ourselves  with  examining,  im- 
partially, the  evidences  of  the  fact. 

4.  The  proper  evidence  of  ancient  facts  is  written  testimony. 
And  for  this  fact,  as  we  observed  before,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Papias,  as  Eusebius,  who  quotes  his  words,  assures  us.  For  a  fact 
of  this  kind,  a  more  proper  witness  than  Papias  could  hardly  be  de- 
sired ;  if  not  a  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  or  rather,  if  not  known 
to  them,  a  contemporary  of  their  disciples,  and  who  had  been  a 
hearer  of  two  men,  Aristion,  and  John  the  elder,  whom  he  calls 
disciples  of  the  Lord.  He  was  one,  therefore,  who  had  it  in  his 
])ower  to  be  certified  of  any  fact  relating  to  the  ministry  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  that  by  persons  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
them.  Now,  by  the  character  transmitted  to  us  of  Papias,  he  was 
particularly  inquisitive  about  the  sa3in(4s  and  actions  of  our  Lord  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  those  who 
had  seen  and  heard  him,  and  could  give  him  the  fullest  information 
of  all  that  he  did  and  taught.  "I  took  no  delight,"  says  he,  "as 
most  men  do,  in  those  who  talk  much,  but  in  those  who  teach  the 
truth  ;  nor  in  those  who  relate  strange  precepts,  but  in  those  who 
relate  the  precepts  which  the  Lord  hath  entrusted  us  with,  and 
which  proceed  from  the  truth  itself."  It  would  not  be  easy  for  me 
to  imagine  what  could  be  objected  to  so  clear  an  evidence  in  so  plain 
a  case — a  matter  of  fact  which  falls  within  the  reach,  even  of  the 
lowest  understanding  ;  for  this  is  one  of  those  points  on  which,  if  the 
simplest  man  alive  should  deviate  from  truth,  every  man  of  sense 
would  impute  his  deviation  to  a  defect  of  a  very  difFercnt  kind  from 
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diat  of  understanding.     Yel  this  is  the  only  resource  to  which  those 
who  controvert  the  testimony  of  Papias  have  betaken  themselves. 

5.  Eusebius  had  said  of  Papias,*  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  slen- 
der parts,  as  may  be  discovered  from  his  writings."  This  the  his- 
torian mentions,  in  order  to  account  for  the  sentiments  of  that  an- 
cient writer  concerning  the  millenium,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Euse- 
bius, interpreted  too  literally  and  grossly  what  the  apostles  had  seen 
meet  to  veil  under  figurative  language.  But,  not  to  enter  here  into 
the  nature  of  Christ's  reign  for  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth,  before 
the  general  resurrection,  (a  question  foreign  to  the  present  purpose ; 
and  on  which  if  Papias  erred,  he  erred  along  with  many  not  deficient 
in  understanding),  a  man  may  be  very  unfit  forjudging  rightly  of  a 
theological  or  critical  question,  who  would  be  allowed,  by  every 
person  of  common  sense,  a  competent  witness  in  questions  of  plain 
fact  which  had  fallen  under  his  observation  ;  as  whether  Matthew 
had  been  accounted  from  the  beginning  the  writer  of  such  a  Gospel, 
and  whether  he  wrote  it  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek. 

6.  It  seems  to  be  another  objection  to  the  testimony  of  Papias, 
that  he  adds,  "  which  every  one  interpreted  as  he  was  able  ;"  as  if 
he  could  be  understood  to  mean,  that  every  one  was  able  to  inter- 
pret Hebrew.  This  clause  is  an  elliptical  idiom  of  that  sort,  to 
which  something  similar,  in  familiar  conversation,  will  be  found  to 
occur  in  most  languages.  Nobody  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  mean- 
ing to  be,  "  For  some  time  there  was  no  interpretation  in  common 
use,  but  every  one  who  attempted  interpreting,  did  it  the  best  way 
he  could."  The  manner  in  which  this  addition  is  made,  is  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  a  confirmation  of  the  testimony  ;  as  it  leads  me  to 
think,  (but  in  this  1  may  be  deceived),  that  Papias  had  not  from 
testimony  this  part  of  the  information  he  gives  ;  but  that  it  was  what 
he  himself  remembered,  when  there  was  no  version  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  generally  received,  but  every  one  who  could  read  it  in  its 
own  language,  Hebrew,  and  either  in  writing  or  in  speaking  had  re- 
course to  it,  translated  it  as  well  as  he  could.  Thus,  our  Scottish 
Highlanders  may  say  at  this  moment,  that  till  very  lately  they  had 
no  translation  of  the  Bible  into  their  mother  tongue,  that  they  had 
only  the  English  Bible,  which  every  one  interpreted  to  them  as  he 
was  able.  Could  a  reasonable  person,  on  hearing  such  a  declara- 
tion, imagine  that  any  thing  had  been  advanced  which  could  be 
called  either  absurd  or  unintelligible  ? 

7.  The  next  authority  1  shall  recur  to  is  that  of  Ireneus  bishop 
of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp. 
He  saySjf  in  the  only  book  of  his  extant,  that  "  Matthew  among 

*  ''Eq)6dQa  yaq  zoi  a^inQoq  mv  tov  vovv,  ug  av  ix  xm  avxov  Xoymv,  xsx/ijj- 
^afiivov  uuEiv,  (paivixai.     Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  39. 

t  '^0  ixEV  8t]  Max&aXog  iv  xoig'E^gouoig  tfj  idia  diaXixxoj  avxav,  xal  ygoc- 
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ihe  Hebrews  wrote  a  Gospel  in  their  own  language,  whilst  Peter 
and  Paul  were  preaching  the  gospel  at  Rome,  and  founding  the 
church  there."  And  in  a  fragment  of  the  same  author,  which  Grabe 
and  others  have  published,  it  is  said,  "  The  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew  was  written  to  the  Jews ;  for  they  earnestly  desired  a 
Messiah  of  the  posterity  of  David.  Matthew,  in  order  to  satisfy 
them  on  this  point,  began  his  gospel  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus." 

8.  The  third  witness  to  be  adduced  is  Origen,  who  flourished 
in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century.  He  is  quoted  by  Eusebius, 
in  a  chapter*  wherein  he  specially  treats  of  Origen's  account  of  the 
sacred  canon.  "  As  I  have  learnt,"  says  Origen,  "  by  tradition, 
concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received  without  dis- 
pute by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven  ;  the  first  was  writ- 
ten by  Matthew,  once  a  publican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  loho  delivered  it  to  the  Jewish  believers,  composed  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  'EndidMnoia  uvto  ro7g  uno  'lovdatnf.iov  niGiev- 
oaot,  ygafifiuacv  'Ejjgu'i'xocg  ovviiTuy/nei'ovJ'  In  another  place  he 
says,f  "  We  begin  with  Matthew,  who  according  to  tradition,  wrote 
first,  publishing  his  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  believers  who 
were  of  the  circumcision."  Again, J  "  Matthew  writing  for  the 
Hebrews,  who  expected  him  who  was  to  descend  from  Abraham 
and  David,  says.  The  lineage  of  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  David,  son  of 
Abraham."  Let  it  here  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  the  word 
nuQadooig,  as  used  by  ancient  writers,  and  sometimes  by  the  sacred 
penmen,  does  not  entirely  coincide  in  meaning  with  our  word  tradi- 
tion. I  have  here  however  employed  this  word  with  the  common 
run  of  interpreters,  that  I  might  not  be  thought  desirous  of  saying 
more  in  the  version  than  the  original  warrants.  The  word  tradi- 
tion with  us  imports,  as  the  English  lexicographer  rightly  explains 
it,  "  any  thing  delivered  orally  from  age  to  age  ;"  whereas  nagado- 
aig  properly  implies,  "  any  thing  handed  down  from  former  ages,  in 
whatever  way  it  has  been  transmitted,  whether  by  oral  or  by  writ- 
ten testimony  ;  or  even  any  instruction  conveyed  to  others,  either 
by  word  or  by  writing."  In  this  last  acceptation  we  find  it  used  in 
Scripture  ;  "  Hold  the  traditions,  xag  nagccdoafig,  "  which  ye  have 
been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  our  epistle,"  2  Thess.  2:  15.  It 
is  only  when  the  epithet  aygacpog,  unwritten,  is  added  to  nagudoaig, 

q)'>]v  i^rjviyxsv  EvayysUov,  jov  nizgov  xal  lov  JIavXov  iv  "^Pwfxrj  siayyiXi^ofis- 
vav,  xttl  d^sfisXiovvTMV  T7/V  ixxlrjaiocv.     Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  cap.  8. 

*  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  25. 

t  Ag^a^ti'oi  ano  tov  Max&alov,  og  xal  nagaSidoTOtt  nQchog  lom&v  Toig 
^Ji^gaioig  indsdaxivai  to  EvccyysXlov  ix  Tolg  TtEgttofjtrjg  nuntvovaiv.  Com- 
ment, in  Johan. 

X  Mai&cuog  ^sv  yaq  xdlg  ngoadoxowi  tov  i%^ A^qaufi  xal  Ja^id,  'E^qoI- 
oig yQucpwv,  Bi^Xog,  cprjai,  yiviascag' iTjaov Xglatov viov  /ta^i8,  viov'A^gadfi^ 
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that  it  answers  exactly  to  the  Enghsh  word ;  whereas  all  historical 
evidence  comes  under  the  denomination  nugudooig.  In  this  accep- 
tation of  the  terra,  therefore,  to  say  we  have  such  a  thing  hy  tradi- 
tion, is  the  same  as  to  say,  in  English,  "  we  have  this  account 
transmitted  from  former  ages."  In  Papias  and  Ireneus  there  is  no 
mention  of  tradition.  They  spoke  of  what  they  knew,  as  they  had 
immediate  and  most  credible  attestations  from  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  and  with  every  circum- 
stance relating  to  the  publication.  Their  manner  of  expressing 
themselves  on  this  head,  is  that  of  men  who  had  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  what  they  affirm,  and  therefore  consider  it  as  indisputable. 

9.  It  would  be  endless  to  bring  authorities ;  Jerom,  Augustin, 
Epiphanius,  Chrysostora,  Eusebius,  and  many  others  all  attest  the 
same  thing,  and  attest  it  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  they  knew  it 
to  be  uncontroverted,  and  judged  it  to  be  uncontrovertible.  "  But," 
say  some  modern  disputants,  "  all  the  witnesses  you  can  produce  in 
support  of  this  fact  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  reducible  to  one. 
Ireneus,  perhaps,  has  had  his  information  only  from  Papias ;  and 
Origen  from  Papias  and  Ireneus;  and  so  of  all  the  rest  down- 
wards, how  numerous  soever;  so  that  the  whole  evidence  may  be, 
at  bottom,  no  more  than  the  testimony  of  Papias."  But  is  the  posi- 
tive evidence  of  witnesses,  delivered  as  of  a  well-known  fact,  to  be 
overturned  by  a  mere  supposition,  a  perhaps  ?  for  that  the  case 
was  really  as  they  suppose,  no  shadow  of  evidence  is  pretended. 
Papias  is  not  quoted  on  this  article  by  Ireneus,  nor  is  his  name 
mentioned,  or  his  testimony  referred  to.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of 
either  urged  by  Origen.  As  to  Ireneus  from  the  early  period  in 
which  he  lived,  he  had  advantages  for  information  little  inferior  to 
those  of  Papias,  having  been,  in  his  younger  years,  well  acquainted 
with  Polycarp  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  John.  Had  there  then 
subsisted  any  account  or  opinion  contradictory  to  the  account  given 
by  Papias,  Ireneus  must  certainly  have  known  it,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  mentioned  it,  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute  it.  As  the 
matter  stands,  we  have  here  a  perfect  unanimity  of  the  witnesses, 
not  a  single  contradictory  voice ;  no  mention  is  there,  either  from 
those  fathers  or  from  any  other  ancient  writer,  that  ever  another  ac- 
count of  this  matter  had  been  heard  of  in  the  church.  Shall  we 
then  admit  a  mere  modern  hypothesis  to  overturn  the  foundations  of 
all  historic  evidence  ? 

10.  Let  it  be  observed  j^that  Papias,  in  the  words  quoted  from 
him,  attested  two  things  ;  that  Matthew  wrote  the  Gospel  ascribed 
to  him,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  Hebrew.  These  two  points  rest  on 
the  same  bottom,  and  are  equally,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  subjects  of 
testimony.  As  to  both,  the  authority  of  Papias  has  been  equally 
supported  by  succeeding  authors,  and  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  an- 
tiquity.    Now  there  has  not  any  thing  been  advanced  to  invalidate 
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his  testimony,  in  regard  to  the  latter  of  these,  that  may  not,  with 
equal  justice,  be  urged  to  invalidate  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
former.  This  may  be  extended  also  to  other  points  ;  for,  that  Mark 
was  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  rests  ulti- 
mately on  the  same  authority.  Flow  arbitrary  then  is  it,  where  the 
evidence  is  the  same,  and  exposed  to  the  same  objections,  to  admit 
the  one  without  hesitation,  and  to  reject  the  other  ?  Wetstein,  for 
removing  this  difficulty,  has  suggested  a  distinction,  insinuating,  that 
the  former  may  be  the  testimony  of  Papias,  the  latter  only  his  con- 
jecture. But  if  the  words  of  Papias  himself  be  attended  to,  no 
conjecture  was  ever  worse  founded  than  this  of  Wetstein.  Papias 
speaks  of  both  in  the  same  affirmative  tone,  as  of  matters  of  jiublic 
notoriety. 

1  shall  conclude  the  argument  with  observing,  that  the  truth  of 
the  report  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  is  the  only  plausible  ac- 
count that  can  be  given  of  the  rise  of  that  report.  Certain  it  is, 
that  all  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  pardcularly  among  the  Greek 
Christians,  were  unfavorable  to  such  an  opinion.  Soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Hebrew  church,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  Nazarcne,  visibly  declined  every  day  ;  the 
attachment  which  many  of  them  still  retained  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law,  in  like  manner  the  errors  of  the  Ebionites  and  other  divi- 
sions which  arose  among  them,  made  them  soon  be  looked  upon  by 
the  Gentile  churches  as  but  half-christian  at  the  most.  That  an  ad- 
vantage of  this  kind  would  liave  been  so  readily  conceded  to  them 
by  the  Greeks,  in  opposition  to  all  their  own  prejudices,  can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  their  full  conviction  of  the  fact. 

1 1 .  Dr.  Lardner's  doubts  (for  I  can  discover  none  in  Origen)  are 
easily  accounted  for.  Averse,  on  one  hand,  to  admit  that  there  is 
any  book  of  Scripture  whereof  we  have  only  a  translation,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  of  acquiescing  in  an  argument  which  would  un- 
settle the  whole  foundations  of  his  system  of  credibility,  he  is  inclina- 
ble to  compromise  the  matter  by  acknowledging  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  to  be  originals  ;  an  opinion  every  way  improbable, 
and  so  manifestly  calculated  to  sorve  a  turn,  as  cannot  recommend 
it  to  a  judicious  and  impartial  critic.  In  this  way  of  compounding 
matters,  Whitby  also,  and  some  other  disputants  on  the  same  side, 
seem  willing  to  terminate  the  difference.  Nay,  even  Beausobre 
and  Lenfant,  who  have  treated  the  question  at  more  length,  and 
with  greater  warmth  than  most  others,  conclude,  somewhat  queerly, 
in  this  manner :  "  As  there  is  no  dispute  affecting  the  foundation, 
that  is,  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  such  as  we  have  it, 
the  question  about  the  language  ought  to  be  regarded  with  much 
indifference.* 


*  Ainsi,  n'y  ayant  point  dc  dispute  sur  le  fond  de  la  clioso  rn^me,  r'cil- 
VoL.  I  66 
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12.  Having  said  so  much  on  the  external  evidence,  I  shall  add 
bnt^a  few  words  to  show,  that  the  account  of  this  matter  given  by 
the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  is  not  so  destitute  as  some  may 
think  of  internal  probability.  In  every  thing  that  concerned  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  dispensation,  a  particular  attention  was  for 
some  time  shown,  and  the  preference,  before  every  other  nation, 
given  to  the  Jews.  Our  Lord's  ministry  upon  the  earth  was  among 
them  only.  In  the  mission  of  the  apostles,  during  his  own  life, 
they  were  expressly  prohibited  from  going  to  the  Gentiles,  or  so 
much  as  entering  any  city  of  the  Samaritans,  Matt.  10:  5  ;  and  when, 
after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  the  apostolical  commission  was  great- 
ly enlarged,  being  extended  to  all  nations  throughout  the  world,  still 
a  sort  of  precedency  was  reserved  for  God's  ancient  people.  •'  It 
behoved  the  Messiah,"  said  Jesus,  in  his  last  instructions  to  the 
apostles,  "  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  ; 
and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  Luke  24:  46, 
47.  The  orders  then  given  were  punctually  executed.  The  apos- 
tles remained  some  time  in  Jerusalem,  preaching,  and  performing 
miracles  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  wonderlul  success. 
Peter,  in  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  discourses,  without  flattering 
his  countrymen  that  this  dispensation  of  grace  would,  like  the  law, 
be  confined  to  their  nation,  takes  notice  of  their  prerogative,  in 
having  it  first  offered  to  their  acceptance  :  "To  you  first,"  says 
he,  "  God,  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in 
turning  away  every  one  of  )ou  from  his  iniquities,"  Acts  3:  26. 
And  when  the  disciples  began  to  spread  their  Master's  doctrine 
through  the  neighboring  regions,  we  know,  that  till  the  illumination 
they  received  in  the  affair  of  Cornelius,  which  was  several  years  af- 
ter, they  confined  their  teaching  to  their  countrymen  the  Jews. 
And,  even  after  that  memorable  event,  wherever  the  apostles  came, 
they  appear  first  to  have  repaired  to  the  synagogue,  if  there  was  a 
synagogue  in  the  place,  and  to  have  addressed  themselves  to  those 
of  the  circumcision,  and  afterwards  to  the  Gentiles.  What  Paul 
and  Barnabas  said  to  their  Jewish  brethren  at  Antioch,  sets  this 
matter  in  the  strongest  light :  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of 
God  should  FIRST  have  been  spoken  TO  YOU  ;  but  seeing  ye 
put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life, 
lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles,"  Acts  13:  4G.  Have  we  not  then  rea- 
son to  conclude,  from  the  express  order,  as  well  as  from  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Lord,  and  from  the  uniform  practice  of  his  disciples,  that 
it  was  suitable  to  the  will  of  Providence,  in  this  dispensation  of  grace, 


a-diro,  Pur  I'autorite  de  I'Evangile  de  S.  Matthieu,  tel  que  nous  I'avons,  la 
question  de  la  laugue  doit  etre  regardee  uvcc  l)eaucoup  d'iridiflerence. ' 
Prefat'd  sur  S.  Mattiiieu,  iii.  5. 
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that  every  advantage  should  be  first  offered  to  the  Jews,  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  the  gospel,  which'had  been 
first  delivered  to  them  by  word,  both  by  our  Lord  himself  and  by 
his  apostles,  should  be  also  first  presented  to  them  in  writing,  in  that 
very  dialect  in  which  many  of  the  readers,  at  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation, might  remember  to  have  heard  the  same  sacred  truths,  as 
they  came  from  the  mouth  of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
the  great  oracle  of  the  Father,  the  interpreter  of  God  ? 

13.  If  the  merciful  dispensation  was  in  effect  soon  frustrated  bv 
their  defection,  this  is  but  of  a  piece  with  what  happened  in  regard 
to  all  the  other  advantages  they  enjoyed.  The  sacred  deposite  was 
first  corrupted  among  them,  and  afterwards  it  disappeared  ;  for  that 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  used  by  the  Nazarenes,  (to 
which,  as  the  original,  Jerom  sometimes  had  recourse,*  and  which 
he  tells  us,  he  had  translated  into  Greek  andLatin),  and  that  the 
Gospel  also  used  by  the  Ebionites,  were,  though  greatly  vitiated 
and  interpolated,  the  remains  of  Matthew's  original,  will,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  Mill  and  others,  hardly  bear  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Their  loss  of  this  Gospel  proved  the  prelude  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  church.  But  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  what 
was  most  valuable  in  the  work  is  not  lost  to  the  Christian  communi- 
ty. The  version  we  have  in  Greek  i;  written  with  much  simplicity, 
entirely  in  the  idiom  and  manner  of  the  apostles.  And  I  freely  ac- 
knowledge, that  if  the  Hebrew  Gospel  were  still  extant,  such  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Jerom,  or  even  of  Origen,  we  should  have  much 
more  reason  to  confide  in  the  authenticity  of  the  common  Greek 
translation,  than  in  that  of  an  original  wheiewith  such  unbounded 
freedoms  had  been  taken.  The  passages  cfuoted  by  the  ancients 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  accoriiing  to  Matthew,  bear  intrinsic  marks,  the 
most  unequivocal,  of  the  baseness  of  their  origin. 

14.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  inquire  a  little  more  particularly 
what  language  it  was  that  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  meant 
by  Hebrew,  when  they  spoke  of  the  original  of  this  Gospel.  I 
should  have  scarcely  thought  this  inquiry  necessary,  had  I  not  ob- 
served that  this  matter  has  been  more  misunderstood,  even  by  au- 
thors of  some  eminence,  than  I  could  have  imagined.  Beausobre 
and  Lenfant,  in  particular,  go  so  far  as  to  argue  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  fact,  because  what  we  commonly  call  Hebrew,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament,  was  not  then  spoken  either  in  Pales- 
tine or  any  where  else,  being  understood  only  by  the  learned.  And 
that  the  common  language  of  the  country  was  not  meant,  they  con- 
clude from  the  use  which  Eusebius,  who  calls  the  original  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  Hebrew,  makes  of  the  word  Syriac,  when  he  says  of 

*  Hier.  Com.  in  Matt.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.     Matt.  6:  11.  N. 
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Bardasenes  that  he  was  eloquent  in  the  Syrian  language.  "  Thus," 
say  they,  "  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  Hebrew  and  the 
language  of  the  country,  which  he  calls  Syriac."  But  in  this  these 
critics  themselves  have  unluckily  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in  supposing 
that  Syriac  was,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  or  during 
the  subsistence  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  language  of  Palestine.  That 
their  language  at  that  time  had  a  mixture  of  the  Syrian  language  is 
acknowledged,  but  not  that  it  was  the  same.  It  was  what  Jerom 
very  aptly  calls  Syro-Chaldaic,  having  an  affinity  to  both  languages, 
but  much  n)ore  to  the  Chaldean  than  to  the  Syrian.  It  was,  in 
short,  the  language  which  the  Jews  brought  with  them  from  Baby- 
lon after  the  captivity,  blended  with  that  of  the  people  whom  they 
found,  at  their  return,  in  the  land,  and  in  the  neighboring  regions. 
It  is  this  which  is  invariably  called  Hebrew  in  the  New  Testament ; 
1  might  have  said,  in  Scripture — no  language  whatever  being  so 
named  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  denominated  Hebrew,  as  Light- 
foot  has  from  some  rabbinical  v.'ritings  with  great  probability  sug- 
gested '*  because  the  language  of  the  persons  who  returned  irom 
captivity  would  readily  be  called,  by  those  who  possessed  the  land, 
lingua  iransfluviana,  or  transe.uphratcnsis,  thehr\gui\^e  n( ihe  peo- 
ple beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  river  which  they  had  passed  in  re- 
turning to  their  own  country  ;  and  the  name,  as  often  happens, 
would  be  retained,  when  the  language  was  much  altered.  We  are 
surprised,  indeed,  to  find  this  learned  author,  in  another  place, f  in 
contradiction  to  this,  maintaining  that  the  Syriac  was  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  ;  and  still  more  to  observe, 
that  he  advances  some  things  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  found,  if 
attended  to,  totally  to  subvert  his  argument. 

15.  Abram  was  in  Canaan  called  the  Hehrew,  Gen.  14:  13,  for 
this  reason,  probably,  because  he  was  from  the  further  side  of  the 
great  river,  not  because  he  was  descended  from  Heber,  one  indeed 
in  the  line  of  his  progenitors,  but  one  of  Vv'hom  nothing  remarkable 
is  mentioned  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest.  Heber  was  neither 
the  first  after  the  sons  of  Noah,  nor  the  immediate  father  of  the  pa- 
triarch. Accortlingly,  the  word  is,  in  that  passage  where  Abram  is 
so  named,  which  is  the  first  time  it  occurs,  rendered  by  the  Seventy 
o  TifQdrr,g,  transitor.  The  Canaanites,  amongst  whom  he  sojourn- 
ed, appear  to  have  used  the  name  Hebrew  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  wherein  the  Italians  use  the  word  Tramontani  for  all  who  live 
north  of  the  Alps.  The  peculiarity,  in  respect  both  of  religion  and 
of  customs,  which  continued  in  Abram's  posterity  in  the  line  of  Ja- 
cob, and  prevented  them  from  mingling  with  other  nations,  or  adopt- 
ing their  manners,  must  have  been  the  reason  why  this  appellation 
was  given  to   the  descendants  in  continuance,  which  in  strictness 
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was  applicable  to  the  first  comers  only.  But  let  it  be  observed, 
that  though  this  term  was  very  early  used  of  the  nation,  it  was  not 
applied  to  the  language  brought  by  Abram  and  his  family  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees ;  a  language  which  they  soon  lost,  acquiring  in  its  stead 
that  of  the  Canaanites,  amongst  whom  they  lived.  Abram's  tongue 
was  doubtless  Chaldee,  that  of  the  country  whence  he  came.  But 
we  learn  from  the  sacred  historian,  that  Jacob  his  grandson  (though 
he  could  not  fail  to  understand  that  language,  having  lived  so  long 
with  Laban)  spoke  at  home  a  different  tongue.  Lahan  called  the 
heap  which  they  had  raised  Jegar-sahudutha  ;  hut  Jacob  called  it 
Galeed,  Gen.  31:  47.  Both  names  signify  the  same  thing,  the 
heap  of  testimony ;  the  former  being  Chaldee,  the  latter  what  is  now 
always  called  Hebreiv,  but  then  the  language  of  Canaan. 

I  have  observed  already,  that  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  we  now  always  call  Hebrew,  is  never  so  called  in 
Scripture,  neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  new.  This  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  was  not  anciently  so  named  by  any  body, 
and  that  if  any  language  had  been  in  the  Old  Testament  named 
Hebrew,  it  would  have  been  the  Chaldee,  agreeably  to  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word  Hebreiv,  the  language  of  those  who  lived  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  This,  however,  might  be  accounted  no  more  than  a 
presumption,  perhaps  but  a  plausible  conjecture,  if  the  language  of 
the  Israelites  were  not  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  other  names.  It  is  commonly  called  there  the  Jew''s  language, 
2  Kings  18:  26,  28.  2  Chron.  32:  18.  Isa.  36:  11,  13,  and  in  one 
place,  the  language  of  Canaan,  Isa.  19:  18.  That  in  after-times 
the  ancient  Jewish  tongue,  which  was  often  named  the  holy  language, 
was  also  called  Hebrew,  is  not  denied.  Josephus  in  particular 
names  it  so,*  in  relating  the  message  of  Rabshakeh  from  the  King 
of  Assyria  to  King  Hezekiah,  above  referred  to,  as  he  uses  the 
word '-fi/Jpoi'or/,  in  Hebrew,  where  the  sacred  historian  has  said 
ri'i'iTn-^  Jehudith,  and  the  Seventy  'Jovduiari,  intheJeivs^  language. 
But  this  is  long  posterior  to  the  finishing  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  Josephus  did  not  write  till  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century.  In  the 
prologue  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  term  'E^gaiaxi  is  like- 
wise used,  but  it  is  not  certain  in  what  acceptation.  By  the  ac- 
count given  there,  that  book  was  translated  into  Greek  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  King  of  Egypt,  by  Jesus,  who  was  the  son 
of  Sirach,  and  the  grandson  of  Jesus  the  author.  As  the  original, 
therefore,  must  have  been  written  long  after  the  captivity,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  was  composed  in  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Palestine  at  the  time,  than  that  it  was  written  in  a  dead  language 
understood  only  by   the  learned;  and  consequently  that  the  word 

*  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
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occurs  in  that  prologue  in  tiie  same  acceptation  wherein  it  is  always 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  It  has,  in  my  judgment,  been  proved 
beyond  contradiction  by  the  learned,  particularly  Bochart,*  Wal- 
ton,f  and  Le  Clerc,J  that  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  no 
other  than  the  native  tongue  of  the  Canaanites,  which,  in  Greek 
writers,  is  called  Phenician,  and  did  not  materially  differ  from  the 
dialect  of  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  Carthaginians.  Canaan  is 
rendered  by  the  Seventy  diotvly.^],  Phcnicia,  Ex.  16:  35  ;  a  Ca- 
naanitish  woman  OoiviaoTi,  a  Phenician  woman,  Ex.  6:  15;  and 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  called,  rJ;^c'J,oa  rtoi/  0o«;>/xfoi/,  the  country  of 
the  Phenicians,  Josh.  5:  12.  And  even  in  the  New  Testament  we 
have  a  plain  proof  that  the  names  were  used  promiscuously,  inas- 
much as  the  person  who  is  called  by  one  evangelist  a  woman  of  Ca- 
naan, Matt.  15:  22,  is  denominated  by  another  evangelist  a  Syro- 
Phenician,  Mark  7:  24. 

16.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Chaldea,  which  before  the  captivity,  seems  never  to  have 
been  denominated  Hebrew,  was  always  by  tiie  Jews  distinguished 
by  some  other  name.  The  most  common  was  that  which,  in  the 
English  translation,  after  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  is  ren- 
dered Syria?!,  but  is  in  the  original  rrijonN  Aramith.  It  is  so  called 
in  some  of  the  places  above  quoted,  and  in  like  manner  by  Ezra, 
ch.  4:  7.  The  oriental  name  Aram,  though  commonly  rendered 
Syria,  does  not  exactly  correspond  in  meaning  to  this  word,  at  least 
in  the  use  made  of  it  in  latter  times.  The  boundary  of  Syria  on 
the  east,  when  the  name  came  to  be  used  in  a  more  confined  man- 
ner, was  the  river  Euphrates  ;  whereas  Aram  comprehended  large 
tracts  of  country  beyond  the  river,  as  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  As- 
syria. Syria  was  included,  but  it  made  only  a  part.  Now  the 
Jewish  language  was  so  different  from  this,  that  it  is  manifest  the 
common  people  anciently  in  Judea  understood  nothing  of  Aramic 
or  Chaldee.  For  a  proof  of  this  we  need  recur  only  to  some  of 
the  places  above  referred  to,  2  Kings  18:  26.  Isa.  36:  11.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  of  the  same  people,  the  Chaldeans,  that  the  prophet 
speaks  in  this  prediction  :  "  Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation  upon  you  from 
afar,  O  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord ;  it  is  a  mighty  nation,  it  is 
an  ancient  nation,  a  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not,  nei- 
ther understandest  what  they  say,"  Jer.  5:  15. 

17.  But,  it  may  be  said,  since  the  name  Aram  included  the 
country  commonly  called  Syria,  and  was  equally  applicable  to  it  as 
to  any  other  part,  and  since  the  word  Aramith  was  employed  to  de- 
note the  language  of  the  whole,  the  Syrian  and  the  Chaldean  must 
have  been  one  and   the  same  language.     That  they  were  so  origi- 
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nally,  I  am  fully  convinced.  In  process  of  time,  however,  from  the 
different  fates  to  which  the  eastern  parts  and  the  western  of  that 
once  great  empire  were  snhjected,  there  gradually  sprang  uj)  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  them  insomuch  that  in  later  times  they 
may  not  unfitly  be  denominated  different  languages,  though  still  they 
have  more  affinity  to  each  other  than  any  other  two  of  the  oriental 
tongues.  The  same  language  is  called  also  very  properly  the  tongue 
of  the  Chaldeans,  Dan.  1:  4.  Now,  as  the  Jews,  when  they  re- 
turned from  captivity,  brought  a  dialect  of  this  language  with  them 
into  their  own  country,  it  suited  their  national  pride  to  adopt  such  a 
general  name  as  Hebrew,  which,  though  it  may  signify,  when  ex- 
plained from  etymology,  the  language  spoken  beyond  the  river,  would 
be  generally  understood  to  denote  the  language  of  the  people  called 
Hebrews,  a  name  by  which  their  nation  had  been  distinguished  from 
the  beginning.  Tliis  appellation,  therefore,  must  appear  more  eligi- 
ble to  them  than  any  name  which  would  serve  more  directly  to  re- 
mind themselves  and  others  that  they  had  lived  so  long  in  subjec- 
tion to  another  people  ;  a  disagreeable  effect,  which  could  not  fail 
to  result  from  their  calling  the  language  they  had  adopted  Chaldee, 
Babylonian,  or  even  the  language  of  Aram.  Besides  to  have  call- 
ed it  so,  would  have  confounded  It  with  a  language  considerably 
different. 

18.  We  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  dialect  which  the  Jews  in- 
troduced into  Judea,  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
as  entirely  pure.  But,  in  whatever  state  it  might  have  been  at  first, 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  its  purity  could  have  been  preserved  five 
hundred  years,  especially  considering  the  great  variety  of  calamities, 
as  well  as  the  different  species  of  tyranny,  which  the  nation  expe- 
rienced in  that  interval.  The  language  of  the  neighbors,  and  of 
those  who,  frou)  the  circumjacent  countries,  had  during  the  people's 
absence  possessed  the  land  which  was  chiefly  Syriac,  would  have 
a  considerable  share  in  the  ordinary  speech.  With  these  we  might 
expect  to  find  a  mixture  of  Persic,  Greek,  and  Latin  words,  as  Ju- 
dea had  been  successively  subjected  to  the  Macedonians,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Romans.  Exactly  such  it  is  found  to  have  been  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour.  What,  therefore,  is  called  Hebrew,  in 
the  New  Testament  and  by  the  earliest  fathers,  is  not  the  language 
of  the  Scri[)tures  of  the  Old  Testament  s|)oken  by  the  Jews  in  Pal- 
estine before  the  captivity  ;  it  is  not  the  Chaldee,  spoken  in  Baby- 
lon, neither  is  it  the  Syriac  spoken  in  the  neighboring  countiy  of 
Syria  ;  but  it  is  a  dialect  forn)ed  of  all  the  three  languages,  chiefly 
the  two  last  blended  together,  and  which  is  therefore  properly  de- 
nominated Syro-Chaldaic,  as  having  a  great  affinity  to  both,  and  at 
the  same  time  retaining  much  of  the  old  Hebrew  idiom.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalen),  the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
and    the   dispersion  of  the   people  by  the  Romans,   their  particular 
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dialect  fell  quickly  into  disuse  ;  and  Syriac,  the  language  of  the 
province,  (for  to  Syria,  Palestine  had  before  now  been  annexed), 
became  soon  the  prevailing  language  of  the  whole  country.  This 
will,  perhaps,  in  part  account  for  the  undoubted  fact,  that  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  Matthew's  original  was  in  a  short  time  no  where  to  be 
found.  The  very  dialect  shared  in  the  fate  of  the  people,  and  did 
not  long  survive  their  city  and  temple. 

19.  Further,  that  the  language  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament  (though  justly  accounted  much  nearer  to  the  lan- 
guage used  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  than  that  of  any  other  ver- 
sion now  extant)  is  not  properly  the  same  language,  may  be  proved 
from  that  very  translation  itself;  where  we  sometimes,  not  always, 
find  a  difference  between  the  words  which  the  sacred  writers  have 
retained  in  the  original  form,  and  those  employed  by  the  Syriac 
interpreter.  In  some  cases,  I  admit,  they  are  the  same.  Thus  the 
evangelist  Mark  has  given  in  his  Gospel,  chap.  5:  41,  the  original 
expression,  Talitha  cumi,  used  by  our  Lord,  adding  the  interpretation 
into  Greek.  The  Syriac  translator  employs  also  the  original  expres- 
sion, but  .adds  no  interpretation,  finding  that  it  suits  equally  the  Sy- 
rian language  as  that  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  called  Hebrew. 
Nay,  the  same  expression  is  used  in  another  Gospel  in  the  Syriac, 
Luke  8:  54,  where  the  evangelist  had  not,  as  ]Mark,  introduced  the 
original  words.  Also  many  words,  as  Rabbi  and  nbba,  are  the 
same  in  both.  This  may  likewise  be  said  of  the  word  Ephphatha, 
Mark  7:  34,  (though  spelt  a  little  differently),  to  which  no  interpre- 
tation is  added  -in  the  Syriac  version.  The  small  difierence  in 
spelling  ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  Greek  original,  and  not 
to  any  variation  in  the  Syriac  from  the  Hebrew.  It  was  customary, 
in  writing  Greek,  to  make  such  alterations  on  foreign  words  intro- 
duced, as  suited  the  Grecian  orthography.  Hence  the  many  chan- 
ges in  the  Septuagint  on  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  to 
some  proper  names,  which  have  the  signification  of  appellatives, 
Cephas,  being  of  the  same  import  in  both  languages,  needed  not 
an  interpretation  in  Syriac  as  in  Greek  ;  John  1:  42.  On  the  name 
Thomas  there  was  an  inconsiderable  difference.  What  was  Thao- 
ma  in  the  dialect  of  Jerusalem,  was,  in  the  proper  Syrian,  Thama. 
This  interpretation  is  thrice  given  in  the  Syriac  version  of  John's 
Gospel,  (11:  16,  20:  24,  21:  2),  as  answering  to  the  Greek  ^Idu- 
fxog,  twin.  Boanerges,  Mark  3:  17,  Aceldama,  Acts  1:19,  [and 
Golgotha,  Matt.  27:  33,  are  all  translated  by  that  interpreter,  who 
would  not  have  made  this  distinction  with  regard  to  them,  if  he  had 
thought  them  equally  intelligible  to  Syrian  readers  with  the  terms 
•whereof  he  has  given  no  explanation.  As  to  the  change  made  by 
that  interpreter  on  the  cry,  Eli,  cli,  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  the 
cross,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  notes  on  the  passages  where  it 
is  mentioned  ;  Matt.  26:  46,,  Mark  15;  34.     On  the  name  Siloam, 
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John  9:  7,  a  small  alteration  is  made  ;  and  no  interpretation  is  added, 
as  in  the  Greek,  because  the  word,  so  altered,  conveys  the  same 
meaning  in  Syriac  which  Siloam  did  in  the  dialect  of  Jerusalem, 
and  consequently  needs  no  interpretation.  All  these  observations 
serve  to  show  both  the  affinity  of  the  two  languages  and  their  dif- 
ference. The  difference  in  my  judgment,  was  enough  to  render 
one  of  them  unintelligible  to  those  who  were  accustomed  only  to 
the  other;  and  the  affinity  was  so  great,  as  to  render  a  very  little 
practice  sufficient  to  qualify  those  who  spoke  the  one  for  understand- 
ing the  other.  Whether  the  same  may  not  be  said  of  some  northern 
European  tongues,  as  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  or 
even  of  those  of  the  Southern  regions,  as  French,  Italian,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
these  languages  to  determine. 

20.  I  shall  add  only  one  remark  more  for  evincing  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  language  called  Hebrew  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Syriac  :  it  is  this,  that  the  name  always  given  to  Syria,  in 
the  Syriac  version,  is  not  Aram,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  iN"^"ilO 
Suria  ;  vi^hence,  according  to  analogy,  the  name  appropriated  to  the 
language  is  n"'i<'^"nD  Suriaith ;  *whereas  'E^Qu'lort,  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  or  r?]  'jEj^gaidt,  dtukixio),  is  never  rendered  Suri- 
aith, but  Ghibraith.  See  the  passages  quoted  in  the  margin  ;  f  in 
some  of  which,  we  have  both  the  name  itself  in  what  is  called  He- 
brew, the  language  of  the  place,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Syriac 
reader,  an  interpretation  of  the  name  into  that  tongue.  This  shows 
evidently,  that  the  Hebrew  word  had  no  currency  with  them,  as  it 
needed  an  explanation.  Nay  more,  in  the  postscript  subjoined  to 
the  Syriac  version  of  this  Gospel,  the  language  in  which  Matthew 
wrote  and  preached  is  not  termed  Suriaith,  but  Ghibraith.'^  Let 
it  be  observed,  that  I  urge  this,  not  as  a  testimony  of  the  facts,  (as 
a  testimony  it  is  not  needed,  and  would  be  of  very  little  conse- 
quence), but  solely  to  mark  the  distinction  observed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words  Syriac  and  Hebrew.  But  enough  for  showing 
that  the  language  called  Hebrew  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  the  same  with  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  never  in  Scripture  called  Hebrew ;  that  it  is  neither  pure  Syriac 
nor  Chaldee,  but  that  it  approaches  nearest  the  last  of  these,  though 
with  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  other  two.  An  attention  to  these 
things  will  serve  to  show,  how  ill-founded   many  things  are  which 

*  Shaffii  Lexicon  Syriac.     N.  T.  edition  2d  a  prsetermissa. 

t  Luke  23:  38  ;  John  5:  2.  19:  13,  17,  20 ;  Acts  21:  40.  22:  2.  26:  14  ; 
Rev.  9:  11.  16:  16. 

t  The  postscript,  literally  translated,  is,  "  Here  endeth  the  holy  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew's  preaching,  which  he  preached  in  Hebrew,  in  the  land 
of  Palestine." 

Vol.  I.  67 
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have  been  advanced  on   this   subject  by  Basnage,   Beausobre,  and 
others.  ^^ 

*  In  a  late  celebrated  work,  an  liy[)othesis  is  hinted  wliich  diifers  from 
all  the  precedinijr.  "  Did  Ciirist,"  sajis  Mr.  Gihhon,  vol.  iv.  p.  381,  N.  131, 
"  speak  the  rahhinical  or  Syriac  tongue  ?  "  The  hitter  part  of  this  question  is 
answered  already  ;  to  tlie  former  the  answer  is  plain.  No  such  tongue  was 
known  then  as  the  rahbinical.  This  dialect,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  I)y  the  Romans, 
was  never  the  language  of  the  people  anywhere  :  Its  use  was  solely  among 
the  Jewish  doctors  or  rahhis,  whence  it  has  its  name.  The  language  of 
the  people  would  after  they  were  scattered  through  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  soon  be  supplanted  by  the  languages  of  the  different  regions  into 
which  they  were  dispersed.  As  to  those  Jews  who  were  qualified  for 
study,  they  had  tlie  strongest  inducements  to  make  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  princi|)ai  object  of  their  attention.  The  constant  use 
of  it  in  their  synagogues  served  both  as  a  spur  to  the  study,  and  as  an 
help  in  the  acquisition.  When  use  had  rendered  it  familiar  to  them,  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  to  em[)loy  it  as  the  medium  of  corres- 
I)ondence  with  their  learned  countrymen  in  distant  lands.  They  had  no 
other  comtnon  language  ;  and  this  had  one  advantage,  (of  great  moment  to 
them,  consideringthe  unchristian  treatment  they  commoidy  met  with  from 
Christian  nations),  that  no  body  understood  it  but  themselves.  From  using 
it,  at  first,  in  conveying  their  remarks  on  the  sacred  text,  they  came  gradu- 
ally to  extend  it  to  the  discussion  of  other  topics,  historical,  philosophical, 
etc.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  having  no  standard  but  the  O.  T. 
they  would  be  often  at  a  loss  for  words  ;  for,  however  rich  that  language 
may  originally  have  been,  it  is  but  a  small  jiart  of  its  treasure  which  can 
be  contained  in  so  narrow  a  compass.  How  much  would  one  of  us  find 
himself  embarrassed  in  com[)osing  in  English,  if  limited  to  the  words 
employed  in  the  common  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  rabbis, 
to  rid  themselves  of  this  difFicidty,  had  recourse  to  two  expedients.  One 
was,  to  form,  analogically,  from  biblical  roots,  <lerivatives,  to  the  meaning 
of  which  the  analojcry  of  the  formation  would  prove  a  sufficient  guide. 
Thus,  from  verbs  occurring  only  in  the  conjugation  kal,  they  form  regu- 
larly the  niphal,  hiphil,  hophal,  and  hithpael ;  also  verbal  nouns,  participles, 
etc.  From  abstracts  they  form  concretes,  and  conversely.  There  is  rea- 
sot)  to  believe  that  many  of  those  words  are  genuine  Hebrew,  though  in 
the  few  ancient  books  extant  they  do  not  occur.  But  vvliether  genuine  or 
not  was  of  little  consequence,  as  the  regular  formation  rendered  them  in- 
telligible. Their  other  expedient  was  (what,  in  some  degree,  is  used  by 
writers  in  every  tongue  when  in  a  strait)  to  adopt  words  from  other  lan- 
guages. The  chief  resources  of  the  rabbis  have  been  Chaldaic,  Arabic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  ;  tliey  do  not  reject  entirely  the  aid  of  modern  tongues. 
The  Grammar  of  the  rabbinical,  is  that  of  the  aticient  Hebrew.  The 
Lexicon  of  iiie  former  contains  that  of  the  latter,  and  a  good  deal  more. 
To  illustrate  the  difference  by  a  comparison,  I  hardly  think  that  the  rab- 
binical differs  so  nujch  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
Latin  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  differs  from  that  of  the  Augustine  age. 
Though  the  question,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  has  no  relation  to  the 
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21.  When  men's  opinions  favor  their  known  prejudices,  this 
circumstance  is  a  considerable  abatement  from  the  authority  of  such 
opinions  ;  and  even  when  their  testimony  favors  their  prejudices, 
there  is  still  ground  for  abatement,  though  in  a  less  degree — men 
not  being  so  easily  misled  in  matters  of  testimony  as  in  matters  of 
opinion.  The  contrary  liolds,  when  either  the  opinion  or  the  testi- 
mony given  is  unfavorable  to  the  prejudices  of  the  person  who  gives 
it.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  case  of  the  ancient  Gentile  Cliristians, 
when  they  gave  a  testimony  which,  in  any  respect,  favored  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Nazarenes.  Their  testimony  is  itself,  at  least,  a 
strong  presumption  of  their  Impartiality,  and  of  the  justice  of  a  rival 
claim.  The  reverse  is  the  natural  presumption  in  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  a  modern  disputant,  when  that  opinion  serves  manifestly 
to  support  a  favorite  tenet,  controverted  by  an  adverse  sect.  This 
consideration  will  be  found  greatly  to  diminish  the  weight,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  have  any  weight,  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  this 
head  in  latter  ages,  against  the  uniform  suffrage  of  antiquity. 

22.  That  this  Gospel  was  composed  by  one  born  a  Jew,  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  the  opinions,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  his 
countrymen  ;  that  it  was  composed  by  one  conversant  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  habituated  to  their  idiom  ;  a  man  of  plain  sense,  but 
of  little  or  no  learning,  except  what  he  derived  from  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  finally,  that  it  vv-as  the  production  of  a 
man  who  wrote  seriously,  and  from  conviction  ;  who,  as  on  most 
occasions  he  had  been  present,  had  attended  closely  to  the  facts 
and  speeches  which  he  related  ;  but  who,  in  writing,  entertained 
not  the  most  distant  view  of  setting  off  himself  by  the  relation — we 
have  as  strong  internal  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  ad- 
mit ;  and  much  stronger  than  that  wherein  the  mind  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  acquiesces.  Now,  exactly  such  a  man  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  Matthew  must  have  been  ;  of  whom,  as  we 
have  seen  we  have  an  historical  proof,  quite  unexceptionable,  that 
he  was  the  author. 

23.  That  this  history  was  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  his 
countrymen  the  Jews,  we  have,  in  aid  of  historical  evidence,  very 
strong  presumptions  from  the  tenor  of  the  book  itself.  Every  cir- 
cumstance is  carefully  pointed  out,  which  might  conciliate  the  faith 
of  that  nation  ;  eveiy  unnecessary  expression  is  avoided,  which 
might  in  any  way  serve  to  obstruct  it.  To  come  to  particulars : 
There  was  no  sentiment  relating  to  the  Messiah  with  which  the  Jews 

language  of  Matthew's  Gosftel  ;  yet,  as  it  is  natural  to  conclude  (and  I  am 
persuaded  is  the  flict)  tliat  the  lanj^UMge  spoken  by  our  Lord  was  that  in 
which  Matthew  wrote,  I  have  thought  it  reasonable  to  take  this  notice  of  it 
knowing  that  the  slightest  suggestions  of  a  writer  of  eminence  rarely  fail 
fto  make  an  impression  on  some  readers. 
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were  more  strongly  possessed,  than  that  he  must  be  of  the  race  of 
Abram,  and  of  the  family  of  David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with 
great  propriety,  begins  his  narrative  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus. 
That  he  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judea,  is  another  circum- 
stance in  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews  of  those  times  were 
universally  agreed.  His  birth  in  that  city,  with  some  very  memora- 
ble circumstances  that  attended  it,  this  historian  has  also  taken  the 
first  opportunity  to  mention.  Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or 
other  sacred  books,  which  either  foretell  any  tiling  that  should  hap- 
pen to  him,  or  admit  an  allusive  application,  or  were,  in  that  age, 
generally  understood  to  be  applicable  to  events  which  concern  the 
Messiah,  are  never  passed  over  in  silence  by  this  evangelist.  The 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  was  always  to  the  Jews,  convinced  of  the  in- 
spiration of  their  sacred  writings,  a  principal  topic  of  argument.  Ac- 
cordingly, none  of  the  evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Mat- 
thew, that  nothing  of  this  kind  should  be  overlooked.  And,  though 
the  quality  I  am  going  to  mention  is  not  always  to  be  discovered  in 
modern  translations,  none  of  the  sacred  penmen  has  more  properly 
avoided-  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  any  term  offensive  to  his 
countrymen.* 

24.  That  we  find  so  much  of  this  kind  in  the  Greek,  has  been 
urged  by  some  as  an  argument  that  it  is  the  original  of  this  Gospel, 
though  in  fact  it  proves  no  more,  than  that  it  is  either  the  original 
or  a  close  translation  ;  for  other  acknowledged  versions  can  be  pro- 
duced, in  which  this  circumstance  is  equally  observable.  In  regard 
to  this  I  frankly  own  that  the  Greek,  in  my  judgment,  has  not  many 
of  those 'peculiarities  which  may  be  called  marks  of  translation. 
That  which  might  chiefly  appear  such  to  a  critic,  is  no  other  than 
what  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  Jewish  original  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  written  in  that  age  and  country.  The  quality  I  allude 
to,  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  oriental  idiom,  in  which  Mat- 
thew, I  believe,  will  not  be  found  to  abound  more  than  the  other 
evangelists,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  who  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
all  parties,  wrote  in  Greek.  Some  other  arguments  of  this  kind,  as, 
that  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  generally  in  the 
words  of  the  Septuagint ;  that  the  words  used  on  certain  occasions 
by  our  Lord  are  retained  and  explained  ;  are  fully  answered  by 
Simon, f  to  whom,  that  I  may  not  prove  tedious,  1  must  refer  the 
reader. 

25.  There  is,  however,  one  argument  from  the  language,  and 
but  one,  that  has  occurred  to  my  observation,  which  forms  at  least 
a  presumption  that  the  Greek  is  a  version.  Though  the  sacred 
writers  in  that  language  sometimes  retain  in  their  narratives,  with- 
out adding  an  explanation,  a  memorable  oriental  word,  in  frequent. 


*  Chap.  1:  II.  Note.         f  Hist.  Crit.  du  Texte  du  N.  T.  ch.  v.  etc. 
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use  among  the  people,  and  known  to  all  connected  with  them,  such 
as  Hosanna,  Hallelujah  ;  we  never  find,  in  the  moral  or  didactic 
part,  any  thing  introduced  from  a  different  tongue,  whicli  renders 
the  import  of  a  precept  unintelligible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
tongue.  Indeed,  in  the  history,  the  very  words  spoken  (to  impress 
those  more  strongly  who  happen  to  understand  them)  are,  though 
seldom,  sometimes  mentioned,  but  they  are  always  accompanied  with 
an  interpretation,  that  no  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning. 
Such  are  Ephphatha,  Talitha  cumi,  and  the  exclamation  on  the 
cross.  But  the  prohibition  of  what  is  criminal,  and  that  under  a 
severe  sanction,  where  the  crime  itself  is  expressed  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  left  unexplained,  is  totally  without  a  parallel  in  holy 
writ.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  words  thus  rendered  in 
the  common  version  :  "  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ;  but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou 
FOOL,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire,"  Matt.  5:  22.  1  think,  with 
Dr.  Sykes,  that  i^mqi,  in  this  place,  ought  to  be  understood  as  an 
oriental,  and  not  a  Greek  word,  as  well  as  Qaxa  ;  for  n"i73  moreh, 
is  actually  such  a  word,  and  could  not  be  represented  otherwise  in 
the  Greek  character.  The  English  translators,  therefore,  had  the 
same  reason  for  rendering  the  latter  clause,  "Whosoever  shall  say 
Moreh,"  that  they  had  for  rendering  the  former  clause,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  say  Raca."  It  is  at  least  presumable,  that  the  same 
caution  whicb  led  the  writer  to  preserve  the  original  term  in  one 
member  of  this  sentence,  would  lead  him  also  to  preserve  it  in  the 
other,  more  especially  as  this  is  the  clause  which  contains  the  se- 
verest threatening. 

Besides,  our  finding  that  this  word  is  a  term  of  reproach  in  the 
dialect  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  other,  adds  greatly  to  the  proba- 
bility that  it  was  so  understood  by  the  writer.  Moreover,  if  this  be 
interpreted  as  a  Greek  word,  and  rendered  thou  fool,  it  will  coin- 
cide with  raca,  stultus,  fatuus,  which  can  hardly  be  rendered  other- 
wise ;  whereas,  there  is  evidently  intended  here  a  gradation  in  the 
crimes,  as  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  punishments.  Now,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  this  manner,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  suits  more 
the  excessive  scrupulosity  of  a  translator,  than  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  an  inspired  writer,  who  means  to  instruct  his  readers  in 
every  duty,  and  to  warn  them  against  every  danger.  Did  the  sa- 
cred penman  find  it  necessary  to  employ  oriental  terms,  because 
those  reproachful  names  had  nothing  equivalent  to  them  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  consequently  because  those  who  spoke  Greek, 
not  being  susceptible  of  the  guilt  implied  in  using  these  words,  were 
in  no  danger  of  incurring  the  punishment .''  This  is  too  absurd  to 
be  believed  by  any  body.  There  is  no  language,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, in  which  abuse  may  not  be  uttered  ;  and  indignation,  con- 
tempt, and  abhorrence,  signified  in  the  highest  degree.     In  such  a 
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case,  therefore,  it  would  be  unaccountable  and  unparalleled  in  an 
inspired  author  to  adopt  terms  unintelligible  to  the  people  whose 
language  he  writes,  and  leave  them  unexplained  ;  but  this  manner 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  translator,  especially  when  we 
consider  how  apt  the  early  translators  among  the  Jews  were  to  car- 
ry their  scruples  this  way  to  excess.  1  had  occasion  to  observe 
before,*  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  translating  is  to  find 
words  in  one  language,  that  perfectly  correspond  to  those  of  another 
which  relate  to  manners  and  sentiments.  In  most  other  matters, 
there  is  comparatively  but  little  difficulty.  The  word  moreh,  here 
used  by  the  Evangelist,  differs  only  in  number  from  morim,  the  com- 
pellaiion  with  which  Moses  and  Aaron  addressed  the  people  of  Israel, 
when  they  said  Num.  20:  10,  with  manifest  and  indecent  passion,  as 
rendered  in  the  English  Bible,  "  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,"  and  were, 
for  their  punishment,  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  word,  however,  as  it  is  oftener  used  to  imply  rebellion  against 
God  than  against  any  earthly  sovereign,  and  as  it  includes  disbelief 
of  his  word  as  well  as  disobedience  to  his  command,  I  think  better 
rendered'  in  this  place  miscreant,  which  is  also,  like  the  original 
term,  expressive  of  the  greatest  abhorrence  and  detestation.  Jn  this 
way  translated,  the  gradation  of  crimes,  as  well  as  of  punishments, 
is  preserved,  and  the  impropriety  avoided,  of  delivering  a  moral 
precept,  of  consequence  to  men  of  all  denominations,  in  words  in- 
telligible only  to  the  learned. 

Dr.  Owen  remarks  that  the  Syriac  interpreter  did  not  take  the 
word  in  this  sense  ;  for,  though  he  retains  raca  untranslated,  he 
renders  moreh  by  a  word  that  signifies  fool.  But  this  difficulty 
vanishes  on  reflecting  that  the  language  of  Palestine,  as  has  been 
shown,  was  not  then  Syriac,  though  it  contained  a  considerable 
mixture  of  Syrian  words.  Now,  as  that  interpreter  translated  from 
the  Greek,  he  must  have  been  sensible  that  guna  was  not  Greek 
but  Syriac,  and  that  its  meaning  suited  the  scope  of  the  passage. 
It  therefore  needed  no  translation  in  a  Syriac  book.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  must  have  perceived  that  ^«wp6  is  a  Greek  word,  a  term 
of  reproach,  and  consequently,  in  some  measure,  suiting  the  scope 
of  the  passage.  But,  if  faith  is  due  to  our  best  lexicons,  (the  Hep- 
taglotton  of  Castellus  in  particular),  it  is  not,  in  this  acceptation, 
Syriac,  though  it  is  both  Hebrew  and  Chaldean.  That  the  Syriac 
interpreter  should,  in  translating  a  Greek  book,  consider  fibi()i,  as 
Greek,  which  he  knew  not  to  be  Syriac,  and  should  translate  it  ac- 
cordingly, is  not  more  surprising  than  that  the  Latin,  or  any  other 
interpreter,  should  do  so.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  those  who 
know  that  the  connexion  which  the  dialect  of  Judea  had  with  the 
ancient   Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  was,  at  least,   not  inferior  to  that 


*  Diss.  II.  Part  i.  sect.  4. 
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which  it  had  with  Syriac,  should  not  recur  to  those'tongues,  as  well 
as  to  the  latter,  for  light  in  doubtful  cases.  So  much  for  Matthew's 
language. 

26.  As  the  sacred  writers,  especially  the  evangelists,  have  many 
qualities  in  common,  so  there  is  something  in  every  one  of  them, 
which,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest. 
That  which  principally  distinguishes  Matthew,  is  the  distinctness 
and  particularity  with  which  he  has  related  many  of  our  Lord's 
discourses  and  moral  instructions.  Of  these,  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  his  charge  to  the  apostles,  his  illustrations  of  the  nature  of 
his  kingdom,  and  his  prophecy  on  mount  Olivet,  are  examples.  He 
has  also  wonderfully  united  simplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the 
replies  of  his  Master  to  the  cavils  of  his  adversaries.  He  has,  at 
the  same  time,  his  peculiarities  in  point  of  diction.  Of  these  I 
know  none  more  remarkable  then  the  phrase  i] (juadituxwv  ov(}avMv 
the  kingdom  or  reign  of  heaven,  which  is  used  by  him  about  thirty 
times,  and  by  no  other  sacred  writer.  Tlie  other  evangelists,  in  par- 
allel passages,  always  say  >;  §aoiXtia  jov  f'Jtou,  the  kingdom  or  reign 
of  God,  an  expression  which  occurs  only  five  times  in  Matthew. 
Being  early  called  to  the  apostleship,  he  was  an  eye,  and  ear-wit- 
ness of  most  of  the  things  which  he  relates.  And  though  I  do  not 
think  it  was  the  scope  of  any  of  these  historians  to  adjust  their  nar- 
atives  by  the  precise  order  of  time  wherein  the  event  happened, 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  incline  me  to  think,  that  Mat- 
thew has  approached  at  least  as  near  that  order-  as  any  of  them. 
They  do  not  call  their  works  histories ;  and  as  to  the  import  of  the 
title  ivuyyfltof  commonly  given,  it  is,  in  this  application,  well  ex- 
plained by  Justin  Martyr,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  who 
makes  it  equivalent  to  (xnof.(vri(.{OvfV(.iuia,  memorable  things  or  me- 
moirs, according  to  the  explanation  of  this  word  given  by  Johnson, 
which  he  defines,  An  account  of  transactions  familiarly  written. 

27.  It  has  been  shown,  that  we  have  reason  to  consider  Matthew's 
Greek  Gospel,  which  we  at  present  possess,  as  a  version  from  the 
original,  written  in  the  language  spoken  in  Palestine  in  our  Lord's 
time,  and  during  the  subsistence  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
But  as  to  the  translator,  nothing  but  conjecture  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  learned.  The  obscurity  in  whicli  the  question  about 
the  translator  lies,  can  no  wise  affect  the  credibility  of  the  fact,  that 
it  is  a  translatioR.  Who  ever  doubted  that  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  old  Italic,  are  translations .''  Yet  the  translators  are 
equally  unknown  with  the  Greek  interpreter  of  Matthew's  Hebrew 
Gospel.  This  is  oftenest  the  case  with  ancient  versions ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  is  very  ancient,  it  having 
been  made  before  those  freedoms  were  taken  with  the  original,  which 
have  justly  brought  dishonor  on  the  Nazarene. 

28.  That  Matthew's  Gospel  was  first  published,  is  another  opin- 
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ion,  as  was  hinted  already,  which  rests  on  the  concurrent  voice  of 
antiquity  —  the  same  foundation  with  that  on  which  our  behef  is 
built  that  Matthew  was  the  author,  and  that  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote  his  Gospel  was  that  kind  of  Hebrew  which  was  spoken 
at  that  time  in  Judea.  Notice  was  taken  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and 
of  Mark's  very  early  in  the  church,  and  before  we  find  any  direct 
mention  of  Luke's  and  of  John's.  The  first  who  expressly  men- 
tions all  the  four  evangelists  is  Ireneus,  who  mentions  them  as 
having  written  in  the  same  order  wherein  they  appear  to  have  been 
arranged  in  the  Bible  in  his  time,  and  wherein  they  have  continued 
ever  since.  Some  transcribers  have,  indeed,  affected  to  arrange 
them  differently,  putting  the  two  apostles  before  the  other  two,  who 
were  only  evangelists.  But  they  seem  to  have  done  this  from  an 
opinion  of  the  comparative  rank  of  the  writers,  without  controvert- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  Gospels  were  written.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  which  is  followed  by  some  other  manuscripts  less 
considerable,  the  order  is  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  But  Mat- 
thew's title  to  the  first  place  does  not  appear,  in  any  view  of  the 
matter,  ever  to  have  been  questioned  among  the  ancients.  Some, 
of  late,  have  thought  themselves  warranted  to  assign  the  priority  in 
point  of  time  to  the  Evangelist  Luke.  Their  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion I  shall  consider  in  the  Preface  to  that  Gospel. 
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SECTION    I. THE    NATIVITY. 

I.         THE  lineage  of  Jesus  Christ  son  of  David,  son  of  Abra- lu.  3:  23. 

2  ham.     Abraham  begat  Isaac.    Isaac  begat  Jacob.    Jacob  begat  cen.  21;  2. 

3  Judah  and  his  brothers.     Judah  had  Pharez  and  Zarah  by  Ta-  35"  %:  g?; 

4  mar.     Pharez  begat  Hezron.     Hezron  begat  Ram.     Ram  be-  ^"'''  ^■•^^• 

5  gat  Aminadab.     Aminadab  begat  Nahshon.      Nahshon   begat 
Salmon.     Salmon  had  Boaz  by  Rahab.     Boaz  had   Obed  by 

6  Ruth.    Obed  besiat  Jesse.    Jesse  besat  David  the  kins;.   David  1  sam.  16: 1. 

O  o  .         "  .  17-  12. 

7  the  king  had  Solomon,  by  her  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Uriah.  2Sa.  k-.  24, 
Solomon  begat  Rehoboam.     Rehoboam  begat   Abia.    Abia  be-  ^^'"■•^•lo- 

8  gat  Asa.     Asa  begat  Jehoshaphat.     Jehoshaphat  begat  Joram. 

9  Joram  begat  Uzziah.     Uzziah   begat  Jotham.     Jotham   begat 

10  Ahaz.      Ahaz   begat  Hezekiah.      Hezekiah  begat  Manasseh. 

11  Manasseh  begat  Amon.  Amon  begat  Josiah.  Josiah  had 
Jeconiah  and   his  brothers,  about  the  time  of  the  migration  into 

12  Babylon.      After  the  migration  into  Babylon,  Jeconiah   begat 

13  Salathiel.     Salathiel  begat  Zerubbabel.    Zerubbabel  begat  Abi- 

14  ud.     Abiud  begat  Eiiakim.     Eliakim  begat  Azor.     Azor  begat 

15  Zadoc.  Zadoc  begat  Achim.  Achim  begat  Eliud.  Eliud 
begat  Eleazar.     Eleazar  begat  Matthan.     Matthan  begat  Ja- 

16  cob.     Jacob  begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was 

17  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Messiah.*  So  all  the  generations 
from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  ;  from  David  till  the  mi- 
gration into  Babylon  fourteen  ;  and  from  the  migration  into  Bab- 
ylon to  the  Messiah*  fourteen. 

18  NOW  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  happened   thus:  Mary  his  Lu.  i.- 26. 
mother  had  been  espoused  to  Joseph  ;  but  before  they  came  to- 

19  gether,  she  proved  to  be  with  child  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Joseph 
her  husband  being  a  worthy  man,  and  unwilling  to  expose  her, 

20  intended  to  divorce  her  privately.  But  while  he  was  thinking 
upon  this,  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream 
said  :  Joseph,  son  of  David,  scruple  not  to  take  home  Mary  thy 
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21  wife  ;  for  her  pregnancy  is  from  the  Holy  Spirit.     And  she  shall 
Acts, 4. 12.  bear  a  son,  whom  thou   shall  call  Jesus;    for  he  will  save  his 

22  people  from  their  sins.     In  all  this,  what  the  Lord   had  spoken 
iBa,7. 14.     23  by  the  prophet  was  verified  :  '  Behold  the  Virgin  shall  conceive 

and  bear  a  son,  who  shall  be  called  Immanuel ;'  which  signifies 

24  God  with  us.     When  Joseph  awoke,  he  did   as  the  messenger 

25  of  the  Lord  had  commanded  him,  and  took  home  his  wife ;  but 
knew  her  not  until  she  had  brought  forth  her  first  born  son, 
whom  he  named  Jesus.* 

Lu.  2:  4.      11.         AFTER  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Herod,  certain  eastern  Magiansf  came  to  Jerusa- 

2  lern  and  inquired  :  Where  is  the  new-born  king  of  the  Jews ; 
for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  country,  and   are  come  to 

3  do  him   homage  ?    King   Herod  hearing  this  was  alarmed,  and 

4  all  Jerusalem  willi  him.  And  having  assembled  all  the  chief 
priests   and   the   scribes  of  the  people,  he  demanded   of  them 

5  where  the  Messiah  should  be  born  ?  They  answered ;  At  Beth- 
Mie.  5<  2.       C  lehem  of  Judea;    for  thus  it  is  written   by  the   prophet,  '  And 

thou,  Bethlehem  in  the  canton  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least  il- 
lustrious among  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come 
a  ruler  who  will  govern  my  people  Israel.' 

7  Then  Herod  having  secretly  called  the  Magians,  procured 
from   them   exact  information  concerning  the  star's  appearing. 

8  And  sending  them  to  Bethlehem,  he  said  :  Go  make  an  exact 
inquiry"  about  the  child  ;    and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring 

9  me  word,  that  I  may  also  go  and  pay  him  homage.  Having 
heard  the  king,  they  departed  :  and  lo  !  the  star  which  had  ap- 
peared to  them  in  the  east  country  moved   before  them,  till  it 

10  came  and  stood   over  the  place  where  the  child  was.      When 
Vt.  72. 9.       11  they  again  saw  the   star,  they  rejoiced  exceedingly.     And   be- 
ing come  into  the  house,  they  ibund  the  child  with   Mary  his 
mother;  and   prostrating  themselves  did   him  homage.     Then 
opening  their  caskets,  they  ofiered  as  presents,  gold,  frankincense, 

12  and  myrrh.  And  being  warned  in  a  dream  not  to  return  to 
Herod,  they  went  home  another  way. 

13  WHEN  they  were  gone,  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  appear- 
ing to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  said  ;  Arise,  take  the  child,  with  his 
mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt,  and  remain  there  till  I  acquaint  thee  ; 

14  for  Herod  will  seek  the  child  to  destroy  him.  Accordingly  he 
arose,  took  the   child  with  his   mother,  and  withdrew  by  night 

Num.  23.  22.  15  into  Egypt,  where  he  continued  until  the  death  of  Herod  ;  so  that 
Hob.  11.  1.  what  the  Lord  had  spoken  by  the  prophet  was  verified  :  '  Out 

of  Egypt  1  recalled  my  son.' 
1.6         Then  Herod,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Ma-, 

*  That  is,  Saviour.  f  A  sect  of  Pliilosophers  in  Asia. 
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gians,  was  highly  incensed,  and  despatched  emissaries,  who  slew, 
by  his  order,  all  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  its 
territory,  from  those  entering  the  second  year,  down  to  the  time 
whereof  he  had  procured  exact  information  from  the  jMagians. 
18*  Then  was  tlie  word  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  verified  ;  'A  cry  j^r.  ai.  15^ 
was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  bitter  com- 
plaint, Rachel  bewaihng  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted because  they  are  not.' 

19  When  Herod  was  dead,  a  messenger  of  the  Lord,  appearing 

20  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  said  :  Arise  take  the  child,  with 
his  mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel ;    for  they  are  dead 

21  who  sought  his  life.     Accordingly  he  arose,  took  the  child  with 

22  his  mother,  and  went  to  the  land  of  Israel ;  but  heaiing  that 
Archelaushad  succeeded  his  father  Herod  in  tliC  throne  of  Judea, 
he  was  afraid  to  return  thither  ;  and  being  warned  in  a  dream, 

23  retired  into  the  district  of  Galilee,  and  resided  in  a  city  named 
Nazareth,  thereby  verifying  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  [cojj- 
cerning  Jesus'\,  that  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene. 


SECTION    II. THE    BAPTISM. 

III.         IN  those  days   appeared  John   the  Baptist,  who  cried   in  Mar.  ?:  2. 

2  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  saying :  Reform,  for  the  reign  of  heav-  J'o^.'if  e." 

3  en  approacheth.  For  this  is  he  of  whom  the  prophet  Isaiah  "^h-  ^■}'l- 
speaketh  in  these  words  :  The  voice  of  one  proclaiming  in  the  ua.  4o:3. 
wilderness,   '  Prepare   a  way   for   the   Lord,*  make  for  him  a 

4  straight  passage.'      Now  John   wore   raiment  of  camel's  hair 
with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  waist ;  and  his  food  was  locusts 

5  and  wild   honey.     Then   Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the 

6  country  along  the  Jordan,  resorted  to  him,  and  were  baptized 
by  him  in  Jordan  confessing  their  sins. 

7  But  he  seeing  many  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  coming  to  him 
to  receive  baptism,  said  to  them  ;  Offspring  of  vipers,  who  hath 

8  prompted  you  to  flee  from  the  impending  vengeance  .''    Produce 

9  then  the  proper  fruit  of  reformation  ;    and  presume  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  'We  have  Abraham  for  our  father  ;  for  I  as-  jo.  8:39. 
sure   you  that  of  these  stones  God  can  raise  children  to  Abra- 

10  ham.     And  even  now  the  axe  lieth  at  the  root  of  the  trees  :  ev- 
ery tree,  therefore  which  produceth  not  good  fruit  is  felled,  and  ch.7:i9. 

11  turned  into  fuel.  I  indeed  baptize  you  in  water,  that  ye  may  Mar.  1:8. 
reform  5  but  he  who  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  1,  whose  jo"']%e^" 
shoes  1  am  not  worthy  to  carry.     He  will  baptize  you  in  the  Ho-  ^cu  i.  5".. 

12  ly  Spirit  and  fire.     His  winnowing  shovel  is  in   his  hand ;  and 

*  In  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah,  JeAora/t. 
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he  will  thoroughly  cleanse  his  grain  :  he  will  gather  his  wheat 
into  the  granary,  and  consume  the  chaff  in  unquenchable  fire. 
Lu^'s'"?'      ^'^         THEN  came  Jesus  horn  Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptized 

14  by  John.     But  John  excused  himself,  saying;  It  is  I  who  need 

15  to  be  baptized  by  thee  ;  and  thou  comest  to  me  !  Jesus  answer- 
ing said  unto  him  ;  Permit  this  at  present;  for   thus  ought  we 

16  to  ratify  every  institution.  Then  John  acquiesced.  Jesus  be- 
ing baptized,  no  sooner  arose  out  of  the  water,  than   Heaven 

Jo.  1:37.  was  opened  to  him  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared,  descend- 

Lu.9^'35.  '"§  ^'^^  ^  dove  and  lighting  upon  l)im  ;  while  a  voice  from  hea- 

2  Pet.  ].J7.    17  ven  proclaimed  :  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  delight. 
Mar.  1. 12.    IV'         THEN  was  Jesus  conducted  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
Lu.  4:  I.         2  ness,  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil.*     And  after  fasting  forty  days 

3  and  forty  nights,  he  was  hungry.     Whereupon  the  tempter,  ac- 
costing him,  said  :  If  thou  be  a  Son  of  God,  command  that  these 

4  stones  become  loaves.     Jesus  answering  said  :    It  is  wTitten, 
Dout.  8: 3.  "  Man  liveth  not  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  thing  which  God 

5  is  pleased  to  appoint."  Then  the  devil  conveyed  him  into  the 
holy  city,  and  having  placed   him  upon  the  battlements  of  the 

6  temple,  said  to  him  :  If  thou   be  a  Son  of  God,  throw  thyself 
Ps.9i.-ii.  down  ;    for  it  is  written,  "  He  will   give  his  angelsf  the  charge 

of  thee  :  they  shall  uphold  thee  in  their  arms,  lest  thou  dash  thy 

7  foot  against   a  stone."      Jesus   again   answered  :  It   is  written, 
Deut.  6;  16.      8  "  Tliou  shalt  uot  put  the  LordJ  thy  God  to  the  proof."     Again 

the  devil  took  him  up  a  very  high  mountain,  whence  he  showed 
him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  their  glory,  and   said   to 
9  him:    All   these  will   I   give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  ])rostrate  thyself 
Deut.  6. 13.   10  and  worsliip   me.     Jesus  answered  :    Satan.'Ji  besione  ;  for  it  is 
1  Sara! 7:3.  Written,  " Thou   shalt   worship  the   Lord||   thy  God,  and  shalt 

11   serve  him  only."     Then  the  devil  leaving  him,  angels  came  and 
ministered  to  him. 
Mar.  ir  14.    12  NOW  Jesus  hearing  that  John  was  imprisoned,  retired  in- 

jo^Ms!"      ^3  ^o  Galilee  ;  and  having  left   Nazareth,  resided  at  Capernaum,  a 
14  seaport  in  the  c>onfines  of  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali ;  thereby  veri- 
isa.9:i.        15  fying  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  '•  The  canton  of  Zebu- 
lun and   the  canton  of  Naphtali,  situate  on  the  Jordan  near  the 

16  sea,  Galilee  of  the  nations  ;  the  people  who  abode  in  darkness 
saw  a  great  light,  and  on  those  who  inhabited   a  region  of  the 

17  shades  of  death,  light  hath  arisen."  From  that  time  Jesus  be- 
gan to  proclaim,  saying  :  Reform,  for  the  reign  of  heaven  ap- 
proacheth. 

cb.  3:2.        18         Then  walkins:   by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  two  brothers, 

ch.  10'  7,  o        w  '  ^  ^     ' 

Mar.  i".  10.  Simon  named  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  drag  in- 

jo!'i:35.'       19  to  the  sea,  for  they  were  fishers.     And  he  said  to  them  :  Gome  - 

*  Truducer.    t  Mcssevp^ers.    \  Jehovah.    §  Adversary.     \\  Jehovah. 
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20  with  me,  and  I  will  make  you   fishers  of  men.      Immediately 

21  they  left  the  nets,  and  followed  him.  Passing  on  he  saw  other 
two  brothers,  James  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in 
the  bark  with  their  father  Zebedee,  mending  their  nets,  and  he 

22  called  them.  They  immediately,  leaving  the  bark  and  their  fa- 
ther, followed  him. 

23  Then  Jesus  went  over  all  Galilee,  teaching  in   their  syna-  ch.  9: 35. 

.  Mar   1*  39 

gogues,  and  proclaiming  the  grand  tidings  of  the  reign,  and  cur-  Lu.4:i5,44. 

24  ing  every  sort  of  disease  and  malady  among  the  people.     And  Mar.  i:  34. 
his  fame  spread  through  all   Syria,  and  they  brought  to  him  all 

their  sick,  seized  and  tormented  with  various  distempers,  demo-  Mar.  3:7. 

25  niacs,  and  lunatics,  and  paralytics  and  he  healed  them.  And 
vast  multitudes  followed  him  from  Galilee,  from  Decapolis,* 
from  Jerusalem,  from  Judea,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 


SECTION  III. THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

V.         JESUS,  seeing  so  great  a  conference,  repaired  to  a  moun- 

2  tain  and  having  sat  down,  his  disciples  came  to  him.     Then, 
breaking  silence,  he  taught  them,  saying  : 

3  Happy  the  poor  who  repine  not ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Lu.  &  za. 

4  is  theirs  !  Happy  they  wlio  mourn  ;  for  they  shall  receive  con-  isa.  6I.3, 

5  solation  !    Happy  the   meek;    for  they  shall   inherit  the  land  !  ps.  37-,  11. 

6  Happy  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  ;    for  they  isa.  65.- 13, 

7  shall  be  satisfied  !    Happy  the  merciful ;    for  they  shall  obtain  ps.  24:  3. 

8  mercy!    Happy  the  clean  in  heart;    for  they  shall  see   God  !  1  Pet.  3. 14. 

9  Happy  the  peace  makers;    for  they  shall  be  called   the  sons  of 

10  God  !  Happy  they  who  suffer  persecution  on  aceount  of  righte- 

11  ousness  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs  !    Happy  shall  ye  1  Pet.  4:  14. 
be,  when  men  shall  revile  and   persecute  you,  and,  on  my  ac- 

12  count  accuse  you  falsely  of  every  evil  thing  !  Rejoice  and  exult ; 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  ;  for  thus  the  prophets  were 
persecuted  who  were  before  you. 

13  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.      If  the  salt  become  insipid,  Mar.  9:49. 
how  shall  its  saltness  be   restored  ?    it  is  thenceforth  fit  only  to      "    "    ' 

14  be  cast  out  and  trodden  by  men.     Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 

15  A^city  situate  on  a  mountain  must  be  conspicuous.     A  lamp  isMar.4:2i. 
lighted  to  be  put,  not  under  a  corn-measure,  but  on  a  stand,  that  ^"•, ?•' ^^• 
it  may  shine  to  all  the  family.     Thus  let  your  light  shine  before  i  pei.  2: 12, 
men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  actions,  may  glorify  your  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven. 

17  Think  not  that  I   am  come  to  subvert  the  Law  or  the  Pro- 

18  [)hets.     I  am  come  not  to  subvert,  but  to  ratify.     For  verily  I  lu.  16;  n. 
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say  unto  you,  Heaven  and   earth  shall  sooner  perish,  than  one 

iota  or  one  title  of  the  law  shall  perish  without  attaining  its  end. 

Ja.  2:  10.      19   Whosoever  therefore  shall  violate  or  teach  others  to  violate,  were 

it  the  least  of  these  commandments,  shall  be  in  no  esteem  in  the 

reign  of  heaven  ;    but  whosoever  shall  practise  and  teach  them, 

20  shall  be  highly  esteemed  in  the  reign  of  heaven.     For  I  warn 

you    that  unless  your  righteousness  excel  the  righteousness  of 

the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  never  enter  the  kingdom  of 

heaven. 

Ex.20. 13.    21  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  ancients,  "  Thou  shalt 

Deut. 5:17.  not  commit  murder;  for  whosoever  committelh  murder  shall 

22  be  obnoxious  to  the  judges."  But  I  say  unto  you,  '  Whosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  unjustly,  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the 
judges ;  whoever  shall  call  him  fool,  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the 
council ;  but  whosoever  shall  call  him   miscreant,  shall  be  ob- 

23  noxious  to  hell-fire.'  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  recollect  that  thy  brother  hath  ground  to  com- 

24  plain  of  thee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar  :  first  go  and 
procure  reconciliation  with  thy  brother,  then  come  and  offer  thy 

Lu.  12:58.    25  gift.     Compouud  betimes  with  thy  creditor,  while  ye  are  on  the 
road  together  ;  lest  the  creditor  consign  thee  to  the  judge  ;  and 
the  judge  consign  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  thrown  into 
26  prison.     Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  wilt  not  be  released  until 
thou  hast  discharged  the  last  farthing. 
Ex.20. 14.    27         Ye  have  heard  that  it   was  said,   "Thou   shalt  not  commit 
Deut. 5.  18.  28  adultery."  '  But  I  say  unto  you,  "  Whosoever  looketh  on   an- 
other man's  wife,  in   order  to   cherish  impure  desire,  hath  al- 

29  ready  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart.'  Therefore, 
if  thy  right  eye  insnare  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  throw  it  away  : 
it  is   better   for  thee  to  lose  one  of  thy  members  than  that 

30  thy  whole  body  be  cast  into  hell.  And  if  thy  right  hand  insnare 
thee,  cut  it  off,  and  throw  it  away  ;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  lose 
one  of  thy  members,  than  that  thy  whole  body  be  cast  into  hell. 

Deut.  24.1.  31  It  hath  been  said,  "  Whosoever  would  dismiss  his  wife,  let 
ch.  19:  7.  32  him  give  her  a  writ  of  divorce."  But  I  say  unto  you,  '  Who- 
Lu.  16: 18.  soever  shall  dismiss  his  wife,  except  for  whoredom,  is  the  occa- 

1  Cor. 7:10.  siou  of  her  becoming  an  adulteress;    and  whosoever  marrieth 

her  that  is  dismissed,  committeth  adultery. 
Ex.  20. 7.      33         Again  ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  ancients,  "  Thou 
Deut.  5:  h".  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt   perform  thy  oaths  to  the 

Ja.  5:  12,      3^  Lord."     But   I  say  unto  you,  '  Swear  not  at  all;    neither  by 

35  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne  ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his 
footstool ;    neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the 

36  city  of  the  great  king;  nor  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not , 

37  make  one  hair  white  or  black.'  But  let  your  yes  be  yes,  your 
no,  no ;     for  whatever  exceedeth  these,  proceedeth  from  evil. 


ch.  18.  8. 
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88         Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  "  Eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  ex.  21.  24, 

39  tooth."     But  I  say  unto   you,  Resist  not  the  injurious.     But  if  Lev.  24. 20. 
any  one  strii^e  thee  on  the  right  cheek  turn  to  him  also  the  left,  [^^"'g.^l^-'- 

40  Whoever  will  sue  thee  for  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  mantle  1  co/.  e.'?. 

41  likewise.     And  if  a  man  constrain  thee  to  go  one  mile  with  him,  Deut.  is:  7. 

42  go  two.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ;  and  him  that  would 
borrow  from  thee,  put  not  away. 

43  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  "  Thou  shaltlove  thy  neigh-  Lev.  i9:  is. 

44  bor,  and  hate  thine   enemy."     But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  ro.  12:  20. 
enemies ;  bless  them   who  curse  you  ;  do   good  to  them  who 

hate  you  ;  and  pray  for  them  who  arraign  and  prosecute  you  ; 

45  that  ye  may  be  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven,  who  maketh 
his  sun  arise  on  bad  and  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  just  and  un- 

46  just.     For  if  ye  love  them  only  who  love  you,  what  reward  can 

47  ye  expect  ?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  And  if  ye  show 
courtesy   to  your  friends  only,  wherein  do  ye  excel  ?     Do  not 

48  even  the  Pagans  as  much?     Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Eph.  5:  i. 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

VI.  Take  heed  that  ye  perform  not  your  religious  duties  before 
men,  in  order  to  be  observed  by  them  ;  otherwise  ye  will  obtain 
no  reward  from  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

2  When,  therefore,  thou  givest  alms,  do  not  proclaim  it  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  as  the  hypocrites  do,  in  the  assemblies  and  in 
the  streets,  that  they  may   be   extolled  by  men.     Verily  I  say 

3  unto  you,  they  have  received  their  reward.  But  thou,  when 
thou  givest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand   know  what  thy  right 

4  hand  doth,  that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father, 
to  whom  nothing  is  secret,  will  himself  recompense  thee. 

5  And  when  thou  prayest,  be  not  like  the  hypocrites,  who  af- 
fect to  pray  standing  in  the  assemblies,  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  that  men   may  observe  them.     Verily  I  say  unto  you, 

6  they  have  received  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  wouldst 
pray,  retire  to  thy  closet ;  and,  having  shut  the  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  ;  and  thy  Father,  to  whom,  though  he  is  unseen 

7  himself,  nothing  is  secret,  will  recompense  thee.     And  in  prayer  Eccies.  5,2. 
talk  not  at  random,  as  the  Pagans,  who  think  that  using  many  EcoIu8.7.14. 

8  words  will  procure  them  acceptance.  Imitate  them  not ;  for 
your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  want,  before  ye  ask  him. 

9  Thus,  therefore,  pray  ye  :  "  Our  Father,  who   art   in  heaven,  Lu.  11.  2. 

10  thy  name  be  hallowed  ;  thy  reign  come ;  thy  will  be  done  upon 

11  the  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven;  give  us  to-day  our  daily  bread; 

12  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors;  and  abandon  us 

13  not  to  temptation,  but  preserve  us  from  evil.  [For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,   and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.     Amen.]" 

14  For,  if  ye  forgive  others  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  Eeciu».98.i. 
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ch.  18.  35.  15  will  also  forgive  you  :  but  if  ye  forgive  not  others  their  trespass- 
Ja^s.^ibf^*         ^^'  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses. 

16  Moreover,  when  ye  fast,  look  not  dismal,  as  the  hypocrites, 
who  disfigure  their  faces,  that  men  may  observe  that  they  fast. 

17  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  received  their  reward.  But 
thou,   when   thou   fastest,  anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy  face  j 

18  that  thy  fasting  may  not  appear  to  men,  but  to  thy  Father ; 
and  thy  Father,  to  whom,  though  he  is  unseen  himself,  nothing 
is  secret,  will  recompense  thee. 

Ln.  12.33.  19  Amass  not  for  yourselves  treasure  upon  earth,  where  moths 
1  Tim.  6. 10.  or  rust  may  consume  it,  or  thieves  breaking  in  may  steal  it. 
^^'  20  But  provide  for  yourselves  treasure  in  heaven,  where  are  nei- 

ther moths  nor  rust  to  consume  it,  nor  thieves  to  break  in  and 
Lu.  11: 34.    21  steal  it.     For  where  your  treasure  is,  your  heart  will  also  be. 

22  The  lamp  of  the  body  is  the  eye.     If,  therefore,  thine  eye  be 

23  sound,  thy  whole  body  will  be  enlightened  :  but  if  thine  eye  be 
distempered,  thy  whole  body  will  be  dark.  And  if  even  the 
light  which  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  will  the  darkness 
be  I 

Lu.  16. 13.  24  A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters  ;  for  either  he  will  hate 
Ps.  55.22.  one,  and  love  the  other  ;  or  at  least  will  attend  one,  and  neglect 

Lu.  12. 22.  25  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.*  Therefore 
1  Pet.  5.7.  I  charge  you  ;  be  not  anxious  about  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 

or  what  ye   shall  drink  5  nor   about  your  body,  what  ye  shall 
wear.     Is  not  life  a  greater  gift  than  food  ;  and  the  body  than 

26  raiment?  -Observe  the  fowls  of  heaven.  They  neither  sow 
nor  ■  reap.  They  have  no  store-house :  but  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.     Are  ye   not  much  more  valuable  than 

27  they  ?     Besides,  which  of  you  can  by  his  anxiety  prolong  his 

28  life  one  hour  ?  And  why  are  ye  anxious  about  raiment .''  Mark 
the  lilies  of  the  field.     How  do  they   grow  ?     They  toil  not : 

29  they  spin  not.  Yet  I  affirm  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
was  not  equally  adorned  with  one  of  these.     If  then  God  so 

30  array  the  herbage,  which  to-day  is  in  the  field,  and  to-morrow 
will  be  cast  into  the  oven  ;  will  he  not  much  more  array  you,  O 

31  ye  distrustful !  Therefore  say  not  anxiously,  as  the  heathens 
do.  What  shall  we  eat ;  or  what  shall  we  drink  ;  or  wherewith 

32  shall  we  be  clothed  ?     For  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 

33  ye  need  all  these  things.  But  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the   righteousness  required  by  him  ;  and  all  these  things 

34  shall  be  superadded  to  you.  Be  not  then  anxious  about  the 
morrow ;  the  morrow  will  be  anxious  about  itself.  Sufficient 
for  every  day  is  its  own  trouble. 

*  Riches. 
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VII,      Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged ;  for  as  ye  judge,   yetu.e.  37. 
shall  be  judged  ;  and  with  the  measure  wherewith  ye  give,  ye  R0.2. 1. 

3  shall  receive.     And  why  observest  thou  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  ^'-  4- 

4  eye,  but  art  insensible  of  the  thorn  in  thine  own  eye?     Or  how '^'"' ''•  "''• 
darest  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  '  Let  me  take  the  mote  out  of  ^^"■^' j** 

5  thine  eye;'  thou  who  hast  a  thorn  in  thine  own?  Hypocrite, 
first  take  the  thorn  out  of  thine  own  eye  ;  then  thou  wilt  see  to 
take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 

6  Give  not  things  holy  to  dogs,  and  cast  not  your  pearls  before 
swine  ;  lest  they  trample  them  under  foot,  or  turn  upon  you 
and  tear  you. 

7  Ask,  and  ye  shall  obtain  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  ch.21.23. 

8  and  the  door  shall  be  opened  to  you.     For  whosoever  asketh.  Mar.  n.  24. 
obtaineth;  whosoever  seeketh,  findeth  ;  and  to  every  one  whoLu.  n.g. 

9  knocketh,  the  door  is  opened.     Who  amongst  you   men  would  Jo.  ir.  24. 

10  give  his  son  a  stone,  when  he  asketh  bread  ;  or  a  serpent,  when  ^'''^'  ^' 

11  he  asketh  a  fish?  if  ye  then,  though  evil,  can  give  good  things 
to  your  children,  how  much  more  will  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ? 

12  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  ^"-  6-  3i. 

13  them;  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.     Enter  through  La.  13. 24. 
the  strait  gate ;  for  wide  is  the  gate  of  perdition,  broad   is  the 

14  way  leading  thither  ;  and  many  are  they  who  enter  by  it.  But 
how  strait  is  the  gate  of  life ;  how  narrow  the  way  leading 
thither  ;  and  how  few  are  they  who  find  it ! 

15  Beware  of  false  teachers,  who  come  to  you  in  the  garb  of 

16  sheep,  while  inwardly  they  are  ravenous  wolves.  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  discover  them.     Are  grapes  gathered  from  thorns  ?  Lu.  6. 43 

17  or  figs  from  thistles  ?     Every  good  tree  yieldeth  good  fruit ;  and 

18  every  evil  tree  evil  fruit.     A  good  tree   cannot  yield  evil  fruit, 

19  nor  an   evil  tree  good   fruit.     Every  tree  which  yieldeth  not '=''•  ^- ^^• 

20  good  fruit  is  felled,  and  turned  into  fuel.  Wherefore,  by  their 
fruit  ye  shall  discover  them. 

21  Not  every  one  who  saith  unto  me,  Master,  master,  shall  en- 
ter the   kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  ^^-^s-ii- 

22  Father  who  is  in   heaven.     Many  will  say  to   me  on  that  day, 

'  Master,  master,  have  we  not  taught  in  thy  name;  and  in  thy  ^^'o^g^^- 
name  expelled  demons  ;  and  in  thy  name  performed  many  mira-  Ju  TW 

23  cles  ?     To  whom  I  will  declare, 'I  never  knew  you.     Depart  lu.  13. 27. 
from  me,  ye  who  practise  iniquity.' 

24  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  my  precepts,  and  doth  —6.47. 
them,  I  will  compare  to  a  prudent  man,  who  built  liis  house  up- 

25  on  the  rock.  For  although  the  rain  descended,  and  the  rivers 
overflowed,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house,  it  fell 

26  not,  because  it  was  founded  upon  the  rock.  But  whosoever 
heareth  these  my  precepts,  and  doth  them  not,  shall  be  com- 

VoL.  I  69 
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pared  to  a  fool,  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.     For  when 

27  the  rain   descended,  and  the  rivers  overflowed,  and  the   wind 

blew  and   dashed  against  that  house,  it  fell,   and   great  was  its 

ruin. 

Mar.  1.  22.    28         WHEN  Jesus  had  ended  his  discourse,   the  people  were 

29  astonished  at  his  manner  of  leaching  :  for  he  taught  as  one  who 

had  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes. 


SECTION    IV. SEVERAL    MIRACLES. 

VIII.       JESUS  being  come  down  from  the  mountain,  followed  by 

2  a  great  multitude,  a  leper  came,  who  prostrating  himself  before 

Mar.  1.40.       3  him,  said:  Sir,  if   thou  wilt,  thou  canst  cleanse  me.     Jesus 

Lu.  5: 12.  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying  :  I  will ;  be  thou 

4  cleansed.     Immediately  he   was  cured  of  his  leprosy.     Then 
Lev.  14:2.           Jcsus  Said  to  him:  See  thou  tell  nobody;  but  go  show  thy- 
self to  the  priest,  and  make  the  oblation   prescribed  by  Moses, 
for  notifying  [^the  cure]  to  the  people. 

5  Having  entered  Capernaum,  a  centurion*  accosted  him  with 

6  this  request :  Sir,  my  man-servant  lieth  sick  at  home,  exceed- 

7  ingly  afflicted  with  the  palsy.     Jesus  answered  :  I  will  go  and 

8  cure  him.  The  centurion  replying,  said :  Sir,  I  have  not  de- 
served  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof  5  only  say  the 

9  word,  and  my  servant  will  be  healed.  For  even  I,  who  am  un- 
der comhiand  myself,  having  soldiers  under  me,  say  to  one. 
^  Go,'  and  he  goeth  ;  to  another,  '  Come,'  and  he  cometh  ;  and 

10  to  my  servant,  '  Do  this,'  and  he  doth  it.     Jesus  hearing  this, 

was  astonished,  and  said  to  those  who  followed  :  Verily  I  say 

Mfti.  i.ii.    11  unto  you,  not  even  in  Israel  have  I  found  so  great  faith.     But 

I  assure  you,  that  many  will  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 

west,  and  will  be  placed  at  table  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 

12  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the  sons  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  thrust  out  into  darkness,   where  will  be  weeping  and 

13  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  Jesus  said  to  the  centurion  :  Go  home ; 
be  it  to  thee  according  to  thy  faith.  That  instant  his  servant 
was  cured. 

Mar.  1.29.    ^^         Then  Jcsus  having  entered  Peter's  house,   saw  his   wife's 
Lu.4. 38.      15  mother  lying  sick  of  a  fever:  and  having  touched  her  hand,  the 

fever  left  her ;  whereupon  she  arose  and  entertained  him. 
16         In  the  evening,  they  presented  to  him  many  demoniacs  ;  and 

he  expelled  the  spirits  with  a  word,  and  cured  all  the  sick  ;  thus 
Lu.4. 40.      1"^  verifying  the  saying  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  "  He  hath  himself 

carried  off  our  infirmities,  and  borne  our  distresses." 


Mar.  1.32. 
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18  Jesus  seeing  himself  crowded  on  all  sides,  gave  orders  lo 

19  pass  to  the  opposite  shore.  Meantime  a  scribe  accosted  him, 
saying :    Rabbi,   1  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

20  Jesus  answered,  The  foxes  have  caverns,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  places  of  shelter,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where 
to  repose  his  head. 

21  Another,  one  of  his  disciples,  said   to  him  :  Master,  permit  Lu.thss. 

22  me  to  go  first,  and  bury  my  father.  Jesus  answered  :  Follow 
me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 

23  THEN  entering  the  bark,  his  disciples  followed  him.     Soon 

24  after   there    arose  in   the    sea  so    great   a    tempest,   that  theMar.  4. 37. 
bark  was  covered   with  the'billows.     But  he  being  asleep,  his^"'^"^' 

25  disciples  came  and    waked   him,  saying :  Save  us.  Master,  we 

26  perish.  He  then  answered  :  Why  are  ye  timorous,  O  ye  dis- 
trustful ?     Then  he  arose,  and   having  commanded  the  winds 

27  and  the  sea,  a  great  calm  ensued  ;  insomuch,  that  every  one 
exclaimed  with  admiration  :  What  personage  is  this,  whom  even 
the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  ! 

28  When  he  was  come  to  the  other  side,  into  the  country  of  the  Mar.  5.  i, 
Gadarenes,  there  met  him  two  demoniacs,  issuing  out  of  thoLu.  s-,  26. 

29  monuments,  so  furious,  that  nobody  durst  pass  that  way.  These 
instantly  cried,  saying :  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  us,  Jesus, 
Son  of  God  ?     Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the 

30  time  ?     Now  there  was  feeding  at  some  distance  a  great  herd 

31  of  swine.     And  the  fiends  besought  him,  saying  :  If  thou  expel 
(J2  us,  permit  us  to  go  into  the  herd  of  swine.     He  answered.  Go, 

And  when  they  were  cast  out,  they  went  into  the  swine ;  on 
which  the  whole  herd  rushed  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  and 

33  perished  in  the  waters.  Then  the  herdsmen  fled  into  the  city,, 
and  reported  every  thing,  and  what  happened  to  the  demoniacs. 

34  Presently  the  whole  city  went  out  to  meet  Jesus,  and  having 
seen  him,  entreated  him  to  depart  out  of  their  territory. 

IX.        Then  having  gone  aboard  the  bark,  he  repassed,  and  went 

2  to  his  own  city  ;  where  they   brought  to  him  a  paralytic,  laid 

upon  a  bed.     Jesus  perceiving  their  faith,  said  to  the  paralytic  :  Lu.  5:  is. 

3  Son,  take  courage,  thy  sins  are  forgiven   thee.     Whereupon 

4  some  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves,  '  This  man  blasphe-  Lu.  7;48. 
meth.'     But  Jesus  knowing  their  sentiments,  said  :   Why  do  ye 

5  harbor  evil  thoughts  ?  which  is  easier  ;  to  say,  '  Thy  sins  are  for- 

6  given  ;'  or  to  say  with  effect,  *  Arise  and  walk  ?'  But  that 
ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  upon  the  earth 
to  forgive  sins  :  Arise,  (said  he  then  to  the   paralytic),  take  up 

7  thy  bed  and  go  home.     Accordingly  he  arose,  and  went  home. 

8  And  the  people  saw  and  wondered,  glorifying  God,  who  had 
given  such  power  to  men. 

9  As  Jesus  departed  thence,  he  saw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  Mar.  2. 14, 
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Lu.  5:  27.  sitting  at  the  toil-oiiice  ;  to  vvhoin  he  said  :  Follow  me.     And 

he  arose  and  followed  him. 
Mar. 2: 15.    10         Altervvaids  Jesus,  being  at  table  in  a  house,  many  publicans 
"■  ■     ■  and  sinners  came  and  placed  themselves  with  him  and  his  dis- 

11  ciples.     Some  Pharisees  observing  this,  said  to  his  disciples : 

12  Why  doth  your  teacher  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners  ?  Jesus 
hearing  them,  answered  :  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 

13  the  sick.  Go,  therefore,  and  learn  what  this  meaneth,  "I  re- 
Hos.  6.  6.  quire  humanity,  and  not  sacrifice  :"  for  I  came  to  call,  not  the 
iTim*.  i'.  15.        righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance. 

l"5.%3?*     14         Then  John's  disciples  accostint^  him,  said  :  We   and   the 

15  Pharisees  often  fast :  why  do  thy  disciples  never  fast  ?  Jesus 
answered  :  Do  the  bridemen  mourn  while  the  bridegroom  is 
with  tliem  ?     But  the  time  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall 

16  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  they  will  fast.  Nobody  mendeth 
an  old  garment  with  undressed  cloth  ;  else  the  patch  itself  tear- 

17  eth  the  garment,  and  maketh  a  greater  rent.  Neither  do  peo- 
ple put  new  wine  into  leathern  bottles  ;  otherwise,  the  bottles 
burst ;  and  thus,  both  the  wine  is  spilt,  and  the  bottles  are  ren- 
dered useless.  But  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and 
both  are  preserved. 

Mar.  5.  22.   ^8         While  he  was  speaking,  a  ruler  came,  and  prostrating  him- 
Lu.  8. 41.  self,  said  :  My  daughter  is  by  this   time  dead  ;  but  come,  and 

19  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  slie  will  revive.     And  Jesus  arose, 

20  and,  as  he  followed  him,  with  his  disciples,  a  woman,  who  had 
Mar.  5.  25.  been  twelv'e  years  afBicted  with  a  bloody  issue,  coming  behind, 
Lu.  8.  43,     21  touched  the  tuft  of  his  mantle  ;  for  she  said  within  herself,  '  If  I 

but  touch  his  mantle,  I  shall  recover:'  Jesus  turning  about,  saw 

22  her,  and  said  :  Daughter.,  take  courage,  thy   faith  hath  cured 

thee.     And  the  woman  was  well  from  that  instant. 

Mar.  5. 38.    23         Being  come  into  the  ruler's  house,  and  seeing  the  players  on 

the  flute,   with   the  crowd  making  a  bustle,  he  said  to  them  : 

24  Withdraw,  for  the  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  asleep.     And  they 

25  derided  him  :  But  when  the  people  were  put  out,  he  entered, 

26  and  having  taken  her  by  the  hand,  the  damsel  arose.  Now  the 
fame  of  this  action  spread  through  all  that  country. 

27  When  Jesus  departed  thence,  two  blind   men  followed  him, 

28  crying  :  Son  of  David,  have  pity  upon  us.  Being  come  into  the 
house,  the  blind  men  approached  :  and  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Do 
you  believe  that  I  can  do  this?     They  answered,  yes.  Master. 

29  Then  he  touched  their  eyes,  saying:  Be  it  unto  you  according 

30  to  your  faith.  Immediately  their  eyes  were  opened.  And  Je- 
sus strictly  charging  them,  said  :  Take  care  that  nobody  know 

31  it.  But  being  departed,  they  spread  his  fame  through  all  that 
country. 

Lu.  II.  u.    ^^         They  were  scarcely  gone,  when  a  dumb  demoniac  was  pre- 
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33  senled  to  him.     The  demon  being  expelled,  the  dumb  spake, 
and  the  people  wondered,  saying  :  Nothing  like  this  was  ever 

34  seen  in  Israel.     Bnt  the  Pharisees  said  :  He  expelleth  the  de-  Mat.  3:22. 
mons  by  the  prince  of  the  demons. 


SECTION    V. THE    CHARGE    TO    THE    APOSTLES. 

35  THEN  Jesus  went  through  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teach-  Mar.  6.  e. 
ing  in  their  synagogues,  and  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  •=  •     •    • 
reign,  and  curing  every   disease   and  every  malady  among  the 

36  people.     But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes  he   had  compassion  Mar.  6. 34. 
upon  them,  because  they  were  scattered  and  exposed,  like  a 

37  flock  without  a  shepherd.     Then  he  said  to  his  disciples  :  The  Lu.  lo.  2. 

38  harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the  reapers  are  few :  entreat,  therefore, 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  laborers  to  reap  it. 

X.         And  having  called  to  him  his  twelve  disciples,  he  gave  them  Mar.  3.  i3» 
power  to  expel  unclean  spirits,  and  cure  diseases  and  maladies  Lule!  i3. 

2  of  every  kind.     Now  these  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles.*    The  first  Simon,  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother, 

3  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  Philip  and 
Bartholomew,  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the  publican,  James  son 

4  of  Alpheus,  and  Lebbeus  surnamed  Thaddeus,  Simon  the  Ca- 

5  naanite,   and  Judas  Iscariot,   he  who   betrayed    him.     These 
twelve  Jesus  commissioned,  instructing  them,  and  saying : 

Go  not  awav  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  enter  a  Samaritan  city  ;  Acts  i3. 46. 

6  but  go  directly  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  stock  of  Israel.     And  as 

7  ye  go,   proclaim,  saying,  '  The  reign  of  heaven   approacheth.' 

8  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  expel  demons;  freely  ye  have 

9  received,  freely  give.     Put  not  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass  in  your  Mar. 6. 8. 

10  girdles;  carry  no  scrip,  ro  spare  coats,   shoes,  or  staves ;  for  Lu.' i6.  7. 
the  workman  is  worthy  of  lils  maintenance.  ^  ^™'  ^'  ^^* 

11  And  whatever  city  or  village  ye  enter,  inquire  what  person 
of  worth  dwelleth   there  ;  and  abide   with  him  until  ye  leave 

12  the   place.     When  ye  enter  the   house,  salute  the  family.     If 

13  the  family  be  worthy,  the  peace  ye  wish  them  shall  come  upon 
them  :    if  they  be  not  worthy,  it  shall  rebound  upon  yourselves. 

14  Wheresoever  they  will  not  receive  you,  nor  regard  your  words, 
in  departing  that  house,  or  city,  shake  the  dust  off  your  feet. 

15  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  condition  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  Aouis.  si. 
shall  be  more  tolerable  on  the  day  of  judgment,  than  the  condi- 
tion of  that  city. 

16  Behold!    I  send  you  forth   as  sheep  amidst  wolves.     Be,  lu.  lo.  3. 
therefore,  prudent  as  the  serpents,  and   harmless  as  the  doves. 


Missionaries. 


aLiu.  12.  n. 


Lu.  21  ."16. 
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17  But  be  upon  your  guard  with  men  ;    for  they  will  deliver  yoo 

18  to  councils,  and  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues  ;  and  ye  shall 
be  brought  before  governors  and   kings  on  my  account,  to  bear 

Mar.  13. 11.  19  testimony  to  them  and  to  the  Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver 
you  up,  be  not  anxious,  how,  or  what  we  shall  speak  ;  for  what 
ye  should  speak,  shall   be   suggested  to  you  in  that   moment. 

20  For  it  shall  not   be  ye  that  shall  speak  ;    but  the  Spirit  of  my 

21  Father  who  will  speak  by  you.  Then  the  brother  will  consign 
the  brother  to  death  ;  and  the   father  the  child  ;  and   children 

22  will  arise  against  their  parents,  and  procure  their  death.  And 
for  my  name  ye  shall  be  hated  universally.  But  the  man  who 
persevereth  to  the  end,  shall  be  saved. 

23  Therefore,  when  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  to 
another,  for  verily  J  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  have  gone 
through  the  cities  of  Israel,  ere   the    Son  of  Man   be   come. 

Lu.  6. 40.     24  A  disciple  is   not  above   his  teacher,  nor  a  servant  above  his 

&i5.^20.^'     ^^  master.     It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  teacher,  and 

for  the  servant  to  be   as  his  master.     If  they  have  called  the 

master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  will  they  call 

his  domestics : 

Mar  4  2^     ^^         Therefore  fear  them  not ;  for  there  is  nothing  hidden  that 

Lu-'s.!?."'  shall  not  be  detected;  nothing  secret  that  shall  not  be  known. 

27  What  I  tell  you  in  the  dark,   publish  in  the  light ;  and  what  is 

28  whispered  in  your  ear,  proclaim  from  the  house-tops.  And 
fear  not  them  who  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul ;  fear 

29  rather  him  who  can  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.  Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  penny  ?*  Yet  neither  of  them  falleth 

30  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of  your  Father.  Nay,  the  very 
Lu.  12. 8.  31  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not  then,  ye  are 
Maris. 38.  32much  morc  Valuable  than  many  sparrows.  Whosoever,  there- 
2  Tim.  2. 12.        fore,  shall  acknowledge  me  before   men,  him  will  I  also  ac- 

33  knowledge  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.     But  whosoever 
shall  disown  me  before   men,  him  will  I  also  disown  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
Mic.^"!.^'    34         Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  bring  peace  to  the  earth.     I 

35  came,  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to 
make  dissension  betwixt  father  and  son,  betwixt  mother  and 

36  daughter,  betwixt  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law,  so  that 
a  man's  enemies  will  be  found  in  his  own  family.     He  who 

37  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 
ch"i6."24.*  He  who  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  wor- 
Mar.  8.34.  38  thy  of  mc.  He  who  will  not  take  his  cross  and  follow  me,  is 
Lii. 9.'23*  39  not  worthy  of  me.  He  who  preserveth  his  life,  shall  lose  it;, 
&17.33.  i^yj.  j^g  ^j^Q  loseth  his  life,  on  my  account,  shall  preserve  it. 


*  Assarion,  value  three  farthings  sterling. 
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40  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  i^.  m.  le. 

41  me,  receiveth  him  who  sent  me.     He  that  receiveth  a  prophet,  ^-^^^^■ 
because  he  is  a  prophet,  shall  obtain  a  prophet's  reward  ;  and 

he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man,  because  he  is  a  righteous 

42  man,  shall  obtain  a  righteous  man's  reward  :   and  whosoever    '^^'  ' 
shall  give  any  of  these  little  ones,  because  he  is  my  disciple, 
were  it  but  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  drink;  verily  I  say  unto  you,. 

he  shall  not  lose  his  reward. 
.XI.         WHEN  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  instructing  his  twelve 
disciples,    he    departed  thence  to  teach  and   give  warning  in 
the  cities. 


SECTION    VI. THE    CHARACTER    OF    THE    TIMES, 


2         NOW  John  having  heard  in  prison  of  the  works  of  the  Mes- 


Lu.  7.  18, 


o 


siah,  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  who  asked  him  ;  Art  thou  he  that 

4  Cometh,  or  must  we  expect  another  ?  Jesus  answering,  said  un- 
to them:  Go  and  relate  to  John  what  ye  have  heard  and  seen.  j^a. 35.5^ 

5  The  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear ; 
lepers  are  cleansed ;    the  dead   are  raised  ;    and   good  news  is  isa.  eui. 

'6  brought  to  the  poor  :  and  happy  is  he  to  whom  I  shall  not  prove 
a  stumbling-block. 

7  When  they  were  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the  people  concern-  Lu.  7,24^ 

8  ing  John  :  what  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  behold  ?  A 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind  ?  But  what  went  ye  to  see  ?  A  man 
effeminately  dressed  ?    It  is  kings'   palaces  [not  deserts'^  that 

9  such  frequent.     What  then  went  ye  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?    Yea, 

10  I  tell  you,  and  something  superior  to  a  prophet :    For  this  is  he 
concerning  whom  it  is  written,  "Behold  I  send  mine  angel  be-  Mai. 3.1. 

11  fore  thee,  who  shall  prepare  thy  way."     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Mar.  1.2. 
among  those  born  of  women   there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater 

than  John  the  Baptist.      Yet  the  least  in  the  reign  of  heaven, 

12  shall  be  greater  than  he.     From  the  first  appearing  of  John  the  ^"-  ^^•^^'• 
Baptist  until  now,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  invaded,  and  inva- 

13  ders  take  possession  by  force.     For  till  John  appeared,  all  the 

14  prophets  and   the  Law  were  your  instructors ;  and  if  ye  will 

15  bear  to  be  told  it,   this  is  the  Elijah  that  was  to  come.     Who-  Mai. 4,5. 
ever  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

16  But  to  what  shall  I  liken  this  generation  ?  It  is  like  boys 
in  the  market-place  to  whom  their  play-fellows  complain,  say- 

17  ing,  "  We  have  played  to  you  upon  the  pipe,  but  ye  have  not 
I   ,  danced;  we  have  sung  mournful  songs  to  you,  but  ye  have  not 

18  lamented.'     For  John  came   abstaining  from  meat  and  drink, 

19  and  they  say,  '  He  hath  a  demon;  the  Son  of  Man  came  using 
meat  and  drink,  and  they  say,  '  He  is  a  lover  of  banquets  and 
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wine,  a  companion  of  publicans  and  sinners.'     But  wisdom  is 
justified  by  her  children. 

20  Then  he   began  to  reproach  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his 

21  miracles  had  been  performed,  because  they  repented  not :  Wo 
unto  thee,  Chorazin,  wo  unto  thee  Bethsaida  ;  for  if  the  miracles 
which  have  been  performed  in  you  had  been  performed  in  Tyre 
and  Sicion,  they  had  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

22  Know,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  Tyre  and   Sidon,  on  the 

23  day  of  judgment,  shall  be  more  tolerable  than  yours.  And  thou 
Capernaum,  which  hast  been  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  brought 
down  to  hades;  for  if  the  miracles  which  have  been  performed 
in  thee  had  been  performed  in  Sodom,  it  had   remained  untii 

24  now.  Know,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  Sodom,  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  shall  be  more  tolerable  than  thine, 

25  On  that  occasion  Jesus  said  :  I  adore  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  because  having  hidden  these  things 
from  sages  and  the  learned,  thou  hast  revealed  them  to  babes  : 

26  Yes,  Father,  because  such  is  thy   pleasure.      My  Father  hath 

27  imparted  every  thing  to  me  ;  and  none  knoweth  the  Son,  ex- 
cept the  Father ;    neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  except 

28  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  Come  un- 
to me  all  ye  who  toil  and  are  burdened  ;  and  I  will  relieve  you. 

29  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  be  taught  by  me,  for  I  am  meek 

30  and  condescending  ;  and  your  souls  shall  find  relief.  For  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light. 

XII.  AT  that  time,  as  Jesus  was  walking  through  the  corn  on 
the  Sabbath,*  his  disciples,  beir.g  hungry,  began  to  pluck  the 

2  ears  of  corn,  and  eat  them.  The  Pharisees  observing  this, 
said  to  him  :  Lo  thy  disciples  are  doing  what  it  is  not  lawful  to 

3  do  on  the  Sabbath.     He   answered  :  Have  ye  not  read   what 

4  David  did  and  his  attendants,  when  they  were  hungry  ?  how 
he  entered  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  ate  the  loaves  of  the  pre- 
sence, which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  or  his  attendants  to  eat, 

5  but  solely  for  the  priests .''  Or  have  ye  not  learned  from  the 
Law,  that  the  priests  in   the  temple  violate  the  rest  to   be  ob- 

6  served  on   Sabbaths  and  are  nevertheless  blameless .''     Now  I 

7  affirm  that  something  greater  that  the  temple  is  here.  But  had 
ye  known  what  this  meaneth,  "  1  require  humanity  and  not  sa- 

8  crifice,"  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless :  For  the 
Son  of  Man  is  master  of  the  Sabbath. 

9  Leaving  that  place,  he  went  into  their  synagogue,  and  found 
a  man  there  whose  hand  was  blasted.  They  asked  Jesus,  with 
a  design  to  accuse  him  :  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the   Sabbath } 


*  With  us  Saturday,  or  rather  x'rom  Friday  at  sun-set,  to  Saturday  at 
9un-set,  for  so  the  Jews  reckoned. 
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11  He  answered,  what  man  is  there  amongst  you,  who  having  one 
sheep,  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath,  will  not  lay  hold  on  it, 

12  and  lift  it  out  ?    And  doth  not  a  man  greatly  excel  a  sheep  ?     It 

13  is  lawful,  therefore,  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath.  Then  he  said 
to  the  man  :  Stretch  out  thy  hand.     And  as  he  stretched  it  out, 

14  it  became  sound  like  the  other.  But  the  Pharisees  went  out, 
and  concerted  against  Jesus  to  destroy  him. 

15  Jesus  knowing  this  departed,  and  being  followed  by  a  vast 
multitude  healed  all  their  sick,  enjoining  them  not  to  discover 

16  him.     Thus  the  word  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  verified,  "  Be-  isa.42.  ]> 

18  hold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen,  my  beloved  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth  :  I  will  cause  ray  Spirit  to  abide  upon  him,  and 

19  he  shall  give  laws  to  the  nations  ;  he  will  not   contend,  nor  cla- 

20  mor,  nor  make  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  streets.  A  bruised 
reed  he  will  not  break ;  and  a  dimly  burning  taper  he  will  not 

21  quench,  till  he  render  his  laws  victorious.  Nations  also  shall 
trust  in  his  name." 

22  Then  was  brought  to  him  a  demoniac  dumb  and  blind  ;  and 

23  he  cured  him,  insomuch  that  he  both  spake  and  saw.     And  all 

the  people   said  with  amazement :  Is  this  the  son  of  David  ?  cii.  9. 34. 

24  But  the  Pharisees  hearing  them   said  :  This  man  expelleth  de-  Mar.  a.a?. 

25  mons  only  by  Beelzebub,  prince  of  the  demons.  But  Jesus  know- .    ,,  , 

,.-'•'.  -11  T->         -Ml-  •  I  ■  Lu.  11.  15^ 

ing  their  surmises,  said  to  them  :  By  civil  dissensions  any  king- 
dom may  be  desolated  ;  and  no  city  or  family,  where  such  dis- 

26  sensions  are,  can  subsist.     Now  if  Satan  expel  Satan,  his  king- 

27  dom  is  torn  by  civil  dissensions  ;  how  can  it  then  subsist  ?  Be- 
sides,  if  I   expel  demons   by  Beelzebub ;  by   whom   do  your 

28  sons  expel  them  ?  Wherefore  they  shall  be  your  judges.  But 
if  I  expel  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  reign  of  God  hath 

29  overtaken  you.     For  how  can  one  enter  the  strong  one's  house,  isa.  49.24. 
and  plunder  his  goods,  unless  he  first  overpower  the  strong  one  ? 

30  Then  indeed  he  may  plunder  his  house.  He  who  is  not  for  me, 
is  against  me  :  and  he  who  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth. 

31  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  though  every  other  sin  and  de-  Mar.  a  as. 
traction  in  men  is  pardonable,  their  detraction  from  the  Spirit  is  uo.  siie! 

32  unpardonable  :  for  whosoever  shall  inveigh  against  the  Son  of 
Man  may  obtain  pardon  ;  but  whosoever  shall  speak  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  shall  never  be  pardoned,  either  in  the  present  state 

33  or  in  the  future.  Either  call  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  good  ; 
or  call  the  tree  bad,  and  its  fruit  bad  :  for  we  distinguish  the 
tree  by  the  fruit.     Offspring  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  that  are  evil 

35  speak  good  things,  since  it  is  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  that 
the  mouth  speaketh  ?  The  good  man  out  of  his  good  treasure 
produceth  good   things;  the  bad     .an   out  of  his  bad    treasure  ]Cor_  ,.22,. 

36  produceth  bad  things.     Be  assured,  however,  that  of  every  per-  ch.  16.1. 
nicious  word  which  men  shall  utter,  they  shall  give  an  account 

Vol.  I.  70  ' 


Jon.  3.  5. 
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37  on  the  day  of  judgment.     For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  ac- 
quitted ;  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned. 
Lu-ii-~9-    38         Then  some  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  interposed,  saying  : 
39  Rabbi,  we  desire  to  see  a  sign  from  thee.     He   answering,  said 
unto  them:  An  evil  and  adulterous  race  demandeth  a  sign  ;  but 
no  sign  shall  be  given  them,  save  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
Jon.  1. 17.     40  For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach  of 
the  great  fish,  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  three  days  and  three  nights 

41  in  t!]e  bosom  of  the  earth.  The  Ninevites  will  stand  up  in  the 
judgment  against  this  race,  and  cause  it  to  be  condemned,  be- 
cause they  repented   when   they  were   warned  by  Jonah  ;  and 

42  behold  here  something;  creator  than  Jonah.     The   queen  of  the 

1  Ki.lO.  ].  ,  *         -11  •  •         1         •      I  •  1  • 

2Cbr.  9. 1.  south  country^   will  arise  m  the  judgment  agauist  this  race, 

and  cause  it  to  be  condemned  ;  because  she  came  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wise  discourses  of  Solomon; 
and  behold  here  something  greater  than  Solomon. 

43  An  unclean  spirit  when  he  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  wandereth 

44  over  parched  deserts  in  search  of  a  resting  place  :  And  not 
finding  any,  he  said,  '  I  will  return  to  my  house  whence  I  came  ;' 
and  being   come,  he  findeth  it  empty   swept,   and   furnished. 

45  Whereupon  he  goeth,  and  bringeth  with  him  seven  other  spirits 
more    wicked   than  himself;  and    having  entered    they    dwell 

&10.2G.  there  ;  and  the  last  state  of  that  man   becomes  worse  than  the 

first :  thus  will  it  also  fare  with  this  evil  race. 
Lu.'^'si^ig. '    46         While  he  discoursed  to  the  people,  his  mother  and  brothers 

47  were  without  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  And  one  said  to 
him  :  Thy  mother  and  thy  brothers  are  without  desiring  to  speak 

48  with  thice.     He  answering,  said  to  him   that  told   him  :  Who  is 

49  my  mother?  and  who  are  my  brothers?  Then  stretching  out 
his  hand  towards  his  disciples,  he  said  :  Behold  my  mother  and 

50  my  brothers.  For  whosoever  doth  the  will  of  iny  Father  who 
is  in  heaven,  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother. 


Lu.  11.  24. 


2  Pet.  2.  20. 
Heb.  6.  4. 


SECTION  VII. PARABLES. 


Mar.  4.  1. 


XIII.       The  same  day,  Jesus,  having  gone  out  of  the  house,  sat 

2  by  the  sea-side ;  but  so  great  a  multitude   flocked   about  him, 
that  he  went  into  a  bark,  and  sat  down  there,  while  all  the  peo- 

3  pie  stood  on  the  shore.     Then  he  discoursed  to  them  of  many 
things  in  parables. 

Mar.  4. 3,        4         The  sowcr,  said  he,  went  out  to  sow  ;  and  in  sowing  some 

seeds  fell  by  the  way-side,  and  the  birds  came  and  picked  them 

5  up.     Some  fell  on  rocky  ground,  where  they  had  little  earth  ; 


*  In  the  Old  Tcslament,  Sheba. 
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6  these  sprang  up  the  sooner,  hecause  the  soil  had  no  depth ;  but 
after  the  sun  had  beaten   upon  them,  they  were  scorched,  and 

7  having  no   root,  withered  away.     Some  fell  among  thorns,  and 

8  the  thorns  grew  up   and   choked  them.     Others  iell   into  good 
ground,  and  yielded  increase  ;  some  a  hundred,  some  sixty,  and 

9  some  thirty  fold.     Whoever  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

10  Then  the  disciples  accosted  him,  saying  :  Why  speakest  thou  ^"-g^^^- 

11  to  them  in  parables?  He  answering,  said  unto  them  :  because 
it  is  your  privilege,  and  not  theirs  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 

12  reign  of  heaven.     For  to  him  that  hath,  more  shall   be  given,  ch.25.s9. 
and  he  shall  abound ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  ^'^''g^jl^- 

13  which  he  hath  shall  be  taken.     For  this  reason  I  speak  to  them 

14  in  parables  :  because  they  seeing,  see  not:  and  hearing,  hear  Maj.  4.  jg. 
not,  nor  regard  ;  insomuch  that  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  fulfilled  J;";fo.  3^9 
in  them,  "  Ye  may  indeed  listen,  but  will  not  understand  :  ye  ^'^'' j^-g^- 

15  may  look,  but  will  not  perceive.  For  this  people's  understand- 
ing is  stupified,  their  ears  are  deafened,  and  their  eyes  they  have 
closed  ;  lest  seeing  with  their  eyes,  hearing  with  their  ears,  and 
ap])rehending  with  their  understanding,  they  should  repent,  and 

16  I   should  reclaim  them."     But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  because  Lu.  10.23. 

17  they  see,  and  your  ears,  because  they  hear.  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired 
to  see  the  things  which  ye  see,  but  have  not  seen  them  ;  and 
to  hear  the  things  which  ye  hear,  but  have  not  heard  them. 

18  Understand  ye  therefore,  the  parable  of  the  sov/er.     When  Mar.  4. 14. 

19  one  heareth  the  doctrine  of  the  reign,  but  mindeth  it  not,  the^"-^'"' 
evil  one  cometh,  and  snatcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in 

20  his  heart.  This  explaineth  what  fell  by  the  way  side.  That 
which  fell  on  rocky  ground,  denoteth  him  who  hearing  the  word, 

21  receiveth  it  at  first  with  pleasure  ;  yet  not  having  it  rooted  in 
his  mind,  retaineth  it  but  a  while  ;  for  when  trouble  and  perse- 
cution  cometh,  because  of  the  word,  instantly  he  relapseth. 

22  That  which  fell  among  thorns,  denoteth  that  hearer  in  whom 
worldly  cares  and  deceitful  riches  stifle  the  word,  and  render  it 

23  unfruitful.  But  that  which  fell  into  good  soil,  and  bore  fruit, 
some  a  hundred,  some  sixty,  some  thirty  fold,  denoteth  him  who 
not  only  heareth  and  mindeth,  but  obeyeth  the  word. 

24  Another  parable  he  proposed  to  them,  saying  :  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  may  be  compared   to  a  field  in  which  the  proprietor 

25  had  sown  good  grain  :  but  while  people  were  asleep,  his  enemy 

26  came  and  sowed  darnel  among  the  wheat,  and  went  off.  When 
the  blade  was  up,  and  putting  forth  the  ear,  then  appeared  also 

27  the  darnel.  And  the  servants  came  and  said  to  their  master, 
'  Sir,  thou    sovvedst   good    grain  in   the  field ;    whence,  then, 

28  hath  it  darnel  ?'    He   answered,   'An   enemy  hath  done  this.' 

29  They  said,  ♦  Wilt  thou   then,  that  we  weed  them  out  ?'  He  re- 
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plied,  *No  ;  lest  in  weeding  out  the  darnel,  ye  tear  up  also  the 
30  wheat.     Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest;  and  in  the 
time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  First  gather  the  dar- 
nel, and   make  them  into  bundles  for  burning  ;    then  carry  the 
wheat  into  my  barn.' 
Mar.  4. 31.    3^         Another  similitude  he  proposed  to  them.  Saying  :  The  king- 
Lu.  13.19.  dom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  a  man  set. 

32  in  his  field  ;  for  though  it  is  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  it  is,  when 
grown,  larger  than  any  herb,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  take  shelter  in  its  branches. 
Lu.  13:21.  33  Another  similitude  he  gave  them  :  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  leaven  which  a  woman  mingled  in  three  measures  of 
meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened. 

34  All  these  similitudes  Jesus  spoke  to  the   people ;  for  he 

35  taught  them  only  by  similitudes ;  herein  verifying  the  words  of 
pg. 78.2.             the  prophet:  "I  will  discourse  in  parables;  1  will  utter  things 

whereof  all  antiquity  hath  been  silent." 

36  Then  Jesus  leaving  the  multitude,  retired  to  the  house, 
where  his  disciples  accosted   him,   saying  :  Explain  to  us  the 

37  parable  of  the  darnel  in  the  field.     Jesus   answering,  said  unto 

38  them  :  He  who  sowed  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
field  is  the  world  :  the  good  seed  are  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  ; 

39  and  the  darnel  are  the  sons  of  the  evil  one.  The  enemy  who 
sowed  them  is  the  devil :  the  harvest  is  the  conclusion  of  this 

40  state;  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.  As,  therefore,  the  dar- 
nel is  gathered  and  burnt,  so  shall  it  be  at  the  conclusion  of  this 

41  state!     The  Son  of  Man  will  send  his  angels,  who  shall  gather 

42  out  of  his  kingdom  all  seducers  and  iniquitous  persons,  and 
throw  them  into  the  burning  furnace  :  weeping  and  gnashing  of 

'Dan.  12:3.  -43  teeth  shall  be  there.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  like  the 
sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  Whoever  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear. 

44  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  treasure  hid  in  a  field, 
which,  when  a  man  hath  discovered,  he  concealeth  the  dis- 
covery, and  for  joy  thereof  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyetb 
that  fields 

45  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  pearl  extremely  pre- 

46  clous,  which  a  merchant,  who  was  in  quest  of  fine  pearls,  hav- 
ing met  with,  sold  all  that  he  had  and  purchased  it. 

47  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  sweep-net  cast  into 

48  the  sea,  which  encloseth  fishes  of  every  kind.  When  it  is  full, 
they  draw  it  ashore.,  and  gather  the  good  into  vessels,  but  throw 

49  the  useless  away.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state. 
The  angels  will  come  and  sever  the   wicked  from  among  the  , 

50  righteous,  and  throw  them  into  the  burning  furnace  :  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  shall  be  there. 
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51  Jesus  said  :  Do  ye  understand  all  these  things  ?     They  an- 

52  swered  :  Yes,   Master.     He  added  :  Every  scribe,  therefore, 
instructed  for  the  reign  of  heaven,  is  like  a  householder   who 

53  bringeth  out  of  his  storehouse  new  things  and  old.     And  after 
he  had  finished  these  similitudes,  he  departed  thence. 


SECTION    VIII. THE    PEOPLE    TWICE    FED    IN    THE    DESERT. 

54  JESUS  being  come  into  his  own  country,  taught  the  inha-  l"4^'i6, 
bitants  in  their  synagogue  :  and  they  said  with  astonishment  :  Jo.  6;  42. 
Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  this  power  of  working 

55  miracles  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  his  mother 
called  Mary  ?  And  do  not  his  brothers,  James,  and  Joses,  and 
Simon,  and  Judas,  and  all  his  sisters,  live  amongst  us?  Whence 

56  then  hath  he  all  these  things?     Thus  they  were  scandalized  at 

57  him.     But  Jesus  said   to   them:  A  prophet  is  nowhere  disre- •'"•^^^ 
garded,  except  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  family.  And 

he  did  not  many  miracles  there  because  of  their  unbelief. 
XIV.       At  that  time  Herod  the  tetrarch*  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Mar-  6.  14. 

2  Jesus,  said  to  his  servants:  This  is  John  the  Baptist:  he  is  Lu- 9- 7. 
raised  from  the  dead ;  and  therefore  miracles  are  performed  by 

him. 

3  For  Herod  had  caused  John  to  be  apprehended,  imprison-  Mar,  6. 17. 
ed  and  bound,  on  account  of  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's  wife ;  Lu.3.  19. 

4  for  John  had  said  to  him  :  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her. 

5  And  Herod  would  have  put  him  to  death,  but  was  afraid  of  the  Lev.  is:  16. 

6  populace,  who  accounted  him  a  prophet.     But  when  Herod's 
birth-day  was  kept,  the  daughter  of  Herodias   danced   before  ch.  si:  se. 

7  the  company,   and   pleased  Herod  so  highly,  that  he  swore  he 

8  would  grant  her  whatever  she  should  ask.     She  being  instiga- 
ted by  her  mother,  said  :  Give  me  here  in  a  basin  the  head  of 

9  John  the  Baptist.     And  the  king  was  sorry  ;  nevertheless,  from 

a  regard  to  his  oath  and   his  guests,  he  commanded   that  it  , 

10  should  be   given  her.     Accordingly  John  was  beheaded  in  the 

11  prison  by  his  order.  And  his  head  was  brought  in  a  basin  and 
presented  to  the  damsel ;  and  she  carried   it  to  her  mother. 

12  After  which  his  disciples  went  and  fetched  the  body,  and  hav- 
ing buried  it,  came  and  told  Jesus. 

13  When  Jesus  heard  this,  he  embarked  privately  and  retired  Mar.  6. 32. 
into  a  desert   place;  whereof  the   people   being  informed,  fol- Lu. 9. 10. 

14  lowed  him  by  land  out  of  the  cities.  Observing,  as  he  landed, 
a  great  multitude,  he  had  compassion  upon  them,  and  healed 
their  sick. 

•  That  is,  governor  of  a  fourth  part. 
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Mar.  6. 35.     15         Towards  the   evening  his   disciples  accosted  him,  saying  ; 

Lu. 9. 12.  This  is  a  desert  place,  and  the  time  is  now  past:  dismiss  the 

multitude,  that  they  may  go  to  the  villages  and  buy  themselves 

16  victuals.     Jesus  answered  :  They  need  not  go.      Supply   them 

Jo.  6. 5.        j-y  yourselves.     They  said  to  him  :    We  have  here  but  five  loaves 

18  and   two    fishes.       He    replied  :    Bring   them    hither   to    me. 

19  Then  having  commanded  the  people  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass, 
he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  towards 
heaven,  blessed  them  ;  then  breaking  the  loaves,  he  gave  them 
to  the  disciples,  and  they  distributed  them  among  the   people. 

20  When  all  had   partaken,   and   were  satisfied,  they   carried   off 

21  twelve  baskets  full  of  the  fragments  that  remained.  Now  they 
that  had  eaten  were  about  five  thousand  men,  beside  women 
and  children. 

Mar.  6. 45.    22         Immediately  Jesus  obliged  his  disciples  to   embark  and  pass 
Jo.  6. 16.      23  over  before  him,  while  he  dismissed  the  multitude.     Having  dis- 
missed the  multitude,  he   retired  by  himself  to   a  mountain   to 

24  pray,  and  remained  there  alone  till  it  was  late.  By  that  time 
the  bark  was  half  way  over,  tossed  by  the  waves,  for  the  wind 

25  was  contrary.     In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,*  Jesus  went 

26  to  them,  walking  upon  the  sea.  When  the  disciples  saw  him 
walking  upon  the  sea,  being  terrified,  they  exclaimed  :  An  ap- 

27  parition  !  and  cried  out  for  fear.     Jesus  immediately  spoke  to 

28  them,  saying  :  Take  courage,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid.  Peter 
answering,  said  to  hirn  :  If  it  be  thou,  Master,  bid  me  come  to 

29  thee  upon  the  water.  Jesus  said  :  Come.  Then  Peter  get- 
ting out  of  the  bark,  walked  upon  the   water  towards  Jesus. 

30  But  finding  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  frightened  ;  and  begin- 

31  ning  to  sink,  cried  :  Master,  save  me.  Jesus  instantly  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  caught  him,  and  said  to  him:   Distrustful  man, 

32  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?     When  they  had  gone  aboard,  the 

33  wind  ceased.  Then  those  in  the  bark  came,  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  him,  saying :  Thou  art  assuredly  a  Son  of  God. 

34  Having  passed  over,  they  landed  on  the  territory  of  Genne- 
Mar.  6. 53.    35  sarci  ;f  the  inhabitants  whereof  knowing  him,  sent  through  all 

36  that  country,  and  brought  to  him  all  the  diseased,  who  besought 
him  to  let  them  touch  but  a  tuft  of  his  mantle ;  and  as  many  as 
touched  were  cured. 

XV.       Then  some  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  addressed 

Mar.  7.1.  him,  Saying  :  Why  do  thy   disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of 

the   elders.''     For  they   wash  not  their  hands   before    meals. 

3  Jesus  answering,  said  unto   them  :  Why  do  ye  yourselves  by 

4  your  tradition,  transgress  the  commandment  of  God .''     For  God 

*  Between  three  and  six  in  the  morning, 
t  In  the  Old  Testament  Chinnereth. 
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hath  commanded,   saying,  "Honor  thy   father  and   mother ;"  E"- 2o- is?. 

5  and,  "  Whosoever  revileth  father  or  mother  shall  be  punished  Ex.  21.17. ' 
with  death."  But  ye  affirm,  If  a  man  say  to  fathei-  or  mother,  r'rJv.  26.  sioi 
*  I  devote  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit  thee,'  he  shall  not  after- 

6  wards  honor,  by  his  assistance,  his  father  or  his  mother.  Thus, 
by  your  tradition,  ye  annul  the  commandment  of  God.     Hypo- 

7  crhes,  well  do  ye  suit  the  character  which  Isaiah  gave  of  you, 

8  saying,  "This  people  address  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honor  1^5.29.13. 

9  me  with  their  lips,  though  their  heart  is  estranged  from  me. 
But  in  vain  they  worship  me,  while  they  teach  institutions  mere- 
ly human." 

10  Then  having  called  the   multitude,  he  said  to  them  :  Hear 

11  and  be  instructed.     It  is  not  what  coeth  into  the  month  which 

O  Mar  7   14^ 

poUuteth  the  man  ;  but  it  is  what  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 

12  which  polluteth  the  man.  Thereupon  his  disciples  accosting 
him,  said  :  Didst  thou  observe   how  the  Pharisees,  when  they 

13  heard  that  saying,  were  scandalized  ?  He  answered  :  Every 
plant  wliich  my  heavenly  Fatiier  hath  not  planted  shall  be  ex- 

14  tirpated.     Let  them  alone.     They  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ; 

15  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch.  Then  ji^;^^^^^^ 
IG  Peter  addressing  him,  said  :  Explain  to  us  that  saying.     Jesus 

17  answered  :  are  ye  also  still  void  of  understanding?  Do  ye  not 
yet  apprehend,  that  whatever  entereth  the  mouth,  passeth  into 

18  the  belly,    and  is  thrown   out  into   the   sink  ?     But  that  which 

19  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,  issueth  from  the  heart,  and  so 
polluteth  the  man.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  malicious  con- 
trivances, murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  testimo- 

20  nies,  calunmies.  These  are  the  things  which  pollute  the  man  ; 
but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  polluteth  not  the  man. 

21  THEN  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  confines  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 

and  behold!  a  Canaanitish  woman  of  those  territories  came  to  mar.?. 24, 
him,  crying :  Master,  Son  of  David,  have  pity  upon  me  ;  my 
daughter  is  grievously  afflicted  by  a  demon.     But  he  gave  her 
no  answer.     Then  his  disciples  interposed,  and  intreated  him, 

24  saying  :  Dismiss  her,  for  she  clamoreth  after  us.     He  answer- 

25  ing,  said  :  My  mission  is  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the   stock  of 

26  Israel.  She  nevertheless  advanced,  and,  prostrating  herself 
before  him,  said  :  O  Master,  help  me  !  He  replied  :  It  is  not 
seemly  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  throw  it  to  the   dogs. 

27  True,  Sir  ;  returned  she  ;  yet  even  the  dogs   are  allowed  the 

28  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table.  Then  Jesus  an- 
swering, said  to  her  :  O  woman  !  great  is  thy  faith.  Be  it  unto 
thee  as  thou  desirest.  And  that  instant  her  daughter  was 
healed. 

29  Jesus  having  left  that  place,  came  nigh  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 

30  and  repaired  to  a  mountain,  where  he  sat  down  :  and  great  mul- 
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titudes  flocked  to  him,  bringing  with  them  the  lame,  the  blind^ 
the  dumb,  the  cripple,  and  several  others  (in  distress),  whom 

31  they  laid  at  his  feet;  and  he  healed  them  :  insomuch  that  the 
people  beheld,  with  admiration,  the  dumb  speaking,  the  cripple 
sound,  the  lame  walking,  and  the  blind  seeing  ;  and  they  glori- 
fied the  God  of  Israel. 

32  Then  Jesus  called  to  him  his  disciples,  and  said  :  I  have 
compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  they  have  now  attended 
me  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat :  1  will  not  dismiss 

33  them  fasting,  lest  their  strength  fail  by  the  way.  His  disciples 
answered  :  Whence  can  we  get  bread  enough  in   this  solitude 

34  to  satisfy  such  a  crowd  ?     He  asked  them  :  How  many  loaves 

35  have  ye  ?     They  said  :  Seven,  and  a  few  small  fishes.     Then, 

36  commanding  the  people  to  lie  down  upon  the  ground,  he  look 
the  seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  which,  having  given  thanks,  he 

37  divided,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  who  distributed  them 
among  the  people.  When  all  had  partaken,  and  were  sat- 
isfied, they  carried  off  seven  maunds  full  of  the  fragments  that 

38  remained.  Now  they  that  had  eaten  were  four  thousand  men, 
beside  women  and  children. 

39  Then  having   dismissed  the  multitude,  he  embarked,   and 
XVI.  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Magdala.     Thither  some  Pharisees  and 

Sadducess  repaired,  who,  to  try  him,  desired  that   he   would 

2  show  them  a  sign  in  the  sky.  He  answering,  said  to  them  :  In 
the  evening  ye  say,  '  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red  ;' 

3  and  in  the  morning,  '  There  will  be  a  storm  to-day,  for  the  sky 
is  red  and  lowering.'     Ye  can  judge  aright  of  the  appearance  of 

4  the  sky,  but  cannot  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  An  evil 
and  adulterous  race  demandeth  a  sign,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given 
them,  save  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  Then  leaving  them, 
he  departed. 

5  Now  his  disciples,  before  they  came  over,  had  forgotten  to 

6  bring  loaves  with  them.  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Take  heed  and 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the   Sadducees. 

7  Whereupon  they  said,  reasoning  among  themselves :  This  is  be- 

8  cause  we  have  brought  no  loaves  with  us.  Jesus  perceiving  it, 
said  to  them  :  Why  do  ye  reason  amongst  yourselves,  O  ye 
distrustful !    that  I   speak   thus  because  ye    have  brought   no 

9  loaves  ?  Have  ye  no  reflection  ?  Or  do  ye  not  remember  the 
five  loaves  among  the  five  thousand,  and  hov\^  many  baskets  ye 

10  filled  with  the  fragments;  nor  the  seven  loaves  among  the  four 

11  thousand,  and  how  many  maunds  ye  filled  ?  How  is  it  that  ye 
do  not  understand  that  I  spake  not  concerning  bread,  when  I 
bade  you  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sad- 

12  ducees.?  Then  they  understood  that  he  cautioned  them  not 
against  the  leaven  which  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  Aised 
in  bread,  but  a.sainst  their  doctrines. 
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SECTION   IX. THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 

13  AS  Jesus  was  going  to  the  district  of  Cesarea  Philippl,  he  Lu.'g.^il.''' 
asked   his   disciples,  saying,  Who  do  men  say  tliat  the  Son  of 

14  Man  is?     They  answered,  Some  say,  'John  the  Baptist,'  oth- 

15  ers,  '  Elijah,'  others,  'Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets.'     But  jo.  6. 69. 
who,  returned  he,  say  ye   that  I  am  ?     Simon  Peter  answering, 

16  said  :  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,     Jesus 

17  replying,  said  to  him  :  Happy  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona  ;*  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  to   thee,  but  my  Father 

18  who  is  in  heaven.     I  tell  thee  likewise,  Thou  art  named  Rockjf  j^  j  43. 
and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  over  which  the  gates  of 

19  hades  shall  not  prevail.     Moreover,  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :    whatever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  the  earth,  di.  is.  is. 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;    and  whatever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  ^°--'^-^^- 

20  the  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  Then  he  forbade  his  dis- 
ciples to  tell  any  man  Uiat  he  is  the  Messiah. 

21  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  discover  to  his  disciples,  that  ch."  20.17.' 
he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  suffer  much  from  the  elders,  ^^'fi."^^' 
and  the  chief  priests,  and  the   Scribes,  and   be  killed,  and   that  •-"•  ^- ^'*- 

22  he  must  be  raised  the  third  day.  On  which  Peter,  taking  him 
aside,  reproved   him,  saying:    God   forbid,  Master  :    this   shall 

23  not  befall  thee.  But  he  turning,  said  to  Peter  ;  Get  thee  hence, 
adversary,  thou  art  an  obstacle  in  my  way ;  for  thou  relishest 
not  the  things  of  God,  but  the  things  of  men. 

24  Then  said  Jesus  to  his  disciples:  If  any  man  will  come  un- ch.io.  38. 
der  my  guidance,  let  him  renounce  himself,   and   take   up  his  *'^'■•^•^^• 

25  cross  and  follow  ine.     For,  whosoever  would  save  his  life,  shall ,    q  03 
lose  it ;    and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  14. '27. 

26  it.  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world,  jo.  12.25. 
with  the  forfeit  of  his  life  ?  or  what  will  a  man  not  give  in  ransom 

27  for  his  life  .''  For  the  Son  of  Man,  vested  with  his  Father's  glo- 
ry, shall  come  hereafter  with  his  angels,  and  recompense  every  ro. 2. 6. 

28  one  according  to  his  actions.     Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Some  of  ^7/ ?"/^' 
those  who  are  present  shall  not  taste  death,  until  they  see  the  Lu.  9.27. 
Son  of  Man  enter  upon  his  reign. 

XVII.  AFTER  six  days  Jesus  took  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  lu.''9.^2|.* 
brother  of  James,  apart  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  was 

2  transfigured  in  their  presence.     His  face  shone  as  the  sun  ;  and 

3  his  raiment  became  white  as  the  light.     And  presently  appear- 2  Pet.  1. 17, 

4  ed  to  thewi  Moses  and  Elijah  conversing  with  him.     Peter  up-  ch.3. 17. 

J  p    ^  I      Mar.  1.11. 

on  this  addressing  Jesus,  said  :  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  stay  lu.s.  22. ' 

*  Syr.  son  of  Jonas,     f  So  Peter  in  Greek,  and  Cephas  in  Syr.  signifies. 
Vol.  I  71 
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here  ;  let  us  make  here,  if  thou  wilt,  three  booths,  one  for  thee, 

5  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah.  While  he  was  speak- 
ing, behold  !  a  bright  cloud  covered  them,  and  out  of  the  cloud 
came  a  voice  which  said  :    This  is  my  beloved   Son  in  whom  I 

6  delight,  hear  him.     The  disciples  hearing  this,  fell  upon   their 

7  faces,  and  were  greatly  frightened.     But  Jesus  came  and  touch- 

8  ed  them,  saying  :  Arise,  be  not  afraid.  Then  lifting  up  their 
eyes,  they  saw  none  but  Jesus. 

9  As  they  went  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  commanded 
them,  saying :    Tell  nobody  what  ye  have  seen,  until  the  Son 

10  of  Man  be  risen  from  the  dead.  Then  the  disciples  asked  him, 
saying:    Why  say  the   Scribes  that  Elijah  must   come   first? 

11  Jesus  answering,  said  to  them  :  To  consummate  the  whole,  Elijah 

12  indeed  must  come  first.  But  1  tell  you,  Elijah  is  come  already, 
though  they  did  not  acknowledge  him,  but  have  treated  him  as 
they  pleased.      Thus  they  will  treat  the   Son    of  Man    also. 

13  Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake  concerning  John 
the  Baptist. 

14  When  they  were  come  to  the  multitude,  a  man  came  to  him, 

15  who  kneeling,  said  :  Sir,  have  pity  on  my  son  ;  for  he  is  griev- 
ously distressed  with  lunacy  ;  often  he   falleth  into  the  fire,  and 

16  often  into  the  water;  and  I  presented  him  to  thy  disciples,  but 

17  they  could  not  cure  him.  Jesus  answering,  said :  O  unbeliev- 
ing and  perverse  race  !     How  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?    How 

18  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?  Bring  him  hither  to  me.  Then  Jesus 
rebuked  the  demon,  and  he  came  out :  and  the  lad  was  instant- 
ly cured. 

19  Hereupon  the  disciples  came  to  him  privately,  saying  :  Why 

20  could  not  we  expel  this  demon  ?  Jesus  answered  :  Because  of 
your  unbelief:  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  had  faith,  though 
but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say  to  this  mountain, 
Remove  to  yonder  place,  and   it   would  remove ;    yea  nothing 

21  would  be  impossible  to  you.  This  kind,  however,  is  not  dis- 
possessed, unless  by  prayer  and  fasting. 

22  While  they  remained  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said  to  them  :     The 

23  Son  of  Man  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  men  who  will  kill  him  :  but 
the  third  day  lie  shall  be  raised  again.  And  they  were  grieved 
exceedingly. 

24  When  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,  the  collectors  came 
and  asked  Peter  :  Doth  not  your  teacher  pay  the  didrachma  .''* 

25  He  said,  Yes.  Being  come  in!o  the  house,  before  he  spoke, 
Jesus  said  to  him  :  What  is  thy  opinion,  Simon  ?  From  whom 
do  the  kings  of  the   earth   exact  tribute  or  custom .''     From 

.26  their   own    sons,   or   from    others  ?     Peter   answered  :    From 

About  Is.  3d.  Sterling. 
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27  others.  Jesus  replied  :  The  sons  then  are  exempted.  Never- 
theless, lest  we  should  give  them  offence,  go  to  the  sea  and 
throw  a  line,  draw  out  the  first  fish  that  is  hooked,  and  having 
opened  its  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  stater  ;f  take  that,  and  give 
it  them  for  me  and  thee. 

XVIII.     At  that  time  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus  inquiring  :    Who  Lu'9%6^* 

2  shall  be  the  greatest  in  the  reign  of  heaven  ?  Jesus  call- 
ing to  him  a  child,  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said  : 

3  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  unless  ye  be  changed,  and  become  as  ^h  19. 14. 

4  children,  ye  shall  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Who- 
soever, therefore,  shall  become  humble  like  this  child,  shall  be 
the  greatest  in  the  reign  of  heaven.     Nay,  whosoever  receiveth 

6  one  such  child,  in  my  name,  receiveth  me  ;  but  whosoever  shall  m^r.  9. 42. 
insnareany  of  these  little  ones  who  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  Lu.  17.  i. 
for  him  that  an   upper  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 

and  that  he  were  sunk  in  the  ocean. 

7  Wo  unto  the  world  because  of  snares  :  snares  indeed  there 

8  must  be  ;  nevertheless,  wo  to  the  insnarer.     Wherefore,  if  thy  ch.  5, ;». 

,  .  .     Mar.  9.  43. 

hand  or  thy  foot  insnare  thee,  cut  it  off  and  throw  it  away  ;  it 
is  better  for  thee  to  enter  lame  or  maimed  into  life,  than  having 

9  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  the  everlasting  fire.  And 
if  thine  eye  ensnare  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  throw  it  away ;  it  is 
better  for  thee  to  enter  one-eyed  into  life,  than  having  two  eyes 

10  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire.  Beware  of  contemning  any  of  these 
little  ones ;  for  I   assure  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  con- 

1 1  tinually  behold  the   face  of  my  heavenly  Father  :  and  the  Son  I'U.  i9.  lo. 

12  of  Man  is  come  to  recover  the  lost.  What  think  ye  ?  If  a  man 
have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  have  strayed,  will  he 
not   leave    the  ninety-nine     upon    the  mountains,    and   go  in 

13  quest  of  the  stray  ?  And  if  he  happen  to  find  it,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  he  deriveth  greater  joy  from  it  than  from  the  ninety- 

14  nine  which  went  not  astray.  Thus  it  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  in  heaven  that  any  of  these  little  ones  should  be  lost. 

15  Wherefore,  if  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  ex-  Lev.  19. 17. 

16  postulate  with  him,  when   thou  and  he  are  alone  together.     IfLan.'a.' 
he  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother  :    but  if  he  will  not 

hear,  take  one  or  two  along  with  thee,  that  by  the  testimony  of 

17  two  or  three  witnesses  every  thing  may  be  ascertained.  If  he  ^^"g  ^y/'^* 
despise  them,  acquaint  the  congregation  with  it;  and  if  he  de-  scor.  13". i. 
spise  the  congregation  also,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  pagan  or  a 

18  publican.     Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  up-  ^o.'solalr 
on  the  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 

loose  upon  the  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

19  Again  I  say  unto  you,  Whatever  two  of  you  upon  the  earth 
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shall  agree  to  ask,  shall   be  granted  them  by  my  Father  who  is 

20  in  heaven.  For  wheresoever  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  my 
name,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them. 

21  Then  Peter  approaching,  said  to  him  :  Master,  if  my  bro- 
ther repeatedly  trespass  against  me,  how  often  must  1  forgive 

22  him  ?  Must  I  seven  times  ?  Jesus  answered  :  I  say  unto  thee, 
Not  seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven  times. 

23  In  this  the  administration  of  heaven  resembleth  that  of  a 
king,  who  determined   to  settle    accounts   with    his    servants. 

24  Having  begun   to  reckon,  one  was   brought  who  owed  him  ten 

25  thousand  talents.*  But  that  servant  not  having  wherewith  to 
pay,  his  master,  to  obtain  payment,  commanded  that  he,  and 
his   wife    and    children,  and   all  that  he  had,  should   be  sold. 

26  Then  the  servant  throwing  himself  prostrate  before  his  mas- 
ter cried,  « Have  patience  with  me,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  pay  the 

27  whole.'     And  his   master  had  compassion  upon  him,  and  dis- 

28  missed  him,  remitting  the  debt.  But  this  servant,  as  he  went 
out,  meeting  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  who  owed  him  a  hun- 
dred- denarii,*  seized  him  by  the  throat,  saying,  '  Pay  me  what 

29  thou  owest.'  His  fellow-servant  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
besought  him  saying,   '  Have  patience  with   me,  and  I  will  pay 

30  thee.'     And  he   would  not,  but  instantly  caused  him  to  be  im- 

31  prisoned,  until  he  should  discharge  the  debt.  His  fellow-ser- 
vants seeing  this,  were  deeply  affected,  and  went  and  informed 

32  their  master  of  all  that  had  passed.  Then  his  master,  having 
given  orders  to  call  him,  said  to  him,  '  Thou  wicked  servant ; 
all  that  debt   I  forgave  thee,   because  thou    besoughtest  me. 

33  Oughtest  not  thou  to   have   shown   such   pity  to  thy  fellow-ser- 

34  vant  as  I  showed  to  thee?'.  So  his  master,  being  provoked, 
delivered  him   to  the  jailors,  to  remain   in    their  hands  until  he 

35  should  clear  the  debt.  Thus  will  my  celestial  Father  treat 
every  one  of  you  who  forgiveth  not  from  his  heart  the  faults  of 
his  brother. 


SECTION   X. THE   RICH   MAn's   APPLICATION. 

XIX.  WHEN  Jesus  had  ended  his   discourse,  he  left  Galilee,  and 

2  came  into  the  confines  of  Judea  upon  the  Jordan,  whither  great 
multitudes  followed  him ;  and  he  healed  their  sick. 

3  Then  some  Pharisees  came  to  him,  and  trying  him,  asked  : 
Can  a  man  lawfully,  upon  every   pretence,   divorce  his  wife  ? 

4  He  answered  :  Have  ye   not  read,  that  at   the  beginning,  when 
the  Creator    made  man,   he  formed  a  male  and  a  female,  and 

*  Above  three  millions  sterling.  f  About  three  guineas. 
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5  said,  "  For  this  cause  a  man  shall  leave   father  and  mother,  cen.  2. 24. 
and  adhere  to  his  wife ;  and  they   two    shall    be   one    flesh."  E|;i°''5%}^' 

6  Wherefore   they  are    no   longer  two,    but   one   flesh.      What 

7  then  God  hath  conjoined,  let  no  man  separate.  They  re- 
plied :    Why   then  did  Moses  command  to  give  a  writing  of 

S  divorcement,  and  dismiss  her?     He  answered  :  Moses  indeed,  p^^^g^  j_ 
because  of  your  untractable  disposition,   permitted  you    to  di-ch.s.  31. 

9  vorce  your  wives,  but  it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning.     There- 
fore I  say  unto  yon.  Whoever  divorceth   his  wife,   except  forLu.  jg.  jg. 
whoredom,    and   marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery :    and 
whoever    marrieth    the  woman  divorced,  committeth   adultery,  icor.  7. 11. 

10  His  disciples  said  unto  him  :  If  such  be  the  condition  of  the 

11  husband,  it  is  better  to  live  unmarried.  He  answered:  They 
alone  are  capable  of  living  thus,  on  whom  the  power  is  confer- 

12  red.  For  some  are  eunuchs  from  their  birth  ;  others  have  been 
made  eunuchs  by  men  ;  and  others,  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  have  made  themselves  eunuchs.  Let  him  act  this 
part  who  can  act  it. 

13  Then  children  were  presented  to  him,  that  he  might  lay  his  lu'isI'is'' 
hands  upon  them,  and   pray  for  them ;    but  the   disciples  re- 

14  proved  those   who  hrovght  them.     Jesus  said  :  let  the  children  ch.  18.1. 
alone,  and  hinder  them  not  from  coming  unto  me  ;  for  of  such 

15  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  having  laid  his  hands  on  them, 
he  departed  thence. 

16  Afterward,  one  approaching,  said  to  him  :   Good   Teacher,  Mar.  lo.  n 

17  what  good  must  I  do  to  obtain  eternal  life?  He  answered: 
Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  God  only  is  good.    If  thou  wouldst 

3  8  enter  into  that  life,  keep  the  commandments.  He  said  unto 
him  :  Which?  Jesus  answered  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  mur- 
der.    Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.     Thou   shalt  not  steal,  oeut.  5.  le. 

39  Thou  shalt   not  give  false  testimony.      Honor   thy  father  and  ^®''- ^^•^^• 

20  mother  :  and  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  young  man 
replied  :  All  these  have  1  observed  from  my  childhood  ;  wherein 

21  am  I  still  deficient  ?  Jesus  answered  :  If  thou  wouldst  be  per- 
fect, go  sell  thy  estate,  and  give  the  price  to  the  poor,  and 
thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  then  come  and  follow  me. 

22  The  young  man  hearing  this,  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had 

great  possessions.  ...  ,    .     ,  Mar.io.93- 

23  Whereupon  Jesus  said   to  his   disciples :  Verily  I  say  unto  lu.  i8.  24. 
you,  it  is  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  : 

24  I  say  further,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich   man  to  enter   the  kingdom  of  God. 

25  His  disciples  who  lieard  this  with  amazement,  said  :  Who  then 

26  can  be  saved  ?  Jesus,  looking  at  them,  answered  :  With  men 
this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  every  thing  is  possible. 


Lu.22.  30. 
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Mar.  10.28.    27         Then  Peter  replying,  said  :  As  for  us,  we  have  forsaken  all, 
Lu.  18.  28.    28  and  followed  thee  ;  what  then  shall  be  our  reward  ?     Jesus  an- 
swered :    Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  at  the  renovation,  when 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  seated  on  his  glorious  throne,  ye,  my 
followers,    sitting  also  upon  twelve   thrones,   shall  judge   the 
29  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     And  whosoever  shall  have  forsaken,  on 
my  account,  houses,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother, 
or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold,  and 
inherit  eternal  life. 
L^isl^'so'*   ^^         ^"^  many  shall  be  first  that  are  last,  and  last  that  are  first. 
XX.  For   the    administration  of   heaven    will  resemble  the  con- 
duct of  a  householder,  who  went  out  early   in  the  morning  to 

2  hire  laborers  for  his  vineyard.     Having  agreed  with  some  for  a 

3  denarius*  a  day,  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard.  About  the 
third  hourf  he  went  out,  and  seeing  others  unemployed  in  the 

4  market-place,  said  to  them.  Go  ye  likewise  into  my  vineyard, 
and  I  will  give  you  what  is  reasonable.     Accordingly  they  went. 

5  Again,  about  the  sixth  hour,  J  and  about  the  ninth  §  he  went 

6  out  and  did  the  same.  Lastly,  about  the  eleventh  hour  ||  he 
went  out,  and  finding  others  unemployed,  said  to  them,  '  Why 
stand   ye  all  the  day  here  doing  nothing  ? '     They  answered, 

7  '  Because  nobody  hath  hired  us.'  He  said  to  them,  '  Go  ye 
also  into  my  vineyard,  and  ye  shall  receive  what  is  reasonable.' 

8  When  it  was  night,  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  said  to  his 
steward,  '  Call  the  laborers,  and  pay  them  their  wages,  begin- 
ning with  the  last,  and  ending  with  the  first.'     Then  they  who 

9  had  been  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour  came,  and  received  each  a 

10  denarius.     When  the  first  came,  they  imagined  they  should  get 

11  more;  but  they  got  only  a  denarius  apiece.     Upon  receiving 

12  it,  they  murmured  against  the  householder,  saying,  '  These  last 
have  worked  but  one  hour ;  yet  thou  hast  made  them  equal  to  us 

13  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day.'     He  an- 
swering said  to  one  of  them,  '  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  injury. 

14  Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  denarius  ?     Take  what  is 
thine,  and  depart.     It  is  my  will  to  give  to  this  last  as  much  as 

15  to  thee.      And  may  not  I  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?      Is 
ch.22.14.      16  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good .^'    Thus  the  last  shall  be  first, 

and  the  first  last;  for  there  are  many  called,  but  few  chosen. 

*  About  sevenpence  halfpenny.  §  Three  o'clock  afternoon, 

t  Nine  o'clock  morning.  ||  Five  o'clock    afternoon , 

I  Noon. 
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SECTION  XI. — tTHE  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 

17  WHEN  Jesus  was  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  he  took  the  J'"-,!*'-^?^ 

18  twelve  disciples  aside,  and  said  to  them  :    We  are  now  going  to  ''^■l^-^^- 
Jerusalem,  where  the   Son   of  Man   shall  be  delivered  to  the  *"''■"  ' 

19  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  who  will  condemn  him  to  die  and 
consign  him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  be  mocked,  and  scourged,  and 
crucified  :  but  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 

20  Then  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  came   to  him   with  ^ar.  10.35. 
her  sons,  ])rostrating  herself,  entreated  he   would  grant  the  re- 

21  quest  she  had  to  make.  He  said  to  her  :  What  wouldst  thou  ? 
She  answered  :    That,  in   thy  reign,  one   of  these  my  two  sons 

22  may  sit  on  thy  right  hand,  the  other  at  thy  left.  Jesus  reply- 
ing, said  :  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  Can  ye  drink  such  a 
cup  as  I  must  drink  ;    or  undergo  an  immersion  like  that  which 

23  I  must  undergo?  They  said  unto  him:  We  can.  He  an- 
swered :  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  such  a  cup,  and  undergo  an 
immersion  like  that  which  I  must  undergo.  But  to  sit  at  my 
right  hand  and  at  my  left  I  cannot  give,  unless  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  prepared  by  my  Father. 

24  The  ten  hearing  this  were  full  of  indignation  against  the  two  ^"-  ^°-  '^^• 

25  brothers  ;    but  Jesus  calling  them  to  him,  said  :    Ye  know  that 

the   princes  ol  the  nations  domineer  over  them,  and  the  great     '     '    ' 

26  exercise  their  authority  upon  them.  It  must  not  be  so  amongst 
you :  on  the  contrary,  whosoever  would  become  great  amongst 

27  you,  let  him  be  your   servant ;    and  whosoever  would  be   chief 

28  amongst  you,  let  him  be  your  slave:    even   as  the  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  ^''"■2-7- 
for  many. 

29  As  they  left  Jericho,  followed  by  a  great  multitude,  two  blind 

30  men,  who  sat  by  the  way-side,  hearing  that  Jesus  passed  by,  Lu"i8.°35.°' 

31  cried,  saying  :  Master,  Son  of  David,  have  pity  upon  us.  The 
multitude  charged  them  to  be  silent:  but  they  cried  the  louder, 

32  saying :  Master,  Son  of  David,  have  pity  upon  us.  Then  Je- 
sus stopping  called   them,  and   said  :    What  do  ye  want  me  to 

33  do  for  you  ?     They  answered  :    Sir,   to  make   us  see.     Jesus 

34  had  compassion,  and  touched  their  eyes.  Immediately  they 
received  sight,  and  followed  him. 

XXI.     When  they  were  nigh  Jerusalem,  being  come  to  Bethpage,  Lu.'is.'ijg". 
near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  say- 

2  ing  :  Go  to  the  village  opposite  to  you,  where  you  will  find  an 
ass  tied,  and  her  colt  with  her  ;    loose  them,  and  bring  them  hither. 

3  If  any  man  say  aught  unto  you,   say,   <  The  Master  wanteth 

4  them,'  and  he  will  send  them  directly.     Now  all  this  was  done 


Jer.  7.  11. 


Lu.  19.  38, 
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isa.  62. 11.  ^  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  may  be  fulfilled,  "  Say  to  the 
Jrii^'s!'  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold  thy  King  cotneth  to  thee  lowly,  rid- 

6  ing  on  an  ass,  even  the  colt  of  a   laboring  beast."     According- 
ly the  disciples  went,  and  having  done  as  Jesus  had  commanded 

7  them,  brought  the  ass  and  the  colt,  and  covering  them  with  their 

8  mantles,  made  him  ride.     Now  the   greater  part  spread  their 
mantles  in  the  way  ;    others  lopped  branches  off  the  trees,  and 

9  strowed  them  in  the  way  ;    while  the   crowd   that  went   before 
Pa  118.25.  and  that  followed,  shouted,  saying,  Hosanna*  to  the  Son  of  Da- 
vid ;    blessed  be  he   that  cometh   in  the  name  of  the  Lord.f 

10  Hosanna  in  the  highest  heaven.  When  he  entered  Jerusalem,, 
the  whole  city  was  in   an  uproar,  every  body   asking  :    Who  is 

11  this.''  The  crowd  answered,  It  is  Jesus  the  prophet  of  Naza- 
reth in  Galilee. 

Jo. 2. 14.  12  Then  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  drove  thence 
?*"',n'^P'  all  who  sold  and  who  bous;ht  in  the  temple,  and  overturned  the 

Lu.  19.  45.  ~  i       ' 

tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the  stalls  of  those  who  sold 
jsa.  56. 7.      13  doves,  and   said  to   them:    It  is  written,  '  My  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer,  and  ye  have  made   it   a   den  of  rob- 

14  bers.'     Then  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to   him   in  the  tem- 

15  pie,  and  he  healed  them.     But  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes, 
39"&46r'  seeing  the  wonders  which  he  performed,  and   the  boys  crying 

in  the   temple  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,  said  to  him    with 

16  indignation:    Hearest  thou  what  these  say  .'*     Jesus  answered  : 
Ps.  8.  2.  •  Yes.  Have  ye  never  read,   'From   the   mouth  of  infants  and 

17  sucklings  Jthou  hast  procured  praise?'  Thereupon  leaving 
them,  he  went  out  of  the  city  to  Bethany,  where  he  remained 
that  night. 

Mar.  11.12  18  Returning  to  the  city  in  the  morning  he  was  hungry,  and 
^^'^-  19  seeing  a  single  fig-tree  by"  the  road,  he   went  to  it ;    but  finding 

only  leaves  on  it,  said  :  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward. 
Mar.  11. 22.    20  And  the  fig-tree  withered  forthwith.     When  the  disciples  saw 

it,  they  said  with  astonishment :    How  soon  is  the  fig-tree  with- 

21  ered !  Jesus  answered ;  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  have  an 
unshaken  faith,  ye  may  not  only  do  as  much  as  is  done  to  the 
fig-tree,  but  even  if  ye  should  say  to  this  mountain,   '  Be  lifted, 

22  and  thrown  into  the  sea,'  it  shall  be  done.  Moreover  ye  shall 
obtain  whatsoever  ye  shall  with  faith  pray  for. 

Mar.  ii.28.  23  Being  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief  ])riests  and  the  elders 
of  the  people  came  near,  as  he  was  teaching,  and  said  :  By 
what  authority  dost  thou  these  things  ?    and  who   empowered 

24  thee  ?  Jesus  answering,  said  to  them  :  I  also  have  a  question  to 
propose,  which  if  ye  answer  me,  I  will  tell  you  by  what  author- 

25  ity  I  do  these  things.     Whence  had  John  authority  to  baptize  ? 

*   Save  now  I  pray.  f  In  Heb.  Jehovah. 
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From  heaven  ;  or  from  men  ?     Then  they  reasoned  thus  with- 
in themselves,   '  If  we  say,  From  heaven,  he  will  retort,  Why 

26  then  did  ye  not  believe  him  ?     And  if  we   say,  From  men,  we  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
dread  the  multitude,  amongst  whom  John  is  universally  account- 

27  ed  a  prophet.'  They  therefore  answered  him  :  We  cannot  tell. 
Jesus  replied  :  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these 
things. 

28  But  what  think  ye  of  this  ?  A  man  had  two  sons,  and  ad- 
dressing his  elder  son,  said,  '  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vine- 

29  yard.'     He   answered,  '  1  will  not;'    but  afterwards  repented 

30  and  went.     Thep  addressing  the  younger,  he   bade  him  like- 

31  wise.  He  answered,  '  Immediately,  Sir  ;'  but  went  not.  Now, 
which  of  the  two  obeyed  his  father?  They  said :  The  first. 
Jesus  replied:    Verily  1  say  unto  you,  even  the  publicans  and  ch. n.is. 

32  the  harlots  show  you  the  way  into  the   kingdom  of  God.     For  Lu. 7.33. 
John  came  to  you  in  the  way  of  sanctity,  and  ye  believed  him 

not ;  but  the  publicans  and  harlots  believed  him  :    yet   ye  who 
say  this,  did  not  afterwards  repent  and  believe  him. 

33  Hear  another   parable  :    A  certain  landlord  planted  a  vine-  ^"- 'V' 

I  1111-  1  11-  1  •  ••  J  Lu-20. 9. 

yard,  and  hedged  it  round,  and   digged  a  wine-press  in  it,  and 

34  built  a  tower;  and  having  farmed  it  out,  went  abroad.  When 
the  vintage  approached,  he   sent  his  servants  to  the  husband- 

35  men,  to  receive  the  fruits.  But  they  seized  his  servants,  beat 
one,    drove    away   with  stones   another,    and    killed    another. 

36  Again,  he  sent  other  servants   more   respectable ;    but  they  re- 

37  ceived  the  same  treatment.     Finally  he  sent   his  son  to  them  ; 

38  for  he  said,  '  They  will  reverence  my  son.'  But  when  the 
husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they  said  among  themselves,  '  This 
is  the  heir  ;  come,  let   us  kill  him,  and  keep  possession  of  his 

39  inheritance.'      Then  they  seized   him,  thrust  him  out  of  the 

40  vineyard,  and  killed  him.  When,  therefore,  the  proprietor  of 
the   vineyard   cometh,  what  will  he  do  to  those  husbandmen  ? 

41  They  answered  :  He  will  put  those  wretches  to  a  wretched 
death,  and  will  let  the  vineyard  to  others  who  will  render  him 
the  fruits  in  the  season. 

42  Jesus  replied  :  Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  "  A  Acts  4.'ii* 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  is  made  the  head  of  the  cor-  iPet.2.6.. 
ner.     This  the  Lord*  hath  effected,  and  we  behold  it  with  ad- 

43  miration."  Know,  therefore,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation   who  will  produce  the 

44  fruits  thereof.  For  wiiosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone,  shall  be 
bruised  ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  crush  him  to 
pieces. 

45  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  hearing  his  parables, 

*  Jehovah. 
Vol.  I.  72 
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46  perceived  that  he  spoke  of  them  ;    but  though  they  wished  to 
lay  hold  on  him,  they  were  afraid  of  the  populace,  who  reckon- 
ed him  a  prophet. 
Eev.  19. 9.     XXII.     Jesus  Continuing  to  discourse  to  them  in  parables,  said  : 

2  The  administration  of  heaven  resembleth  the  conduct  of  a  king, 

3  who,  having  made  a  marriage-feast  for  his  son,  sent  his  servants 

4  to  call  them  who  had  been  invited  ;  but  they  would  not  come. 
Then  he  sent  other  servants,  saying,  '  Tell  those  who  are  in- 
vited, I  have  prepared  ray  feast,  my  bullocks  and   fatlings  are 

5  slain,  and  all  is  ready  ;  come  to  the  marriage.'  But  they  turned 
away  with  indifference,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  mer- 

6  chandise.     And  the  rest,  seizing  his  servants,  abused  and  kill- 

7  ed  them.  When  the  king  heard  this,  being  enraged,  he  sent 
his  soldiers,  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burnt  their  city. 

8  Then  he  said  to  his  servants,  '  The   entertainment  is  ready  ; 

9  but  they  who  were  invited  were  not  worthy  :  go,  therefore,  into 
the  public   road,  and  all  that  ye   find,  invite  to  the  marriage.' 

10  Accordingly  they  went  into  the   highways,  and   assembled  all 

11  that  .they  found,  good  and  bad,  so  that  the  hall  was  furnished 

12  with  guests.  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  observ- 
ing one  who  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment,  he  said  to  him, 
'  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  hither  without  a  wedding-garment.'" 

13  And  he  was  speechless.  Then  the  king  said  to  the  attendants, 
'  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  thrust  him  out  into   darkness, 

ch.20. 16.     14  where  will  be  weeping  and   gnashing  of  teeth  :'    for  there  are 
many  called,  but  few  chosen. 


SECTION  XII. THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE   PHARISEES. 

Lu.Vo^sx'    IS         THEN  the   Pharisees  retired,  and   having  consulted  how 

16  they  might  entrap  him  in  iiis  words,  sent  to  him  some  of  their 
disciples,  and  some  Herodians,*  who  being  instructed  by  them, 
said  :  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  sincere,  and  faithfully 
teachest  the   way  of  God   whhout  any  partiality,  for  thou  re- 

17  spectest  not  the  person  of  men  :     Tell  us,  therefore,  thy  opin- 

18  ion.  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not .''  Jesus  per- 
ceiving their    malice,   said  :'  Dissemblers,   why   would  ye   en- 

19  tangle  me  ?     Show  me  the  tribute  money.     And  they  reached 

20  him  a  denarius.*     He  asked  them  :  Whose  image   and  inscrip- 

21  tionisthis.''  They  answered  :  Caesar's.  He  replied:  Render  then 
to  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's,  and  to  God  that  which  is  God's. 

22  And,  admiring  his  answer,  they  left  him  and  went  away. 

*  Partisans  of  Herod. 

f  A  Roman  coin,  value  scveiipcnce  halfpenny. 
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23  The  same  day  came  the   Sadducees  to  him,  who  say  that  Mar.  12.  is. 

24  there  is  no  future  life,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  Rabbi,  Moses  Acts~23.T.' 
hath  said,  "If  one  die,  and  have  no  children,  his  brother  shall  Dyut.25.5. 

25  marry  his  widow,  and  raise  issue  to  the  deceased."  Now  there 
lived  among   us  seven   brothers;  the  eldest  married,  and  died 

26  without  issue,  leaving  his  wife  to  his  brother.     Thus  also  the 

27  second,  and  the  third  and  so  to  the  seventh.     Last  of  all  the 

28  woman  died  also.     Now,  at  the  resurrection,  whose  wife  shall 

29  she  be  of  the  seven  ;  for  they  all  married  her?  Jesus  answering, 
said  unto  them  :  Ye  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,   nor  the 

30  power  of  God  ;  for  in  that  state  they  neither  marry,  nor  give  in 

31  marriage  ;  they  resemble  God's  heavenly  messengers.  But  as 
to  the  revival  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  what  God  declared 

32  to  you,  saying,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,   and  the  God  of  ex.  3.6. 
Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob?"     God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead, 

33  but  of  the  living.  Now  the  people  who  heard  this  were  amazed 
at  his  doctrine. 

34  Meantime,  the  Pharisees  hearing  that  he  had  silenced  the  Mar.  12. 23. 

35  Sadducees,  flocked  about  him.     Then  one  of  them,  a   lawyer,  ^"' ^"^^  ^* 

36  trying  him,  proposed  this  question  :  Rabbi,  which  is  the  great- 

37  est  commandment  in  the  law?  Jesus  answered:  'Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord*  thy   God  with   all  thy   heart,  and   with  all  thy 

38  soul,  and   with  all  thy  mind.'     This  is  the  first  and  greatest 

39  commandment.     The  second   is   like   it,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 

40  neighbor  as  thyself.'     On  these  two  commandments  the  whole  Lev.j9.i8, 
Law  and  the  prophets  depend. 

41  While  the   Pharisees   were  assembled,  Jesus  asked  them,  Mar.  12. 35. 

42  saying  :  What  think  ye  of  the   Messiah  ?     Whose   Son  should 

43  he  be?     They  answered:  David's.     He  replied:  How  then 

44  doth  David,  speaking  by  inspiration,  call  him  his  Lord  ?  "  The 
Lord,"*   saitli  he,   "said   to   my   Lord,  Sit  at  my  right  hand,  ^^■"°'^' 

45  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy   footstool."     If  the   Messiah  were 

46  David's  Son,  would  David  call  him  his  Lord  ?  To  this  none 
of  them  could  answer  ;  and  from  that  day  nobody  presumed  to 
try  him  with  questions. 

XXIII.     Then  Jesus  addressed  the  people  and  his  disciples,   say- 
2-  ing  :  The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  chair;  there- 
fore observe  and  do  whatsoever  they  enjoin  you  :  nevertheless  lu.  11.46. 

4  follow  not  their  example  ;  for  they  say,  and  do  not.     Heavy  ^l[^il%l^; 
and  intolerable  burdens  they  prepare  for  other  men's  shoulders,  ^^^^•?~^- 

5  Burdens  which  they  themselves  will  not  put  a  finger  to.     But  Mar.  12.38. 
whatever  they  do,  ihey  do  to  be  observed  by  men.     For  this 

they  wear  broader  phylacteriesf  than  others,  and  larger  tufts  on 

6  their  mantles ;  and  afi^ect  the  uppermost  places  at  entertain- ^u.^j'i^-g'^s- 

— — — « 

*  Jehovah. 
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ments,  and  the  principal  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  to  be  sala- 

7  ted   in  public   places ;  and  to  hear  men  addressing  theni,  cry, 

8  Rabbi,  Rabbi.     But  as  for  you,  assume  not  the  title  of  Rabbi ; 

9  for  ye  have  only  one   teacher,  the  Messiah  :  and  style  no  man 
upon  the  earth  your  father  ;  for  he  alone  is  your  Father  who  is 

10  in  heaven  ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren.     Neither  assume  the  title  of 

1 1  leaders,  for  ye  have  only  one  leader,  the  Messiah.  The  greatest  of 
you,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  your  servant ;  for  whosoever  \v\\] 

&"'i8A4"'  12  exalt  himself,  shall  be  humbled  ;  and  whosoever  will  humble 
himself,  shall  be  exalted. 

Lu.  11.52.  13  .  But  wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  be- 
cause ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men  ;  and  will 
neither  enter  yourselves,  nor  permit  ethers  that  would,  to  enter. 

14  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because 
ye  devour  the  families  of  widows ;  nay,  and  use  long  prayers 
for  a  disguise.     This  will  but  aggravate  your  punishment. 

15  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because 
ye  traverse  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;*  and  when  he 
is  gained,  ye  make  him  a  son  of  hell  doubly  more  than  your- 
selves. 

16  Wo  unto  you,  blind  guides,  who  say,  '  To  swear  by  the 
temple  bindetli   not,  but  to  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple  is 

17  binding.'     Foolish  and  blind  !  which  is  more  sacred,  the  gold, 

18  or  the  temple  that  consecrateth  the  gold  .''  and,  'To  swear  by 
the  altar  bindeth  not ;  but  to  swear  by  the  offering  that  is  upon 

19  it,  is  binding'.'     Foolish  and   blind  !  which  is  more  sacred,  the 

20  offering,  or  the  altar  that  consecrateth  the  offering  ?  Whoever, 
therefore,   svveareth  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  every 

21  thing  thereon.     And  whoever  sweareth  by  the  temple,  swear- 

22  eth  by  it,  and  by  Him  who  dwelleth  therein  ;  and  whoever 
sweareth  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by 
Him  who  sitteth  thereon. 

23  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because 
ye  pay  the  tithe  of  mint,  dill,  and  cummin,  and  omit  the  more 
important  articles  of  the  law,  justice,  humanity,  and  fidelity. 
These  ye    ought  to  have    practised,   without  omitting   those. 

24  Blind  guides !  who  strain  your  liquor  to  avoid  swallowing  a 
gnat ;  yet  swallow  a  camel. 

25  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because 
ye  cleanse  the  outside  of  those  cups  and  platters,  which  within 

26  are  laden  with  rapine  and  iniquity.  Blind  Pharisee,  begin  with 
cleansing  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  if  ye  would 
make  even  the  outside  clean. 

27  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because  ye 

*  A  convert  to  Judaism. 
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resemble  whited  sepulchres,  which  without  indeed  are  beautiful, 
but  within  are   full   of  corruption,   and  of  dead  men's   bones. 

28  Thus  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  to  men  ;  but  are 
inwardly  fraught  with  subtilty  and  injustice. 

29  Wo  unto  you,   Scribes  and  Pharisees,   hypocrites,  because  i.u.  11.47. 
ye  build   the   sepulchres  of  the  prophets  and  adorn  the  monu- 

30  nients  of  the  righteous,  and  say,  '  Had  we  lived  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  we  would  not  have   been  their  accomplices  in  the 

31  slaughter  of  the  prophets.'  Thus  ye  testify  against  yourselves, 
that  ye  are  the   sons  of  those  who   murdered    the    prophets. 

32-  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers.  Ah  !  serpents  ! 
offspring  of  vipers !  How  can  ye  escape  the  punishment  of 
hell } 

34  Therefore,  I  send  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes.  Lu.  11. 4ft 
Some  of  them  ye  will  kill  and   crucify  ;  others  ye  will  scourge 

35  in  your  synagogues,  and  banish  from  city  to  city  ;  so  that  all 
the  innocent  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  shall  be  charged  upon 

you,  from  the  blood  of  the  righteous  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Ze-  Gen.  4. 8. 
chariah  son  of  Barachiah,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  altar  and  ^^"'''■^''•^* 

36  the  sanctuary.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  shall  be  charged  upon 
this  generation. 

37  O    Jerusalem,   Jerusalem!    that   killest    the   prophets,   and  Lu- 13.34. 
stonest  them  whom  God  sendeth  to  thee  ;  how  often  would  I 

have  gathered   thy  children   together,   as   a  hen  gathereth   her 

38  chickens  under  her  wings  !  but  ye  would   not.     Quickly  shall 

39  your  habitation  be  transformed  into  a  desert  :  for  know  that  ye 

shall  not  henceforth  see  me,  until  ye  say,  "  Blessed   be  he  who  Ps.  ns.se, 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."* 


SECTION    XIII. THE    PROPHECY    ON    MOUNT    OLIVET. 

XXIV.     AS  Jesus  walked   out  of  the  temple,  his  disciples  came 

2  and  made  him  observe  the  buildings  of  it.  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Ln'.'Qu'^.' 
All  this  ye  see  ;  verily  I  say  unto  you,  one  stone  shall  not  be  ^"•^^•'*-'- 
left  here  upon  another.     All  shall  be  razed. 

3  As  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  his  disciples  accosted 

him  privately,  saying  :    '  Tell  us,  when  will  this  happen  ?    and  Lu.Vuf.* 
what  will  be  the   sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  conclusion  of 

4  this  state .?     Jesus  answering,  said  to  them  :  Take  heed  that  no 

5  man  seduce  you  :  for  many  will   assume   my  character,  saying, 

6  « 1  am   the  Messiah,'    and  will  seduce   many.     Nay,  ye  shall 
hear  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  ;  but  take  care  that  ye  be  not 

*  Jehovah. 
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alarmed  :  for  all  these  things  must  happen  ;  but  the  end  is  not 

yet. 
LuVbf.^'io."       "^         ^o^'  iiatioi^  will  rise  against  nation  ;    and  kingdom  against 
ch-io.  17.  kingdom  ;  and  there  shall  be  famines  and  pestilences  and  earth- 

8  quakes  in  sundry  places.     Yet   these  are  but  the   prelude  of 

9  woes.     For  they  will  consign  you   to  torments   and   to  death, 

10  and  ye  shall  be  hated  by  all  nations  on  my  account.  Then  ma- 
ny will   be  insnared,  and  will  betray   their   fellows,   and  hate 

11  them.     And  many  false   propliets  will  arise,  who  will  seduce 

12  many.     And  because  vice  will  abound,  the  love  of  the  greater 

13  number  will  cool.     But  the   man   who  persevereth  to  the  end 

14  shall  be  saved.  And  this  good  tidings  of  the  reign  shall  be  pub- 
lished through  all  the  world,  for  the  information  of  ail  nations. 
And  then  shall  come  the  end. 

Lu'ai^ao''"    ^^         When,  therefore,  ye  shall   see,  on  holy  ground,  the   deso- 
Dan.gise.     16  lating  abomination  foretold   by  the  prophet  Daniel,   [Reader, 

17  attend!)  then  let  those  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains:  let  not 
him  who  shall  be  upon  the  house-top,  come  down   to  carry 

18  thing's  out  of  his  house;    and   let  not  him  who  shall  be  in  the 

19  field,  return  to  take  his  mantle.     But  wo  unto  the  women  with 

20  child,  and  unto  them  that  give  suck  in  those  days.     Pray  there- 

21  fore  that  your  flight  happen  not  in  the  winter,  nor  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  because  there  shall  be  then  so  great  tribulation,  as  hath 
not  been  since  the   beginning  of  the   world  until  now,  nor  shall 

22  be  ever  after.  For  if  the  time  were  protracted,  no  soul  could 
survive ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  elect,  the  time  shall  be  short. 

Mar.  13.21.  23  If  any  shall  say  to  you  then,  '  Lo  !  the  Messiah  is  here,  or 
24  he  is  there,'  believe  it  not :  for  false  Messiahs  and  false  pro- 
phets  will  arise,  who  will  perform  great  wonders  and  prodigies, 

Ln.  17.23.  25*  so  as  to  seduco,  if  possible,  the  elect  themselves.  Remember 
I  have  warned  you.     Wherefore,  if  they  cry,  '  He  is  in  the  de- 

27  sert,'  go  not  out ;  '  He  is  in  the  closet,'  believe  it  not.  For 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  like  the  lightning,  which, 

28  breaking  forth  from  the  east,  shineth  even  unto  the  west.     For 
Lu.  17. 37.  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  the  eagles  will  be  gathered  together. 

29  Immediately  after  those   days  of  affliction,  the  sun  shall  be 
Lu.'sii'al.^'          darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  withhold  her  light ;  and  the  stars 

shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  heavenly  powers  shall  be  shaken. 
Ezek^32°7  ^^  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  :  and 
Joel  2. 31. '  all  the  tribes  of  the  land  shall  mourn,  when  they  shall  see  the 

Son  of  Man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  majesty 
31  and  power.  And  he  will  send  his  messengers  with  a  loud- 
sounding  trumpet,  who  shall  assemble  his  elect  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the 
other. 
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82         Learn  now  a  similitude  from  the  fig-tree.     When  its  branch-  Mar.  13.  sa 
es  become  tender,  and  put  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  Lu.21. 29. 

33  is  nigh.     In  like  manner,  when  ye  shall  see   all   these  things; 

34  know  that  he  is  near,  even  at  the  door.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  until  all  these  things  happen. 

35  Heaven   and  earth  shall  fail  ;  but  my  words  shall  never  fail. 

36  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  none  but  my  Father,  no 
not  the  heavenly  messengers. 

37  Now  that  which  happened  in  Noah's  time,  will  also  happen  lu.  17.26. 

38  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.     For  as  in  the  days  before 
38  the  flood,  even  to  that  day  that  Noah  entered  the  ark,  they  were 

eating  and  drinking  and  marrying,  and  suspected  nothing,  until  the 
flood  came  and  swept  them  all  away  ;  so  shall  it  also  be  at  the 

40  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.     Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field ;  one 

41  shall  be  taken,   and  one    shall  escape.     Two  women  shall  be^"'^*^^- 
grinding  at  the  mill ;  one  shall  be  taken,  and  one  shall  escape. 

43         Watch  therefore,  since  ye  know  not  at  what  hour  your  Mas-  ^l^i^^is^' 

43  ter   will  come.     Ye  are  sure  that  if  the  householder  knew  at  lu-J2-39. 
what  time  of  the  night  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  watch,  I'^h.s.s. 

44  and  not  suffer  him  to  break  into  his  house.     Be  ye  therefore  &,^i6. 15,* 
always  prepared ;  because  the  Son  of  Man  will  come  at  an 

hour  when  ye  are  not  expecting  him. 

45  Who  now  is  the  discreet  and  faithful  servant,  whom  his 
master  hath  set  over  his  household,  to  dispense  to  them  regu- 

46  larly  their  allowance?     Happy  that  servant,  if  his  master,  at  his 

47  return,  shall  find  him  so  employed.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 

48  will  entrust  him  with  the  management  of  all  his  estate.     But  as 

49  to  the  vicious  servant,  who  shall  say  within  himself,  '  My  master 
deferreth  his  return,'  and  shall  beat  his  fellow-servants,  and  feast 

50  and   carouse  with  drunkards  ;  the  master  of  that  servant  will 

51  come  on  a  day  when  he  is  not  expecting  him,  and  at  an  hour  he 
is  not  apprized  of,  and  liaving  discarded  him,  will  assign  him  his 
portion  with  the  perfidious.  Weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
shall  be  there. 

XXV.     Then  may  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  compared  to  ten  vir- 
gins, who  went  out  with  their  lamps  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 
2*  Of  these,  five  were  prudent,  and  five  foolish.     The  foolish  took 

4  their  lamps,  but  carried  no  oil   with  them.     But  the  prudent, 

5  beside  their  lamns,  carried  oil  in  their  vessels.     While  the  bride- 

6  groom  tarried,  they  all  became  drowsy  and  fell  asleep.     And  at 
midnight  a  cry  was  raised,  '  The  bridegroom  is  coming,  go  out 

7  and  meet  him.'     Then  all  the  virgins  arose  and  trimmed  their 

8  lamps.     And  the  foolish  said  to  the  prudent,  '  Give  us  of  your 

9  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  going  out.'     But  the  prudent  answered, 
saying,  '  Lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you,  go  rather  to 

10  them   who   sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves.'     While  they  went  to 
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buy,  the  bridegroom  came,  and  those  who  were  ready  went  in 

11  with  him  to  the  marriage,  and  the  door  was  shut.     Afterwards 

12  came  also  the  other  virgins,  saying,  '  Master,  master,  open  unto 

13  us.'  He  answered,  'Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.' 
Watch  therefore,  because  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour. 

14  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  like  one  who,   intending  to  travel, 

15  called  his  servants,  and  committed  to  them  his  stock:  to  one  he 
gave  five  talents,*  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one ;  to  each 
according  to   his  respective   ability  ;  and  immediately  set  out. 

16  Then  he  who  had  received  the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with 

17  them,  and  gained  other  five.     Likewise  he  who  had  received 

18  two,  gained  other  two:  whereas  he  who  had  received  but  one, 

19  digged  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  hid  his  master's  money.  After 
a  long  time,  their  master  returned  and   reckoned   with  them. 

20  Then  he  who  had  received  the  five  talents  came  and  presented 
other  five,  saying,  '  Sir,  thou  deliveredst  to  me  five  talents : 
here  they  are,  and  other  five  which  I  have  gained.'    His  master 

21  answered,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been 
faitbful  in  a  small  matter,  1  will  give  thee  a  more  important  trust. 

22  Partake  thou  in  thy  master's  joy.'  He  also  who  had  received 
the  two  talents  advancing,  said,  '  Sir,  thou  deliveredst  to  me 
two  talents  :  here  they  are,  and  other  two  which  1  have  gained.' 

23  His  master  answered,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  small  matter,  I  will  give  thee  a  more 

24  important  trust.  Partake  thou  in  thy  master's  joy.'  Then 
came  he  also  who  had  received  the  single  talent,  and  said,  '  Sir, 
I  know  that  thou  art  a  severe  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not 

25  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  scattered  ;  being  there- 
fore afraid,  1  hid  thy  talent  under   ground ;  but  now  I  restore 

26  thee  thine  own.'  His  master  answering,  said  unto  him,  '  Malig- 
nant and  slothful  servant,  didst  thou  know  that  I  reap  where  I 

27  have  not  sown,  and  gather  where  1  have  not  scattered  ?  Shouldst 
thou  not,  then,  have  given  my  money  to  the  bankers,  and  at  ray 

MarVss     ^^  TCtum  I  might  have  received  it  with  interest?     Take  from  him, 
Lu.  8.  is.      29  therefore,   the  talent,  and  eive  it  to  him  who  hath  ten  :  for  to 

every  one  that  hath,  more  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  abound  ; 

but  from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  which  he  hath  shall  be 

30  taken  :  And  thrust  out  this  unprofitable  servant  into  darkness, 
where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

31  Now  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  holy  angels,  and  shall  be  seated  upon  his  glo- 

32  rious  throne  ;  then  shall  all  the  nations  be  assembled  before  him  ; 
and  out  of  them  he  will  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  as  a 

*  A  talent  thought  to  be  equal  to  £187.  lOs.  sterling. 
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33  shepherd  separateth  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  sheep  he 
will  set  at  his  right  hand,  and  the  goats  at  his  left. 

34  Then  will  the  king  say  to  those  at  his  right  hand,  '  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 

35  from  the  formation  of  the  world  :  for  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  EzeifaaV. 
me  food  ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stran- 

36  ger  and  ye  lodged  me  ;  1  was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  ;  1  was 
sick,  and  ye  assisted  me  ;  1  was  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me.' 

37  Then  the  righteous  will  answer  him,  saying,  '  Lord,  when  did 
we  see  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee ;  or  thirsty,   and  gave  thee 

38  drink  ?     When  did  we  see  thee  a  stranger,  and  lodged  thee  ; 

39  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?     When  did  we  see  thee  sick  or  in 

40  prison,  and  visited  thee  ?'  The  king  will  reply  to  them,  Verily 
J  say  unto  you,  that  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  this  to  any  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' 

41  Then  he  will  say  to  those  at  his  left   hand,  '  Depart  from  lJ.  13.27. 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  the   eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 

42  his  angels  :  for  I  was  hungry,  but  ye  gave  me  no  food ;  I  was 

43  thirsty,  but  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  1  was  a  stranger,  but  ye  did 
not  lodge  me ;  naked,  but  ye  did  not  clothe  me  ;  sick,   and  in 

44  prison,  but  ye  did  not  mind  me.'  Then  they  also  will  answer, 
saying,  '  Lord,  when  did,  we  see  thee  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a 
stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  assist  thee  ? 

45  Then  he  will  reply  to  them,  saying,  'Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to   any  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 

46  it  not  to  me.'      And  these  shall  go  to   eternal  punishment,  but  p°-„^-i|%^ 
the  righteous  into  eternal  life. 


SECTION  XIV. THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

XXVL         JESUS  having  ended  this  discourse,  said  to  his  disci-  Mar.  14. 1. 

2  ciples  :    Ye  know  that  two  days  hence  cometh  the  passover  :  J;"  n%V. 
Then  the   Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered   up  to  be  crucified,  ^t^a. 

3  About  this  time  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  and  the  elders 
of  the  people  were  convened  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  the  high- 

4  priest,  where  they  consulted  how  they  might  take  Jesus  by  sur- 

5  prise,  and  kill  him.     They  said,  however  :    Not  during  the  fes- 
tival, lest  there  be  a  commotion  among  the  people. 

6  Now  Jesus  being  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  for-  Mar.  14.3; 

7  merly  a  leper,  a  woman  came  to  him  with  an  alabaster  box  of  ^"j^jg?* 
balsam,  very  precious,  which  she  poured  on  his  head  while  he 

8  was  at  table.     His  disciples  observing  it,  said  with  indignation  : 

9  Why  this  profusion  ?    This   balsam  might  have  been  sold  for  a 
10  great  price,  and  the  money  given  to  the  poor.      Jesus  knowing 

it,  said  to  them  :   Why  trouble  ye  the  woman?    She  hath  done 
Vol.  L  .  73 
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Deut.  15. 11.  11   me  a  good  office.     For  j^e  have  the  poor  ahvays  amongst  you^ 

12  but  me  ye  have  not  always.     For  it  is  to  embalm  me  that  she 

13  hath  poured  this  balsam  upon  my  body.  Verily  1  say  unto  you, 
in  what  part  soever  of  the  world  the  gospel  shah  be  preached, 
what  this  woman  hath  now  done  shall  be  mentioned  to  her 
honor. 

L^'aafb!"'    14         Then  one  of  tiie  twelve,  named  Judas  Iscariot,  went  to  the 

15  chief  priests,  and  said  :  What  will  ye  give  me  and  I  will  deliver 

1'6  him  to  you  ?  And  they  weighed  him  thirty  shekels;'*    and  from 

that  time  he  watched  an  opportunity  to  deliver  him  up. 

Mar.  14. 12.    1^         Now  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  disciples  came 

^,\x.  22. 7.  iQ  Jesus,  saying  ;  \\  here  shall  we  prepare  for  thee  the  paschal  sup- 

18  per  ?  He  answered  :  Go  into  the  city  to  such  a  man,  and  tell 
him,  '  the  teacher  saith.   My  time  is  near,  I  must  celebrate  the 

19  passover  at  thy  house  with  my  disciples.'  And  the  disciples 
did  as  they  were  ordered,  and  prepared  the  passover. 

Mar.  14. 17.  20         In  the  evening  he  placed  himself  at  the  table  with  the  twelve  ; 

jo".']3."2i.'    21  and  while  they  were   eating,  he  said :    Verily  I  say  unto   you, 

Pg.  41. 9.      22  that  one  of  you  will  deliver  me  up.     And  they  were  extremely 

sorrowful,  and  began  every  one  of  them  to  say  :  Master,  is  it  I  ? 

23  He  answering,  said  :    The  man  whose  hand  is  in  the  dish  with 

24  mine,  is  he  who  betrayeth  me.  The  Son  of  man  departeth  in 
the  manner  foretold  in  Scripture  concerning  him ;  but  wo  unto 
that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed ;    it  had   been 

25  better  for  that  man  never  to  have  been  born.  Then  Judas, 
who  betrayed  him,  said  also  :  Rabbi,  is  it  1 .''  Jesus  answered  : 
It  is.  . 

26  As  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  the  loaf,  and  having  given 
Lul^ba.'ii.*  thanks,  broke  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said  :  Take, 
3  Cor.  11.23.  2^  ggj^  ^j^jg  jg  j^y  body.     Then  he  took  the  cup,  and  having  given 

28  thanks,  gave  it  to  them,  saying  :  Drink  hereof  all  of  you  ;  for 
this  is  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  shed  for  many, 

29  for  the  remission  of  sins.  1  assure  you  that  I  will  not  hence- 
forth drink  of  the  product  of  the  vine,  until  the  day  when  J  sliall 

30  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom.  And  after  the 
hymn  they  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Mar.  14.27.    31         Then  Jcsus  Said  to  them  ".    This  night  I  shall  prove  a  stum- 
fr'ibls^!'  bling-stone  to  you  all ;    for  it  is  written,  "  I  will  smite  the  shep- 

5*^''ki^"J"    32  herd,  and  the  flock  will  disperse."     But  after  I  am  raised  ae;ain, 

Lu.  22.  31.       r»        T       Ml  1      r  •  /-^    i-i  t-«  •  i  i  • 

Jo.  13. 37.      33  1  Will  go  beiore  you  into  (jalilee.     Feter  thereupon  said  to  hmi : 
Though  thou  shouldst  prove   a  stumbling-stone  to  them  all,  I 

34  never  will  be  made  to  stumble.  Jesus  answered  :  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  that  this  very  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  wilt 

35  thrice  disown  me.      Peter  replied  :  Although  1  should  die  with 
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1 

thee,  I  never  will  disown  thee.     And  all  the  disciples   said  the 

same.  ^ 

36  Then  Jesus  went  with  them  to  a  place  called  Gethsemane,  ,,  ,,  ^, 
and  said  to  his  disciples  :    stay   here,   while  I  go  yonder  andLu.  22. 40.        . 

37  pray.     And  he  took  with  him  Peter,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zehe- 

38  dee;  and  being  oppressed  with  grief,  said  to  them':  My  soul  is  ^ 
overwhelmed  with  a  deadly  anguish;  abide  here,   and  watch  | 

39  with  me.  And  going  a  little  before,  he  threw  himself  on  his  j 
face,  and  praying,  said  :  My  Father,  remove  this  cup  from  me  • 
if  it  be  possible ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  would,  but  as  thou  wilt.  -i 

40  And  he  returned  to  his  disciples,  ai-id   finding  them  asleep,  said 

to  Peter :  Is  it  so  then,  that  ye  could  not  keep  awake  with   me  1 

41  a  single  hour .''  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  be  not  overcome  by  1 
temptation  :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is   weak.  . 

42  A  second  time  he  withdrew  and  prayed,  saying  :  O  my  Father, 

if  there  be  no  exemption  for  me,  if  I  must  drink  this  cup,  thy  • 

43  will  be  done.     Upon  his  return,  he  again  found  them  sleeping,  j 

44  for  their  eyes  were  overpowered.     Again,  leaving  them,  he  went  | 

45  and  prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  same  words.  Then  he  ■ 
came  back  to  his  disciples,  and  said  to  them  :  Sleep  on  now,  : 
take  your  rest :  behold  the  hour  approacheth  when  the  Son  of  ' 

46  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Arise,  let  us  ^ 
be  going;  lo  !  he  who  betray  eth  me  is  at  hand.  ] 

47  Before  he  had  done  speaking,  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve.  Mar.  14. 43.  j 
appeared  with  a  great   multitude  armed  with  swords  and  clubs,  j'o^'il^'al!' 

48  and  sent  by  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people.  Now  \ 
the  betrayer  had  given  them  a  sign,  saying  :    The  man  whom  I  • 

49  shall  kiss  is  he,  secure  him.     And  coming  directly  to  Jesus,  he  , 

50  said  :  Hail,  Rabbi,  and  kissed  him.  Jesus  answered  :  Friend,  ] 
for  what  purpose  comest  thou  ^     Then  they  advanced,  and  lay- 

51  ing  hands  on  Jesus,  seized  him.     Upon  this,  one  of  Jesus'  com- 
pany, laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  drew  it,  and  striking  the  '. 

52  servant  of  the  high-priest,  cut  off  his  ear.  Jesus  said  to  him  :  , 
Sheath   thy  sword  ;    for  whoever  hath  recourse  to   the  sword  ^en.  9^6.^^       I 

53  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  presently  '  '  ] 
invoke   my  Father,  who   would  send   to   my  relief  more  than  1 

54  twelve  legions  of  angels.''*  But  in  that  case  how  should  the  .• 
Scriptures  be   accomplished,    which   declare   that  these  things  ] 

55  must  be  ?  Then,  turning  to  the  multitude,  he  said :  Do  ye  ] 
come  with  swords  and  clubs  to  apprehend  me,  like  people  in  ) 
pursuit  of  a  robber  ?     I  sat  daily  amongst  you,  teaching  in  the  < 

56  temple,  and  ye  did  not  arrest  me.  But  all  this  hath  happened,  | 
that  the  writings  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.  Then  all  ^j 
the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled.  i 

*  A  Roman  legion  consisted  of  6000  men  ;  somethnes  more,  soinetiinea 

fewer.  ! 
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SECTION  XV. THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

Lu.Vk  '   57         NOW  they  who  had   apprehended  Jesus  brought  him  to 

&  24^'  ^^'  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,   with   whom  the  scribes  and  elders 

58  were  assembled.     But   Peter  followed  him  at  a  distance  to  the 

court  of  the   high-priest's  house,  and   having  gone  in,  sat  with 

the  officers  to  see  the  issue. 
Lu"''2^66'^"    ^^         Meantime  the  chief  priests   and  the  elders,  and  the  whole 

Sanhedrim,  sought  out  false  evidence  against  Jesus,  upon  which 

60  they  might  condemn  him  to  die.  But  though  many  false  wit- 
nesses appeared,  they  found  it  not.     At  length  came  two   false 

61  witnesses,  who  charged   him  with  saying  :  '  1  can  demolish  the 

62  temple  of  God,  and  rebuild  it  in  three  days.'  Then  the  high- 
priest  rising,  said  to  him  :  Answerest  thou  nothing  to  what  these 

63  men  testify  against  thee  ?  Jesus  remaining  silent,  he  added  : 
On  the  part  of  the  living  God  I  adjure   thee  to  tell  us,  whether 

64  thou  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God?  Jesus  answered  him  : 
It  is  as  thou  sayest :  nay,  be  assured,  that  hereafter  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and 

65  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Then  the  high-priest,  rend- 
ing his  clothes,  said  :  He  hath  uttered  blasphemy  :  What  fur- 
ther need  have  we  of  witnesses,  now  that  ye  have  heard  him 

66  blaspheme  ?     What  think  ye  ?    They  answered  :  He  deserveth 

67  to  die.     Then  they  spat  in  his  face.     Some  gave  him  blows  on 
isa.50. 6.      68  the  head,  and  others  struck  him  on  the  cheeks,  and  said:  Di- 
vine to  us,  Messiah,  who  it  was  that  smote  thee. 

69         Now  Peter  was  sitting  without  in  the  court,  and  a  maid-ser- 
vant came  to  him   and   said  :    Thou   also  wast  with  Jesus  the 
Mar.  14.66.  70  Galilean.     But  he  denied  before  them  all,  saying,  I  know  noth- 
Jo!'i8.']7."     71   ing  of  the  matter.     And  as  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  another 
^^^'  maid  observing  him,  said   to  them:    This   man  too   was  there 

72  with  Jesus  the  Nazarene.     Again  he   denied,  swearing  that  he 

73  knew  him  not.  Soon  after  some  of  the  bystanders  said  to  Pe- 
ter :  Thou  art  certainly  one  of  them,  for  thy  speech  discover- 

74  eth  thee.  Whereupon,  with  execrations  and  oaths,  he  asserted 
that  he  did  not   know  him  ;    and   immediately  the  cock  crew. 

75  Then  Peter  remembered  the  word  whicl)  Jesus  had  said  to  him, 
ch.26. 34.       '    "  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  wilt  thrice  disown  me."     And  he 

went  out  and  wept  bitterly. 
Marys.  1.    XXVH.     WHEN  it  was  morning,  all  the  chief  priests  and  the  el- 
jo.'is.'ss.  ders  of  the  people,  having  consulted   against  Jesus  how  they 

2  might  procure  his  death,  conducted  him  bound  to  Pontius  Pilate 
the  procurator,  to  whom  they  consigned  him. 

3  Then  Judas  who  had   betrayed   him,  finding  tliat  he  was 
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condemned,  repented  ;  and  returning  the  thirty  shekels  to  the 
4  chief  priests  and  the  elders,  said  :  1  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have 

betrayed  the  innocent.  They  answered  :  What  is  that  to  us  ? 
6  see  thou  to  that.     After  which,  having  thrown  down  the  money 

6  in  the  temple,  he  went  away  and  strangled  himself.     The  chief  ^'^"'  '• '^* 
priests  taking  the  money,  said  :  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the 

7  sacred  treasury,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.     But  after  de- 
liberating,] they  bought  with  it  the  potter's  field,  to  be  a  bury- 

8  ing-place  for  strangers ;  for  which  reason  that  field  is  to  this  day 

9  called  the  field  of  blood.     Then  was  the  word  of  Jeremiah  the  zech.  ii.  12. 
prophet  verified,  "The  thirty  shekels,  the  price  at  which   he 

10  was  valued,  I  took,  as  the  Lord*  appointed  me,  from  the  sons 
of  Israel,  who  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field." 

1 1  Now  Jesus  appeared  before  the  procurator,  who  questioned  Y^'-^^-^- 
him,  saying:  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?     He   answered, 

12  Thou  sayest  right.     But  when  he  was   arraigned   by  the  chief 

13  priests  and  the  elders,  he  made  no  reply.  Then  Pilate  said  to 
him :  Hearest  thou  not  of  how  many  crimes  they  accuse  thee  ? 

14  But  he  answered  not  one  word,  which  surprised  the  procurator 
ceedingly. 

15  Now  the  procurator  was  wont  to  release,  at  the  festival,  any  ^"ba^nl 

16  one  of  the  prisoners  whom  the  multitude  demanded.     And  they  Jo.  is.  39. 

17  had  then  a  famous  prisoner  named  Barabbas.  Therefore,  when 
they  were  assembled,  Pilate  said  unto  them  :  Whom  shall  I  re- 
lease  to   you.''     Barabbas,    or   Jesus  who   is  called   Messiah.'' 

18  (For  he   perceived  that  through  envy  they  had  delivered  him 

19  up ;  besides,  while  he  was  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  his  wife  sent 
him  this  message  :  '  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  innocent 
person  ;  for  to-day  I  have  suffered   much,  in  a  dream,  on   his 

20  account.)  —  But  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  instigated  the 
populace  to  demand  Barabbas,  and  cause  Jesus  to  be  executed. 

21  Therefore,  when  the  procurator  asked  which  of  the  two  he 

22  should  release,  they  all  answered  :  Barabbas.     Pilate  replied  :  a  w  3.  i-i. 
What  then  shall  I   do  with  Jesus,   whom  they  call   Messiah? 

23  They  all  answered  :  Let  him  be  crucified.  The  procurator  said  : 
Why .''  what  evil  hath  he  done .''  But  they  cried  the  louder,  say- 

24  ing  :  Let  him  be  crucified.  Pilate  perceiving  that  he  was  so 
far  from  prevailing  that  they  grew  more  tumultuous,  took  water, 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying :  I  am  guilt- 

25  less  of  the  blood  of  this  innocent  person  :  See  ye  to  it.  And 
all  the  people  answering,  said  :  his  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon 
our  children.  Then  he  released  Barabbas  to  them  and  having 
caused  Jesus  to  be  scourged,  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 

27  After  this  the  procurator's  soldiers  took  Jesus  into  the  pre-  Jo^jg'^,".^®' 

28  torium,f  where  they  gathered  around  him  all  the  band.     And  Ps.  22. 1'e. 

*  Jehovah.  f  The  governor's  palace,  or  ball  of  audience. 
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29  having  stripped  him,  they  robed  him  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  and 
crowned  him  with  a  wreath  of  thorns,  and  put  a  rod  in  his  right 

30  hand,  and,  kneeling  before  him  in  mockery,  cried  :  Hail,  King 
of  the  Jews.     And  spitting  upon    him,  they  took  the   rod,  and 

31  struck  him  with  it  on  the  head.  When  they  had  mocked  him, 
they  disrobed  him  again,  and  having  put  his  own  raiment  on  him, 
led  him  away  to  crucify  him. 

Mar. 15. 21.   32         As  they  went  out  of  the  city,  they  met  one   Simon  a  Cyre- 
jo^fg.'n.'^^'  33  nian,  whom  they  constrained  to  carry  the  cross  ;  and  being arri- 

34  ved  at  a  place  called  Golgotha,  which  signifies  a  place  of  skulls, 
they  gave  him  to  drink  vinegar  mixed  with  wormwood,   which 

35  having  tasted  it,  he  would  not  drink.  After  they  had  nailed 
him  to  the  cross,  they  parted  his  garments  by  lot :   [thus  verify- 

Pa  2-T  18  '"§    ^^^    w^ords   of   the    prophet,    "  They   shared    my    mantle 

36  among  them,  and  cast  lots  for  my  vesture."]     And   having  sat 

37  down  there,  they  guarded  him.  And  over  his  head  they  placed 
this  inscription,  denoting  the  cause   of  his  death.     THIS  IS 

38  JESUS  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  Two  robbers  also 
were  crucified  with  him,  one  at  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  at 
his  left. 

Lu.'aa!^!!'    39         Meanwhile  the  passengers  reviled  him,  shaking  their  heads, 

40  and  saying  :  Thou  who  demolishest  the  temple,  and  rebuildest  it 

in  three  days  ;  if  thou  be    God's   Son,  come   down   from  the 

Jo.  2. 19.  41  cross.  The  chief  priests  also,  with  the  scribes,  the  elders,  and 
the  Pharisees,  deriding  him,  said  :  He  saved  others  ;  cannot  he 

Pa. 22. 8.  42  save  himself.''  If  he  be  the  kingof  Israel,  let  him  now  descend 
from  the  cross,   and  we  will  believe  him.     He  trusted  in  God  : 

Wisd.  2. 16.  43  Let  God  deliver  him  now,  if  he  regard  him  ;  for  he  called  him- 
44  self  God's  Son.  The  robbers,  too,  his  fellow-sufferers,  up- 
braided him  in  the  same  manner. 

Lu'23%4^'  ^^         ^°^^  ^'"°"^  ^^®  ^'^^'^  hour*  to  the  ninth, •]-  the  whole  land  was 

Ps.22. 1.       46  in  darkness.     About  the  ninthf  hour  Jesus  cried  aloud,  saying  : 

Eli,   eli,   lama  sabacthani !  that  is,  "  My  God,   my  God,  why 

47  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"     Some  of  the  bystanders,  hearing  this, 

48  said  :  He  calleth  Elijah.  Instantly  one  of  them  ran,  fetched  a 
sponge,   and  soaked  it  in  vinegar,  and   having  fastened  it  to  a 

49  stick,  presented  it  to  him  to  drink.     The  rest  said  :  Forbear, 

50  we  shall  see  whether  Elijah  will  come  to  save  him.  Jesus  hav- 
ing again  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  resigned  his  spirit. 

Ln.'2d'.'45.'   ^1  And  behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  two  from  top 

52  to  bottom,  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  rocks  split.  Graves  also 
burst  open,  and,  after  his  resurrection,  the  bodies  of  several  saints 

53  who  slept  were  raised,  came  out  of  the  graves,  went  into  the 

54  holy  city,  and  were  seen   by  many.     Now  the  centurion,  and 
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they  who  with  him  gaurded  Jesus,  observing  the  earthquake, 
and  what  passed,  were  exceedingly  terrified,  and  said  :  Tiiis 
was  certainly  the  Son  of  a  God. 

55  Several  women  also   were  there,  looking  on   at  a  distance, 

who  had  followed  Jesus  from   Galilee,  assisting  him   with  their  Lu.'b.'ss.' 

56  service.     Among  them  were  Mary  Magdalene,  and   Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  sons. 


SECTION  XVI. THE    RESURRECTION. 

57  IN  the  evening,  a  rich  Arimathean  named  Joseph,  who  was  Lu.^bsfso^* 

58  himself  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  went  to  Pilate  and  begged  the  body  ^°-  ^^•^®- 
of  Jesus.     Pilate  having  given  orders  to  deliver  it  to  Joseph  ; 

59  he  took  the  body,  wrapped  it  in  clean  linen,  and   deposited 

60  it  in  his  own  monument,  which  he  had  newly  caused  to 
be  hewn  in  the  rock  ;    and   having  rolled   a  great  stone  to  the 

61  entrance,  he  went  way.  Now  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
Mary  were  there,  sitting  over  against  the  sepulchre. 

62  On  the  morrow,  being  the  day  after  the  preparation,*  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  repaired  in   a  body  to  Pilate, 

63  and  said  :    My  Lord,  we  remember  that  this  impostor   when 

64  alive,  said,  "  Within  three  days  I  shall  be  raised."  Command, 
therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  guarded  for  three  days,  lest  his 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  him,  and  say  to  the  people, 
'  He  is  raised   from   the  dead ;'    for  this  last  imposture  would 

65  prove  worse  than  the  first.     Pilate  answered  :  Ye  have  a  guard, 

66  make  the  sepulchre  as  secure  as  ye  can.  Accordingly  they 
went  and  secured  it,  sealing  the  stone,  and  posting  guards. 

XXVIII.     SABBATHf  being  over,  and  the  first  day  J  of  the  week  Jo.  20. 1'. 
beginning  to  dawn,  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  went  to 

2  visit  the  sepulchre.  Now  there  had  been  a  great  earthquake ; 
for  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  had  descended  from  heaven,  who, 

3  having  rolled  the  stone  from  the  entrance,  sat  upon  it.  His 
countenance  was  like   lightning,  and  his  apparel  white  as  snow. 

4  Seeing  him,  the  guards  quaked  with  terror,  and  became  as 
dead  men.     But  the  angel  said  to  the  women  :    Fear  not  ye  ; 

6  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  who  was  crucified.  He  is  not 
here  ;    for  he  is  risen,  as  he  foretold.     Come  see  the  place 

7  where  the  Lord  lay.  And  go  quickly,  say  to  his  disciples,  '  He 
is  risen  from  the  dead  ;  behold  he  goeth  before  you  to  Galilee, 
where  ye  shall  see  him.'     Take  notice  :  I  have  told  you. 

8  Instantly  they  went  out  from  the  monument  with  fear  and 

*  The  Preparation  is  our  Friday.  f  With  us  Saturday.    , 

\  With  us  Sunday. 
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9  great  joy,  and  ran  to  inform  his  disciples.  When  they  were 
gone,  Jesus  himself  met  them,  saying  :  Rejoice.  Upon  which 
they  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  embraced  his  feet. 

10  Then  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Be  not  afraid  :  go,  tell  my  brethren 
to  repair  to  Galilee,  and  there  they  shall  see  me. 

1 1  They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  some  of  the  guard  went  into 
the  city,  and  informed  the  chief  priests  of  all  that  had  happen- 

12  ed.    These,  after  meeting  and  consulting  with  the  elders,  gave 

13  a  large  sum  to  the  soldiers,  with  this  injunction  :  Say,  '  His  dis- 
ciples came  by  night  and  stole  him   while  we   were  asleep.' 

14  And,  if  this  come  to  the  procurator's  ears,  we  will  appease  him 

15  and  indemnify  you.  So  they  took  the  money,  and  acted  agree- 
ably to  their  instructions.  Accordingly  this  report  is  current 
among  the  Jews  to  this  day. 

16  Now  the  eleven  disciples  went  to  Galilee,  to  the  mountain 

17  whither  Jesus  had  appointed  them  to  repair.  When  they  saw 
him,  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  before  him ;    yet  some 

18  doubted.     Jesus  came  near,  and  said  to  them,  All  authority  is 
]  9  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  upon  the  earth ;    go,  therefore,  con- 
vert all  the  nations,  baptizing  them   in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

20  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  the  things  which  I  have  commanded  you  :  and,  be- 
hold !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  conclu&ion  of  this 
state.      Amen. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 


